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IV. Kine’s SPEECH. 


On the Opening of the Session 





THE MINISTRY, 





Ar the close of Vol. XXV, it was stated, that the Ministry was dismissed 


on Nov. 14th. Sir Robert Peel, who was then in Italy, was sent for to 


England, and empowered to form a new Cabinet. 


the new Administration. 


THE CABINET. 


Lorp MELBOURNE'S. 


Viscount Melbourne, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Viscount Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Brougham, Lord High Chancellor. 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council. 
Farl Mulgrave, Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Palmerston, Secretary for Foreign Depa tment, 
Viscount Duncannon, Secretary for Home Department. 
Rt. hon. T.S. Rice, Secretary for Colonial Department. 
Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
tt. hon. Sir J. Kempt, Muster General of the Ordnance.’ 
Rt. hon, C. P. Thomson, President of Board of Trade. 
Rt. hon. James Abercromby, Muster of the Mint. 
Rt. hon. Charles Grant, President of Board of Control. 
Lord John Russell, Paymaster of the Forces 
Kt. hon. E. Ellice, Secretary at War. 
Rt. hon. E. J. Littleton, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
NOT OF THE CABINET. 
Marquess Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of Ircland. 
Treasures 
Rt. hon. C. P. Thomson, Board of Trade. 
Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Marquess Conyngham, Postmaster General 
Chief Commissioner of 
Rt. hon, Sir John Hobheuse, Woods and Forests. 
Lords of ti € 7 PEASUTY s 


R. Vernon Smith, esq iit. 
Hon. George Ponsonby, 
R. Graham, esq. 
Captain G. S. Byng, 


Viscount Stor 
Charles Ross, 


The following is a List of 


Str Ropert Peev’s. 


Rt. hon. Sir R. Peel, bt. 
Rt. hon. Sir R. Peel, bt 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

Earl of Rosslyn. 

Lord Wharncliffe. 

Duke of Wellington. 

Rt. hon. H. Goulburn 

Earl of Aberdec n. 

Earl de Grey. 

Rt. hon. Sir Geo, Murray 
Rt. hon. Alexander Baring. 
Rt. hon. Alexander Baring. 
Lord Ellenborough. 

itt. hon. Sir E. Knatchbull 
Rt. hon. J. C. Herries. 

Rt. hon. Sir H. Hardinge. 


Earl of Haddington. 


of the Navy, and Vice Presulent of t/ 


Viscount j owthe I. 
Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynne. 


Lord | ll yboroug h. 


\ 


Lord Granville Somerset. 


hon. W. Yates Peel 


Earl of Lincoln, 


mont, 


Ct 
esq. 


J. Nicholl, esq. 


Secretaries of the Treasury. 


Charles Wood, esq. 


F. Thornhill Baring, esq Sir T. Fremai 


Sir George Clerk, bt. 


itle, bt. 





* Sir George Murray haying failed in his 
Member of the Cabinet, 


— 


vttempt to get returned for Perthshire, ceased tobe a 





THE MINISTRY. 


Lords of Admiralty. 
Lorp MELBovuRNE’s. Sir Rosert Peev’s. 


Rear Admiral Adam, Vice Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. 
Sir G. J. B. Pechell, bt. Vice Admiral Sir J. P. Beresford, K.C.B. 
Admiral Parker, Vice Admiral Sir C, Rowley, K.C.B. 
Henry Labouchere, esq. Lord Ashley, 

Captain Berkeley, R. N. Maurice Fitzgerald, esq. 


Hon. Capt. G. Elliot, R.N. Secretary to Admiralty. Right hon. G, R. Dawson. 


Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 
Rt. hon. J. Sullivan, Rt. hon. John Sullivan, 
J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, esq. Joseph Planta, esq. 
Sir Alexander Cray Grant. 


Robt. Gordon, esq. Secretary to the Commissioners. Wm. M. Pracd, esq. 
Lord Fordwich, Under Secretary Foreign Department. Lord Mahon. 

E. J. Stanley, esq. Under Secretary Home Department. 

Sir George Grey, bt. Under Secretary Colonial Department. W. Gladstone. 

R. C. Fergusson, esq. Judge Advocate General. Sir John Beckett, bt. 
Lieut. Colonel Fox, Surveyor General of Ordnance. Lord Robt. Somerset. 
Colonel Leith Hay, Clerk of the Ordnance. Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, K.C.B. 
Hon. Capt. H. Duncan, Principal Storekeeper of Ordnance. F. R. Bonham, esq. 
Thomas Creevey, esq. Treasurer of Ordnance. Alex. Perceval, esq. 


HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS. 
Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Horse. Duke of Dorset. 


Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain. Earl Jersey. 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Steward. Earl] of Wilton. 
Earl of Denbigh, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, Karl Howe. 

Earl of Errol, Master of the Horse. Earl of Denbigh. 


LAW APPOINTMENTS, 
Lord Plunkett, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir Edward Sugden. 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chief Baron of Exchequer. Sir James Scarlett. 
Sir John Campbell, Attorney General. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
R. M. Rolfe, esq. Solicitor General. Sir Will. Follett. 
J. A. Murray, esq. Lord Advocate for Scotland. Sir Wm. Rae, bt. 





ROLL 


OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 


IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT 


OP TIE 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[lt has been thought better to omit the official dignitics of Peers, because from the changes of 
Ministry, the Lists frequently become useless before the Session or Parliament ends.) 





His Royal Highness Erxtst Aveustus 
Duke of Cumpervanp and of Trevior- 
DALE. 

His Royal Highness Avcustus Frep. 
Duke of Sussex. 

His Royal Highness Apoitpuus Frep. 
Duke of CambBrinGe. 


WititaM Archbishop of CanTERBURY. 
Epwarp Archbishop of York. 
Power Archbishop of Tuam. 


Bernarp Epwarp Duke of Norro.k, 
Earl Marshal of England. 


Epwarp Apotruvus Duke of Somerser. 
Cuarves Duke of Ricumonp. 

Grorce Henry Duke of Grarton. 
Henry Cuartres Duke of Beavrorrt, 


Witt1am AvuBREY DE Vere Duke of 
Sr. ALBAN’s. 


GrorGr WixLLtaM Freperick Duke 
LEEDS. 


Joun Duke of Beprorp. 


Wittram Spencer Duke of Drvon- 
SHIRE, 


Georoe Duke of Marrbornovucn. 
Joun Henry Duke of Rutiannp. 


ALexanperR Duke of Branpon. (Duke 
of Hamilton.) 


Wittiam Henry Cavenpisu Duke of 
PorRTLAND. 


Wiriiam Duke of Mancnester. 
Cuarves Duke of Dorser. 
Henry Petuam Duke of Newcast et. 


of 





Huon Duke of NorntTuuMBERLAND. 

Artruur Duke of WELLINGTON. 

Ricuarp Duke of 
CiaANDOS, 


SUCKINGHAM and 


Georce Granvit_e Duke of Sutmer- 
LAND. 


Witiram Harry Duke of CLevetanp. 


CuartrEs INGOLDESHY 
WINCHESTER, 

Grorce Marquess of 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowne. 

GEORGE 
HEND. 

Jamrs Brownitow Witi1amM Marquess 
of SALIsBury. 

Tuomas Marquess of Barr. 

James Marquess of ABERCORN. 

Francis Crarzes Marquess of Herr- 
FORD. 

Joun Marquess of Bure. 

WirttaM Marquess of Tromonn. (Lord 
Tadcaster.) (Elected for Ireland. ) 

Brown Low Marquess of Exeter. 

Spencer Josuvua AtwyNE Marquess of 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Joun Jerrreys Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry Witiram Marq. of ANGLESEY. 

Grorce Horatio Marquess of Crot- 
MONDELEY. 

Grorcre Aveustus Francis Marquess 
of HastinGs, 


Marquess of 


TWEEDDALE. 


Ferrars Marquess Towns- 





THE LORDS’ 


Cuaries Marquess of AILESBURY. 

Grorce Tuomas Jonn Marquess of 
Wrstmeatu. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Marquess of 


Freperick WILLIAM 
BrIstTou. 


Arcu1BaLp Marquess of Alzsa, 
Joun Marquess of BREADALBANE, 
Rosert Marquess of WestTMINSTER. 


Joun Earl of Surewssury. 

Epwarp Earl of Derby. 

Francis Turornitus Henry 
HuNTINGDON. 

Rosert Heyry Earl of Pemsroke and 
MonTGoMERY. 

Wiru1aM Earl of Devon. 

Tuomas Earl of Surrotk and Berk- 
SHIRE. 

WinitramM Basit Percy Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Joun Earl of WestMoRELAND. 

ALBEMARLE Earl of Linpsey. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Sramrorp and 
WARRINGTON. 

Grorce WitxitaM Earl of Wineninsea 
and NotrinGHam, 

Georce Earl of Cuesterrie_p. 

Henry Earl of Tuawner. 

Joun WixtiiaM Earl of Sannwici, 

Georce Earl of Essex. 

Rosert Earl of Carpicay, 

GeonrG_E Farl of Carurisie. 

Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury.) 

Crorrey Earl of Suarresbpury. 


Earl of 


———— Earl of BERKELEY. 

Montacve Earl of Auinevon. 

Anprew Earl of PryMmovuru. 

Joun Savixve Earl of ScarnnorovGu. 

WiiiitaM Cuartces Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Georce WiLiia™M Earl of Coventry. 

GeorcGE Earl of Jersty. 

Joun Earl Pourerr. 

GrorcGe Snortro Earl of 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Earl of Home, 
Sor Scotland.) 

Tuomas Earl of Exary. 
Scotland.) 

Davip Earl of AIRLIE. 
Scotland.) 


Morrow. 
(Elected 
(Elected for 


(Elected for 
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Davip Earl of Lrven and Metvitte, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Dunpar James Earl of 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 
Tuomas Joun Earl of Onkney. (Elected 

Sor Scotland.) 


Epwarp Earl of 
Mortimer, 


WasutnecTon Earl Ferrers. 

WitiraM Earl of Darrmovutit. 

Cuarves Aveustus Earl of Tanken- 
VILLE. 

Heneace Earl of AYLesForp. 

Peter Leorotp Lovis Francis Eail 
CowreEr. 

Puitie Henry Earl Srannore. 

Ronerr Earl of Harvoroven. 

Geronrce Earl of MaccLesrietp. 


SELKIRK, 


Oxrorp and Earl 


GeorGe Wiiriam Ricnarp Earl of 
PomFRET. 

James Earl Grawam 
trose.) 

Joun James Earl WaALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of AsupurnitaM. 

Cuarces Earl of Hanrineton. 

Joun Cnar.es Earl of Porrsmouru. 


Earl 


(Duke of Mon- 


Henry Ricward Brooke and 
Earl of Warwick. 

Grorce Roperrt Earl of Bucxtncuam- 
SHIRE. 

Cuarwes Wittitam Earl Firzwiiiam. 

Grorce Earl of Ecremonr. 

Francis Earl of Gurtrorp. 

James Earl Cornwattis. 

Cnuarnurs Puipirp Earl of Harpwickr 

Hrvry Srerueyn Earl of Ircnesrer, 

Grorcer Joun Earl De La Warr. 

WixiuiaM Eail of Rapwnor. 

Joun Cuanrrs Earl Spencer. 

Joun Earl of CuatHam,. 

Henry Gronce Earl Batiuvurst. 

Artuurk BLUNDELL Sanpys TRUMBULL 
Earl of Hiitsnoroven. (Marquess 
of Downshire.) 

Joun Cuarces Earl of Crarrnpon. 

Henry Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Grorce Earl of Norwicu. (Duke of 
Gordon.) 

Cuaries Cuetwynp Earl Taxzort. 


Joun Earl Strrance. (Duke of Athol.) 
Ricnarp Earl of Mount Epocumze, 





THE 


Hucu Earl Fortescue, 

Epwarp Earl of Diary. 

GrorGceE Earl of Beverey. 

Davip WixiiraM Earl of Mansrietp. 

Henry Joun Georce Earl of Carnnanr- 
VON. 

CuarvursCecii Core Earl of Liverroor 

Georce Earl Capocayn. 

James Epwarp Earl of Matmespury. 

Somerser Ricuarp Earl of Carrick. 
(Elected for Lreland.) 

Francis WitiiaM Earlof CuarLemont. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Grorce Earl of Kincstron. (Lord 
Kingston.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Steruen Earl of Mounr Casne ru, 
(£lected for Ireland.) 

Tuomas Earl of Loncrorp. (Lord 
Stlchester.) (Elected for Treland.) 
Joun Earl of Mayo. (Elected for 

Ireland.) 

Joun Wriirovenny Earl of Enwnis- 
KILLEN. (Lord Grinstead.) (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Wr: cram Earl of Wicktow, 
for Treland.) 

Ricnarp Earl of Lucan. 
Treland. ) 

Somerset Lowry Earl of 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuarves Henry Sv. Joun EarlO’NEILu. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dupré Earl of CaLepon. 
Ireland.) 

James Earl of Rosstyw. 

WixiyraM Earl of Craven. 

Artruver Grorce Earl of Onstow. 

Cnar es Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cutcuestrer, 

Tuomas Earl of Winton. 

Epmunp Henry Earl of Limerick. 
(Lord Foxford.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Ricnarp Earl of Crancarry. (Vasc. 
Clancarty.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Ear! of Powts. 

WitiraM Earl Neison. 

Arcurpatp Earl of Gosrorp. 
Sor Ireland.) 

Lawrence Earl of Rosst. 
Treland.) 

Cnoartes Wiiriam Earl of Cnarie- 
VILLE. (Elected for Ireland.) 


(Elected 
(Elected for 


Dire ate > 
BELMORE, 


(Elected for 


(Elected 


(Elected for 


LORDS’ 
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Cnuares Hernert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Onrorn. 

Ciarves Earl Grey. 

Wirtttam Earl of Lonspate. 

Dubey Earl of Harrowny. 

Constantine Henry Earl of Mux 
GRAVE, 

Henry Earl of Harewoop 

Gitverr Earl of Mino. 

Wittiam Scuaw Earl Carucarr, 

James Warter Earl of Verutam. 

Joun Earl Browstow. 

WixxraM Earl of Saint Germans. 

Joun Earl of Montey. 

GrorGce Avucustus Freperick Henry 
Earl of Braprorp. 

Joun Reoinaup Earl Beavcuanpe. 

Riciarp Earl of Guencaty. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Tuomas Puixiipe Earl de Grey. 

Joun Earl of Erpown. 

Epwarp Earl of Fatmouru. 

Ricuarp Wi.Ltiam Penn Earl Howe. 

Joun Somers Earl Somers. 

Jonn Epwarp Cornwa.Luis Earl of 
STRADBROKE 

Cuarves Wititram Earl Vane. 
quess of Londonderry.) 

WixiiraM Pirt Earl Amnenst. 

Joun Frepericx Earl Cawpor. 

GeorGe Earl of Munster. 

WititaM Earl of BuriincTon. 

Roxserr Earl of Camperpown. 

Tuomas WixizitaM Earl of Licnrrexp. 

Joun Georce Earl of Duruam. 

Frepverick Earl of Ripon. 

Granvit_e Earl Granvi ve. 


(Mar- 


Henny Viscount HEReForD. 

Jouwn Viscount ARBUTHNOTT. 
Jor Scotland.) 

James Viscount SrRATHALLAN. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henny Viscount BoLincprokeE and Sz. 
Joun. 

GrorcGe Viscount TORRINGTON. 

Avocustus Frep. Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount Maynanro. 

Joun Rosert Viscount Sypnry. 

Henry Viscount Hoop. 


( Elected 
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Haves Viscount DonERAILE. 
Sor Ireland.) 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. VINCENT. 

Rozerr Viscount MELvILLe. 

Henry Viscount SipMouti. 

Roserr Epwarp Viscount Lorton. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis Gerarp Viscount Laxr. 

Grorce Viscount Gorpon. (Larl of 
Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmoutn. 

Cnartes Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Hetry Viscount 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Witriam Carr Viscount Beresrorp. 

Ricuarp Viscount Crancarty. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Clarcarty.) 

StapLeton Viscount CoMBERMERE, 


(Elected 


Hurcninson. 


Cuarues James Bishop of Lonpoy. 
Wittram Bishop of Durnam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WincuesTER. 
Tuomas Bishop of Satisbury. 

Hewry Bishop of Norwicn. 

Bowyer Epwarp Bishop of Ery. 

Gro. Henry Bp. of Baru and Wetts. 
Hewny Bp. of LicurietpandCoventry. 
Hersert Bishop of PerersorovuGu. 
Jouw Bishop of Lincoxy. 

Wiz 1am Bishop of Sr. Asaru. 
Curistorner Bishop of Bancor. 
Rosert James Bishop of Worcester. 
Joun Banxs Bishop of Sr. Davip’s, 
Hvueu Bishop of Carvisir. 

GrorcE Bishop of Rocursrer. 
Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Jouy Birp Bishop of CuesteEr. 
Ricnarp Bishop of Oxrorp. 

James Henry Bishop of GLovucesrer. 
Hewry Bishop of Exeter. 

Epwarp Bishop of Cuicuester. 
Epwarp Bishop of Herrrorp. 
JosEerx Bishop of Bristot. 


Epmunp Bishop of Limerick, Arrert, 
and AGHADOE. 


James Bishop of Dromore. 
Jouwn Bishop of Etpuiw. 


Henry WiiiraM Lord De Ros. 
Georce Jonn Lord AupDLEy. 





Peter Robert Lord Wi.titovensy 
D’EReEsby. 


Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuar.es Ropourn Lord Ciintow. 

Wix.1aM Lord Srourton. 

Rozsert Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyro Lord Wittovcinsy De 
Broke. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

Kennetn AxLexanver Lord Howarp 
of EFFinGHamM. 

St. Anprew Beavucuamp Lord Sr. 
Joun of Bietso. 

Cras, Avec. Lord Howarp de WaLpen. 

Grorce Harry Lord Grey of Grosy. 

WiviraM Francis Henry Lord Perre. 

Grecory Witt. Lord Saye and Sete. 

Henry Beyepict Lord ArunpDELL of 
WaARDOUR. 

Joun Lord Cuirron. (Earl of Darnley.) 

JosEepH Tuappervs Lord Dormer. 

Hewry Francis Lord Teynuam. 

Grorce WiLiiaM Lord STaFForD. 

Georce Anson Lord Byroy. 

WixriramM Humste Lord Warp. 

Hucu Cuas. Lord Cuirrorp of Cnup- 
LEIGH. 

Francis Lord How.Lanp. 

James Ocnoncar Lord Fores. (Elect. 
Jor Scotland. ) 

ALexanper Gerorce Lord Satrroun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Francis Lord Gray. 
Scotland. ) 


Cuarves Lord Sinciair. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 


Joun Lord Conviuue. 
Scotland. ) 


Eric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Epmunp Lord Boyire. (Earl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rospert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul. ) 

Henry Lord Mipp.eron. 

WittraM Lord Kine. 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Monrrorr. 


Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. 
Besborough.) 


Lewis RrcuarpD Lord Sonpes. 
NATHANIEL Lord ScaRsDALE. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 
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Grorce Lord Boston. 

Henry Ricuarp Lord Hotiayp. 

Jonn Lord Lovett and Ho.xtanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

GrorGe Cuarves Lord Vernon. 

Tuomas Lord Ducie. 

GrorGe Cuar.es Lord CampeEn. 
Greorce Wiiiiam Lord SunpDRIDGE 
and Hamittron. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Witiiam Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Lord Forry. 

Grorce Tarsot Lord DyneEvor. 

Tuomas Lord WaALSINGIAM. 

WixiiaM Lord Bacor. 

Cuarres Lord SournamprTon. 

Frercurr Lord Grantley. 

Grorce Lord Ropywey. 

GrorceE Lord Carteret. 

WixxiaM Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord Suersorne. 

Hen. James Monracu Lord Montacu. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 
Waterford. ) 


Henry Lord Car.eton. 
Shannon.) 

Epwarpb Lord SurriELp. 

Guy Lord DorcuesteERr. 

GeorGE Lord Kenyon. 

Ricuarp Lord BrayBrooker. 

Greorce Aveustus Lord Fisnerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

ArcHuiBaLp Lord Dovactas of Doveuas. 

Henry Harv Lord Gace. (¢ Viscount 
Gage.) 

EpwarpbD Tuomas Lord Tnurtow. 

GrorceE Lord AUCKLAND. 

Wiriiam Henny Lord Lytrieron. 

Henry Wexpore Lord Menpir. (Vis- 
count Clifden. ) 

Henry Joun Lord SEtsey. 

Lawrence Lord Dunpas. 

Cuarves Lord YARBOROUGH. 

Francis Lord Struarr of Castie 
Stuart. (£arl of Moray.) 

Ranvorren Lord Srewarr of Gar vies 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Grorce Lord SALTERSFORD, 
(Earl of Courtown.) 


Greorce Lord Broprick. 
Middleton.) 


Georce Lord CaLruorrr. 


(Earl of 


( Viscount 





Joun Lord Rortr. 

Ricwarp Lord WELLESLEY. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 

Roserr Lord CaRRINGTON. 

Henry Lord Bayninc. 

Wixiztr1amM Pow ert Lord Boron. 

Joun Lord Woprnouse. 

Joux Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas Arnerton Lord Litrorp. 

Tuomas Lord RippLrEsDALe. 

Joun Lord Firzainzon. (£. of Clare.) 

Joun Lord Canrspery. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
Joun Ld. Fannuam. (Elect. for Ireland. ) 
James Lord Durrertn and CLanesore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Henry Lord Dunattey. 
Ireland.) 

Cuarres Lord Moore. 
Drogheda. ) 

Jouwn Lorrvus Lord Lorrvus. 
of Ely.) 

Jonn Lord Canysrort. (Earl of Carys- 
fort.) 

WixxiiaM Lord ALVANLEY. 

Grorce Lord ABERCROMBY. 

ALLeywne Lord Sr. Heven’s. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REpESDALE. 


(Elected for 


(Marquess of 


(Marquess 


GeorceE Lord Rivers. 

Epwarpb Lord ELLEN BorovuGnh. 

Cuarves GeorGe Lord Arpen. 

Grorce Aucustus Freperick Citas. 
Lord SuerrieLp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Crarwes Noex Lord Baruam. 

Davip Monvracu Lord Erskine. 

Howe Prerer Lord Mounr Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

Arcu1paLp WILLIAM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

James Lord LaupEeRDALE. 
Lauderdale.) 

Georce Lord Granarp. 
Granard.) 

Joun Lord Crewe. 

Joun Lord Ponsonby of IMoKILLy. 

Aan LrecGe Lord GARDNER. 

Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Lord Horrroun and 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Tuomas Lord Lynepocn. 

RowxanpD Lord H1Lt. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 


NIppRY. 





THE 





Grorce Lord Datnovsiz. (Earl of 
Dalhousie.) 
Grorcr Lord Mextprum. (Earl of 


Aboyne.) 

Grorce Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 

Joun Wittoveusny Lord GrinstEap, 
(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
killen.) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxrorp. 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 

Wititam Lord Metpourne. (Viscount 
Melbourne. ) 

Francis Atmeric Lord Cuurcnity. 

Witiiam Georce Lord Harnis. 

Atcerwnow Lord Prupnor. 

Cuarves Lord CoLcuEster. 

Joun Wiii1am Roser 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis Naruaniret Lord Minsrer. 
(Marquess Conyngham. ) 

James Lord ORMONDE. 
Ormonde. ) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. 

Ropertr Lord CLranBRassiL. 
Roden.) 

Grorce Lord Kincston. 
place as Earl of Kingston.) 

Tnomas Lord S1tcneEstTen. 
place as Earl of Longford.) 

James Lord GLENLYON. 

Wixttam Lord Marynorovuci. 

Tuomas Henry Lord OrtE-. ( Viscount 
Ferrard.) 

Wiiiiam Lord SroweE tt. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu, 

Tuomas Lord DrLamMeEReE. 

Joun Grorncr Wexp Lord Forester. 

Unryssrs Lord Downes. (Elected for 
Treland.) 

Nicnoxtas Lord Bex Ley. 

Rospert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Prerncy-Ciinron-Sypney Lord Pewns- 
uuRst. (Viscount Strangford.) 

Witiiam Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 

(Mar- 


(In 


Lord Ker. 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of 
(In another 


(In another 


Unie Joun Lord SomerutI uy. 
quess of Clanricarde.) 
James Lord Wican. (Earlof Balcarres.) 


(Earl of 


Tuomas Lord RanFuRty. 
Ranfurly.) 

CuHar es Lord FarnnorovuGcn. 

Gerorce Lord De Tasty, 
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Jamis Ancn1BaLD Lord Wnarncuirre, 

Cuarxus Lord Feversuam. 

Cuarwes Rose Lord Searorp. 

Joun Sincueton Lord Lynpnvrsrt. 

James Lord Firs. (Earl of Fife.) 

Joun Henny Lord Tenterpen. 

Witiiam Conyneuam Lord Piunxer. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dangton. ) 

Henry Lord Cowtey. 

Cuarves Lord Sruarr pe Rorugsar,. 

WitxiraMm Lord Heyressury. 

ArcninaLtp Joun Lord Rosgpery. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp Lord CLanwiLLiaM. 
of Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE, 

Tuomas Lord WaLvace. 

Wiiiiam Draper Lord Wywnrorp. 


(Earl 


Henry Lord BroucHamM and Vaux. 


Wititam Georce Lord KibMaRNOCK. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 


Artuur James Lord Fincaun, (Earl 
of Fingall.) 

WirriaM Pnizip Lord Serron. (Earl 
of Sefton.) 

NavHANtex Lord CLements. (Zarl of 
Leitrim.) 


Grorce Witiram Fox Lord Rosste. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 
Henry Lord Dover. 


Tuomas Lord Ken .is. 
Headfort.) 

Joun CramBre Lord Cuawortn. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

Grorce Lord Dunmore. (Earl of Dun- 
more.) 


Grorce James Lord Luptow. 
Ludlow.) 

Ropert Montrcomery Lord Hamitron, 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton. ) 

Joun Francis Lord Howpen. 

Wixiiiam Lord Panmure. 

Grorer Warwick Lord Porttimone. 

Epwarp Pryce Lord Mosryn. 


WitttiamM§ Firznarpince Lord 
GRAVE, 


Anrtuur Lord TemMrLeMoRE. 
WitxiraM Lewis Lord Dinorpen. 


(Marquess of 


(Earl 


Sr- 


VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 
James Lord Dz Saumarez. 
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Francis Gonotruin Lord Gopo.rury. 


Lucius Lord Hunsvon. ( Viscount Falk- 
land.) 


Cuarwes Carxis Lord WEstTERN. 


Cuarues Lord Sonway. (Marquess of 
Queensberry.) 





Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Joun Wiriiiam Lord Duncannon. 
WivitaM Lord FirzGera.p. 
James Lord ABINGER. 


Puitie Cuarurs Lord De Viste and 
DupLey. 


Memw.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank ts called Jirst, and 
the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House ts called over for any 


U Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 


Baron. 
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Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


BEING 


THE 


FIRST SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER, 19TH FEBRUARY, 1855, IN TITE 


FOURTH YEAR OF 


WILLIAM THE 


FOURTII 


(Corrected to the First Day of Meeting.) 





Apercrompy, tt. hon. Jas... Edinburgh 
ACHESON, viscount aa 
Apam, Charles ‘“ 

Ac Lionby, Henry .. .. 
AGNeEw, sit Andrew, bt. .. 
Ainsworrnu, Peter .. i 
ALFORD, viscount -. Bedfordshire 
AvsaGer, Richard .. -- Surrey 
Ausron, Rowland .. Hertfordshire 
ANDOVER, viscount .. Malmesbury 
ANGERSTEIN, John a Greenwich 
Anson, sir George .. .. Lichfield 


Clackmannan 
Cockermouth 


Arputunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
ARCHDALL, Mervyn... 


Fermanagh 
AsuLey, lord .. .. «. Dorsetshire 
AstLery, sir Jacob, bt. .. .. Norfolk 
Artwoop, Matthias .. Whitehaven 
Arrwoop, Thomas .. Birmingham 
Bacor, hon. William .. Denbighshire 
Bacsuaw, John .. 7 Sudbury 
Bari.ey, Jos. .. «. «. Worcester 
Baritire, Hugh D. .. = «. = Honiton 
BarnprinGe, Edward T. .. Taunton 
Baines, Edward ae _ Leeds 
Batrour, Thomas .. «. Orkney, §c. 
BANNERMAN, Alexander .. Aberdeen 
Barciay, David Sunderland 
Barcxiay, Charles... -. Surrey 
Barua, John ea re Kendal 
Barina, rt. hon. Alexander .. Essex 
BarinG, Francis T. .. Portsmouth 
Barine, Henry B. .. Marlborough 
BarinG, Francis .. .- Thetford 
Barina, William B. .. Winchester 
Barinc, Thomas .. -» Yarmouth 
Barnakp, Edward G. .. Greenwich 
BaRNEBY, John .. .- Droitwich 
Barron, Henry W. .. Waterford 
Barry, Garret S. ai Cork Co. 
Bateson, sir R. bt. .. Londonderry Co. 
Beaucterk, Aubrey W.  .. Surrey 
Beaumont, Thos. W... Northumberland 
Beckett, rt. hon. sir John .. Leeds 


Armaghshire | 


Wigtonshire | 
Bolton | 





Bewrast, earlof .. ¥ Antrim 
Beit, Matthew .. Northumberland 
Betitew, Richard M. .. .- Louth 
Be.uew, sir P. + a Louth 
Benetr, John we .. Wiltshire 
Bentinck, lord Geo. .. Aing’s Lynn 
Beres¥rorD, sir John P. «2 Chatham 
Berkeey, hon. F. F. .. Gloucester 
Berk evey, hon. Geo. C. G, Gloucestersh. 
Berke Ley, hon, Craven I’... Cheltenham 
Bernat, Ralph .. act Rochester 
Berney, Richard .. .- Yorkshire 
Bewes, Thomas .. .. Plymouth 
Bipputen, Robert .. .- Hereford 
Bisu, Thomas .. .. Leominster 
Bracksurne, John .. Huddersfield 
BrackBurn, John J. .. Warrington 
Biackstone, William S. .. Wallingford 
Buake, Martin J. .. Galway Town 
Bramire, William ~- Cumberland 
Buunt, sir Chas. R., bt. .. .. Lewes 
Bopkin, John J... .. Galway 
Botprro, Henry G, Chippenham 
Boturne, William -- Bolton 
BonuamM, Fras. R. Harwich 
Borruwick, Peter .. .. Evesham 
Bowes, John... «. Durham County 
BowrtnG, John ee .. Renfrew 
BraBazon, sir William J. .. Mayo 
Brapsuaw, James os .. Berwick 
Brapy, DennisC. .. -» Newry 
Branston, Thomas W. “a Essex 
Bripceman, Hewitt .. «. Ennis 
Brockienvrst, John .. Macclesfield 
Bropie, WilliamB. .. .. Salesbury 
Broruerton, Joseph .. .. Salford 
Browne, rt. hon. Dominick .. Mayo 
BrownricG, JohnS. .. .. Boston 
Bruce, lord Ernest .. Marlborough 
Bruce, Charles L. C. ‘is Inverness 
BrupENELL, lord .. Northamptonshire 
Bruen, Henry... Carlow County 
Bruen, Francis ee Carlow Boro’ 
b2 








List of 


Buckinonam, James Silk .. Sheffield 
BuLke ey, sir R. B. W. bt. .. Anglesey 
Buuter, Charles .. -. Liskeard 
Buxver, Edward Staffordshire 
Butter, sir John B. Y. Devonshire 
Burwer, Henry L. .. Marylebone 
Buxiwer, Edward E. L. Lincoln 
Burpert, sir Francis, bt... Westminster 
Burpon, Will. W.  ..  «. Weymouth 
Burron, Henry . .. Beverley 
Burne t, sirChas. M., bt. New Shoreham 
Bur er, hon. Pierce Kilkenny Co. 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell Weymouth 
Byrne, George Middlesea 
Bywna,rt. hon. sir J... -- Poole 
Catcrart, John H. Wareham 
Campse tt, sir H. P. H. bt. Berwickshire 
CamPBELL, sir John Edinburgh 
CampsBe ty, Walter F. .. Argyllshire 
Cannina, rt. hon. sir S. .. Aing’s Lynn 
Carrutuers, D... Aingston-upon-Hull 
Carrer, John B. .. .» Portsmouth 
Cartwricur, Will. R. Northamptonsh. 
CasTLerraGu, visct... .- Downshire 
Cave, Robt. O. .. .- Tipperary 
Cavenpisu, hon. Chas. C. .. Sussex 
Cavenpisn, hon. G. H. .. Derbyshire 
Caytey, Edward S. .. .. Yorkshire 
Cuautmers, Patrick .. Inverbervie 

.- Bucks 
.. Stamford 


Cranpos, marquess of .. 
Cuariin, Thomas .. 
Cuarman, Montague L. .. Westmeath 


CuapMan Aaron a 
Cuartron, Edm. L. .» Ludlow 
CuatTerton, Jas.C. .. -- Cork 
Cuetwynp, William PF. .. Stafford 
Cuicnester, John P. B. .. Barnstaple 
Cuicnester, Arthur - Honiton 
Cuvurcnui.t, lord C.S. .. Woodstock 
Cray, William .. .. Tower Hamlets 
Crayton, sir W.R., bt. .. Marlow 
CiemeEnNts, viscount .. Leztrim Co, 
Crierk, sir George, bt... Edinburghshire 
Cuive, Edward B. .. Hereford 
CLive, viscount ee -» Ludlow 
Crive, hon. Robert H. .. Shropshire 
Cosnett, William .. .- Oldham 
CockeERreELt, sir Charles, bt. .. Evesham 
Coprinoton, Christ. W. Gloucestershire 
CoprincToy, sir Edw. bt. .. Devonport 
Corsorne, Nich. W. R. “s Wells 
Corr, hon. Arthur H. .. Enniskillen 
Corr, visct. .. .» Fermanagh 
Coriier, John... ; Plymouth 
Compton, Henry C. .. Hampshire 
Conouty, col. Edward M. .. Donegal 
ConynGuam, lord A.D. .. Canterbury 
Cookers, Thomas H. .. Worcestershire 


Coorrr, Edward J. .. «» Sligo Co. 


ee Whitby 
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Cooper, hon. Ant. A.C. .. Dorchester 
Coorr, sir Chas. H. bt. .. Queen’s Co, 
Copritanp, William 'T.  .. Coleraine 
Corser, Thos.G. .. Lincolnshire 
Corry, rt.hon. Henry T. L... = =Tyrone 
Cowrerr, hon. Will. F. Hertford 
Crawrorp, Will. S. Dundalk 
Crawrorp, William .. .. London 
Craw ey, Samuel Bedford 
Crewe, sir Geo., bt. .. Derbyshire 
Cripps, Joseph .. Cirencester 
Crompron, Samuel .. .- Thirsk 
Currets, Herbert B. .. .. Sussex 
Curress, Edward B... -- Rye 
Daxtprac, sir J.C... .- Ripon 
Datmeny, lord Stirling, &c. 
Damer, Geo. L. D. .. Portarlington 
Dare, Robert W. H. Essex 
Danriincron,earlof  .. Shropshire 
Davenrvort, John .. Stoke 
De Beauvoir, sir John E, .. Windsor 
Denison, Wm. Joseph -- Surrey 
Denison, John E. Nottinghamshire 
Denniston, Alex. .. Dumbartonshire 
Dick, Quintin... an Maldon 
Ditiwyw, Lewis W. «+ Glamorgan 
Divert, Edward... -. Exeter 
Dorsin, Leonard .. .- Armagh 
Donkin, sirRufaneS. ..  .. Berwick 
Dorrin, Abel R. .. Southampton 
Dowveswett, Will. .. Tewkesbury 
Durrietp, Thomas .. .. Abingdon 
Ducpate, William S. Warwickshire 
Duncompr, ThomasS. .. Finsbury 
Duncompg, hon. W. .- Yorkshire 
Duncompsg, hon. Arth. .. East Retford 
Dunpas, hon. John C. .. Richmond 
Dunpas, Rob. A. oe .+ Ipswich 
Dunpas, hon. Thos. -» Richmond 
Dun top, Colin a - Glasgow 
Duruay, sir Philip C. H. .. Devizes 
Dykes, Fretcheville Cockermouth. 
East, Jas.B. .» Winchester 
Eastnonr, visct. 7 -- Reigate 
Eaton, Rich. J. .«. Cambridgeshire 
EBRINGTON, visct. “a Devonshire 
Epwarps, John Montgomery 
Ecerron, William TT... Cheshire 
Ecerrton, sir Phil. de M.G... Cheshire 
Ecerron,rt.hon. lord F.L. .. Lancashire 
Evxice, rt.hon. Edward .. Coventry 
Evruinstone, Howard .. Hastings 
Entwistie, John .. -- Rochdale 
Estcourt, Thos. G.B. Oxford University 
Erwatt, Ralph ee -- Andover 
Euston, earlof .. -- Thetford 
Evans, De Lacey -- Westminster 
Evans, George Dublin County 
Ewart, William oo: Liverpool 
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List of {Fes. 


Fancovurt, Charles St. John Barnstaple 
FazaKker.ey, John N. .. Peterborough 
Fecror, John M. .. a Dover 
Fei_pen, William o Blackburn 
Fettowes, hon. Newton Devonshire 
Fercous, John oie ihe Dysart 
Fercuson, sir Ronald C. .. Nottingham 
Frrcuson, Sir Rob. A., bt. Londonderry 
Frercuson, Robert .. Haddingtonshire 
Frrouson, George .. .. Banffshire 
Fercusson, Robert C. .. Kirkcudbright 
FIeLpeEn, John... -» Oldham 
Frncn, George... .. Stamford 
Finn, William F. .. = -Aalhkennny Co. 
Firz-Grspon, hon. Rich... Limerick Co. 
Frrzroy, lord Chas. .. Bury St. Edm. 
Firzsimon, Christopher. . Dublin County 
Firzsimon, Nicholas .. King’s County 
FLeretwoop, Peter H... .- Preston 
Fiemina, John .. .. Hampshire 
Fotry, Edward T. .. Herefordshire 
Forkrs, sir Wm. J. H. B. bt. .. Norfolk 
Fouuerrt, sir Will. W. a Exeter 
Forses, Will... .. Stirlingshire 
Forbes, viscount .. .- Longford 
Forester, hon.G.C.W. .. Wenlock 
Forster, Chas.S. .. .. Walsall 
Fort, John .. »e Clitheroe 
Fox, Charles R. .. .. Stroud 


FREEMANTLE, sir Thos. bt. Buckingham 
Frencu, Fitzstephen .. Roscommon 
FRresuFrie.p, Jas. W. Penryn 


Gasket, Daniel .. Wakefield 
GaskELL, James M. .. «+ Wenlock 
Geary, sir W.R. P., bt. “* Kent 
Gitton, William D. .. Linlithgow, &c. 
Gisnorne, Thomas ..  .. Derbyshire 
Grapstrone, William E,  .. Newark 
Grapstone, Thomas a Leicester 
Giynwne, sir Stephen R., bt... Flint 
Goopricke, sir Fras, L., bt. .. Stafford 
Gorpon, Robert .. -- Cricklade 
Gorpon, hon. William .. Aberdeenshire 
Gore, Will.O. 7 Salop 
GorinG, Harry D.  .. New Shoreham 
Goutpury, rt. hon. Henry Camb. Univ. 
Govuxsurn, Edward “a Leicester 
Grauam,tt. hon. sir J.R.G, Cumberland 
Grant, right hon. Chas. Inverness-shire 
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Henry Thomas Hope, 
Captain Maurice Berkeley. 
GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. Algernon G. Talmash. 
Great GRIMSBY. 
E. Heneage. 
GREENWICH. 
Edward George Barnard, 
J. Angerstein. 
GUILDFORD, 
James Mangles, 
Charles Baring Wall. 
Hanirax. 
Charles Wood, 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley. 
HaMPpsnire, 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Shawe Lefevre, 
James Winter Scott. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Willis Fleming, 
H. C. Compton. 
Harwicn. 
Rt. hon. J. C. Herries, 
F. R. Bonham. 
Hastings. 
Frederick North, 
Howard Elphinston. 
HAVERFORDWEST, 
W.H. Scourfield. 
Heston. 
Lord James Townsend. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 
Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Edward T, Foley, 
Sir Robert Price, bart. 
HEREFORD. 
Edward Bolton Clive, 
Robert Biddulph. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Lord Viscount Grimston, 
Abel Smith, 





Rowland Ashton, 
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HERTFORD. 
Lord Viscount Mahon, 
Hon. W. Cowper. 
Honiron. 
A. Chichester, 
Colonel Bailey. 
HorsHamM. 
Robert Henry Hurst. 
HuDDERSFIELD. 
John Blackburne. 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Viscount Mandeville, 
John Bonfoy Rooper 
HuNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Frederick Pollock. 
Hyrne. 
Stewart Marjoribanks. 
IpswIcu. 
R. A. Dundas, 
Fitzroy Kelly. 
KENDAL. 
James Barham, 
KENT. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart., 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
(Western Division.) 
Sir W. Geary, bt. 
Thomas Law Hodges. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
G. R. Phillips. 
Kina’s Lyxyn. 
Hon. Ld. G. F. C. Bentinck, 
Rt. hon. Sir 8. Canning. 
KinGstTon-UProN-HULL. 
D. Carruthers, 
William Hutt. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Andrew Lawson, 
John Richards. 
LAMBETH. 
Rt. Hon. Chas. Tennyson, 
Benjamin Hawes, jun. 
LANCASHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon, Ed. G. S, Stauley, 
John Wilson Patten. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Francis Egerton, 
Hon. R. B. Wilbraham, 
LANCASTER. 
Thomas Greene, 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Rt. hon. Sir H. Hardinge. 
LEEDs, 
Rt. hon. Sir John Beckett, 
Edward Baines, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Lord Robert W. Manners, 
Chas. March Phillips. 
(Southern Division.) 
Henry Halford, 
Frewen Turner. 
LEICESTER. 
Sergeant Goulburn, 
Thomas Gladstone. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Hotham, 
Thomas Bish. 
LEWEs. 
Sir Chas. Richard Blunt, 
Thomas Read Kemp. 
LICHFIELD. 
Sir George Anson, 
Sir Edward D. Scott. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Hon. C. A. W. Pelham, 
T. Corbett. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland.) 
Henry Handley, 
Gilbert John Heathcote. 
LINCOLN. 
Colonel Sibthorp, 
Edward G. E. L. Bulwer. 
LISKEARD. 
Charles Buller, jun. 
LIVERPOOL. 
William Ewart, 
Viscount Sandon. 
Lon DON. 
Matthew Wood, 
James Pattison, 
William Crawford, 
George Grote. 
LuDLow. 
Viscount Clive, 
Lechmere Charlton. 
Lyme Reais. 
William Pinney. 
LYMINGTON. 
John Stewart, 
W. A. Mackinnon. 
MaccLesFiELD. 
John Ryle, 
John Brocklehurst, jun. 
MaIpDsToNeE, 
Wyndham Lewis, 
Abraham W. Robarts. 
Matpon. 
Quintin Dick, 
Thos. Barrett Lennard. 
MALMESBURY. 
Viscount Andover, 
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Matton. 
Charles C. Pepys, 
J.C. Ramsden. 
MANCHESTER. 
R. hon. C. P. Thomson, 
Mark Phillips. 
MaRLBOROUGH. 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry B, Baring. 
Great Mar.Low. 
Sir W. Clayton, bt. 
Thomas Peers Williams. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Sir S. Whalley, knt. 
H. L. Bulwer. 
MERIONETHSIIRE. 
Sir Robert W. Vaughan, bt. 
Mertuyr TyDVIiL. 
Josiah John Guest. 
MIpDLESEX. 
George Byng, 
Joseph Hume. 
Mipuvursvt. 
W.5S. Poyntz. 
Mon MOUTHSHIRE. 
Right hon. Lord G. C. H. 
Somerset, 
Wm. Addams Williams. 
Mon MOuTH. 
Benjamin Hall. 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 
MontTGOMERY. 
John Edwardes. 
Moreetn. 
Hon. E. G. Howard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
Sergeant Wilde. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE. 
William Heury Miller, 
Edmund Peel. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
W. Ord, 
Sir Matthew W. Ridley. 
NEwPort. 
John Heywood Hawkins, 
Wm. Henry Ord. 
NoRrFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edmund Wodehouse, 
Lord Walpole. 
Western Division. 
Sir W. J. H. B. Folkes, bt, 
Sir Jacob Astley, bart. 
NORTHALLERTON, 
W. B, Wrightson. 
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NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Viscount Milton, 
Lord Brudenell. 
(Southern Division.) 
William R. Cartwright, 
Sir C. Knightley. 
NorTHAMPTON. 
Robert Vernon Smith, 
Charles Ross. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Viscount Howick, 
Lord Ossulston. 
(Southern Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 
Thomas W. Beaumont. 


Norwicn. 

Viscount Stormont, 

Hon. R. C. Scarlett. 
NotTrinGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Viscount Lumley, 

Thomas Houldsworth. 
(Southern Division.) 

Earl of Lincoln, 

John Evelyn Denison. 

NorrinGitaM. 
Sir R. Crawford Ferguson, 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 
OLDNAM. 
John Fielden, 
William Cobbett. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Norreys, 

George Granville Harcourt, 

Richard Weyland. 

Oxrorp, Ciry. 
W. Hughes Hughes, 
Donald Maclean. 
Oxrorp UNIversiry. 
Thomas G. B. Estcourt, 
Sir R. Harry Inglis. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Sir John Owen, bart. 
PEMBROKE. 

Hugh Owen Owen. 

Penryn AND FALMouTn. 

J. W. Freshfield, 

Robert Monsey Rolfe. 


PETERBOROUGH. 

Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
John Nicholas Fazakerley. 
PETERSFIELD. 

C. Hector. 
PLYMouTH. 

John Collier, 

Thomas Bewes. 
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PonTEFRACT. 
John Gully, 
Lord Pollington. 

Poo.e. 

Right hon. sir John Byng, 
C. A. Tulk. 

PorTsMouTH. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Francis Thornhill Baring, 

PRESTON. 

Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, 


Hon. Henry Thos. Stanley. 


RADNORSUIRE. 
Walter Wilkins. 
New Rapwor. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
Sergeant Talfourd, 
Charles Russell. 
REIGATE. 
Viscount Eastnor. 
RicuMonpD. 
Hon. John Chas. Dundas, 
A. Spiers. 
Rrron. 
Sir C. Dalbiac, 
F. Pemberton. 


RocuDALe. 
J. Entwistle. 
RocneEstTeR. 
Ralph Bernal, 
Twisden Hodges. 
RvuTLANDSHIRE. 
Sir Gerard Noel, bart. 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. 


Rye. 
Edward Barrett Curteis. 
SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 
SALISBURY. 
William Bird Brodie, 
Wadham Wyndham. 
SALOP, Or SHROPSIIIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Sir Rowland Hill, bart. 
W. O, Gore. 

(Southern Division.) 
Earl of Darlington, 
Hon. Robert H. Clive. 

SANDWICH. 


S. G. Price, 


Sir Edward T. Troubridge. 


ScARBOROUGH. 
Col. Sir F. Trench, 
Sir John V. B. Johnstone. 
SUAFTESBURY. 
John Sayer Poulter, 
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SHEFFIELD. 
John Parker, 
James Silk Buckingham. 
SHOREIIAM. 
Sir Chas. Merrick Burrell 
Harry Dent Goring. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Sir John Hanmer, bart., 
J. Cressett Pelham. 
SOMERSETSILIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Gore Langton, 
W. Miles. 

(Western Division.) 
Edward A. Sanford, 
Charles John K. Tynte. 

SOUTHAMPTON, 
James Barlow Hoy, 
A. R. Dottin. 

SoutH SHIELDs, 
Robert Ingham. 

SOUTHWARK, 
John Humphery, 
D. W. Harvey. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Sir Oswald Moseley, bart. 
Edward Buller. 

(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Wrottesley, bart., 
Edward John Littleton. 

STAFFORD. 
F. Holyoake Goodricke, 
Wm. Fawkener Chetwynd. 

STAMFORD. 
Thomas Chaplin, 
George Finch. 

Sr. ALBAN’s. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, 
Henry G. Ward. 

St. Ives. 

James Halse. 

STOCKPORT. 
Thomas Marsland, 
Henry Marsland. 

STroKE-UPON-T RENT. 
R. E. Heathcote, 

John Davenport. 
STROUD, 
G. P. Scrope, 
Colonel Fox. 
SuDBURY. 
J. Bagshaw, 
B. Smith. 
SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Lord Henniker, 
Sir C, B, Vere, 
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(Western Division.) 
Colonel Rushbrooke, 
H. Wilson. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Alderman Thompson, 
D. Barclay. 
SuRREY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Captain Alsager, 
Aubrey Wm. Beauclerk. 
(Western Division.) 
Wm. Joseph Denison, 
C. Barclay. 
Sussex. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Chas. C. Cavendish, 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
(Western Division.) 
Lord John G. Lennox. 
Earl of Surrey. 
SWANSEY. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Sir Robert Peel, 
W. Yates Peel. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Russell, 
J. Rundle. 


TAUNTON. 
Edward Thos. Bainbridge, 
Henry Labouchere. 

TEWKESBURY. 
W. Dowdeswell, 
Chas. Hanbury Tracy. 

THETFORD. 
Earl of Euston, 

Francis Baring. 
TuIRSK. 
Samuel Crompton. 

TIVERTON, 
John Heathcote, 

James Kennedy. 

Torness. 
Lord Seymour, 

Jasper Parrot. 
Tower HaMLets. 
William Clay, 
Stephen Lushington. 
TRURO, 
Ennis Vivian, 
William Tooke. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
George Frederick Young. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Daniel Gaskell. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William S, Blackstone. 
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WALSALL. 
Chas. Smith Forster. 
WaAREHAM,. 
John Hales Caleraft. 
WARRINGTON. 
Ireland Blackburne. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
D. Stratford Dugdale. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir J. Mordaunt, bt. 
I. Shelden. 
WARWICK. 
Hon. Sir C. J. Greville, 
Edward Bolton King. 
WELLS. 
John Lee Lee, 
N. Ridley Colborne. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. G. C. W. Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WestTrury. 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bart. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
Colonel Evans. 
WESTMORELAND. 
Viscount Lowther, 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther. 
Werymourtn. 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
W. W. Burdon. 
Wuttsy. 
Aaron Chapman. 
WHITENAVEN. 
Matthias Attwood. 
WIGAN. 
J. H. Fearsley, 
Richard Potter. 
IsLe or WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Godin Simeon. 
WILTON. 
John H. Penruddocke. 
WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Paul Methuen, 
Walter Long. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Benett, 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Bingham Baring, 
WINDSOR. 
John Ramsbottom, 
Sir J. E. Beauvoir. 
WoLVERHAMPTON. 
Thomas Thornely, 
C, Villiers, 
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Woopstock. 
Lord C. S. Churchill. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
(Eastern Division.) 
FE. Holland, 
Thomas Henry Cookes. 
(Western Division.) 
Hon. Henry B. Lygon, 
H. J. Winnington. 
WORCESTER. 
Geo. R. Robinson, 
J. Bailey. 
W ycomBe. 
Hon. Robert John Smith, 
Hon. Charles Grey. 
YARMOUTH. 
W. M. Praed, 
B. Baring. 
YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Hon. Wm. Duncombe, 
Edward 8, Cayley. 
(East Riding.) 
Richard Bethell, 
Paul Beilby Thomson. 
(West Riding.) 
Viscount Morpeth, 
Sir G, Strickland, bt. 
York. 
Hon. T. Dundas, 
J. H. Lowther. 








SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. Wm. Gordon. 


ABERDEEN. 
Alexander Bannerman. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
W. Campbell. 
AYRSHIRE. 
Richard Alex. Oswald. 
Ayr, &c. 
Lord P. J. Stuart. 
BANFSHIRE. 
George Ferguson. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Sir H. P. Campbell. 
BuTEsHIRE. 
Sir William Rae, bt. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Sinclair. 
CLACKMANAN AND 
KIN ROS-SHIRES. 
Charles Adam. 
DuMBARTONSHIRE, 
A. Dennistoun. 
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DuMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John James H. Johnstone. 
Dumrries, &c. 

Matthew Sharpe. 
DuNDEE. 
Rt. hon. Sir H. Parnell, bt. 
EpINBURGHSHIRE, 
Sir George Clerk, bt. 


EDINBURGH. 
Rt. hon. Jas. Abercromby, 
Sir John Campbell. 
ELGINSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis W. Grant. 
ELaIn, &c. 
Andrew Leith Hay. 
FaLkirk, &c. 
W. D. Gillon. 
FIFESHIRE. 
James Wemyss. 


ForFARSHIRE. 
Hon. D. G. Haliburton. 
GLasGow. 
James Oswald, 
Colin Dunlop. 


GREENOCK. 
Robert Wallace. 


HapDINGTONSHIRE. 
Robert Ferguson. 
HappincTon, &c. 
Robert Stewart. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 
Rt. hon. Chas. Grant. 
Inverness, &c. 
Cumming Bruce. 
KILMARNOCK, &c. 
John Bowring. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot. 
KIRKALDY, &c. 
J. Fergus. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Rt. hon. R. C. Fergusson. 
LANARKSHIRE, 
John Maxwell. 
LeiruH, &c. 
Rt. hon, J. A. Murray. 
LIN LITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. Captain Hope. 
Montrose, &c. 
P. Chalmers. 
ORKNEY. 
James Balfour. 
PaIsLey. 
A. G. Speirs. 
PEEBLESHIRE, 
Sir John Hay, bart. 
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PERTHSHIRE. 
Fox Maule. 
PERTH. 
Laurence Oliphant. 
RENFREWSHIRE, 
Sir M. S. Stewart, bart. 
toss AND CROMARTY- 
SHIRES. 
S. Mackenzie. 
RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Lord John Scott. 
St. ANDREW’s, &C, 
Andrew Johnstone. 
SELKIRKSHIRE, 
A. Pringle. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 
William Forbes. 
STIRLING, &C. 
Lord Dalmeny. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 
Roderick Macleod. 
Wick, &c. 
James Loch. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Andrew Agnew, bart. 
Wicton, &c. 
J. Mactaggart. 








IRELAND. 


ANTRIMSHIRE. 
General O’Neil, 
Earl of Belfast. 
ARMAGHSHIRE, 
Wm. Verner, 
Viscount Acheson. 
ARMAGH, 
Leonard Dobbin. 
ATHLONE. 
Captain Matthew. 
Banpon-BRIDGE. 
J. D. Jackson. 
Be rast. 
James Emerson Tennent, 
J. M‘Cance. 
CARLOWSHIRE. 
Colonel Bruen, 
T. Kavanagh. 
CaRLow. 
Francis Bruen. 
CARRICKFERGUS, 
P. Kirke. 
CASHEL. 
Sergeant Perrin. 
CAVANSHIRE, 
Henry Maxwell, 
John Young. 
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Cranr. 
Wm. Nugent M‘Namara, 
Charles O’Brien. 
CLONMEL. 
Dominick Ronayne. 
CoLERAINE. 
Alderman Copeland. 


CorkKSHIRE. 
Feargus O‘Connor. 
G. Samuel Barry. 

Cork Ciry. 
Colonel Chatterton, 
R. Leycester. 


DoNEGALSHIRE. . 
Sir Edmund S. Hayes, bt. 
Colonel Conolly. 


DowNsHIRE. 
Lord Arthur Hill. 
Viscount Castlereagh. 

Down PATRICK. 
D. Kerr. 

DRoGueDa. 
Andrew C. O’Dwyer. 

DvuBLINSHIRE. 
Christopher Fitzsimon, 
George Evans. 

Dustin Ciry. 
Daniel O’Connell, 
Edward Southwell Ruthven, 

Dustin UNIVERSITY, 
Thomas Lefroy, 
Frederick Shaw. 

DUNDALK. 
Sharman Crawford. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. C. Knox. 
DuNGARVAN. 
Sergeant O'Loughlin. 
ENNIs. 
Hewitt Bridgman. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Arthur Henry Cole. 

FERMANAGHSHIRE, 
Mervyn Archdall, 
Viscount Cole. 

GALWAYSIIIRE. 
Thomas B. Martin, 

J. J. Bodkin. 
GALWAY. 
A. H. Lynch, 

KERRYSHIRE. 
Morgen John O’Connell, 
Frederick William Mullins. 

KILDARESHIRE. 

E. Ruthven, jun. 
More O’Ferrall. 
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KILKENNYSIIRE. 
Hon. Colonel Butler, 
William Francis Finn. 

KILKENNY. 
Richard Sullivan. 
Kina’s County. 
Nicholas Fitzsimon, 
Hon. J. C. Westenra. 
KINSALE. 
Colonel Thomas. 
LEITRIM. 
Lord Clements, 
Samuel White. 

LIMERICKSHIRE. 
Hon. R. Hob. Fitzgibbon, 
W.S. O’Brien. 

LIMERICK. 
William Roche, 
David Roche. 

LISBURN. 
Captain Henry Meynell. 

LoNDONDERRYSIIIRE. 
Sir Robert Bateson, bart. 
Captain Jones. 
LONDONDERRY. 

Sir Robert A. Ferguson, bt. 

LoNGFORDSHIRE. 
Lord Viscount Forbes, 
A. Lefroy. 
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LouTHSHIRE. 
P. Bellew, 
M. Bellew. 
Mattow. 
C. D. O. Jephson. 
Mayo. 
Sir W. Brabazon, bart. 
Dominick Browne. 
MEATHSHIRE. 
Henry Grattan, 
Morgan O'Connell. 
MonaGIAN. 
E. Lucas, 
Hon. H. R. Westenra. 
Newry. 
D. C. Brady. 
New Ross. 
John Hyacinth Talbot. 
PoRTARLINGTON. 
Colonel Dawson Damer. 
QvuEEN’s Country. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, bt. 
Thomas Vesey. 
RoscoMMONSHIRE. 
Fitzstephen French, 
Don O’Conor. 
SLIGOSHIRE. 
Alexander Perceval, 
Edward Joshua Cooper. 


Members. 


SLIGO. 
John Martin. 
TIPPERARY. 
Richard Lawlor Sheil, 
R. Otway Cave. 
TRALEE. 
! Maurice O’Connell. 
TYRONEISHIRE. 
Lord C, Hamilton, 
| Henry Corry. 
W ATERFORDSHIRE. 
Sir R. Musgrave, 
R. Power. 
WarerrorpD Ciry. 
H. W. Barron, 
Thomas Wyse. 
WESTMEATH. 
Sir Richard Nagle, bart. 
Montague L. Chapman. 





WFrXFORDSHIRE. 
J. Maher, 
J. Power. 
WEXFORD. 
Charles Arthur Walker. 
WICKLOWSHIRE. 
James Grattan, 
talph Howard. 
YOuGHALL. 





John O’Connell. 





The NUMBER of MEMBERS sent by each County, &c. to Parliament. 


Bedfordshire ........ 4 
Berkshire 9 
Buckinghamshire .... 11 
Cambridgeshire ...... 7 
Cheshire. . 10 
Cornwall 14 
Cumberland Y 
Derbyshire.......... 6 
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Huntingdonshire .... 4 
Kent 18 
Lancashire ..cecccese 20 
Leicestershire......-. 6 
Lincolnshire 13 
Middlesex ......0.-. 14 
Monmouthshire...... 3 
Wortolk: .ccewas 12 
Northamptonshire .... 8 
Northumberland 10 
Nottinghamshire 10 
Oxfordshire. ..ccerese 9 
Rutlandshire ....0... 

Shropshire .. 1 
Somersetshire........ 1 
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Surrey 
Sussex 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 19, 1835, 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.] The 
Writs for the assembling of the new Par- 
liament were made returnable on this 
day, and accordingly the Parliament as- 
sembled for the dispatch of business. It 
was opened by Commission, the Lords 
Commissioners being the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Rosslyn, Lord Wharncliffe, and the Earl 
of Jersey. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted their 
Lordships, that his Majesty, not thinking 
fit to be personally present here this day, 
had been pleased to cause a Commission 
to be issued under the Great Seal, in 
order to the opening of and holding of 
this Parliament. The noble Lord com- 
manded the Usher of the Black Rod to 
inform the Commons that ‘* The Lords 
Commissioners desire the immediate at- 
tendance of the Commons to hear the 
Commission read.” 

The Commons appeared at their Lord- | 
ships’ Bar, preceded by Mr. Ley, the first | 
Clerk at the Commons’ Table. 

The Lord Chancellor then said, 

“* My Lords, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons; His Majesty, not 
thinking fit to be present here this day in 
his Royal person, hath been pleased, in 
order to the opening and holding of this 





Parliament, to cause Letters Patent to be 
VOL. XXVI. {sri} 






issued under his Great Seal, constituting 
us and several other Lords therein named, 
his Commissioners, to do all things in his 
Majesty’s name on his part necessary to 
be performed in this Parliament. This 
will more fully appear by the Letters Pa- 
tent themselves, which must now be read.” 

The Clerk read the Commission. 

The Lord Chancellor then spoke to the 
following effect :— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen ; We have 
it in command from his Majesty to let you 
know that his Majesty will, as soon as the 
Members of both Houses shall be sworn, 
declare to you the causes of his calling 
this Parliament; and, it being necessary 
that a Speaker of the House of Commons 
should be first chosen, it is his Majesty’s 
pleasure that you, Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons, repair to the place where 
you are to sit, and there proceed to the 
choice of some proper person to be your 
Speaker ; and that you present such per- 
son whom you may so choose here to- 
morrow, at three o’clock, for his Majesty’s 
Royal approbation.” . 

The Commons withdrew. 

The Lord Chancellor took the Oaths, as 
did some other noble Lords. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 19, | 


2 
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5. 
OPENING OF THE Sesston.] At twelve 
o'clock the doors of the House of Com- 
B 
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mons were thrown open, and the Members 
immediately entered in great numbers. 
In five minutes not less than 300 Members 
were in the House. We preserve this re- 
cord to mark the great interest excited by 
the expected contest for the Speakership. 

Shortly after two, the Usher of the Black 
Rod summoned the Members to hear the 
Commission read in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Ley, the Chief Clerk of the House, 
accordingly proceeded thither, followed by 
the Chancellor of the Exc hequer, Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Herries, and a great many 
Members. 

On their return, the Clerk announced, 
that the Commons had been summoned to 
the House of Peers, and had been com- 
manded to choose a Speaker. 

Croce of a Speaker.] Lord Francis 
Egerton rose, 
Clerk, who presided, as follows: — Mr. 
Ley, his Majesty’s gracious communication 
having pointed out to this House its pre- 
liminary task and duty, I rise for the pur- 
pose of making a Motion, which, if it 
meet, as I confidently trust it will, with 
the approbation of a majority of those who 
hear me, will carry his Majesty's pleasure 
into effect, and will do so, 1 conceive, in 
a manner most calculated to secure and 
promote all those great interests which 
can be affected by the object of the pre- 
sent discussion. At no period of this 
country’s s history, under no circumstances, 
public or otherwise, that I can conceive, 
could a fitting selection of an individual 
from among us, to fill the Chair, be a 
matter of greater public concern, or a 
Motion which tends to that selection a 
question of more serious responsibility, 
In the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, when all know, and I am sure deeply 
feel, that the House must inevitably 
enter upon fields of discussion of vital im- 
portance to the interests of the State, I 
feel that we should look narrowly and 


closely to the qualifications of the indivi- | 


dual to whom we must look for guidance 
and advice, for the maintenance of our 
high. privileges and constitutional inde- 
pendence, for the due control over the 
fervour and excitement of our Debates, 
and for a wise exercise of that influence 
which we, with a proud, graceful, and salu- 
tary submission, are wont, and Lam sure 
are now ready, to delegate to the individual 
we call to the Chair, and for whose attend- 
ance the honours and emoluments derived 
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from it are in my judgment no more than 
a compensation for the toil, the anxiety, 
and the sacrifices of him who competently 
fills it. In addition to that mass of cir- 
cumstances which at any time must make 
the qualifications of the individual a 
matter of interest and importance, I need 
not remind the House, that a great public 
calamity has given new weight to the 
value of one of those qualifications, more 
rare than patience itself,—harder to be 
met with than even candour and discretion, 
under present circumstances the lot of 
but one individual-—namely, experience in 
office. I need scareely add, that to 
that person the object of my Motion €X- 
pressly points; and | must say, that if 
any circumstances existed which should 
deprive the House of the opportunity of 
securing the services and tried abilities of 
that individual, I can scareely conceive a 
more legitimate subject of sincere 
gret; for he is a Member competent 
above all others, to carry into effect in 
this new locality, the laws of common con- 
venience, the salutary usages and prac- 
tices of the old. [I ask the House to look 
at the loss we have recently experienced — 
to consider the lamentable deprivation we 
have suffered—the documents, the records, 
the evidence that has been consumed by 
that melancholy catastrophe, and then hon, 
Members will feel, that the extensive 
knowledge and intimate acquaintance 
with such matters possessed by that indi- 
vidual cannot be too highly appreciated, 
and aiford the best hope of restoration, 
substitution and repair. I confess that, 
with such feelings, I should grudge him 
even that ease and retirement which so 
many years of service so well entitle him 
to demand—I should almost grudge him 
the very favours of the Crown which 
might have called him to functions and 
honours elsewhere, and have rendered 
him therefore incapable of the situation to 
which I am anxious that the House should 
again invite him. After what I have said, it 
is almost a useless matter of form for me to 
mention the name of Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton, the eminent individual who has 
proved for eighteen years in that chair his 
undoubted competence, and who, on seven 
successive occasions, has accepted an all 
but unanimous invitation to resume it. 
The House, therefore, has most unequivo- 
cally shown its approbation both of his 
qualifications for the discharge of the im- 
portant duties belonging to the office, and 


re- 
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his manner of executing them. It would 
be as idle in me, as it would be painful to 
my right hon. Friend, were I to attempt to 
travel after any fashion of my own over 
those grounds of just eulogy which on so 
many recent occasions have been peram- 
bulated by others far more competent to 
impress their opinions on this assembly. 
Public attention has already been called, 
with peculiar force and justice, to the | 
speeches of noble Lords and hon. Gen- } 
tlemen, who, on the last occasion, when | 
the right hon. Gentleman was placed in 
the Chair, gave their approbation io the 
choice | now recommend; and it~ will 
be recollected that these sentiments ema- | 
nated from Gentlemen who went on the pre- 
sumption that they were opposed to thie | 
right hon. Gentleman on political grounds, | 
I lay, as I have a right to do, the more | 
stress on this circumstance, because I do | 
feel, that from the spirit of party it might 
be very possible for an individual to secure 
the praise of those who felt that his poli- | 
tical sentiments were congenial with their 
own. I almost believe, that if by any, 
casual circumstance an individual were 
called to the Chair who was in any respect | 
disqualified for its duties, he might for a} 
time be supported by that good will and | 
partiality which, even unconsciously to | 
themselves, such as mingle in political | 
strife will bestow on afavouriteanda friend. | 
Such is not the nature of the testimony | 
1 am able to produce, and which is so| 
much superior to my own, that I trust the 
House will afford me the opportunity of 
bringing it under itsconsideration. [| take | 
it from the last debate on the subject, 
which will satisfactorily show that even 
the political opponents of my right hon. 
Friend advocated his claim to the Chair. 
Before, therefore, I proceed to the Motion, 
I have to ask permission, and [ think the 
House will extend it to me, to direct its 
attention to a few brief extracts from the 
discussion to which I refer. 1 trust that 
hon. Gentlemen, whose names may be called 
in question, will acquit me of any wish to 
make invidiousallusions tosentiments which 
did as much honour to their candour and 
integrity as to their eloquence. First, I will 
advert to what was then said by my noble 
Friend and relative the Member for the 
West-Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth). 
My noble friend then said, that the duty 
of the Speaker was to preside fairly, can- 
didly, and impartially over the business of | 
that House. That duty, it was admitted ! 
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on all hands, had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, and therefore he thought that tLe 
objection, the sole objection made by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not hold the same 
political opinions as the majority of that 
House, was on this occasion by no means 
a forcible or appropriate objection. He 
was of opinion, that that circumstance was 
rather in favour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man since he had shown that, whatever 


might be his political sentiments, he did 
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i notallow them to bias his conduct as a 


public functionary. ‘Tt was always irk- 
some,” his noble Friend continued, * to 
indulge in panegyric in the presence 
object. He, however, felt himself consi- 
derably relieved from that difficulty by 
referring to what took place shortly betore 
the close of the last Session.* My 
noble Friend then proceeded to applaud 
the ‘uniailing punctuality, the dili- 
gence, atlability, and suavity of man- 
ners of Sir Charles Sutton,” and added, 


t af 
OT Its 


ithat ‘*he had displayed, dignity with- 


out pedantry, and courtesy without ser- 
vility, and that these invaluable qualities 
marked every hour of his official conduct.” 
My noble Friend was followed by the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Westminster, 
who, after aiding and supporting my 
noble relative’s observations, asked a 
question, which perhaps some hon. Gen- 
tlemen may think might be asked now 
without meeting with any response— 
Quis vituperavit? That question, as | 
said, it may be difficult even now to an- 
swer; for I cannot believe that we shalihear 
repeated in this place the kind of vitupera- 
tion which seems to have been uttered else- 
where. At all events, we may put it in 
this form—Quis vitupercturus est. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
speaking on the same occasion on the 
question whom the House should place in 
the Chair, and resisting the Motion, the 
nominator of my right hon. Friend, ad- 
mitted his great qualifications. If, how- 
ever, the prediction entertained as to his 
vote this day may be relied upon, it leaves 
me without the power of imputing to the 
hon, and learned Member any charge of 
inconsistency; but it may be asserted, 
that he at least formerly concurred in the 
remarks made upon the personal qualities 
of my right hon. Friend. His testimony 
Ihave a right to consider a strong one, 
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and it goes decidedly in support of the 
others that I have just read. If these allu- 
sions contained anything invidious in their 
application I should certainly stop here, 
and not continue my quotations from 
the speeches of noble Lords or hon. Gen- 
tlemen taken from this assembly, and not 
now belonging to it; but I think, on the 
contrary, that the sentiments they deli- 
vered in 1833 conferred upon them no- 
thing but honour; and 1 shall close my 
list, therefore, with the evidence of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
since been translated to the other House 
by a domestic calamity. He said, that 
the qualifications of my right hon. Friend 
were ‘‘ pre-eminent,” and that he was 
‘infinitely better fitted for the situation 
than any other Member could possibly be.” 
These, the House will recollect, are not 
the testimonies of private partiality or 
intimate friendship—still less are they the 
consequences of undue preference to any 
party or section of a party in the House or 
in the country. This is not the evi- 
dence of partial friends, but the voluntary 
tribute of honourable adversaries—not the 
panegyric of an advocate, but the verdict 
of a jury. Itis upon this almost universal 
feeling in the House, upon proof of tried 
fitness and experienced ability, that I 
rely, and I hope that my Motion will 
meet with the approbation of the majority 
of the House. Ido regret, that circum- 
stances should exist which would make 
it insincerity in me to affect to proceed 
upon the assumption that my proposal will 
meet with that unanimity which, for the 
reasons I have stated, I think it well de- 
serves. I regret, for my own sake, that cir- 
cumstances are likely to place me in oppo- 
sition to many Gentlemen whom I esteem 
and regard, not, indeed, upon any question 
involving the great interests of the State, 
or the enlarged principles of political dis- 
cussion. Energies, honestly and justly 
applied on any side of a subject, I trust 
will leave mutual respect unimpaired ; 


but here, I apprehend, the application of 


those energies would be wasted and mis- 
directed. At the same time, I do not 
believe that the Motion I shall submit 
will be resisted by an amendment to be 
supported by those strange charges and 
monstrous absurdities which have ap- 
peared in other shapes, for the last two 
or three months, before the public. Ido 
not believe that I shall hear, on this oc- 
vasion, of the misconduct of Privy Coun- 
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cillors, or their attendance on the red. 
lettered circulars of the Clerk of the 
Council, construed into treason. I do not 
believe that we shall be called upon to 
meet indictments framed on the pages of 
“The Mirror of Fashion,” or from the 
information obtained from those invisibie 
and mysterious agents who track the pro- 
gress of individuals through the avenues 
of private life to scenes of convivial enter- 
tainment, and who bribe the Sosias of the 
Amphitryons of the day for lists not al- 
ways correct of the invited. ‘To suppose 
that opposition would rest upon announce- 
ments of this kind in the public press of 
the day would be too contemptible, and 
would, [ am sure, be doing injustice to 
those by whom it is intended. But I 
understand that the opposition to the 
Motion with which I shall have the honour 
of concluding is to be rested, not on the 
qualities of the party I shall propose, but 
ona great public principle. With that public 
principle it is undoubtedly difficult for me 
to deal, because the noble Lord who has, 
with that talent and ability which belongs 
to him, achieved the detection and dis- 
covery to which I allude, has kept it in 
Cimmerian darkness. I must say, that, if 
he had been the inventor of gunpowder 
himself, he could not have been more 
confidently explicit as to the existence of 
that principle, or more prudent and 
oracular as to its nature and composition. 
The noble Lord, who, I believe, may be 
looked up to as at least the intended 
leader of this House, whether self-elected 
I know not, or whether elevated on the 
bucklers of a tumultuary host, amid the 
clash of weapons hitherto crossed in all 
but mortal strife, amidst discordant war- 
cries, over which one shout alone (the 
solitary symptom of union) is predominant 
—‘ return to ofiice’”—I know not; but 
that noble Lord, I say, has left the princi- 
ple he propounded so obscure, that we 
can only conjecture its nature till some 
one shall have appeared to expound it to 
the House. It appears to me, however, 
probable that it is a principle we have 
met with elsewhere, not in ambiguity, but 
blazoned on election banners and_ in 
hustings speeches, amidst the acclama- 
tions of electors—-a principle new to Eng- 
lish feelings, and oftensive, as I believe, 
to our narrow prejudices—the principle 
of condemnation without trial. If that 
is to be the principle which is to flash con- 
viction on the doubting, to fix the wavering, 
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and reunite the phalanx which, by various 
accidents of disunion and secession, hes 
had its bands somewhat dispersed, I trust 
that hon. Gentlemen will be able to sup- 
port it in this House and carry it into 
effect without violation of their own con- 
sistency, and without the support of ar- 


guments which on the last occasion of 


this kind they raised very eloquent voices 
to combat and repudiate, namely, the 
principle, that political considerations — 
the consideration of the political opinions 
of the individual who is to be called to 
the Chair—are to set aside all others 
of talent, fitness, ability, experience, 
or even, what will be more shocking 
to some, the consideration of public 
economy. Before I conclude the observa- 
tions I have been addressing to the House, 
I trust I may express my confidence that 
I have avoided the use of language which 
could be thought to savour of disrespect 
to any Gentleman who has been named 
by popular report as a candidate for this 
office. With regard to the indivi- 
dual right hon. Gentleman who is likely, 
as is understood, to be proposed to 
the House, I certainly feel, whatever 
may be the opinion entertained by this 
House of his talents, he is at least so far 
supgrior to me in everything that can 
command the deference of this House, 
that it would ill-become me, however 
others may think fit to exercise their 
right, to question his abilities in any par- 
ticular; and I beg to express to him the 
fullest measure of respect and deference, 
which, I will not say I myself, but the 
nicest sensibility of his friends, may con- 
sider to be his due. [ should have been 
well content, had the task — however 
honourable and consonant to my feelings 
of regard and esteem—of proposing my 
right hon. Friend to the Chair, fallen into 
worthier hands; and, if possible, more 
remote from the suspicion of private par- 
tiality, and more resembling the quarters 
from which those eulogiums, and that 
eloquence which placed him in the Chair 
on the last occasion proceeded. But | 
have felt myself supported in the task I 
have undertaken by the strong assurance 
and conviction, that my execution of it, 
however imperfect and unsatisfactory to 
this House, will not be unsatisfactory to 
a large majority of the large constituency 
which sent me here—sent me here not ma- 
nacled or fettered by pledges, not with one 
arm tied up to fight, if need be, the battle 
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of our liberties, but with my discretion 
free on a subject which, of all others, 
every man who considers it must feel to 
be one on which the Members of this 
House should be left with their judgment 
unbiassed. At all events, I am satisfied, 
that if the oceasion should ever arise in 
which I should have to answer at the bar 
of offended public opinion for errors of 
judgment or failings of incapacity, the 
first occasion on which [I have had the 
honour of mingling in the discussions of 
this House will not be the one on which 
those who blame me will fix for censure. 
I will not presume tc make any further 
trespass on the time of the House, but 
will conclude by moving ‘ That Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton do take the 
Chair.” 

Sir Charles Burrell was understood to 
express himself nearly as follows :-—I 
should not have intruded myself upon the 
attention of the House on this important 
occasion, had it not been for particular 
reasons, which my friends have been 
pleased to consider valid; but, after the 
excellent and eloquent speech of the 
noble Lord, my intrusion upon the atten- 
tion of the House will be short. I offer 
myself to the consideration of the House 
as aman who seconds the Motion of the 
noble Lord, but without any party views, 
and upon no political principle; 1 second 
the Motion from an entire conviction of 
the superior fitness of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who formerly was our Chairman, 
for that office, over every Member in 
the House, without meaning disparage- 
ment to any one, and much less to the 
right hon. Gentleman whom we understand 
it Is in contemplation to propose. For 
that right hon. Gentleman | have the very 
highest respect; I know him to have con- 
siderable talents, and to be a man of the 
highest integrity; and in what I do, | 
repeat that Lintend him no disparagement. 
In 1817 it happened that I, from cireum- 
stances of regard for a particular friend of 
mine, the right hon, Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire, ard from a persuasion of his 
fitness for the office, had the honour to 
second his nomination for the Chair, 
Since that period Ihave had opportunities, 
from having been in Parliament ever 
since, of noticing the urbanity, the efli- 
ciency, and the impartiality of the right 
hon. Gentleman who was then elected 
to fill the Chair. With this conviction, 
I think I should do an injustice to him, 
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and injustice to my own character, if I 
could consent to give a silent vote on 
this occasion. I should not do justice to 
his merits or my own sense of them if | 
did not at once acknowledge that the high 
expectations which were then formed of 
him had been fully realized by the abilities 
and impartiality of the right hon, Gentle- 
man. Under the peculiar circumstances, 
as the noble Lord properly styled them, in 
which we are placed, I trust the House 
will conclude by again availing itself of 
the qualifications of which we have had 
such satisfactory evidence. It is required 
in the Speaker we must now elect, that 
he should be well acquainted with all the 


business, so that all deficiencies may be 


supplied in the new building which is to | 


be erected for us, and which none can be 
so excellent a judge of as the right hon. 
Gentleman, whose experience is known to 
be so great with every part of the business 
of the House. Under all the circum- 
stances, I give my most cordial assent to 
the Motion of the noble Lord. I will not 
detain the House further; for anything | 
could say, would be mere surplusage, 
after the eloquent speech of the noble 
Mover. 

Mr. Denison spoke to the following 
effect. It is seldom that I intrude upon | 
the House, and it is with great reluctance 
that Ido so upon the present occasion ; 
indeed, nothing but the most imperative | 
sense of public duty, and the wishes of | 
my friends around me, could have induced | 


me to come forward at this most important | 
when the public mind is most | 
, not only of) in all the troubles and difficulties which 


crisis, 
excited; and when the ey 
this country, not only of ‘anon, but of 
the whole civilized world are watching | 
our deliberations. In a great part of 
what has fallen from the noble Lord, | 
whose appearance in this House I am 
glad to see, and likewise in what has 
fallen from my hon. 
for Shoreham, I perfectly concur, In all 
that has been stated respecting the 


amiable and excellent qualities of the! 


right hon. Gentleman who was lately our 
Speaker, I agree; and, indeed, no one 
can dispute his virtues in private life. 
But this is not a quest ion of personal | 
character— it is a question of great public 
principle. Yes, I say, however the noble 
Lord (Lord F. Egerton) may be inclined } 
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tion of public principle; I must add, and 
he will excuse me for doing so, that I 
think he has thrown more asperity into 
this Debate than necessary—and has 
‘*Leaped his light courser o'er the bounds of 
taste,” 
I trust T shall not follow his example in 
that respect, but state my views of the 


position in which we are placed without 


iin the 


least provoking angry feelings. 
Sir, it is upon public principles that | 
shall take the liberty of trespassing a very 


| few moments on the time of the House, at 


a moment when our decision is looked for 


with breathless anxiety by endless thou- 


| sands. I shall go bi wk 
duties of the House in the conduct of its | 


Friend, the Member | 


a little to what 
has taken place within the last two or 
three years. [lis Majesty, with that 
undoubted right he possesses, dissolved 
the last Parliament, and appealed to his 
people. The people have responded to 
his Majesty's call, and have returned a 
majority of Representatives to this House 
warmly and steadily attached to the great 
principles of Reform. Now, with all my 
respect for the character of the late right 
hon. Speaker, the Member for the Uni- 
‘versity of Cambridge; I must take the 
liberty of stating, that in my humble 
opinion, it is incumbent on this House to 
place in our Chair—the highest situation 
to which a British Commoner can aspire, 
and which makes him who fills it the 
President of the first and most influential 
‘assembly in the universe—a gentleman 
assimilated in principle and opinions to 
the great majority of the House. In all 
the political storms which must inevitably 
take place in the course of a short time,— 


are incidental to the present state of the 
political atmosphere; and which, like 
coming events, cast their sh: vows be- 
| fore,’—in all the discussions which must 


| 


those measures which the right hon. 
Baronet now at the head of his Majesty’s 

| Government has promised to bring for- 

ward upon the Church Reform—upon the 
subject of Corporation Reform —and that 
| most crying of all grievances, the present 
state of the C hurch of ireland, which I 
understand it is the intention of the present 
Ministry to reform—in the consideration 
of these questions, and in the discussion 
‘which must take place concerning the 
dismissal of my noble Friend, Lord Mel- 


to sneer at public principle, or ridicule | bourne and his Administration, unheard 


those who act upon it, that this is a ques-!and without a trial—without that trial 


| necessarily arise upon the introduction of 
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which the right hon. Baronet and the 
friends who surround him so earnestly 
demand for themselves forgetting the 
golden rule ‘* Do as you would be done 
unto”—in the important discussion which 
must arise with respect to the assump- 
tion for a period of three weeks of the 


greater portion of the chief offices of 


State by one individual, who, however 
high in rank and station—however re- 
nowned for his achievements in the 
field (and no man is more ready to do 
him justice upon that point than the 


humble individual who is now addressing | 


you)—in taking upon himself the dis- 
charge of so many functions, appears to 
me to have acted upon that occasion in a 
most unconstitutional manner —in the 
Debate which must necessarily arise upon 
that subject, and upon the many other im- 
portant questions to which I have slightly 
adverted ; it will be incumbent upon this 
House, to have in its Chair a Gentleman 
who, combining impartiality and courtesy 
with dignity, shall likewise agree in 
opinion with the majority of its Members. 
Again, if ever a time should arrive (which 
from the bottom of my heart, I trust may 
never be the case) when—I will not use 
the word * collision,” but when there 
may be some difference of opinion between 
this and the other House of Parliament— 
in such an event, as well as in the other 
instances to which I have alluded, it would 
be of paramount importance, that we 
should have in our Chair, a Gentleman 
whom we know to be sincerely attached 
to the great principles of Reform. I owe 
a thousand apologies to the House for the 
length at which I have trespassed upon its 
patience; but 1 beg to repeat my pro- 
mise of being as brief as_ possible. 
In now proposing my right hon. Friend, 
the member for the city of Edinburgh, to 
fill the chair of this House, I feel that in 
his presence I cannot say all that 1 could 
wish with respect to him; but I take the 
liberty of stating, that in my humble opin- 
ion no gentleman can be more fully quali- 
fied to fill that distinguis!.cd but arduous 
station, either by his uniform consistency, 
his amiable manners, his extensive know- 
ledge, his great legal knowledge, his long 
experience, or by his devoted application 
to business ; and combining, as he does, 
with these, the coolest temper and the 
clearest head, and attached, as he has 
proved himself to be, on many important 
occasions, not only to the great principles 
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of the Reform Act, but in every instance 
to the rights and liberties of the people,— 
possessed of all these qualities, | am con- 
vinced that if we place my mght hon. 
Friend in the Chair, he will also act with 
the strictest impartiality. I flatter myself 
that all those Gentlemen whom I have the 
honour of addressing, who either support- 
ed the principles of the Reform Bill in the 
last Parliament, or who more recently, 
upon the hustings, have avowed their de- 
termination of supporting those principles, 
not according to the mere letter, but in 
substance and in spirit, will do me the 
honour of supporting the motion with 
which I shall conclude, and thus place in 
the Chair of this House, which, as I stated 
before, is the first station to which a Com- 
moner can aspire—the Chair of the great- 
est and most influential assembly of free- 
men in the universe—that right hon. 
Friend of mine, who bears a name not 
unknown to history or to fame, and 
which will ever live in our country’s 
annals. Iam most thankful to the House 
for the attention with which it has heard 
me. I will now trespass no further upon 
its time, than to move “ That the Mem- 
ber for the City of Edinburgh, the right 
hon. James Abercromby, do take the 
Chair.” 

Mr. Ord rose to second the Motion. “Tt 
is with great reluctance, and even with 
regret,” said the hon. Gentleman, “ that I 
offer myself to the notice of the House at 
all, and much more so upon a question of 
such great importance as that which we 
are now assembled to decide. But I have 
another and a deeper source of regret, for 
I feel myself compelled by a sense of 
public duty to oppose the election of a 
right hon. Gentleman whose public services 
I have long witnessed, whose zealous and 
indefatigable exertions in the discharge of 
the duties of his laborious office, I have 
long admired, and whose kindness and 
courtesy of behaviour, I, in cotamon with 
every Member of the House, have uniformly 
experienced. But occurrences sometimes 
present themselves to men engaged in 
public life, when feelings of a private and 
personal nature must give way to others 
dictated by what each individual conceives 
to be his public duty. In my opinion the 
present is one of those occasions; for the 
choice of a Speaker, at this moment, is not 
only attended by all those considerations 
of importance which at all times and 
under all circumstances attach to it, but 
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derives an additional importance from the 
fact that it will be received by the whole 
country, and not only by this country, but 
as my hon. Friend has well observed, by 
other countries, as an intimation of the 
feelings and opinions of the newly-elected 
Parliament upon those important events 
which have taken place within the last 
few months, and which led to the prema- 
ture dissolution of the late Parliament. I 
know that the question which will most 
probably be asked on this occasion is this 
—if the right hon. Gentleman who has 
been proposed by the noble Lord were 


well qualified to fill the situation of 


Speaker in the late Parliament, what has 
since occurred to render him an unfit ob- 


ject of our choice on the present occasion ? 


To those topics to which the noble Lord 
(Lord Francis Egerton) has alluded, I do 
not mean for one moment to advert; but 
I must be allowed to say, that I think the 
circumstances of the times and of the 
case at the present moment, compared to 
those of the period at which the right 
hon. Gentleman was last elected, are 
totally and entirely different. The 
election of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the Chair at the commencement 
of the last Parliament appeared to 
me to be quite a special case; at all 
events, it is undeniably true, that no 
Speaker ever was placed in the Chair of 
this House under such circumstances. 
I had not the honour of a seat in the 
last Parliament, but I believe it was 
generally understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman, had virtually retired, and in 
consequence the usual retiring pension had 
been granted to him. Whatever I may 
think of the discretion or wisdom of the 
late House of Commons upon that point, I 
certainly cannot think it unnatural that 
the Ministry of the day, possessed as those 
Ministers were of all the power and 
influence of the Government, and with an 
overwhelming majority in the House, not- 
vithstanding the political opinions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, should be 
anxious to avail themselves of his 
great experience to conduct the Debates 
of the first Parliament that was as- 
sembled under the Reform Act. The 
election of a Speaker at that time could 
not be regarded, as I conceive it now 
must be, as a test of the strength 
of any political party or any criterion 
of the opinion of this House. It was 
neither so in point of fact, nor was it 
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considered so by any party or by 
any class of persons in the kingdom. The 
question, at that time, from the position 
in which parties were then placed, was 
regarded by all with indifference ; but at 
the present moment, from the altered 
posture of affairs, it is regarded by all 
classes of men, and in every part of the 
empire, with the most intense anxiety; 
because by our decision upon this Question 
our probable decision upon other and 
still more important questions will be 
anticipated. His Majesty has been 
advised to appeal to the sense of the 
people upon those changes which, in the 
undoubted exercise of his prerogative, he 
has thought fit to make in ,his Cabinet. 
The people, in the representatives whom 
they have sent to the present Parliament 
have replied to that appeal; and I own it 
does strike me that if our first act shall be 
to give the highest proof of our confidence 
and approbation, by placing in the chair, 
to preside over our proceedings, and to 
be our organ and representative, any one 
entertaining the principles and _ political 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has been proposed by the noble Lord, 
we shall! greatly disappoint the just ex- 
pectations of the people. These are the 
considerations upon which I feel myself 
obliged, however reluctantly, to oppose 
the re-election of that right hon, Gen- 
tleman. I now turn to the much easier 
part of my task,—to state very briefly to 
the House the reasons that induce me to 
second the motion that has been made by 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Denison) near me. 
[ am not about to enumerate the many 
qualifications which are admitted on all 
sides, to be requisite in a Speaker of the 
House of Commons, because they have 
been described so much more ably than 
1 could pretend to describe them by others 
who preceded me on the present occasion, 
Any attempt on my part, therefore, to 
enumerate or describe those qualifications 
would be a mere waste of time; but 1 may 
be allowed to express my belief that 
I am not blinded by personal partiality 
and friendship for my right hon. Friend, 
when I state that I esteem him in every 
respect to be eminently qualified to fill 
the high station for which he has been 
proposed. Whether I regard his great 
talents, his extensive acquirements, the 
soundness of his judgment, the prompti- 
tude and decision of his character, his 
habits of business, or his long acquaintance 
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and complete familiarity with the practice 
as well as the principle of our laws, I feel 
on all these grounds that my right hon. 
Friend cannot fear acomparison with any 
competitor. But my right hon, Friend 
has another qualification, without which 
all those others that | have mentioned 
would in my opinion be insufficient—1 
mean his known political opinions and 
feelings—which will make him what, in 
my estimation, the Speaker of this House 
ought to be—the fit representative of the 
opinions and principles of what I believe 
to be the great majority of this House. 
Upon these grounds I have the most sin- 
cere pleasure in seconding the Motion of my 
hon. Friend. Those opinions and principles 
which, in my estimation, make my right 
hon. Friend the fit Representative of this 
House, have long been known to his coun- 
try, and have made him the choice of one 
of the largest and most enlightened con- 
stituencies in the kingdom. I conceive, 
therefore, that his election to the Chair, 
to preside over the proceedings of the 
present Parliament, will be regarded by 
the country as the triumph of a great 
public principle. It is upon this ground 
that I shall give him myvote. — I feel that 
the character of this House rests in a 
great measure upon our decision this 
evening; and I also feel, that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, who is to be 
our Representative and our organ on all 
occasions, cannot satisfactorily (to the 
House) discharge those important duties 
unless his principles and opinions are in 
unison with those of the majority of the 
House. Upon these grounds I support 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. I have 
not been much in the habit of addressing 
this House, and | fear that upon the 


present occasion I have expressed myself 


very imperfectly; I trust, however, that 
in the observations [| have ventured to 
make I have not been so unfortunate as 
to give offence to any one. Without 
pressing further upon the patience of the 
House, I beg leave to second the Motion 
‘That the right hon. James Abercromby 
do take the Chair.” 

Sir Charles Manners Suiton was aware, 
that he at all times owed an apology to 
the House for intruding himself upon 
their notice; but he felt that it was an 
occasion on which the House, always 
alive to the honour of public servants, 
would be inclined to give him a patient 
hearing. He assured them, that as, on 
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the one hand, he should not presume to 
state any qualifications of his own for the 
high office which it had been so long his 
good fortune to fill—for he was so cir- 
cumstanced that the House and the public 
must ~~ their own judgment of the 
manner in which he had discharged its 
duties i nearly eighteen years—so, on 
the other hand, ‘he would not presume to 
address them, if, contrary to all the know- 
ledge which he possessed of the feelings 
of the House, and contrary also to his 
own feelings, he could be led to say one 
word in disparagement of the qualitica- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Edinburgh, or 
even if it were to enter into any competition 
with him. These, however, were not the 
srounds on which he wished to address 
himself to the House; but others, which 
he would bring as briefly as he could 
under their consideration. He could not 
but believe that he had pursued a course 
as respectful to the House as it was just 
to himself, in waiting patiently and sub- 
missively under imputations and _ 
affecting the honesty and integrity of ¢ 

man whose highest pride it ever had “at 
and ever would be to have been its servant 
for eighteen years, until he could answer 
them in his proper place—on the floor of 
the House itself. It was for that object 
that he till now had reserved himself, in- 
tending to state with as littlhh—indeed he 
hoped with no asperity, his answer to 
charges, without making any devia- 
tion from their substance. He could not 
but believe that every man would feel, that 
he owed this statement to the House at 
large, and more particularly to the noble 
Lord and the hon. Baronet who had that 
day proposed him once more as a fit 
person to fill the Chair, and who certainly 
would not have proposed him for that 
high office had they considered the impu- 
tations against him to be founded in truth. 
Having said these few words by way of pre- 
face, he would proceed at once to notice, 
not the way in which those imputations had 
been got up, not the assiduity with which 
they had been circulated, but the imputa- 
tions themselves. He believed, that the 
charges against him, when stripped of all 
circumlocution, were substantially these : 
—that, being Speaker, he had busied 
himself in the subversion of the late Go- 
vernment; that he had assisted with 
others in the formation of the new Go- 
yernment; and that he had, last of all, 
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counselled and advised the dissolution of 
the late Parliament. These three charges 
affected public character, and they affect- 
ed peculiarly the character of the Speaker, 
who must, to a certain extent, be in con- 
stant communication with the executive 
Government. They also affected the cha- 
racter of a man who had been described 
somewhere or other as a traitor to the 
House of which he was the mere organ, 
and who had also been denounced as 
guilty of planning the extinction of that 
body to which he owed his own high 
station. Now, in these three charges—in 
all of them collectively, and in each of 
them individually —there was not one 
word of truth, on his honour as a gentle- 
man, from the beginning to the end. To 
the first of these charges—namely, that 
of his having mixed himself up with others 
in subverting the late Administration, he 
would first of all reply, that as soon after 
the prorogation of the last Session of 
Parliament as the public business would 
allow—and there was always some public 
business to be arranged after the Session 
was closed—and with a small delay on 
account of the attention which he was 
obliged to pay to his own private affairs, 
he went down with his family to Brighton. 
It might not be immaterial to add, that at 
that time his Majesty and the Court were 
at Windsor. He remained at Brighton 
without any communication, directly or 
indirectly with his Majesty, until he was 
recalled to London by express on account 
of the lamentable fire at both Houses of 
Parliament. He arrived in London next 
morning while the fire was still raging; 
and, after witnessing the devastation which 
had taken place, it was suggested to him, 
and he immediately felt the justice of the 
suggestion, that it was his duty to write a 
letter to his Majesty, informing him of 
the state of things as far as it was then 
possible to form a judgment, and the 
rather as he was, by the gracious permis- 
sion of his Majesty, living in a portion of 
the ancient palace of Westminster. He 
wrote the letter to his Majesty that even- 
ing, and, with the permission of the 
House, would state the terms in which he 
had written it. The right hon. Gentleman 
then read a copy of the letter, of which 
this is the substance ;— 

“The Speaker feels it his duty to acquaint 
your Majesty, that having heard at Brighton 
early this morning of the lamentable fire at 
the two Houses of Parliament, and the house 
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which, by your Majesty’s gracious permission, 
he inhabits, he lost no time in coming up to 
town. 

“The Speaker regrets to state that both 
Houses of Parliament are entirely destroyed 
—floors, fittings, and roofs; and nothing left 
standing but the outer walls. With respect 
to the Speaker’s house, the greater part of the 
domestic portion of the house is destroyed ; 
and to the rest, including the public apart- 
ments, very extensive damage is done. Much 
of the more valuable part of the library of the 
Ilouse of Commons, as well as papers and 
records, have been saved; and the Speaker 
cannot omit to add his sincere satisfaction 
that Westminster Hall, which was in imminent 
danger at several points, has been fortunately 
preserved. 

“The Speaker trusts that your Majesty will 
pardon the liberty he has taken in communi- 
cating these melancholy occurrences to your 
Majesty.’’ 


a Speaker. 


The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to state, that having written that letter, he 
carried it to the office of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
Secretary of State was not himself in town, 
but he saw the Under-Secretary. He told 
the Under-Secretary that he had written 
a letter to his Majesty, acquainting him 
with the results of the fire, and request- 
ing him to send it down to Windsor to 
his Majesty by a special messenger, if he 
had the power. He also requested him 
to state to Lord Melbourne the letter 
which he had written to his Majesty, and 
the object he had in view in writing it. 
In the course of that evening he (Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton) received a letter 
from Lord Melbourne, informing him that 
his Majesty would be in town next day, 
and directing his attendance at two o'clock 
on that day at St. James’s palace. He 
also received another letter from Lord 
Melbourne, desiring to see him in the 
morning before he went to the Palace. 
In the morning, before he went to Lord 
Melbourne, he received a letter from Sir 
Herbert Taylor, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of his report by his Majesty, and 
enclosing a letter from his Majesty upon 
the subject of providing for the future ac- 
commodation of Parliament. He then 
went and saw Lord Melbourne. He told 
Lord Melbourne that he had received an 
answer to his letter from the King, He 
also informed him of its contents. He 
likewise stated to Lord Melbourne that, 
in the letter, the object of his attendance 
on his Majesty was stated. He then at- 
tended his Majesty. His Majesty saw 
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Lord Melbourne and the Lord Chancellor 
afterwards, and then returned to Windsor. 
The same evening he received another 
letter from Lord Melbourne, informing 
him, that he (Lord Melbourne) and his 
colleagues conceived that a Committee of 
the Privy Council should be appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the fire, and that 
they were desirous that he should be a 
member of that Committee. He received 
his summons as one of that Committee. 
He never missed a single day’s attendance 
upon it whilst it sate, and he was con- 
cerned in framing the Report which 
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emanated from the Privy Council respect- | 
ing 
On the Wednesday following his Majesty 
came to town to hold a Court for the in- 
vestiture of Knights 
Bath ; 
long to that Order, he attended at the 
Court. After the Court was over, he 
asked if it was his Majesty’s intention to | 
return to Windsor, and he was answered 
in the affirmative. He likewise inquired 
whether his Majesty had any farther com- 
mands for him, and was informed that his 
Majesty had not expressed any intimation 
of that kind. He then stated, that as he | 
was going to the Privy Council Office, if 
wanted, he should be found there. On| 
the day following he received a letter from 
Sir Herbert Taylor, conveying his Ma- | 
jesty’s commands that he should be at, 
Windsor at five o'clock on the next day. 
He attended his Majesty’s commands, and | 
he had a long audience of his Majesty on | 
that occasion. With regard to what oc- 
curred at that audience, he (Sir Charles 
Manners Sutton) requested his Mayjesty’s 
permission, and Majesty kind 
enough to command him to communicate | 
to Lord Viscount Meibourne every thing | 
that passed at it. He did not request his | 
Majesty’s permission to state what had | 
occurred at that audience to that House, 
and, therefore, he was not at liberty to 
make that statement now; but if any one 
entertained a doubt on the subject, he | 
begged to refer them to Lord Viscount | 
Melbourne in confirmation of what he now 
stated. He believed the noble Lord | 
whom he now saw on the opposite side | 
of the House was not then in town. He 
did communicate with the right hon. 
Gentleman then at the head of the Woods | 
and Forests (Sir John Hobhouse,) and 
he would confirm what he now stated, 
He (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) returned | 
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the destruction of the two Houses. | 
| then 


of the Order of the | 
and as he had the honour to be- | 
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from Windsor on the Saturday morning. 
When he returned he stated to that right 
hon. Gentleman that he had his Majesty’s 
command to wait on him, and that, on 
doing so, he had been directed by his 
Majesty to survey Buckingham-house and 
gardens, and report thereon. The right 
hon. Gentleman snggested to send for 
Mr. Blore the architect, to accompany 
him on the oceasion, which he did. He 


| went over Buckingham palace with Mr. 


Blore, and he drew up his report, which 
he was to send to the King. Before, 
however, he sent it to the King, he brought 
it and showed it to Lord Viscount Mel- 
bourne and the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, and then he sent it to Brighton. 
He received an acknowledgment of it from 
Sir Herbert Taylor, and there terminated 
his communication with his Majesty. Sub- 
sequently the late Government was dis- 
solved, and it had been laid to his (Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton’s) charge, that 
he had been intriguing for its dissolution. 
Now, upon such a point, it was impossible 
for any man to speak but upon the sanction 
of his own personal honour. Under that 
sanction, he now declared that he had no 
anticipation of such an event, and that 
the first information he received of it was 
article in one of the morning 
papers. In fact, he heard nothing, he 
knew nothing of it before. He feared that 
he was becoming tedious. ‘The question, 
however, was one involving his personal 
honour and character, and, therefore, of 


| the deepest interest to the individual con- 
| cerned. 


He hoped, therefore, that the 
would extend its indulgence to 
The next charge he had seen made 
against htm was, that he had busied him- 
self respecting the formation of the present 
Government. The only overt act advanced 
to substantiate that charge was, that he 
had attended the Privy Council. He cer- 
and he would state 
the facts upon that point. On the Mon- 
day following the resignation of the late 
Ministers his Majesty came to town, and 


[Touse 
him, 


| he (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) received 


his Majesty’s commands to attend him at 
St. James’s. He went there accordingly 
—he saw there many Members of his 
Majesty’s late Government. They had 
audiences. He (Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton) had none. After their audiences 
were over, the Duke of Wellington had 
an audience, and then a message came 
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out to all those in the outer room who 
were Privy Councillors to go in and sit in 
Privy Council; upon that he, having re- 
ceived that summons, went in. The other 
summonses which he received to attend 
were in the form of a printed notice; and 
those right hon. Gentlemen who were 
Privy Councillors were aware that a 
printed notice to attend a Privy Council 
never stated the matter for deliberation. 
There was this difference between those 
Privy Councils and Committees of the 
Privy Council, that, in the former, mere 
matters of form were transacted. It would 
be impossible to go into a minute detail 
of the business that was transacted at 
those Privy Councils, for, although the 
circumstances in which he stood, might 
be a great temptation to state the details, 
he did not feel that it would be consistent 
with the obligation of a Privy Councillor 
to do so. Many of the hon, Gentlemen 
opposite were Privy Councillors, and the 
Council books were open for their in- 
spection. He (Sir Charles Manners Sut- 


ton) would satisfy himself with saying, 
that at no one of the Privy Councils that 
he had attended had any business been 
done but of the most formal description. 


The next charge that had been made 
against him was for busying himself in 
the formation of the present Government, 
When the right hon. Baronet returned from 
Italy, and took upon himself that station 
which he now filled, be did him (Sir Charles 
Manners Sutton) the honour to send to 
his house, expressing a wish to see him. 
That was the day after the right hon. 
Baronet arrived, and pursuant to his 
request, he (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) 
willingly attended upon him. With the 
exception of that visit, and of another 
which he paid to the right hon. “Saronet 
for the purpose of getting the sanction 
and signature of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in order to make good the 
payment at the Bank of England of 
the salaries of the Clerks of the House 
— with those two single exceptions, 
from the time that his right hon. Friend 
had assumed the Government up to the 
present moment, it so happened, that he 
(Sir Charles Manners Sutton) never was 
inside the right hon. Baronet’s house. 
But he had perhaps gone too far in 
noticing such a point. But really, when 
his visits, as reported in the Court Circu- 
lar, were made matters of charge—when 
he was accused of being at the Home 
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Office with the Duke of Wellington day 
after day, previous to his right hon. 
Friend’s return, and of his being with the 
Duke of Wellington week alter week 
subsequent to his right hon. Friend’s 
return, he must dispose of them by saying 
there was not one word of truth in such 
statements. When he saw such statements 
appearing day after day in the Court 
Circular, he thought at first it must have 
been a matter of accident, but the perti- 
nacity in the repetition of them induced 
him to think otherwise. He should have 
felt it a high honour to have called so 
often upon his noble Friend and his right 
hon. Friend; but he should have consi- 
dered it an act of impertinence to have so 
obtruded himself upon them without hav- 
ing business with them. Now, as to the 
charge against him with respect to the 
formation of the present Government, he 
would boldly, and at once say, that with 
the exception of his knowledge, in com- 
mon with the public, of the appointment 
of his right hon, friend (Sir Robert Peel) 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of 
Wellington, he had never advised, he 
had never suggested, he never was in 
any way consulted, and he never knew 
of the appointment of any one indivi- 
dual till after it had taken place. So 
much with regard to that charge. He 
now came to the third charge—namely, 
that he had counselled the dissolution of 
the late Parliament; and the overt act 
charged against him in this instance was, 
that he was present at the Privy Council, 
from which the proclamation for dissolu- 
tion emanated. Now he begged to say, 
that he was not present at that Privy 
Council. He was not summoned to it. 
He never did advise, he never did coun- 
sel, he never was consulted with regard 
to—he never had anything to do with— 
the dissolution of the late Parliament; and 
so little did he know of the steps that had 
been taken on the subject, that owing to 
an accident of indisposition in his own 
house, he did not know of the fact, until 
it was announced in the Gazette. He 
was aware of the fact too late to save the 
post that night, and he was in reality put 
to much inconvenience in sending off an 
announcement of the event to his consti- 
tuents as early as he could have wished. 
He stood differently from his right hon. 
colleague. His right hon. colleague had 
the advantage of being able to canvass 
before he could do so, Further he would 
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state, he did not feel himself at liberty, 
being Speaker, to make any communica- 
tion to his constituents until Parliament 
was actually dissolved. He must again 


apologize to the House for the length of 


time that he was obliged to take up its 
attention on this subject. He would 
repeat, that, with respect to the three 
charges of his having had any communi- 
cation with any human being, at any 
time, or upon any occasion, in reference 
to the dispersion of the last Government, 
or any interference at all in any appoint- 
ment of the present Government, or any 
thing to do in the way of advising, 
suggesting, or counselling the dissolu- 
tion of the late Parliament, he would 
say as to each and all of those charges, 
with the greatest solemnity, and the 
strongest sanction that could be given to 


his assertion, on the credit and Nema of 


a Gentleman, they were from the begin- 
ning to the end utterly without founda- 
tion. He had felt, that it was but re- 
spectful on his part towards the House 
to say so much. As he had said before, 
he had had the honour of being their 
servant for a long period, and there was 
no disgrace which he should feel so much 
as its being the impression of the House, 
that he (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) had 
discredited their repeated choice of him. 
With respect to the proposition before 
the House, as to who would be the fittest 
person to place in the Chair, he was sure 


that the House would concur with him | 


when he said, as an honest man, that the 
question as to whether the right hon. 
Gentleman should be elected, 
Charles Manners Sutton) should be re- 


elected, fell to nothing compared with the | 
With | 


vindication of personal character. 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had been proposed in opposition to him, 
he hoped that he would believe, that he 


spoke in the spirit of the most perfect sin- | 
cerity when he said, that no man could | 
rate his talents higher than he did, and 


that he should feel it no disparagement 
being considered second to him. He 
would now conclude, 


most likely to be uppermost in his mind, 
from his knowledge of the difficulties 


which belonged to the discharge of the | 


duties of the Chair—that with the ter- 
mination of this Debate, whatever the 
result might be, would terminate all 
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but before he did | 
so, perhaps the House would permit him | 
to express a wish—which was the one | 
| House; but as the House cannot fail to 
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angry and acrimonious feelings. He ex- 
pressed that wish for the sake of the dig- 
nity of Parliament, and the decency of 
their proceedings; and he expressed it, 
too, because, speaking from long expe- 
rience, unless it was so, it would be im- 
possible for any Speaker, be he whom he 
might, to discharge his duties usefully to 
the public, acceptably to the House, or 
satisfactorily to himself. 

Mr. Abercromby spoke to the following 
effect :—Sir, while I am duly sensible of 
the honour that has been conferred upon 
me, in having been selected by others as 
a person qualified to be recommended to 
the favour of the House on the present 
occasion, [ cannot be insensible to the 
very great disadvantage under which I 
must labour from finding myself opposed 
to a Gentleman, who so long has filled 
the Chair, and whose repeated re-election 
has marked the sense which has been en- 
tertained of his services. This and other 
considerations were so strongly felt by 
me that I was most anxious to decline the 
application of my friends to permit them 
to place me in my present position. I 
have, however yielded my own inclina- 
tions and opinions to the judgment of 
others, in whom I confide, and whatever 
the decision of the House may be, I 
shall always reflect with great satisfaction 
upon the proof which has thus been 
afforded to me, that I possess the confi- 
dence of friends, whom I respect and 
esteem. My thanks are especially due 
to my two honoured friends who have 
me in terms dictated by 
their old friendship, and not, as all must 
know, by the merits of the individual to 
whom those terms have been applied. 
Sir, the House is now required to perform 
its first and most important duty in select- 
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| ing the individual whom it would call into 


its service. Feeling that the decision 
ought to be governed by the judgment 
that may be formed of the past conduct 
in life of any one who may be proposed 
for the consideration of the House, I have 
thought it most respectful and becoming 
to take no part, but patiently to abide 
the event. Under this impression I should 
have had little more to address to the 


know that the contest has been conducted 
out of doors in a very different spirit from 
that which I am sure will prevail within 
these walls, it has occurred to me, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman has vindicated 
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himself (and in doing so he has acted 
most naturally) from charges which have 
not been made in the course of the De- 
bate, I may be subject to observation if I 
do not do so likewise. I shall not, how- 
ever, suffer in the judgment of this House, 
whatever I may suffer elsewhere, if on the 
whole I deem it most correct not to ob- 
trude upon the consideration of the 
House what affects only myself person- 
ally, and the rather, as I have reason to 
believe, that before many days of the 
Session have passed, a Motion will be 
made, which will bring the matter to 
which I refer, and which has been so 
much the subject of discussion out of | 
doors, under the consideration of a Com- | 
mittee of this House. My opinion, on | 
the leading political questions, which have | 
been discussed during the time I have | 
had the honour of a seat in this House, | 
have been, I hope, clear and distinct. If | 5 
I were now to pretend, that the fact were 
otherwise, I should be contradicted by 
the whole tenor of my life; and 1 hope 
that those opinions, whether right or 
wrong, have always been adopted from 
conviction, and maintained with sincerity. 
Whoever is called upon to fill the Chair 
of this House, must know, that he is 
always acting in the presence of a critical 
and vigilant assembly. He must be in- 
fluenced by a proper regard for his own 
fame, and animated by a sense of public 
duty. ‘These considerations may not be 
regarded as sufficient guarantees for im- 
partiality of conduct; but at least they 
deserve to be numbered among the most 
powerful and strongest motives that can 
act on a well-regulated and honourable 
mind. I shall now submit myself to the 
judgment of the House, and will only 
add the expression of my fervent wish 
that the decision of the House may be 
such as to contribute to the stability and 
permanence of that just authority, and of 
those real and substantial rights and _pri- 
vileges which have been assigned to this 
House by the constitution of our country ; 
and that the business of this House may 
be conducted with that order, regularity, 
and decorum which are essentially neces- 
sary to command the respect, and secure 
the confidence of the people, whose Re- 
presentatives we are. 

Lord Stanley addressed the House to 
the following eflect :—Sir, as I conceive it 
is not probable that any other Gentleman 
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the House beyond those whose names 
have already been laid before it, I hope I 
shall not be considered as impertinently 


a Speaker. 


intruding myself on the attention of the 


House, for I confess that I feel anxious to 
take this opportunity of stating the 
grounds for the vote which it is my inten- 
In 
doing so I am anxious, in a question 
which partakes in some degree of a per- 
sonal and political consideration, to state 
my views, without offence to either of the 
two Gentlemen who have been put in 
nomination, for both of whom I entertain 
au unfeigned persenal respect, from both of 
whom J am divided by no unimportant dif- 


| ference of political opinion, and without of- 
| fence to those personal friends from whom I 


feel myself compelled to differ on this oc- 
easion. I had the honour—and an honour 
I shall ever feel it— to have been for four 
years a Member of that Administration 
over which Earl Grey presided. I yield to 
no Member of that Government, or of this 
House, in attachment to that which has 
been put forward as the great principle 
involved in this question—I mean the 
principle of Reform. I yield to no Mem- 
ber of that or any other Government in 
my attachment to liberal principles. I 
will venture to say, [ am second to none 
in the zeal with which I endeavoured to 
carry out those principles. In 1833, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
re-elected, | did not express my senti- 
ments on that occasion; I concurred 
most fully and most cordially not only 
in the course then pursued, and in 
the praises which from every side of the 
House were bestowed upon the right hon. 
Gentleman below me, but I was also of 
opinion that no political question could 
arise, no diflerence of political opinion 
could be sufficient, to counterbalance the 
inestimable advantages which the country 
would derive from the services of that 
right hon. Gentleman. I was of that 
opinion then—I am of that cpinion now ; 
and when I came down to the House this 
day I must confess I did expect to hear a 
complete explanation of the difference of 
circumstances which caused their opinions 
in 1851 and 1835 to be so totally different. 
I came down to the House with the belief, 
founded on a communication neither with 
the one side nor with the other—founded 
upon nothing except upon that persevering 
system of attack which I have seen in the 
public papeis on the character of the 
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right hon. Gentleman below me—that 
disclosures were now to be made affecting 
his impartiality of conduct in the perform- 
ance of the high duties intrusted to him, 
which would call upon the House to per- 
form the painful act of justice—but an 
act of justice it would have been—of pro- 
nouncing him a convicted intriguer. Now, 
what has been the course which my hon. 
Friend, who proposed the right hon. and 


learned Member for Edinburgh has pur- | 


sued? and, in making the inquiry, | beg 
to say, that no man entertains a higher 
opinion of the temper, of the judgment, 


of the consistency of that hon. Gentle- | 
man, and of the correctness of the poli- | 


tical principles he has advocated than I 
entertain. Why, my hon, Friend came 
forward and stated broadly, that, with 
insinuations, with charges, with accusa- 
tions, he had nothing to do; that person- 


ally and publicly the right hon. Gentleman | 
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in fact, that he was disqualified by 
his conduct from filling the Chair of 
that House. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman. He has met the charge. 
He has met it boldly—he has met it fairly 
—he has met it manfully—he has met it 
unanswered—and he has met it without 


|the apprehension of being answered. I 


say, that upon these grounds the House of 
Commons can not degrade the right hon. 
Gentleman from the situation he has so 
long held. I come then to the question 


| of the public principle involved in the de- 


| cision of the House. 


Why, what is that 
public principle which is so deeply involved 
in the present question, that it is im- 
portant, that it is essential, that the House 
should not give it the go-by, and should 
not allow even the qualifications of the 
right hon, Gentleman below me, pre-emi- 


| nent as they are admitted on all sides to 


below him stood as high in the estimation | 
of the country, and in the judgment of | 


the House, as he had stood before; that 


all the eulogiums that had been passed | 


upon him might still be repeated again 


and again, and repeated with the assent of | 


the House; but that a great principle— 
a great principle—was involved in his 
election. Thehon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Ord), who seconded 


| 1833 7 


be to counter-balance it? That public 
principle is that the person we elect to fill 
the office of Speaker should be known to 
entertain opinions in conformity with the 
majority of the House. Is this a new pro- 
position; or was it not advanced by a 
certain portion of those who supported 
Lord Grey’s Administration in the year 
Was that proposition not met by 
Lord Grey’s Administration with the decla- 


ration, that that public principle was not 


the nomination of the right hon. and | 
| day, ought to bear on the case of the right 


Jearned Member for Edinburgh, followed 
in the same course, and explained a little 
more fully what the general principle was— 
a point which, up to this moment, however, 
has been left in my mind, at least, in some 
degree of doubt. Both those hon. Gentle- 


| hon. Gentleman below me. 


| the go-by in 1833. 


men have declared that no charge is made | 
against the right hon. Gentleman below | 


me. If charges have been insinuated 


elsewhere, they are not prosecuted in this | 


house. The House of Commons can not 
take cognizance of them, norcan the least 
advantage be taken of them to prejudice 


the right hon. Gentleman in the judgment | 


ofthe House. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, | am convinced, from what has 


one which, under the circumstances of that 


Why, if this 
were a great public principle they had given 
it the go-by in 1831, and they had given it 
1 do not question the 
consistency of those hon. Gentlemen who 
entertained the same opinion in 1831 and 
in 1833, I contend that in following up the 
opinion which I entertained in common 
with them in 1833 it is enough for me to 
vindicate the vote which I am now about 
to give in consistency and conformity 


| with the vote which, as a member of Lord 


But it 


Grey’s Government, I then gave. 


| is said that the case of 1833 was not one 


fallen from him, is not satisfied with this | 
i stances attending it; that there was no 


position; a tacit acquittal was not 


enough; he had felt that in the position | 


in which his friends desired to place him 


he ought not only to be unconvicted but | 


unsuspected. 
to their support would rest upon his refu- 


tation of a charge insinuated elsewhere | 


He had felt that his claim | 


of an alarming or extraordinary descrip- 
tion; that there were no peculiar circum- 


immediate public question at issue; that 
there was no question on which a mistake 
could arise—no question on which a di- 
rect appeal to the country had been made. 


But what did the House say to 1831—to 


} 
1] 


May, 1831—when an appeal was made 


and not repeated there; but a charge, | to the country, involving the whole of the 
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principles of the Reform Bill—involving 
the very existence of the Reform Bill—in- 
volving the question whether the country 
and the Parliament would have or would 
not have Reform? Now was there ever 
a question on which a public principle was 
so broadly put forward as the very basis 
and ground-work of the discussion—that 
very question being the first measure the 
Parliament must consider—the first ques- 
tion they must necessarily determine ? 
What was the first act of that Parliament ? 
Why, the first act of that Parliament— 
the first act of that Reform Admiunistra- 
tion in the very agony and struggle for 
the Reform Bill itselfi—was to propose to 
the House, and to unanimously adopt a 
Speaker, whose very principles were in 
opposition to that measure. 
quire of the hon. Gentleman who seconded 


the nomination of Mr. Abercromby to | 


point out in what respect the circum- 
stances of 1833 and 1835 so far differ 
that we should now elect a different 
Speaker; but I have pointed out to him 
that in one respect, at least, the circum- 
stances of the present times are not 
stronger—they are not so strong—with 
regard to the necessity of the Speaker 


agreeing in political principles with the 
majority of the House; there being now | 
no great principles at issue, as they were 


in 1831. 


site conduct? I ask again and again; 
and I know not what those circumstances 
are, except I aim to take the doctrine of 
the hon. Gentleman, the seconder of Mr. 
Abercromby, and that doctrine is that 


this is not a test of principle, but a test of: 
We are told it is | 


the strength of party. 
essential that the Crown should not be 
deluded, and that no mistake should exist 
as to the sentiments of the House; that 
no mistake in 1833 could have existed-—— 


that no mistake in 1831 could have existed | 


—because upon both these occasions as 
the hon. Gentleman asserted the Govern- 


ment wielding the whole power of the | 


majority, in proposing a Speaker merely 
consented to a sacrifice to the expediency 
of the moment. If it were a great public 
principle no expediency, nothing on earth 
ought to have allowed a Government or 
an Opposition to sacrifice it. But the 
hon, Gentleman says circumstances have 
now materially changed. They are 
changed in one respect certainly—we 
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I might re- | 


What then are the different ! 
circumstances which warrant such oppo- | 
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were in office in 1833, we are not in office 
in 1835. I really don’t mean to say this 
invidiously. Hon. Gentlemen may, per- 
haps, not believe me when I say I speak 
in all sincerity, and I use the words of 
one of the hon. Gentlemen who pro- 
posed Mr. Abercomby. Referring to the 
words which the hon. Gentleman himself 
used, I find that it was stated by him, 
that the difference between the case of 
1833 and 1835 was this, that in 1833 the 
| Government who proposed the Speaker 
/had a certain and decided majority, and 
| that in the present instance the majority 
| might be less; therefore, said the hon. 
| Gentleman it is essential that we should 
|take this opportunity of signifying to 
| the Crown, that we have no confidence in 
'the existing Administration. Is that the 
principle? [ask again, is that the princi- 
ple? Ifit be, I say unhesitatingly, that 
| an act of grosser iniustice—an act savour- 
/ing more of resentment than of justice— 
| cannot be perpetrated than to take the 
| decision of that question upon a matter 
| which materially affects the honour and 
|character of the right hon. Gentleman. 
| I speak this openly and plainly: and I say, 
| moreover, that if it really be the intention 
|to try the strength of parties, let that 
question be manfully brought to issue 
upon an address for the removal of the 
present Ministry from office; but do not 
injure and damage the character of an in- 
dividual to decide a party question. Do 
not commit snch an injustice as to remove 
| —and I appeal to the honour and candour 
of every Gentleman in this House, when I 
ask if it be not an act of injustice to re- 
move—a Speaker against whom you have 
not only admitted that there is no per- 
| sonal charge, but whom you have admitted 
to be pre-eminently qualified for the sta- 
tion, personally and individually. IT ask 
again, is it not an act of injustice to re- 
move him for the mere purpose of testing 
ithe strength of party. But we are told, 
that by the election of a Speaker this day 
we are to judge what are the principles, 
| what the political opinions, what the ex- 
pectations and views of the hon. Members 
| of this House. | ask, then, whether it be 
_put to the House broadly and distinctly, 
that the election of either of the hon. Gen- 
i tlemen who have been nominated is to be 





taken as an indication that’the majority of 


|the House coincide with the principles 
and opinions of the right hon. Gentleman 
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who may be placed in the Chair. 
those Gentlemen who intended to support 
Mr. Abercromby, declare that his princi- 
ples are their principles, that his politics 
are their politics, and that by his public 
declarations they are to be bound? I am 
quite sure that my hon. I’riend the Mem- 
ber for Surrey, (Mr. Denison) will not 
make any such statement ; that hon. Gen- 
tleman has been throughout his life too 
steady and consistent a supporter of the 
Whig party to hold himself bound by the 
opinions or principles professed by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Edin- 
burgh. 
the case be so put that by my supporting 

the right hon. and le arned Member for 
Edinburgh, I am to be understood as inti- 
mating my concurrence in the opinions 
the right hon. Gentleman professes , I 
must beg to say that from those opinions 
I widely dissent; and that being so ealled 
upon, | see in that call a cround for re- 
fusing to support him. There are many 
questions on which | differ most widely 
from the right hon. and learned Member 
for Edinburgh. I am opposed to-he is 
the supporter of—Triennial Parliaments, or 
at least he advocates shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. I am opposed to— 
and the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is inclined to support—the Vote by Ballot ; 
and I have without the advantage of the 
experience enjoyed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, conclusively, I believe 
made up my mind against the voluntary 
principle as applied to the Church Estab- 
lishment. I have freely and openly stated 
three points of political difference on the 
most important questions that can well be 
brought before the House, and [I state 
them in answer to those who say that they 
are bound to support that candidate, with 
whose political views and political opini- 
ons, their own coincide. [No, no!] Is 
it not so? Why, what then becomes 
of the test of party strength and public 
principle? Either we are to support by 
our votes, and declare our agreement with 
the principles of the candidates, or we are 
not. In the former case I cannot vote for 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite; in the latter, the House indicates 
no opinion, and the decision of the Ques- 
tion cannot be received by the country as 
a test of political strength. One of these 
alternatives we must abide by, and ] 
leave to those Gentlemen who intend 
to vote in opposition to the right hon. 
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Will | Gentleman below me, to state on which 


3ut if this be the question, and if’ | 
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of these grounds they rest their case; but 
by one of these two alternatives, the 
House must be guided in forming its deci- 
sion. It would be impertinent in me to 
bring before the House the name of any 
individual, still less without having pre- 
viously, from motives of delicacy, con 
sulted with, or named, the subject to him. 
I confess, however, that if I were bound 
to an exception, and to name 
Gentleman whom I thought, from 
knowledge of the House, and fro 
perience * aside the claims of the 
right hon. Get ler nan below me, and 
posing that he were no longera candidate, 
or nominated for the office of Speaker 
was most comp to the discharge 
the of the oflice— “tT were to sel vet 
the individual whom I thought best qual 
fied to do justice to it “if | were call d 
upon to select from among those wh 

I have heard named, a Gentleman whose 
oe approach most nearly to my own, 
and whom I should have rreatest 
pleasure i in supporting, I should most un- 
doubtedly name my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for the town of Cambridge 
(Mr. S. Rice.) If I were called upon to 
indicate my accordance with the political 
opinions of any man, I believe my se 
ments, with certain slight diff 
cord more nearly with 
hon. Friend than with those of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Edinburch. 
I only put a case, for l entirely disclaim 
the doctrine which has been urged on this 
occasion, namely, that the choice of a 
Speaker is a test of the pc —_ al opipions 
of the House. I do not agree, as is well 
known, in the volitiea! princi les of the 
right hon. Gentleman below me; 1 
do not agree, as also well known, 
in the political opinions of the right hon. 
and learned Member for Edinburgh ; but 
I stand upon those declarations which I 
have before made; and, consistently with 
my public opinions, already recorded 
consistently with the opinions I conscien- 
tiously entertain, and the more strongly 
after knowing that charges which had 
been insinuated, not only not urged, 
but challenged to be urged, and triumph- 
antiy refuted—I cannot vote against the 
right hon. Gentleman. In justice, in 
candour, and in honesty, I must say, that 
no case has been made out for withdraw- 
ing that support which you have given, 
and cheerfully given, to right hon 
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Gentleman below me for so many years, 
and to that right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, on public grounds, and on public 
grounds alone, not on party considerations, 
and not from agreeing with the right hon, 
Gentlemen in political opinion, my hum- 
ble, but cordial support must be given. 
Mr. Abercromby was understood to say, 


that he did not understand on what au- | 
/ own 


thority the noble Lord had represented 


him to have made up his mind on the vo- 


luntary principle, as applicable to the 
Church Establishment. 

Lord Stanley begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. What he (Lord 
Stanley) meant to say was, that he (Lord 
Stanley) had made up his mind on the 
principle, and that he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had not. 

Mr. Abercromby assured the noble Lord 
that there were records of his opinions in 
existence which showed that the noble 
Lord was mistaken. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson said, it is exceed- 
ingly painful for me to be obliged to ad- 
dress a few words to the House on this 
occasion, the more particularly from the 
feelings of personal friendship I entertain 
for Sir Charles Sutton, But I trust the 
House will bear with me in consequence 
of the painful situation in which I find 
myself placed. At an early period, when 
I perceived that there was likely to be a 
serious division on the Speakership, and 
that Mr. Abercromby would be nominated 
in opposition to Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton, I endeavoured to ascertain the 
real fact, and from undoubted authority I 
was informed that Mr. Abercromby had 
declined being put in nomination. I still 
thought it probable that there might be a 
division and resistance to the re-election 
of the late Speaker, but that it would not 
be viewed as an important party ques- 
tion. On this conviction, I certainly then 
allowed a communication to be made to 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton, intimating 
that I should not vote against him. It is 
unnecessary to allude to the intense in- 
terest now attached to the present vote 
—and considering it of the greatest con- 
stitutional importance with my own 
known and decided hostility to the pre- 


sent Government—if I had felt myself 


entirely a free man, I should on this oc- 
casion, on public Podoonre alone, have 
most unquestionably voted against my 
own brother; and in doing so, have felt 
that I neither should have sacrificed my 
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freedom of action, nor any feelings of 
friendship, regard, or attachment. Situ- 
ated, however, as I have already de- 
scribed myself to be, I had resolved to be 
absent on this occasion, But Mr. Aber- 
cromby having allowed himself to be no- 
minated, the universal demand on every 
Reformer throughout the country to vote 
for him has become most decided. My 
constituents have been, on good 
grounds, loud in their demands upon 
me to perform my duty. Many electors 
who have in various instances made great 
sacrifices in my support, have a full right 
to require of me the return they are enti- 
tled to expect. The demands made on 
me became so urgent, that I resolved to 
come to town and appeal to Sir Charles 
Sutton himself for a release from the 
understanding not to vote against him, 
Not a friend around me knew my intention 
till I arrived in town. I resolved, being so 
imperatively called upon, to recur to Sir 
Charles himself. In his answer, Sir 
Charlcs unfortunately chooses to consider 
his own individual character and honour 
to be at stake. This leaves me exactly in 
the situation in which I had uu fortunately 
placed myself. I hold his character not 
to be at all at stake. This struggle has 
become a great and important constitu- 
tional question. If I had thought it 
otherwise, I should never have appealed 
to him on the subject. This, Sir, is my 
position in relation to the question before 
the House. I thank the House for their 
indulgence in listening to my statement, 
but whatever judgment may be formed of 
my conduct, [ trust in God no shade of 
dishonour will ever attach to me from 
feeling myself, in the circumstances I have 
mentioned, not at liberty to give the vote 
which would otherwise have been dictated 
by my principles. 

Sir Charles Manners Sutton begged 
permission to offer a very few words re ela- 
tive to what had just fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ferguson). He 
begged to assure that hon. Gentleman, 
and he referred him to that with respect 
to which he could labour under no mistake, 
that he (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) had 
never held him to any intention he might 
have expressed with reference to himself. 
It was perfectly true, as the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that application had been 
made to him (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) 
to know whether, under the pressure of 
the different view the hon, Gentleman 


a Speaker. 
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had taken of the subject, he would release 
that hon. Gentleman from the intention 
he had previously communicated. What 
was his answer? His reply was—and 
he appealed for the accuracy of his siate- 
ment to the hon, Gentleman himself— 
that he advised him to take that course 
which should honestly and conscientiously 
satisfy his own mind, and that, whatever 
that course was, he might depend on its 
proving satisfactory to him. ‘This was 
the first answer; it was then pressed upon 
him (Sir Charles Manners Sutton) that 
he should make this bis own act. His 
reply was, that if the question did not 
involve a great personal imputation upon 
his conduct and character, he might; but 
that as he felt it did, and as he could not, 
therefore, be considered an impartial 
person, he would only beg to refer the 


hon. Gentleman once again to the test of 


his own honourable feeling, adding, that 
if the hon. Member satisfied other honour- 
able men by his conduct on the occasion, 
he could not fail to satis{y him. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, that his 
honour and character were at stake, and 
on that ground his determination had been 
founded. He then left the House. 

Lord John Russell was unwilling to 
prolong the Debate by any observations 
of his; but after what had fallen from his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) with respect 
to the conduct of Earl Grey’s Govern- 
ment, he felt he should not be doing 
justice to his own feelings if he did uot 
offer some explanation of the vote he was 
about to give. In the very beginning and 
outset of his explanation, he must vindi- 
cate, on the part of the House of Com- 
mons, the right of electing the Member 
whom they please to fill the office of their 
Speaker, If his noble Friend’s principle 
were to be carried out to its full extent, 


there was an end at once to the option of 


the House as to whom they would place 
in the Chair. His noble Friend had 
stated, that he expected an attempt would 
have been made to fix on the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
the character of a dishonoured and con- 
victed intriguer, and that upon such 
grounds the House would have been called 
on to reject the right hon. Gentleman’s 
claim to the Chair. His noble Friend 
also seemed to think, that in the absence 
of such a charge, the House was bound 


to re-elect the right hon. Gentleman. If 
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such were really the question on this occa- 
sion then was all power of choice at an end 
on the part of the House. For, accord- 
ing to his noble Friend’s doctrine, there 
was no need of anything in future to decide 
the choice of Speaker, except that a late 
Speaker should get some anonymous 


journalist to accuse him of base and dis- 


honourable conduct in counselling the 
dissolution of Parliament, and intriguing 
for the dismissal of Ministers; and that 
the party accused should come down to 
the House and pies on his honour, 
which could not be doubted, that he was 
innocent; immediately upon this the 
option of the House of Commons was at 
an end, for his noble Friend would have 
them believe that they were bound to 
replace the unjustly accused in the Chair, 
under the penalty of fixing upon him, if 
they refused to do so, the character of a 
dishonoured and convicted intriguer. He 
would take leave to assert fully and com- 
pletely, that they were not thet 
to criminal accusations; that they were 
not there to pass a vote of censure; that 
they were not there to furnish matter for 
an impeachment; but that they were 
there to commence their proceedings 
with that first act—one of the most import- 
ant which belonged to the House of Com- 
mons—of choosing their servant and their 
organ; and that they were not to be de- 
terred from making the choice which 
they considered best, by the chance a 
somebody or other might say that by s 
doing they had affixed an unjust and un 
fair character upon one of the Ct wudidates S 
for the vacant office. His noble Friend 
must know, whatever happened in Lord 
Grey’s time, that it had been the practice 
not only in ancient times, but in ‘pel iods 
much more modern, wheo the majority of 
that House, led by the Ministry, did not 
quite and entirely approve of the conduct 
of the individual who had formerly filled 
the Chair, to place another gentleman in 
it. It had been done by Lord North, in 
the case of Sir Fletcher Norton, who, in 
his Speech to the Throne in the other 
House, let fall some expressions dis- 
pleasing to that Minister.* Lord North 
had the majority in the House of Com- 
mons with him, and he very rightly and 
properly said, ‘* Let me have a Speaker 
who suits the majority.” As well as he 
remembered, Sir Fletcher Norton used 
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some of those ironical and sarcastic phrases 
of which he was known to be a great 
master, with reference to some proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons. Another 
Member, more agreeable to the majority 
of the House, was therefore proposed by 
the Minister, and elected. Now, were 
they to be told that the character of 
Sir Fletcher Norton would be disgraced 
to all eternity, because that House had 
not chosen to replace him in the situation 
he had formerly held? He thought, that 
if his noble friend should attempt to carry 
his doctrine to that length, he would not 
succeed in saving the honour and character 

of the right hon. Gentleman below him, but 
would be aflixing dishonour and disgrace 

on the character of that House—the dis- 


honour and disgrace of being no longer a | 
After what | 
several of these Councils, he must at the 


reflective or deliberative body. 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
who lately filled the Chair, with respect 
to the imputations which had been cast 
upon him, that right hon. Gentleman 
would pe rhaps expect him to express some 
opinion with reference to those charges. 
He should not have done so had he not 
been called upon, but he had now no 
alternative. With respect to the first 


charge against the right hon, Gentleman 
—he meant his having busied himself in 
intrigues to overthrow the late Ministry— 
he must say, with regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he should say of the Duke 


of Wellington, or the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, that he believed there was no 
ground or foundation whatever for the 
charge. He, therefore, at once acquitted 


the right hon. gentleman of anything that | 


could fairly affect his honour, as having 
taken a share in any political intrigues. 
As to the other charge, he founded his 
opinion on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man attended a Privy Council at the time 
that the Duke of Wellington, being then 
First Lord of the Treasury, held the Seals 
of three Secretaries of State. The right 
hon. Gentleman afterwards attended 
several Councils before the return of the 
right hon. Baronet to England. With 
respect to Privy Councils, he (Lord John 
Russell) believed that the ancient form 
was, to take the opinion of the Councillors 
generally. He might then observe that he 
believed Lord Cowper had on one occasion 
protested against the dissolution of the 
Parliament, under circumstances not dis- 
similar to the present. In later times the 
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general practice as to Privy Councils had 
been for the King, and the Cabinet, or 
some member of it, to call to those Privy 
Councils only such persons as were Mem- 
bers of that Cabinet, and no others, agree- 
ing as they might be disposed to do 
generally on all points brought before the 
Council: The summons to these Councils 
was no peculiar summons of his Majesty ; 
it was no act of his; it was done by the 
Prime Minister, Lord Grey, Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Duke of Wellington, or who- 
ever it might be, who called to the Privy 
Council those persons in whom he had 
political confidence. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman was accordingly summoned to the 
Council by the Duke of Wellington. Now, 
although he did not mean to impute to the 
right hon. Gentleman any wrong inten- 
tion in attending, not only the first, but 


same time say, that having been chosen 
Speaker of a House of Commons, in 
which the major portion of the pre- 
vailing opinion was totally adverse 


ito the sentiments of those who then 


formed the Administration, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons ought not to 
have been mixed up with those of the indivi- 
duals who attended such Councils. When 
he made this declaration, he said nothing 
more nor less than this, “ that I think his 
attending those councils was conduct un- 


becoming the Speaker of the House of 


” 


Commons.” It had been argued—he did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware of it—that it was impos- 


| sible for an individual who receives a 


summons to attend a Privy Council, to 
take no notice of it. He believed that 
every body who had been concerned in 
cabinets and courts knew that there was 
generally that sort of indulgence, that if 
an excuse for non-attendance were offered, 
it was readily accepted. In the precedent 
to which he had already alluded, the 
Duke of Somerset, although he continued 
to hold the situation of Master of the 
Horse, no longer attended the Privy Coun- 
cils. The Earl of Albemarle, who was 
also Master of the Horse, continaed so 
for some weeks after he ceased to attend 
the Privy Councils. He (Lord John Rus- 
sell) was quite sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had signified the slightest opin- 
ion, whatever his private wishes or feelings 
might have been, that it would not become 
him totake part in the proceedings he would 
have been readily excused. The number 
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of Privy Councillors was not so small as 
to render the attendance of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons necessary, be- 
fore the necessary amount of attendance | 
could be obtained. There were no less | 
than 200 Privy Councillors, and it could 
not therefore be necessary that the Speaker | 
of the House of Commons should attend 

against what he might venture to say 
would have been the declared opinion of 
the House of Commons. It could hardly 

be doubted, and he thought the right hon. | 
Gentleman would scarcely be disposed to 
deny, that if the Privy Councils had been | 
held in the middle of the Session—in the | 
Easter recess, for instance—he would not | 
have attended them. He surely would 

not have attended four or five Privy Coun- | 
cils of this kind in the Easter recess, and | 
then have been prepared to meet the Par- | 
liament to fill the Chair, and to ask for! 
their approbation of a provisional Ministry, 
consisting solely and entirely of the Duke 
of W ellington. Why then, he said with | 
respect to this charge, there was no ques- 
tion of degradation, there was no question 
of disgrace, there was no question which 
could make the right bon. Gentleman 


retire from the House with mortified and | 


painful feelings; but there was this faet, 
that the political bias of the right bon. 
Gentleman bad not remained, as his noble 
Friend the Member for Yorkshire had told | 
the House when he proposed him on aj 
former occasion, entirely inert, but that 
it had got the better of him, and induced 
him to concur in acts, which, as Spx | 
of the House of Commons, he had much | 
better have avoided. ‘This would be the | 
ground he fairly confessed, on which— 
holding the election of Speaker to be the 
indisputable privilege of the House of 
Commons—he should vote against the 
right hon, Gentleman and in favour of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Edinburgh. He was unable to discover 
any reason in what had been said by the 
hon. Members who preceded him why he 
should support the re-election of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It had been said, 
that the government of Karl Grey had 
approved of the right hon. Gentleman on 
two former occasions. Now, the first of 
these occasions was in the year 1831, 
when the right hon. Gentleman still con- 
tinued in the office of Speaker, and 
nothing had occurred to render his re- 
moval at all necessary. Such was the 
state of the matter till the termination of 
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the Session of 1832, when the right hon. 
Gentleman announced his intention to 
retire. He stated to the House, that he 
had served in the office of Speaker during 
six Parliaments, and for a period of six- 
teen years. The right hon. Gentleman 
must admit, that he was not one of the 


,| most grudging of those who on that oc- 


casion offered their tribute of praise and 
admiration to the right hon. Gentleman. 
On the contrary, he had borne testimony 
to his fair and upright conduct in the 
Chair during the sitting of the previous 
Session of Parliament, and it was his 
belief that the right hon. Gentleman had 
behaved in the most exemplary manner. 
If he had any party bias he did not show 
it, and there was, in fact, not that danger 
from its indulgence, while the minority 
was weak and insignificant, as there would 
be now, when the parties were so much 
( 1832, the right 
to him his 
was ag 


Act of Parliament, securing 
returning pension, but he 
elected Speaker at the commencement of 
the first Reformed Parliament. He did 
not know what were the objects or 
feelings of other Members, thet 
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hh QIVING 


| support to the right hon. Gentleman upon 


that oceasion; but, for his 
he supported the right hon. 
because he felt exceedingly 
somewhat difiidentconcerning 
ed llouse of Comin He 
doubt but that the Reformed 


own part, 
Gentleman, 
solicitous and 
the Reform- 
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Parliament to become the 
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case, he had thought it best, that 
oceasion, to depart from the general rule, 
that the Speaker should be the o1 
Representative of the House, for the 
purpose of securing the advantage of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s expericnce. If 
nothing of a particular nature had occurred 
> pe rhaps the ris oh t hon. Gentleman 
niioht have been proposed for the Chair 
without much objection; but considering 
what had happened, and taking into 
account all the circumstances of the case, 
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he thought there no longer remained any 
room to doubt as to the course which the 
House ought to take. But, laying aside 
that view of the subject, he now came to 
a question which he thought by far the 
most important, namely, how far public 
principle was involved in their choice. He 


thought it most important that the person | 


who was placed in that Chair should be a 


man who was zealous on behalf of the | 
liberties of the people, zealous on behalf 


of popular prerogatives; fit to be the 
organ of that House in its communications 
with the Crown; to represent their feel- 
ings firmly, zealously, and openly, without 
fear of offending, or a wish to conciliate 
those who might have the power of dis- 
pensing favours. In saying this he ex- 
pressed not only his own feelings but the 
doctrine of the Reformed House of Com- 
mons, which it was especially necessary to 
vindicate at the present moment. ‘They 
had heard the dismissal of one Ministry, 
and the formation of another Ministry, on 
certainly, different principles from that 
which was dismissed, discussed, and 
they were told that it was the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, to appoint the 
Ministers, and that the recent appoint- 
ment of Ministers in opposition to the 
spirit of Reform was an 
that prerogative, which ought not to be 
questioned. The late Parliament, which 
he did not hesitate to say was as loyal to 
the Crown as any Parliament that ever 
existed, was suddenly dissolved ; and they 
were again referred to the prerogative of 
the Crown as the cause of the dissolution. 
He admitted it was the prerogative of the 
Crown to dismiss and appoint Ministers, 
and to dissolve Parliaments; but the 
people also possessed their privileges, 
which on fit occasions were to be exercised, 
and if the sword of prerogative were 
drawn, it was time to be prepared with the 
shield and buckler of popular privileges. 
He knew of no right more sacred, no 
privilege less to be infringed, than of that 
House placing their Representative in the 
Chair, They had all been sent to that 
House by their constituents, not because 


theyliked their appearance or manners, but | 


because they agreed with them in political 
opinion, and because their constituents 
thought that they would reform abuses. He 
would say the same thing. Let all those 
who wished to reform abuses choose a 
Speaker who fully concurred with them in 
that feeling, and who would be 
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proper and complete organ and Repre- 
sentative, and who would aid them in 
those Reforms. This was the doctrine in 
ancient times, when the prerogative was 
also asserted, as in the time of Charles 
2nd, when the Speaker chosen by the 
House was refused by the Crown, and an 
attempt was made to force upon the 
House of Commons a Speaker favourable 
tothe Court.* The attempt was resisted, 
and successfully resisted, and more espe- 
cially by Sir Harbottle Grimstone who 
had been Speaker ina preceding Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Serjeant Williams, to 
whom he was always glad to give his meed 
of praise. He would call the attention of 
the House to the expressions made use of 
by Sir Harbottle Grimstone. He said :— 
“Shall we not have the liberty to choose 
our own servant, fit to do our own work ? 
Other people would destroy our work, 
if we part with that which must enable us 
to do the work of them that trusted us, 
and sent us hither. If any one man may 
be imposed upon us, who will not do our 
work, it may be he will put what questions 
he pleases, and tire you out. ‘This I have 
seen done, I will ask any man, who has 
influence upon this action, now we have 
chosen a Speaker, that he should be 
refused @ Whoever broke the last Parlia- 
ment, without the desire of this House, or 
the advice of the Privy Council, that man 
or men, that broke that Parliament, will 
break this too, to the utter undoing of the 
nation.” Mr. Williams said :—‘* Will you 
sit down and give up your right for a com- 
pliment? If so, farewell choosing a 
Speaker for the future. Mr. Powle is a 
gentleman of great value, but let every 
man consider the right of the Commons 
of England.” ‘This was what he said on 
the present occasion. He also said let 
every man here consider the rights of the 
Commons of England. They had foi 
their choice a man of the character he 
had mentioned, who, in addition to ‘a 
legal and historical knowledge, added < 

sound knowledge of the Exaniinton, 
and a love for the privileges and liberties 
of the people. By choosing the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, ‘they would 
give the country an earnest that they 
meant to set zealously about real Reform, 
and that they were not going to cheat the 
people by any unsubstantiated and mock 
Reform, while they exhibited sincere and 
undoubted loyalty to the Throne, and 
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respect to the prerogative of the King, 
let them show that they were determined 
to maintain the privileges of the Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should pursue the course which had 
been generally pursued by every one who 
had hitherto taken part in the discussion— 
and confine his observations to the ques- 
tion immediately before the House. Such 
a course appeared to him not only wise 
in relation to the topic under discus- 
sion; but to be especially necessary as 
they had not yet gone through one of the 
formalities essential to constitute a House 
of Parliament. He should, in the first 
place, speak as a witness; and it would 
be his duty, a duty perhaps unnecessary 
for him to discharge, to confirm, in as far 
as he had any knowledge, the statement 
of his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. The only 
part of the transactions, however, to which 
he would speak, occurred after his return 
to this country. Of what t¢ ne place pre- 
vious to his arrival he could say nothing. 
Having undertaken the duty which his 
Sovereign had assigned him, he sougit 
an interview with his right hon. Friend, 
for he was anxious from the high opinion 
he entertained of the talents, character, 
and experience of his right hon. Friend 
in public business to procure his assistance 
and co-operation. Having informed his 
right hon. Friend of the duty had 
undertaken, and the principle upon which 
he should endeavour to construct his 
Administration; namely, that he should 
seek for aid from every man of character 
and talent who could unite with him 
consistently with his honour and his prin- 
ciples; he asked his right hon. Friend, 
whether or not it was consistent with his 
feelings and sense of duty to enter into 
the service of the Crown? He received 
from his right hon. Friend this answer— 
that he did not seek employment in any 
official capacity in the service of the 
Crown. ‘There was a defect apparently 
in that answer which he would supply, as 
probably it would furnish tie main reason 
which had induced the right hon. Gentle- 
man at such a time to withhold his ser- 
vices from his Majesty. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that he had served i in 
the Chair of the House of Commons for a 
period of eighteen years; and he felt, 
that if he were to enter into the arena of 
political discussion as a Member of the 
Government, he should, after so long a 
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service in the Chair and his personal con- 
nexion with, and authority in, that situa- 
tion; run the risk of lowering it, if he 
appeared on the floor of the “House of 
Commons as a Member of the Govern- 
ment. That was the reason which his 
right hon. Friend assigned for his desire, 
to withhold his services from the public. 
When he understood from his right hon. 
Friend, that he was not willing upon that 
ground, to enter into the service of the 
Crown as a Member of the House of 
Commons, fearing that there something 
might occur to lower the authority of the 
office he had held, if he beeame a Member 
of the Government at a time when it was 
likely that there would be stormy dis- 
cussions; having received that answer, he 
did not feel it to be his duty to consult 
his right hon. Friend, either as to the 
formation of the Government or its policy 
—and not one word passed between his 
right hon. Friend and himself on the sub- 
He had asked his right hon. Friend, 
whether he would wish again to fill the 
Chair of the House of Commons in the 
event of a dissolution? He replied, that 
he ha? ..9 wish or feeling upon the subject 
—that .< was a matter upon which he could 
have no personal interest in consequence of 
the former liberality of the House of Com- 
mons. At the same time, his right hon. 
Friend stated, that the impediment of ill- 
health which before led him to meditate 
retirement no longer existed; and, that if 
he (Sir Robert Peel) thought that his 
services would be of any value to the 
public, as long as his health would per- 
mit, he should feel it his duty not to 
withhold them, if placed in the Chair of 
that Fou He had expressed no opinion 
on t] ibjeet, and least of all any wish 
that his right hon. Friend should resume 
the office, if there should be any ‘adie spo- 

sition on the part of the House to receive 
him. These were the circumstan 
far as his knowledge went, of the course 
pursued by his right hon. Friend. The 
question now was, whether, since his 
right hon. Friend had professed his will- 
ineness to serve, it was right and fitting 
that they should select another Speaker. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Devon 
shire, said, that the House had a perfect 
right to choose whom they pleased. Was 
that the question at issue? Who con- 
tested the Lord’s position ? The 
noble Lord, who was the loudest in 
claiming this prerogative, ought to know 
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that it was a trust conferred for the public 
good, and ought to be exercised with dis- 
cretion—that it did not become him to 
insist on the exercise of the barren and 
abstract right, but to consider the more | 
important point—namely, whether it could 
be exercised with justice to individuals | 
and advantage to the public. The noble | 
Lord had said he could quote precedents, | 
but with all his historical research, the 
only case which the noble Lord had been | 
able to set against the example of Earl | 
Grey and the first reformed Parliament | 
was the conduct of Lord North with respect 
to Sir Fletcher Norton. A worthy precedent 
truly! Did that case proceed upon any in- | 
telligible principle? Was not the argument | 
employed then something like that used 
upon the present occasion—namely, ‘* You | 
have given us offence upon one ground, | 
or we wish to gain an advantage upon one 
ground, but we will assign another for | 
depriving you of the means of rendering | 
further service to the House of Commons?” 
The ground of Lord North’s objection to 
Sir Fletcher Norton was a speech de- | 
livered by the latter at the Bar of the. 
House of Lords. Did Lord North assign | 
that as his reason for displacing him? No. | 
His reason was pretended solicitude for | 
the health of Sir Fletcher Norton. Thus | 
it was evident, that Lord North was so | 
convinced that whatever might be the 
abstract right of the House, they would, | 
by exercising it, inflict injustice upon Sir | 
Fletcher Norton, that he carefully avoided 
stating in the face of the House his real 
reason for wishing to get rid of him. If 
there was anything analogous in the two 
cases it was this, that both in the one and 
ihe other an offence was imputed, and the 
opponents of the candidate said, we will 
act upon that imputation as truth, and | 
yet assign for not re-electing you some_ 
other cause. ‘The noble Lord also quoted 
another precedent, that of Sir Edward 
Seymour, which he must have selected 
when it was thought that the charge could 
have been successfully brought against 
his right hon, Friend of having counselled 
or instigated the dissolution of the last 
Parliament, for the part of the precedent 
which extorted the slightest cheer was 
that in which it was insinuated, that if he 
should be re-elected, the Speaker would 
doas he had done before. But how did 
the case of Sir Edward Seymour bear 
upon the present one? The House of 


Commons had unanimously elected him | 
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Speaker. [A Member: Against the 
wishes of the King.] ‘ Against | care 
not what,” said the right hon. Baronet, 


| with more than his accustomed energy. 


But he ought to beg pardon for his ap- 
parent warmth. He might say with sin. 
cerity, that he felt the duties which had 
devolved on him to be far too onerous for 
him to set in the House any such example 
as that of being betrayed into unbecoming 
warmth. He was about to observe, when 
he was interrupted, that the case of Sir 
Edward Seymour had not the least 
reference to the present discussion. The 
Commons then elected a Speaker whose 
appointment the Crown refused to sanc- 


tion, and wished to promote the election of 


ancther ; it was therefore evident that the 
strong and just reasons urged by the Com- 
mons for adhering to their original choice 
which had been quoted by the noble Lord, 
were applicable to anotherand totally differ- 
ent state of circumstances from that which 
now occupied the attention of the House. 
Not in the least doubting the right of the 
House to refuse to re-appoint the late 
Speaker, the question was, whether such 


/a refusal was fair and just, not towards 


the individual alone, but towards the 
House. Was the House called upon by 
a sense of fitness, or justice, to choose 
any other person in the place of him who 
had received his appointment by the 
almost unanimous sanction of six Parlia- 
ments—who had served the House of 
Commons for eighteen years, against 
whom every charge had been abandoned, 
whose health permitted him again to un- 
dertake the office, and who was willing, 
without the possibility of his being actu- 
ated by any motive of personal interest, 
to continue in the performance of its 
duties? Would the House allow their 


late Speaker to suffer by six weeks of 


uncontradicted calumnies against him, 
uncontradicted by himself, or by his au- 
thority, until that day, and which calum- 
nies, and not a sense of his unfitness for 
the office, had raised a feeling against 
him amongst the constituents of some 
hon. Members? Might he be allowed to 
ask the noble Lord opposite a question ? 
Was it not thenoble Lord’s own impression 
—-and if it were he was sure the noble Lord 
would have the manliness to avow it— 
that the late Speaker was concerned in 
instigating and provoking the dissolution 
of the Parliament? [‘ Don’t answer.” | 
Ie appealed to the noble Lord’s candour, 
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Lord John Russell said, that his 
pression was, that the late Speaker went 
no further than this—that he took an 
active part with respect to the formation 
of a Government, which Government could 
do no other than dissolve the Parliament. 
His grounds of objection, therefore, had 
certainly been founded on the supposition, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had con- 


im- 


tributed by his conduct to the dissolution | 


of the late Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the noble Lord at a public meeting had ex- 
pressly declared the ground of his objection 
to the re-election of bis right hon. Friend 
to be, not that he had attended councils, 
that he had been a party to the advice but 
through which the Parliament had been 
dissolved. That was the ground taken 
up by the public Press, and the ground 
on which some constituencies had ad- 
vised their Representatives to vote against 
the re-election of his right hon. Friend. 
He implored hon. Members to reflect, 
that if their impression against his right 
hon, Friend rested originally on erroneous 
grounds, they were bound in manliness to 
refuse to vote upon those grounds. They 
might oppose the re-election of his right 
hon. Friend upon public principle, if they 
thought it applicable to the case ; 
either they, or their constituents, origin- 
ally formed the determination of opposing 
him upon the erroneous grounds which 
he had adverted to, he had sufficient con- 
fidence in their manliness and honour to 
believe that they would not act upon that 
determination. There had been something 
said about a ‘ public principle” involved 
in the decision of the present question. 
Now, what were the arguments advanced 
in support of this proposition ? One hon. 
Member said, that the Speaker ought to 


represent the opinion of the majority of 


the House. Was that a good principle to 
establish? Was it wise, or conducive to 
the dignity and just station of the Chair, 
that its possessor should eve: be seeking 
favour with the political majority in 
order to secure his re-election? Was 
it not infinitely wiser to look at the 
qualifications of the individual to fill the 
office for which he was proposed than to 
consider his political opinions. But that 
question had been decided by the first 
reformed Parliament. Earl Grey and 
his adherents, having a great majority, 
thought it right to clect the right hon. 
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Gentleman, though differing from them in 
political principles, whom some of the same 
party now opposed. They had the power 
then to enforce their opinions, and why did 
they depart from what they now called a 
great principle, and wished so urgently to 
carry into effect? The first decision of 
the first reformed Parliament carried 
with it this conclusion, that the House did 
not feel itself called upon to elect a 
Speaker whose political opinions were in 


accordance with those of the majority of 
that the impression on his mind was, that | 


its Members. But what was the expla- 


| nation of that given by the noble Lord? 


The noble Lord said:—‘ We wanted to 


| avail ourselves of the advantages of the 


right hon. Gentleman’s character, judg- 
ment, abilities, and experience, and there- 
fore we elected him.” But he had served 
their turn; he had done his work; he 
had answered their object ; and (with sin- 
gular ingratitude he must say), they would 
now dismiss him, after they had established 
the principle of electing a Speaker not of 
their own political opinions, when they 
had the power of doing so. After they 
had availed themselves of his services, and 
after he had co-operated with them in es- 
tablishing the character of the first Reform 
Parliament for decorum, they would un- 
fairly take the very first opportunity to 
subject him to disgrace.  [‘* No, no,’’] 
No, no, indeed; for no disgrace could be 
heaped upon a man who had conscien- 
tiously done his duty, [t was beyond the 
reach of a majority to do that; but it was 
not beyond the reach of a majority to in- 
jure the character of the House. ‘The 
hon. Member who nominated the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, in a speech 
which he might be allowed to say exhibited 
much good sense, said that the election 
of Speaker was an important matter at 
the present time, because various import- 
ant matters were about to be brought 
under discussion, and amongst others, 
questions relating to the constitution of 
the present and the dismissal of the late 
Government, and in order that justice 
might be done to the discussion of those 
questions, the hon. member urged that an 
impartial Speaker should be appointed. 
Well, whom did he propose? He had 
taken down the hon. Member’s words: 
he said that the House required an im- 
partial mediator to stillthe raging storms 
that would arise amidst the ‘conflicts of 
exasperated parties. Did then the hon. 
Member propose to select a Gentleman 
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who had stood aloof from party? No; 
his choice fell upon a distinguished mem- 
ber of the very Government whose re- 
moval was to be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. If impartiality 
in the Speaker was so desirable, let not 
the House select a Gentleman to fill that 
office who was a member of that Govern- 
ment, the conduct of which was likely to 
occupy the attention of the House. 


—one, the late Speaker, who had served 
the House during eighteen years, and been 
elected by seven Parliaments; who had 
declined to accept office under the Crown 
because he thought it would have a 
tendency to lower the authority of the 
Chair;—the other a member of the late 
Government, with respect to whom not a 
word of disrespect should fall from his 
lips, but whose impartiality the House had 
no means of judging of. Could they 
doubt which theycould give the preference 
to? The House was bound to be as care- 
ful not todo injustice to an individual as it 
was not to abandon its principles or to 
lessen its own character. ‘The House had 
another and most important duty to per- 
form. If it had a want of confidence in 
his Majesty’s Government, let it make 


that fairly and openly a ground of address 
to the Crown ; but do not let it do imjustice 
to an individual whose high merits all ad- 
mitted, by selecting him as the first victim 


of its displeasure. He resisted therefore, 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Surrey 
not only on individual and personal, but 
on general grounds; and as the office 
in question was the only one which the 
House had the power of bestowing let 


There | 
were two candidates for the Speakership | 
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them make such a selection as would be | 
in accordance with the examples which | 


both the unreformed and the Reformed 
House had afforded them. The only ob- 
jection of a personal nature made by the 
noble Lord to the appointment of his right 
hon. friend was, that he had attended some 
three or four Privy Councils which were 
purely of a formal character. That one 
charge was to invalidate the impartiality, 
dignity, ability, and experience practised 
during eighteen years. But what was the 
nature of this charge? If it were not 
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a part of the public that the meetings of 
the Privy Council which had been referred 
to were deliberative assemblies. ‘The 
noble Lord opposite also was quite mis- 
taken when he said, that they were at- 
tended only by Members of the Cabinet. 
Any Members of the Council not Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet might attend, and 
they frequently did so. Their duty was 
merely ministerial, and they offered nota 
word of advice to the Sovereign. If the 
Speaker were in London, living in the 
House assigned to him for a residence by 
his Majesty, and received a summons to 
attend a Privy Council, on what ground 
was he to refuse to perform his duty ? The 
charge respecting the late Speaker at- 
tending councils was not worthy of one mo- 
ment’s attention after his solemn disclaimer 
that he had been directly or indirectly a 
party to the dismissal of the late Govern- 
ment, the formation of the present one, or 
the dissolution of Parliament. For his 
part, he would give his vote in favour of 
his right hon, Friend, of whose experience 
and ability he had had so many proofs. 
He implored hon. Members to consider, 
that the office of Speaker was one which 
ought not to be made the subject of party 
feeling. The precincts of the Chair ought 
not to be converted into ground on 
which political battles might be fought. 
He resisted the appointment of the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh, not be- 
cause he had any doubt with respect to 
his qualifications for the office of Speaker, 
but on the double ground—first, that the 
qualifications of his right hon. Friend were 
superior from his long practice and expe- 
rience; and secondly, because he thought 
that his supersession would be unjust to- 
wards him individually, and have a ten- 
dency to disparage the authority of the 
Chair, and the House of Commons itself. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, that the last time he 
had the pleasure of seeing his constituents 
they voted an Address of thanks to the 
King for having dismissed the late Mi- 
nisters. He, therefore, was determined to 
do nothing which had a tendency to force 
those Ministers back upon the King. He 
could give many long reasons for not 
voting in favour of the right hon. Mem- 


fitting that the Speaker of that House | ber for Edinburgh, but he would content 


should be a Privy Councillor let there | himself with one. 


be a regulation to that effect; 


The right hon. Gen- 


but | tleman was one of the Ministers who 


if he be one, why should he be blamed | hatched, brought in clandestinely, and 
for performing the duties of the office ?| pushed forward the inhuman Poor-law Bill. 
An erroneous opinion was entertained by | 


Lord Morpeth said, that he would limit 
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his observation to what seemed peculiar 
to his own position. His noble Friend, 
who opened the discussion to-day in so 
able a manner, reminded the House that, 
in the last Parliament, he (Lord Morpeth) 
had the distinguished honour of proposing 
the successful candidate for the office of 
Speaker, and most truly said, that he 
rested the recommendation of the appoint- 
ment of Sir C. Manners Sutton on his 
eminent fitness for the discharge of the 
duties of the office. Not a syllable of 
what he then said did he now repent of, 
or wish to retract. 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opponents 
should fail in their object, they, at least, 
would find some compensation in yielding 
to no unworthy foe, and in seeing the 
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functions of the office intrusted to most | 
He thought, how- | 


skilful guardianship. 
ever that he and his friends were justified, 
on political grounds, in transferring the 
support which they gave to the late 
Speaker to his present opponent, and that 
without any stain upon the honour of the 


right hon. Gentleman, or any want of 


gratitude on their part for having profited 
by his previous services. His limited task 
at the present moment was to claim for 
himself as full a share of strict consistency 
as any hon. Member who might give a 
vote on the other side; for, on looking at 


the fullest record of the proceedings of 


the House, he found that, in the very act 
of proposing the late Speaker, before he 
came to the mention of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s name, he used the following 
words, which were not included in the 
quotation made by his noble Friend :—* I 
feel it due to myself, and I am sure that 
the person I am about to propose will 
least grudge me the fair avowal, that 
strong feelings, both of a public and pri- 
vate nature, at one time induced me to 


contemplate a different arrangement with | 


great pleasure. The circumstances, how- 
ever, to which I allude have not arisen.” 
Those circumstances were known to many, 
and, he believed, were understood by all 
whom he then addressed, not to have 
arisen in consequence of the absence from 
his place of his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Edinburgh, which rendered it 
impossible that he could be nominated as 
a candidate forthe Chair. Notwithstanding 
the high estimate which he formed and 
expressed of the late Speaker,—notwith- 


standing the support which the right hon. | 
Gentleman received from that party with 


On the contrary, if 
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whom in public life it was his (Lord 
Morpeth’s) pride to act, he signified that 
he was prepared to give the preference to 
the claims of his right hon. Friend, if they 
had then been brought forward. The 
feelings to which he then adverted of a 
public and private nature were his personal 
friendship for his right hon. Friend, and 
respect for his abilities and public career, 
and these remained as they ever had been. 
They would have led him to prefer his 
right hon. Friend; and he hardly need 
add, that, under circumstances materially 
altered, with so many incentives conspire 
ing in his behalf, he preferred him still. 
Lord Dudley Stuart was understood 
to say, that he felt bound to give a short 
explanation of the reasons which induced 
him to abstain from acting with that 
party with which he had hitherto acted. 
He trusted the House would permit him 
to explain the motives which influenced 
him in the course which he felt it his duty 
topursue. Having been one of those who 
voted in the majority in the late Parlia- 
ment on the election of Speaker, he con- 
sidered that it was impossible for him on 
the present occasion, however painful it 
was for him to take part against his 
friends, to vote against the re-election of 
the right hon. Gentleman, unless it could 
be shown that he had done something 
wrong. The charges that had been 
brought against him had altogether failed. 
On the former occasion to which he had 
referred, many Gentlemen of all shades of 
opinion concurred in saying, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was the best Speaker 
that they could then choose; and some 
said, that he was the best Speaker that 
they could possibly have. He thought 
that it was the duty of the House to select 
the man who was likely to discharge the 
duty of the office with the greatest advan- 
tage to the House; and he could not help 
feeling that the late Speaker was better 
adapted for the office than any one else 
that could be chosen. He had _ been 
asked out of the House, how he intended 
to give his vote? and his reply was,— 
that as the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge, while he held 
the office of Speaker, had obtained the 
unquestionable approbation of all parties, 
it was his intention to vote for the re- 
election of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the Chair, unless it could be shown that 
he had acted improperly. To him the 
answer of the right hon, Gentleman to the 
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accusations brought against him was per- 
fectly satisfactory. He had been told that 
no man could vote the right hon. Gentle- 
man into the Chair if he were a sincere 
Reformer. He was aware that opprobrium 
might attach to him for pursuing the 
course which he intended to follow. He 
did not mean to say that he was indifferent 
on the subject, for he, as most men, felt 
it very unpleasant to submit to misrepre- 
sentation of their motives and conduct ; 
but he would say, that no consideration of 
that nature should deter him from pursu- 
ing a line of conduct which he felt that 
duty dictated to him. He was satisfied 
that the country would not take a wrong 
view of the subject, nor consider a man 
an apostate from his principles because he 
was not willing to commit an act of injus- 
tice; and he considered that giving a 
vote against Sir Charles Manners Sutton 
on that occasion would be committing an 
actof the grossest injustice. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) said,that the right hon. 
Gentleman was opposed to Reform, and, 
therefore, ineligible to the Chair; but, in 
his opinion, this might have been a good 
argument against the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he was proposed to the last 
Parliament, but was not applicable at 
present. In conclusion, he had only to 
add, that he had not the pleasure of 
boasting of the private friendship of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he therefore could 
not be supposed to be influenced by feel- 
ings of that nature. 

Mr. Robinson said, that it was im- 
possible for any Gentleman who had 
heard the debate to come to any other 
conclusion than that the rejection of the 
late Speaker would be an act of great in- 
justice, and the infliction of unmerited 
obloquy on a public servant, who had 
occupied the Chair of tiie House of Com- 
mons irreproachably, according to the 
concurrent opinion of men of all parties. 
The question was, and it ought to be so 
considered by every honourable man, 
whether the House would reject an old 
and tried servant, and elect another person 
in preference to him. He would not say 
a word in disparagement of the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh, and if the Chair 
were vacant by the retirement of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, he knew of no person whom he 
would more readily vote for; but as he 
entertained a decided conviction that it 
would be doing an act of injustice to re- 
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ject the late Speaker, particularly after 
his manly and satisfactory explanation, he 
was determined to vote for him. He 
should consider himself unworthy of a seat 
in that or any other deliberative assembly, 
if he were not perpared to say, in the 
face of his constituency and his country 
(though the loss of his seat in Parliament 
might be the consequence of the vote he 
was about to give), that he was deter- 
mined to take that course which honour 
and a due regard to character pointed 
out, rather than endeavour, by pursuing 
an opposite path, to acquire a little tem- 
porary popularity. They had been told 
by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that 
under existing circumstances the election 
of Speaker was mixed up with the question 
of Reform. Now, he put it to hon. Mem- 
bers who were Reformers, whether they 
did not possess the power, if, as they had 
been told, they really constituted a ma- 
jority of the House, of turning the right 
hon. Baronet (SirR. Peel) and the whole of 
the present Ministers out of office, if the 
measures of the Government, when pro- 
posed, should prove to be unsatisfactory 
to the country? He was resolved to vote 
in favour of the election of Sir Charles 
Sutton, because he felt that the present 
question ought not to be made a party 
question, ‘The House divided: For Mr. 
Abercromby 3163; for Sir Charles Sut- 
ton, 306 ; Majority in favour of Mr. Aber 
cromby, 10. 

Names of the Members who voted for 

Mr. Abercromby. 

Acheson, Viscount Bewes, T. 
Adam, C. Biddulph, R. 
Aglionby, Ul. A. Blackburn, J. 
Alston, R. Blake, M. J. 
Andover, Lord Blamire W. 
Anson, Sir G. Blunt, Sir C. R. 
Astley, Sir J. Bodkin, J. J. 
Attwood, T. Bowes, J. 
Bagshaw, J. Bowring, Dr. 
Baines, E. Brabazon, Sir W. J. 
Bannerman, A. Brady, D.C. 
Barclay, D. Bridgman, If. 
Barham, J. Brodie, W. B. 
Baring, I. T. Brotherton, J. 
Barnard, E. G. Browne, D. 
Barron, I. W. Buckingham, J.S. 
Barry, G.S. Buller, E.. 
Beauclerk, A. W. Buller, C. 
Beaumont, T. W. Bulwer, HH. L. 
Bellew, R. M. Bulwer, E.G. E. L. 
Bellew, Sir P. Burdon, W. W. 
Berkeley, Hon.C. F. Burton, H. P. 
Berkeley,1in.G.C.G.F Butler, Hon. P, 
Berkeley, Hon. F. fF. Buxton, T. F, 
Bernal, R, Byng, G, 
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Byng, Sir J. 
Campbell, Sir J. F. 
Carter, J. B. 

Cave, O. 

Cavendish, Ilon.C. C. 
Cavendish, Hon, G.H. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chetwynd, W. F’. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Cowper, Hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawley, S. 
Crompton, S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Dalmeney, Lord 
Denison, W.J. 
Denniston, A. 
Divett, E. 

Dobbin, L. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dunlop, C. 

Dykes, F. L. B. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Edwards, J. 
Elphinstone, I. 
Etwall, R. 

Evans, Col. de Lacy 
Evans, G. 

Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fergus, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fergusson, Rt.Lo.R.C 
Ffrench, Fitz-Stephen 
Tinn, W. F. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R.H. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Volkes, Sir W.J.H.B. 
Fort, J. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gaskell, D. 

Gillon, W.D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gordon, R. 

Grant, Right Hon. C. 
Grattan, H. 

Grattan, J. 

Grey, Hon. C, 

Grey, Sir G. 
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Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 
Hall, B. 
Ifallyburton,Hn.D.G, 
Harland, W.C. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Ifawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Heathcote, J. 
Heathcote, R. EF. 
Ifector, C. J. 
Heneage, EF. 
Ileron, Sir R. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodges, T. 
Ifoskins, K. 
Howard, Hn. B.G.G. 
Ifoward, R. 
Ilowick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hiutt, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Johnston, A. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
Kerry, Earl of 
King, E. B. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, If. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lefevre, C. 8S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lister, E. C. 
Littleton, Rt. In. 
Lock, J. 
Locke, W. 
Lopez, Sir R. 
Lumley, Lord 
Lushington, Dr, 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, A. J. S. 
M‘Cleod, R. 
Macnamara, W. N, 
Maher, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
arshall, W. 
Marsland, HH. 
Martin, T. 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Maxwell, J. 
M‘Cance, J. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, Hon. A. H. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Mosley, Sir O. 
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Mostyn, Hon. E.M.L. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrove, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
North, F. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connor, F. 


| O’Connor, Don 
| O'Dwyer, A.C. 


O’Ferrall, R. M. 


| Oliphant, L. 


O’ Loughlin, M. 
Ord, W. H. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, C. 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, Sir II. B. 


| Parrott, J. 


Parry, L. P. J. 
Pattison, J. 


| Pease, J. 


| Pelham, Ion. C.A.W. 


Pendarves, E. W. W: 
Pepys, Sir C. C 


| Perrin, L. 


| Phillips, G. H. 


Phillips, M. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby,tlon.J.G.B, 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Power, J. 
Power, P. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
tice, Rt. Hon. T.S. 
Rippon, C. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Rundell, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord C. J. F. 
Ruthven, F. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Colonel 
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Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sheldon, R. R. C. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Smith, R. V. 
Smith, B. 
Speirs, Capt. 
Spiers, A. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewari, Sir M.S. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Sullivan, R. 
Sutton, Rt. Hon. Sir 
C. M. 
Talbot, As 
Talfourd, T. N. 
Tancred, EW. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hon. C. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thomson, Right Hon. 
C.P. 
Thornley, T. 
Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracey, C. H. 
Trelawney, Sir W.L.S. 
Trowbridge, Sir E. T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Tynte, C. K, 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Villiers, F. 
Vivian, C. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
‘alker, R. 
alke YT, C.A 
‘allace, R. 
arburton, H. 
vard, H. G. 
Wemyss, J. 
Westenra. Ilon. IT. R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, S. 
Wigney, [. N. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, T. 
Wilkins, W. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, W 
Williamson, Sir If. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, M. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wyse, T. Jun. 
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Names of the Members who voted for 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton. 


Abercromby,Rt.Hn.J. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alford, Lord 
Alsager, R. 
Angerstein, J. 
Arbuthnot, Ifon. IL. 
Archdall, M. junr. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, M. 

Bagot, Hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, H. D. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barclay, C. 

Balfour, — 

Baring, F. 

Baring, W. B. 
Baring, Rt. Hon. A, 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, T. 

Barneby, J. 

Bateson, Sir R. B. 
Beckett, Sir J. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Sir J. P. 
Bethell, R. 

Bish, T. 

Blackburne, J. IJ. 
Blackstone, W. S, 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bonham, F. R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brownrigg, J. 8. 
Bruce, Lord EF. A. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruen, Colonel 
Bruen, F. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Buller, Sir J. B. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell. Sir H. P. H. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Carruthers, D. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chandos, Marquis of 
Chaplin, T. 
Chapman, A. 
Charlton, E. L. 
Chatterton, C. 
Chichester, A. 
Churchill, Lord C. 8S. 
Clayton, Lt.-Col.SirW. 
Clive, Viscount, 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Co lrington, C. W. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. 
Cole, Viscount 


Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cooper, Hon. IL. A. 
Cooper, E. J. 

Coote, Sir C. C. 
Copeland, W. T. 
Corbett, T. G. 
Corry, Hon. H. T. L. 
Crewe, Sir J. 

Cripps, J. 

D’Albiac, Sir C. 
Damer, D. 

Dare, R. W.H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, J. 
Denison, J, E. 

Dick, Q. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duffield, 'T. 

Dugdale, D. S. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Durham, Sir P. C. H. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton Sir P. de M. 
Egerton,’ Lord F, 
Entwistle, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Euston, Earl of 
Fancourt, C. St. John 
Fector, J. M. 
Fielden, W. 
Ferguson, G. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
lleetwood, P. H. 
Finch, G. 

Fleming, J. 

Foley, E. T. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, Lord 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, Hn.G.C. W. 
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Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, H. 
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Stanley, E. 
Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Lord 
Stuart, Lord D. C. 
Sturt, H. C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talmash, Hn. A. G. 
Tapps, G. W. 
Tennant, J. E. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, W. 
Townsend, Lord J. 
Trench, Sir F. Clements, Lord, 
Trevor, Hion,G R, Cobbett, W. 

Trevor, Ilon. A. Colbourne, N. W. R. 
Turner, W. De Beauvoir, Sir J. E. 
Turner, T. F. Dillwyn, L. W. 
Twiss, H. Ellice, Rt. Hn. E. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. Verguson, R. 
Vaughan, Sir R. W. Fielden, J. 

Vere, Sir C. B. Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Verner, W. Jephson, C. D. O. 
Verney, Sir H. B. Johnstone, Sir J.V.B. 
Vernon, G. I. Knightly, Sir C. 
Vesey, Hn. T, T.ennox, Lord A. 
Vivian, J. E. Milton, Lord 
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Wall, C. B. Pollen, Sir J. 
Walter, J. Pollington, Lord 
Welby, G. E. Ponsonby, Hu.W.E.S. 
Weyland, R. Pryse, Pryse 
Whitmore, T. C. Sanford, FE. A. 
Wilbraham, Hn. R.B. Smith, Hn. R. J. 
Williams, T. P. Smith, J. A. 
Williams, R., jun. Stuart, Lord J.P.1L.C. 
Wilmot, Sir FE. F. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Wilson, H. Walpole, Lord 
Wodehouse, In. E. TELLERS. 

Wood, T. Wood, C. 

Worcester, Marq. of Clerk, Sir G. 
Wortley, In. J. 8. PAIRED OFF. 
Wyndham, W. Langton, W. G. 
Wynn, C. W. Wynn, Sir W. W 


His Majesty’s approval 


Yorke, E. T. 
Young, Sir W. L. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 
ABSENTEES. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bennett, J. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Cartwright, W. R. 


Mr. Abercromby was then led by his 
Mover and Seconder to the Chair amidst 
the loud cheers of his friends. The right 
hon. Gentleman returned thanks ina short 
speech for the honour the House had 
conferred upon him, but the cheering was 
so loud and continued, that the words 
were lost. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, amid 
much confusion, said, that after what had 
taken place, it only remained for him to 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
his election to the Chair. 


OOS OLED ODI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 20, 1835. 
His Masesty’s ArPrRoval OF THE 
Speaker.] The Lords Commissioners 
appointed to signify his Majesty’s appro- 
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bation of the choice of the House of 
Commons, were the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of 
Jersey, the Earl of Rosslyn, and Lord 
Wharncliffe. 

The Lord Chancellor, on the Commis- 
sioners taking their seats, directed the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod to 
inform the Commons, that ‘* the Lords 
Commissioners desire the immediate at- 
tendance of the Commons in this House.” 

Mr. Abercromby, accompanied by a 
numerous assemblage of Commoners, ap- 
peared below the Bar immediately after- 
wards. 

Mr. Abercromby said—My Lords, I am 
to acquaint your Lordships that, in obe- 
dience to his Majesty’s commands, his 
Majesty’s faithful Commons have pro- 
ceeded to exercise their undoubted right 
and privilege in the election of a Speaker. 
I have now to acquaint your Lordships, 
that their choice, however unworthy, has 
fallen upon me; and I now humbly sub- 
mit myself to his Majesty’s royal will and 
pleasure. 

The Lord Chancellor. — Mr. Aber- 
cromby, we have it in command from 
his Majesty to assure you, that his Ma- 
jesty is fully satistied of your zeal for the 
public service, and that it is amply suffi- 
cient for the discharge of the arduous 
duty imposed on you; and his Majesty, 
therefore, does most readily and fully 
approve of the choice of his faithful 
Commons, and confirms you as their 
Speaker. 

The Speaker.—My Lords, with all hu- 
mility and gratitude, I submit myself to 
his Majesty’s royal will and pleasure ; 
and now, it is my duty, in the name, and 
on behalf of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, to lay claim, by humble peti- 
tion, to the free exercise of all their 
ancient and undoubted rights and _pri- 
vileges; and more especially to those of 
freedom of Debate, freedom from arrest for 
their persons, and their servants, free access 
to his Majesty whenever occasion may re- 
quire it, and that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to put the most fa- 
vourable construction on all their pro- 
ceedings; and, for myself, I am anxious, 
and most earnestly entreat, that when- 
ever I shall fall into error, the blame may 
be imputed to me, and not to his Majes- 
ty’s faithful Commons. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Mr. Speaker, 
we have it further in command to inform 
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you, that his Majesty doth most readily 
confirm all the rights and privileges, 
which have ever been granted to, or con- 
ferred on, the Commons, by any of his 
royal predecessors. With respect to your- 
self, Sir, though his Majesty is sensible 
that you stand in no need of such assur- 
ance, his Majesty will ever put the most 
favourable construction upon your words 
and actions. 
The Speaker and Commons retired. 


Lert ears rcer— 


HWOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 20, 1835. 


Tune Kuina’s ApprovaL or THE 
Speaker.] The House of Commons was 
summoned to the House of Peers. 

Mr. Abercromby, attended by his pro- 
poser and seconder, and accompanied by 
a large number of Members, proceeded to 
the House of Peers. 

On the Speaker’s return, having taken 
his seat in the Chair, he informed the 
House of what took place in the House 
of Peers, and added, that he had once 
more to express to the House his un- 
feigned thanks for the distinguished ho- 
nour which it had conferred upon him, 


and for the great proof it had shown of 


its confidence in him. He was well aware, 
that if he did not possess the full confi- 
dence of the House, it would be useless 
for him to hope, that he could adequately 
discharge the important duties of his sta- 
tion. It should, however, be his constant 
endeavour to gain that confidence by 
fidelity and zeal, and by pursuing a just 
and impartial course in support of the 
rights and privileges of that House. 

The two Houses of Parliament were 
occupied till Tuesday, February 24th, in 
swearing in of Members. 


POOL POLE LOO D — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1835. 


Kina’s Speecn.| The King went in 
state to the House of Peers this day to 


open the Parliament for the despatch of 


business. His Majesty delivered the fol- 
lowing Speech :-— 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ 1 avail myself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of meeting you in Parliament, after 
having recurred to the sense of my people. 


“ You will, lam confident, fully par- 
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ticipate in the regret which I feel at the 
destruction, by accidental fire, of that 
part of the ancient Palace of Westmin- 
ster, which has been long appropriated to 
the use of the two Houses of Parliament. 

“‘ Upon the occurrence of this calamity 
I gave immediate directions that the best 
provision of which the circumstances of 
the case would admit, should be made for 
your present meeting; and it will be my 
wish to adopt such plans for your perma- 
nent accommodation as shall be deemed, 
on your joint consideration, to be the 
most fitting and convenient. 

“1 will give directions, that there be 
laid before you the report made to me by 
the Privy Council, in reference to the ori- 
gin of the fire, and the evidence upon 
which that report was founded. 

“The assurances which I receive from 
my Allies, and generally from all Foreign 
Princes and States, of their earnest desire 
to cultivate the relations of amity, and to 
maintain with me the most friendly under- 
standing, justify, on my part, the confident 
expectation of the continuance of the 
blessings of peace. 

‘The single exception to the general 
tranquillity of Europe, is the civil contest 
which still prevails in some of the northern 
provinces of Spain. 

“1 will give directions, that there be 
laid before you articles which I have 
concluded with my Allies, the King of the 
French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and 
the Queen of Portugal, which are supple- 
mentary to the treaty of April, 1834, and 
are intended to facilitate the complete at- 
tainment of the objects contemplated by 
that treaty. 

““] have to repeat the expression of 
my regret that the relations between Hol- 
land and Belgium: still remain unsettled. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

“ T have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and to be laid 
before you without delay. 


“They have been framed with the 
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strictest attention to economy, and I have 
the satisfaction of acquainting you, that 
the total amount of the demands for the 
public service will be less on the present, 
than it has been on any former occasion 
within our recent experience. 

“The satisfactory state of the trade 
and commerce of the country, and of the 
public revenue, fully justifies the expec- 
tation that, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tions in taxation, which were made in the 
last Session, and which, when they shall 
have taken full effect, wiil tend to di- 
minish the existing surplus of the public 
revenue, there will remain a sufficient 
balance to meet the additional annual 
charge which will arise from providing the 
compensation granted by Parliament on 
account of the abolition of 
throughout the British dominions, 

“ T deeply lament, that the agricultural 
interest continues in a state of great de- 
pression. 

“TIT recommend to your consideration 
whether it may not be in your power: 
after providing for the exigencies of the 
public service, aud consistently with the 
stedfast maintenance of the public credit, 
to devise a method for mitigating the 
pressure of those local charges which 
bear heavily on the owners and occupiers 
of land, and for distributing the burthen 
of them more equally over other descrip- 
tions of property. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The information received from the 
Governors of my Colonies, together with 
the Acts passed in execution of the law 
for the abolition of slavery, will be com- 
municated to you. 

‘It is with much satisfaction that I 


slavery 


have observed the general concurrence of 


the Colonial Legislatures in giving effect 
to this important measure ; and notwith- 
standing the difficulties with which the 
subject is necessarily attended, I have 
seen no reason to abate my earnest hopes 
of a favourable issue. 

‘“¢ Under all circumstances you may be 
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assured of my anxious desire, and unceas- 
ing efforts, fully to realize the benevolent 
intentions of Parliament. 

“ There are many important subjects, 
some of which have already undergone 
partial discussion in Parliament; the ad- 
justment of which, at as early a period as 
is consistent with the mature considera- 
tion of them, would be of great advantage 
to the public interest. 

“* Among the first, in point of urgency, 
is the state of the tithe question in Ire- 
land, and the means of effecting an equit- 
able and final adjustment of it. 

‘“¢ Measures will be proposed for your 
consideration, which will have for their 
respective objects to promote the commu- 
tation of tithe in England and Wales—to 
improve our civil jurisprudence, and the 
administration of justice in ecclesiastical 
causes—to make provision for the more 
effectual maintenance of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, and to relieve those who dissent 
from the doctrines or discipline of the 
Church from the necessity of celebrating 
the ceremony of marriage according to its 
rites, 

“ T have not yet received the Report 
from the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of Municipal Corpo- 
rations, but I have reason to believe that 
it will be made, and that I shall be enabled 
to communicate it to you at an early 
pericd. 

‘© T have appointed a Commission for 
considering the state of the several dioceses 
in England and Wales, with reference to 
the amount of their revenues, and to the 
more equal distribution of episcopal duties 
—the state of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches, with a view to the 
suggestion of such measures as may render 


them most conducive to the efficiency of 


the Established Church, and for devising 
the best mode of providing for the cure of 
souls, with reference to the residence of 
the clergy in their respective benefices. 
‘The especial object which I have in 
view in the appointment of this Commis- 
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sion is to extend more widely the means 
of religious worship according to the doc- 
trines of the Established Church, and to 
confirm its hold upon the veneration and 
affections of my people. 

** 7 feel it also incumbent upon me to 
call your earnest attention to the condi- 
tion of the Church of Scotland, and to 
the means by which it may be enabled to 
increase the opportunities of relizious 
worship for the poorer classes of society 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 

“It has been my duty, on this occa- 
sion, to direct your consideration to vari- 
ous important matters connected with our 
domestic policy. 

‘“‘ T rely with entire confidence on your 
willing co-operation in perfecting all such 
measures as may be calculated to remove 
just causes of complaint, and to promote 
the concord and happiness of my subjects. 

“T rely also, with equal confidence on 
the caution and circumspection with which 
you will apply yourselves to the alteration 


of laws, which affect very extensive and 
complicated interests, and are interwoven 
with ancient usages, to which the habits 
and feelings of my people have con- 
formed. 


“TI feel assured that it will be our 
common object in supplying that which 
may be defective, or in renovating that 
which may be impaired, to strengthen the 
foundations of those institutions in Church 
and State which are the inheritance and 
birthright of my people; and which, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of public affairs, 
have proved, under the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, the truest guarantees of their 
liberties, their rights, and their religion.” 

His Majesty retired, and the Houses 


adjourned. At five o’clock they again 
assembled. 


Tue Appress.] The Earl of Hardwicke 


proceeded to address their Lordships. He | 


observed, that in rising to move the 
Address of thanks to his Majesty, in an- 
swer to his most gracious Speech, he felt 
how much he stood in need of their Lord- 
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ships’ kindest indulgence, ihat being the 
first time he had had the honour of pre- 
senting himself before them; and they 
must all be well aware that the nature of 
the pursuits connected with his profession 
(his Lordship isa captain in the Navy), 
was not favourable to the study of oratory, 
He therefore threw himself on their Lord- 
ships’ kindness and consideration, being 
perfectly convinced that he should re- 
ceive from a British House of Peers a fair 
and indulgent hearing. That feeling 
supported him at the present moment; 
and, were it not for his full confidence on 
that point, he was certain that he could 
not execute the difficult task which he 
had undertaken, He never remembered 
to have heard a Speech from the Throne 
which was likely to be so satisfactory to 
all classes of people as that which had 
been this day delivered. Whether, on 
the onehand, they looked to the statement 
which had been made as to the friendly 
situation in which this country was placed 
with respect to all foreign powers—whe- 
ther they looked to the statement that had 
been given relative to the financial condi- 
tion of the empire—whether they looked 
to what had been said with respect to the 
state of commerce—or whether, on the 
other hand, they directed their attention 
to the anxious wishes which had been ex- 
pressed for the happiness and prosperity 
of the country, or to the strong desire 
which had been manifested to improve our 
ancient institutions, and, at the same 
time, the emphatic determination not to 
take any step by which those institutions 
might be endangered or broken down,— 
whether they looked to the right side or to 
the left, he felt satisfied that the British 
people would receive with grateful feelings 
the Speech from the Throne, containing, 
as it did, a declaration of the deep anxiety 
which his Majesty felt to promote their 
welfare and prosperity. The Speech itself 
entered into so many topics, that it would 
be out of all reason for him to express 
his sentiments on them at length, know- 
ing, as he did, that every one of them 
would be brought before their Lordships 
in the course of the present Session. It 
was therefore his intention, as shortly as 
possible, to place the most prominent 
topics before their Lordships, and to con- 
‘clude, by moving a dutiful Address in 
| answer to the Speech from the Throne. It 
| must be most satisfactory to their Lord- 
| ships to find, that at the present moment, 
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countries. 


time, peace was more generally preserved | 


did he be- 
period, its | 
more justly 


throughout the world, neither 
lieve that at any preceding 
blessings were more widely or 
appreciated. This was the case more 
especially in Europe, where only one 
solitary instance of warfare, (that in the 
North of Spain,) now existed. 
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we were on the best terms with all foreign | carrying this important measure 
He believed that at no former | fect. 
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into ef. 
The next topic touched upon in the 
royal Speech, was the state of agri- 
cultural interest. His Maiesty had, in 
his speech from the Throne, lamented the 


ihe 


| present depressed condition of that in- 
terest, and he had recommended to their 


Within a | 


short time, Spain and Portugal had re- | 


newed their friendly relations with this 
country; and, with the exce; 
he had before stated—-the civil war now 
carried on in some of the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain—Europe was in a state of 
profound peace. His Majesty endea- 
voured, as their Lordships knew, by 
recent treaty, supplementary to that of 
1834, to put an end to that igtestine 
struggle. With Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, our friendly relations remained 
unchanged. His Majesty lamented that 
the disputed question between Holland 
and Belgium was not yet settled. In 
that sentiment he was quite sure their 
Lordships must participate. They must 
feel the deepest regret that this long- 
existing dispute was not yet adjusted ; 
feeling as he did so much attachment to 
the House of Orange and his country,— 
to which Europe at large owed so much, 
—and to which we were indebted for 
the best liberties we enjoy. When he 
referred to what was stated with refer- 
ence to the commercial and _ financial 
situation of our country, he thought that 
their Lordships should feel every reason to 
be satisfied, The estimates, it appeared, 
would be considerably reduced, and such 
was the improvement in the trade and 
commerce of the country, that, although 
there had been a considerable remission 
of taxes, still a surplus would remain more 
than sufficient to meet the 
the debt incurred in consequence of the 
abolition of negro slavery. Although he 
was not one of those who felt sanguine 
of the success of the measure, he as- 
sured their Lordships that he felt the 
greatest delight when his Majesty ac- 
quainted them that the Colonial Legis- 
latures had generally concurred in giving 
effect to that very important arrange- 
ment; and he could not avoid observing 
that the Government was greatly indebted 
to a noble Lord present (the Earl of Mul_ 
grave) for his exertions and assiduity, for 
his able aid and assistance, in successfully 
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interest of 


stion which | 
| subject, it would be to recommend all per- 
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for the 


consideration, whether it might 
in their power, after providing 
exigencies of the public service, to grant 
to that justly complaining body a consi- 
denis degree of reli Now, if he 
might venture to make a remark on this 
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sons to abstain from paar the country 
on the subject of the Corn-laws. If they 
were able to keep off the consideration of 
that question ; if it were allowed to remain 

untouched, that circumstance, coupled with 
a knowledge that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would pay, as they were called on to pay, 

due attention to the present situation of 
the agricultural interest, there was, in his 
mind, a certainty, that much might be, 
and would be, done for that interest. In 
his opinion, the mere agitation of the ques- 
tion to which he alluded was calculated to 
produce an unfavourable effect, and there- 
fore he was opposed to it. [le next came to 
that which he considered as by far the most 
important part of the speech—he alluded 
to that part which related to the Church. 
He believed there never was a time when 
it behoved every individual to stand for- 
ward more decidedly for the purpose of 
aiding and supporting his Majesty in his 
good and generous intentions. There 
never was a time when he more decidedly 
wanted that support. The Crown needed 
the support of all good and honourable 
men at this eventful hour. They ought, 

therefore, on this occasion to put an end 
to all party feelings. They ought to lay 
aside party tactics, and party prejudices, 
and doing so, they ought to proceed hand- 
in-hand to the Throne, and to thank his 
Majesty for his most gracious Speech. 
With respect to the tithe question in Ire- 
land, his Majesty recommended the 
immediate consideration of the best means 
of finally adjusting it. On the subject of 
the commutation of tithes in England and 
Wales, he would say, he believed there was 
no question which more deeply interested 
the country than that; and he had no 
doubt, with refereace to that question, that 
such a commutation might be introduced 
as would be considered just and equitable. 
Indeed, he stood himself a specimen (if he 
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might be allowed so to speak) of that very 
species of commutation to which his 
Majesty alluded in his Speech; for on 
the estate which he had the honour to 
hold, and which he believed ran into 
eight or ten parishes, for a great number 


of years no tithe had been paid; a com- | 


mutation paid by the landlord was estab- 
lished, much to the satisfaction of all 
parties. With respect to that part of the 
Speech which related to Dissenters, he 
would say that no man was a greater 
friend than he was to religious toleration, 
There was, however, considerable difficulty 
in a country situated as this was, in 
dealing with the subject of marriage. It 
would be necessary, whatever alteration 
was made, that great publicity and neto- 
riety should attend the solemnization of 
inarriage, at the same time that the con- 
scientious scruples of the Dissenters 
should be respected. As to the question 


of Church Reform, to which his Majesty’s 
Speech directed their attention, he had 
only to hope that every one of their Lord- 
ships would enter into that view of the 
subject which his Majesty had taken ; that 
they would exert themselves to support 
the Church, and so to extend its founda- 


tions as that it should embrace all those 
who were anxious to rest within its pale. 
lt was perfectly easy to conceive, and as 
easy to prove, that the Church Establish- 
ment was not now equal to the increased 
and increasing population. As a proof of 
this fact, he would refer to the situation 
of Merthyr Tydvil. Some years ago it 
was a very small and_poorly-inhabited 
place; itnow contained 60,000 or 70,000 
inhabitants. This would show the neces- 
sity of extending the Church Establishment 
in such a way as would embrace the 
growing population, But when he ad- 
mitted this, he must admit also that there 
was prodigious difficulty in dealing with 
so important a question. It became, in 


was already established, for the purpose 


of bestowing it on the working clergy of 


England, and, on the other, how they were 


to provide for an increase of the Church | 


Establishment. In whatever they did, 
and however they might be disposed to 
act, he was sure their Lordships would 
agree in this principle, that in all they did, 
in every improvement they made, their 
ereat object should be to support the 
Church, and that they should be con- 
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vinced before they acted, that a great and 
practical evil had existed. He hoped 
that their Lordships would forgive him if, 
in elucidating his meaning, he quoted the 
words of Mr. Burke :—‘* We shall find,” 
said Mr. Burke, “employment enough 
for a truly free and independent spirit in 
guarding what we possess from violation. 
I would not exclude alteration neither, 
but even when I changed it should be to 
preserve. I should be led to my remedy 
by a great grievance. In what | did I 
should follow the example of our ancestors. 
1 would make the reparation as nearly as 
possible in the style of the building. A 
politic caution, a guarded circumspection, 
a moral rather than a constitutional 
timidity, were the ruling principles of our 
forefathers, even in their most decided 
conduct.” He would only further say, 
that it was their duty to do everything, 
consistently with the safety of the State, 
to satisfy any call that might be made on 
them; but that, if they were asked to 
take a step which seemed likely to 
endanger the welfare of the country, then 
they ought, by every means in their power, 
to oppose and, if possible, prevent it. He 
would conclude in the words of the King. 
His Majesty said in his Speech—* I 
rely with entire confidence on your willing 
co-operation in perfecting all such mea- 
sures as may be calculated to remove just 
causes of complaint, and to promote the 
concord and happiness of my subjects.” 
That they would pursue that course he 
doubted not; and thanking their Lord- 
ships for the patient attention which they 
had given him, he should conclude by 
proposing a dutiful Address to his Ma- 
jesty, in answer to his gracious Speech. 
The noble Earl read the Address, which 
was an echo of the Speech. 

Lord Gage said, that he should ill 
deserve the indulgence which he felt at 


/ that moment he had but little right to 
truth, a difficult question how they were | 
to take, on the one hand, from that which | 


claim, were he to attempt to occupy the 
time of their Lordships by entering into 
the detail of public affairs embraced in 
his Majesty’s Speech, and which had been 


so ably treated in the speech of his noble 


Friend who had just sat down. His 
noble Friend had so fully entered into the 
topics of his Majesty’s Speech, and into 
the affairs of the country, that he had 
left him little more to do than to declare 
that he most cordially concurred in the 
Address, and congratulated the country 


upon its general state of prosperity, He 
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could not but feel, at the same time, most 
anxious to express his opinion that the 
prosperity of the kingdom could be 
secured only by a line of conduct which 
recent events had proved to be most 
necessary, and which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were determined to adop. This 
brought him to a point which in his opi ne 
ion might influence the unanimity of their 
Lordships’ decisionrespecting the Address. 
It must be evident to every body that the 
die was cast, and that a Government was 
formed under which every man would 
have to fight the battle of loyalty against 
revolutionary movements, or otherwise the 
country would sink to rise no more, at 
least in its present political form. He 
knew that many persons were aiming at 
ideal perfection, and were broaching 
Utopian systems or theories: but he would 
ask all such persons whether they had 
looked at intermediate States, and had 
reflected upon the dangers that must be 
encountered, the ruin that must be tn- 
curred by their rash and treasonabie 
experiments. Few, he trusted, could be 
prepared for such changes—few am 
their Lordships could bring themselves 
calmly to contemplate the destruction of 
a Monarchy to which their minds were 
attached by the association of their earliest 
days; few, he hoped, could bear the 
thoughts of subverting that Church which 
had been formed by their 
by the Ministers of which those 
now addressed had been ed 
whom they had intrusted 
tion of their children—a Church which, 
by its learning, pie ty, and rational do 
trines, had kept in check some finndre te 
of sects and schisms. 
cold reasoners to consider the and 
he would ask them whether t! had 
calculated the progressive ruin, the age 8 
inseparably attendant upon change, as 
well as the restlessness of mind, and the 
natural, the unavoidable, weakness and 
instability of all new institutions amongst 
a divided people? He would ask all such 
persons whether recent experience had 
given them any encouragement to hope 
for a more favourable res sult, and whether 
they would, for the sake of a mere experi- 
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se facts, 
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ment throw themselves into the arms of 


the enemies of the Throne, the hearth, 
the Church, and altar, rather than 
the battle of loyalty for the preservation 
of the Constitution? His Majesty had 
promised in the Speech of that day to 
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carry on all Reforms as far as reason could 
justify, and as far as was consistent with 
the safet ty of the institutions of the country, 
and illed on noble Lords whon 
he had the honour 
round the 

mad career 
to noble 


to 
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had nnly sworn to defend ? 
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the circumstances of the country could re- 


possible even for Government to be carried 
on soas to satisfy the party to which he 
alluded. He begged noble 
flect that the choice 


directly revolutionary character. There 
was no medium. Between these extremes 
their Lordships had to make their choice. 
The question was, would they have the 


principle ‘S of Sir Robert Peel or those of 


that most honest (for he was honest with 
respect to avowing his principles) Refor- 
mer, William Cobbett ? must 
be on one side or the Let noble 
Lords reflect that when the artificial power 
of a State was once destroyed it could ne- 
ver be restored. He should xive 
dial support to the Address. 
Viscount Melbourne said: My Lords, 
we have been led to that the 
Speech from the Throne, on the present 
occasion, would state more clearly and dis- 
tinctly than has been customary in a for- 
mal document of this kind, the and 
intentions of his Matesty’s Gove rmment. 
And it is undoubtedly true that the: Speech 
now under consideration does advert to a 
great number of topics, but whether i 
clear, distinct, or dined tone, it Is for 
your Lordships to say. For my own part, 
I cannot forbear observing, that there are 
some considerable omissions in that Speech 
in the speeches of the noble 
Lords who have moved and seconded an 
Address in answer to it. Withthe excep- 
tion of a few of the general observations 
into which the noble seconder has thought 
fit to enter, nothing has been which 
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as well as 


said 


could Jead any one to suppose that there , 
‘course and 


has been a total change in the Adminis- 
tration of the country; and hardly, that 
there had just been a dissolution of Par- 
liament. The last subject is but just men- 
tioned, and the first is not in the Address 
adverted to at all. I do not believe that 
there is a precedent in your | iordships’ re- 
cords of events of so much importance, 
having been passed over in so light and 


imperfect a manner, as that in w hich these 
| the appeintment to every great office in 
| the State. 
| him and the Sovereign. 


events have been trea ted in his Majesty’s 
ech and the propo sed Address. Per- 

son “se concerned as 1 am in these events, 
it must be felt that it is extre mely disa- 
to me that I 

irst to bring them under your L ord- 
But consid the mag- 


vidual G 
ships’ notice 


le ring 


nitude of hii se events—considering the | 
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| course they have taken, and the situation 
quire; but it would, he contended, be im- | 


in which I have been placed, I trust it will 
not be thought egotism on my part to 
make a few observations upon them. With 
respect to the change of the Administra- 
tion, | have nothing more to say than has 
already been said in public on many occa- 
sions. That step was determined upon 
by his Majesty, and approved, adopted, 
and carried into effect by the 
and advice of the noble Duke 
opposite, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. For that change, therefore, that 
noble Duke is undoubtedly responsible. 
He advised it, and I apprehend that it isa 
constitutional doctrine which will not ad- 
mit of doubt, that he is responsible for it. 
Whether that change were prudent or 
wise, It is certainly not for me or my col- 
leagues to determine, It is for the country 
—itisfor your Lordships—it is for the other 
House of Parliament todecide that question. 
But when I consider the situation in which 
we are placed—when I consider the posi- 
tion in which the noble Lords opposite have 
placed themselves—when I consider the 
position in which they have placed the 
countr y-—when I consider our actual state, 


counsel 


/and our prospects for the future, | must 


say that I do not see any thing that justt- 
fies the prude nee or the discretion of that 

The dissolution of the late 
vas followed by the noble 
upon himself the whole of 
State. He was first Com- 
the and held the 


determination. 


Duke taking 
the offices of 
missioner of 


Treasury, 
seals of the three chief Secretaries of State. 


I do not mean to state any thing more 
stronely than admits of; but 
noble Duke must be as well aware 
as I am, that, according to the present 
manner of conducting the 
Goveinment, those offices, if they were 
assumed with a view to exercise their 


the case 


‘functions, are entirely incompatible one 


with the other. The noble Duke must 
be aware, that if one person held for in- 


| stance the situation of First Lord of the 
' Treasury, and also that of Secretary of 
| State for the Home Department, it would 


ylace in his hands, without any control, 
| his hand thout any trol 


It would rest solely between 
The noble Duke 
must be aware that a person so situated 
vould have the pecuniary resources of the 
State at his disposal, w ithout rain orin- 
vestigation. Perhaps, it is not too much 
to say—not that I conceive the noble 
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Duke had any intention to exercise the 
powers of those offices—that such an inten- 
tion, indeed, would amount to a treasonable 
misdemeanour; but allowing that the as- 
sumption of those oflices by the noble 
Duke was only provisional, was only ad 
interim, on account of the urgency and ne- 
cessity of the case, it is for the noble 
Duke to show the necessity and emergency 
that compelled him to take the 
did. ‘The noble Duke is bound to dothat 
in his justification before your Lordships ; 
and I bee to suggest it as being at leasta 
serious matter for your Lordships’ consi- 
deration, whether, even if the noble Duk: 
justified the step from the urg 

time, a solemn step should not be t 
in order to the special circum- 
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course he 


Cney 
a 
KCli 


record 


stances, and prevent so great a breach of 


the Constitution, from being drawn into 
precedent, by being acted upon by s 
other Minister in future times 
and more criminal purposes, and wit 
the same justification, Dut the 
having lved, the present P1 
Minister incourse of time returned fron 
Continent, and on his arrival the Minist: 
was constituted as it now [| 
shortly came to a 
mind, presents the 
charge against noble posite, Viz., 
the deci ision of dissolving the late Parlia- 
ment. Your Lordships willbe ple ased toob 
serve, that all this took pla 1ce while thecoun- 
try was in an admitted state ice | 
prosperity, ‘That it was so, 
in the Speech we have 
from the Throne, at least as far as a per- 
fect tranquillity and an increasing revenue 
is proof of the prosperity of a country. 
My Lords, I will not trust to my 
adequate powers of description to state to 
your Lordships the real condition of this 
country at that time. I will borrow the 
words of a person who, both from 
position and his talents, must be 
sidered of much higher weight and au- 
thority. 
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The present Prime Minister, ata | 


dinner given to him and others of his col- | 


leagues, at the Mansion-house, shortly 
after the formation of the Ministry, 
said, ‘ It Is impossib sle to deny, that since 
the occurrence of the important events 
that have taken place within the last six 
weeks, there has been calm and tran- 
quillity in this country, which, 
political excitement in which we 
lived for some time past, could not have 
been anticipated.” Now it might be 


| from 
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have | 


[But 


| your Lordships, 
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supposed that the worthy Baronet meant 
to say, that the change to which he al- 
luded had produced the calm and tran- 
quillity of which he spoke. I apprehend, 
however, that that ot his meaning, 
but, intended to that on his 
arrival, he found the country in a state of 
re] 1 am afraid that he was deluded 
by I am afraid that 
Lords opposite put a construction up 
tranqu rill Ly that of the 
right hon. Baronet, and are e jually deluded 
if they had estimated the 
situation and character of the people of 
this country truly, have 
sidered the absence of anything like tumult 
in unfavourable symptom for them, rather 
they could rely with 
right hon. 
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state. Ge ntlemen, I believe, if the public 
of this country could be embodied 
expressions, it would in 
words, to > such ore | as this: 
—We are tired of agitation; e tired 
hat state of excitement w hic! pri- 
life, withdraws men from their proper 
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you have had one dissolution, and you 
menace us with another [‘‘ Cres of 
No, no”]. Then you do not contem- 
plate another dissolution? It is only 
a few days ago, however, that I was 
reading a speech addressed by a noble 
Lord, a relative of a noble Duke on the 
cross-bench, to his constituents in Buck- 
inghamshire, in which there was a distinct 


denunciation of that intention on the part | 


of the Government. Such declarations 
promulgated through the country by sup- 
porters of the Ministry, cannot but in- 
fluence the people, for they appear entitled 
to credit. I know that there have | 


1784, 1807, and 1831, may be quoted as 
precedents. They were bold, dangerous, 
desperate measures all of them, and they 
were admitted to beso by those whoadvised 
them. But they were all temperate, pru- 
dent, cautious, and sagacious, compared 
with the diaxohition which the noble Duke 
and his colleagues have advised. What 
was the justification of the dissolutions | 
have mentioned? Why, success, constant 
success, and that is the only justification 
of those who dare such bold measures. 
The Ministers have now met with more 
success than they expected, or had a right 
to look for; but they have not met with 
enouch to justify their conduct. i do not 
take so gloomy and alarming a view of 
the state of the country the noble 
seconder of the Address; but if there be 
any truth in the picture he has drawn, 
any reality in his apprehensions, in my 
conscience | believe to the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and especially to those 
of them who advised the dissolution of the 
late Parliament. the imminence of our 
danger is to be ascribed. Your Lordships 
will recollect that it is admitted, that the 
dissolution took place when the public 
mind was in a state of calm and tran- 
quillity—when the country was approach- 
ing to that state of quiet and repose which, 
it is to be hoped, we are some day or 
other to enjoy. If so, the Parliament 
which has been just elected must be taken 
fairly to represent the opinions of the 
people. You cannot appeal from it with 
success. I recollect that the noble Lord, 
the Keeper of the Privy Seal, said, that 
the Parliament of 1831 was elected under 
excitement, and that the people were 
deluded by the name and 
the King. Now that last topic has 
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been employed pretty liberally upon the 
present occasion, but it has been employed 
on the side of the Government, and that 
Government cannot pretend to allege 
that the present Parliament does not repre- 
sent the will of the people. Now what is 
the character of the House of Commons ? 
Under what banners have its members ob- 
tained their seats? Every one of them 
under the banners of Reform. Some have 
said, that they are willing to go further than 
but all have Reform in their 

lust we not conclude, there- 
that the country is in favour of the 
principle thus recognized? The King’s 
Speech is also, we are told a Reforming 
Speech, Why then was it not pronounced 
to the former House? Former dissolu- 


mouths. 


tions had definite and important objects 


in view. That of 1784 prevented the 
meditated change in the government 
of the East Indies; that of 1807 changed 
the policy of the country, most unfor- 
tunately, with respect to the Roman 
Catholics, and measures which we are 
ruing to this day were adopted. The dis- 
solution of 1831 carried the Reform Bill. 
But what is the object of this dissolution, 
if the 
the same language held, as would have 
been held without a dissolution? There 
has been no object in view but a change 
of men, by a wanton act of power. No 
reason can be seen for the act, except the 
introduction of a certain number of Tory 
supporters of the Ministry into the House 
of Commons, dragging them through the 
dirt, making them desert their old prin- 
ciples, and act against all the professions 
of their former lives. I can imagine no 
other motive for the conduct of the Go- 
vernment unless it be embarking us in 
dissolution upon dissolution—a desperate 
and fearful game, of which I see no end 
unless it be the fulfilment of the predictions 
of which yon were so lavish at the passing 
of the Reform Bill, that it would be im- 
possible for the Government of the country 
to be carried on under that dispensation. 
I might, perhaps, go into some personal 
attack upon the consistency of persons, 
who having opposed the Reform Bill, now 
profess themselves Reformers; but it is 
not my intention to ac. up old debates, 
or make personal reflections upon the con- 
duct of individuals in the Government. 
All I will do is to desire generally that 
your Lordships will read this Speech, and 
consider the list of persons by whom it 


same measures are to be pursued, 
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has been framed and produced, and say, 
whether it is consistent with their former 
lives, characters, and professions. As may 
be supposed from the observations I have 
made, it is my intention, of course not 
with any hope of success, but asa duty, 
for the purpose of giving your Lordships 
an opportunity of showing x that your feel- 

ings are in unison with those of the coun- 
try, to move an Amendment to the Address, 
That Amendment will express disapproba- 
tion at the dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment; but that disapprobation will be in 
terms periectly respectiul to his Majesty, 
and not at all trenching upon the just ex- 
ercise of his lawful authority. ‘The rest 
of the Amendment points to certain Re- 
forms which are mentioned in the Speech 
from the Throne, but which are not to my 
satisfaction, nor, I think, to that of the 
country, pointed at in so distinct a manner 
in the Address moved by the noble Lord 
opposite as they ought to be. As some 
apprehension has been expressed in the 
country, in consequence of the change in 
his Majesty's Councils, with respect to the 
security of the Reform Act, in the Amend- 
ment [I propose I wish your Lordships to 
declare that you will stand by and govern 
according to the principles of the Reform 
Act. Itwill, also, be somewhat more dis- 
tinct on the question of the Reform of 
Municipal Corporations than is the Ad- 
dress moved by the noble Lords opposite. 
Your Lordships may be assured that this 
is a question which must be speedily 
settled on the principles expressed in the 
Amendment I hold in my hand. The 
noble Viscount concluded by moving the 
following Amendment :—‘t That we ac- 
knowlege with grateful recollection, that 
the Act for Amending the Representation 
of the people was submitted to Parlia- 
ment with Your Majesty’s sanction, and 
carried into law by your Majesty’s assent. 
That, confidently expecting to derive fur- 
ther advantages from that wise and neces- 
sary measure, we trust that your Majesty’s 


Councils will be directed in the spirit of 


well-considered and effective Reform; and, 
that the liberal and comprehensive policy 


which restored to the people the right of 


choosing their Representatives, and which 
provided for the emancipation of all per- 
sons held in slavery in your Majesty’s 
Colonies and possessions abroad, will, with 
the same enlarged view, place without 
delay our Municipal Corporations under 
vigilant popular control, remove all the 
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well-founded grievances of the Protestant 
Dissenters, and correct those abuses in 
the Church which impair its efficiency in 
England, disturb the peace of society in 
Ireland, and lower the character of the 
Establishment in both countries. That 
we beg leave submissively to add, that we 
cannot but lament that the progress of 
these Reforms should have been inter- 
rupted and endangered by the dissolution 
of a Parliament earnestly intent upon the 
vigorous prosecution of measures to which 
the wishes of the people were most anx- 
iously and justly directed.” 

The Amendment having been read from 
the Woolsack, 

The Duke of Wellington said, their 
Lordships would admit, that, after having 


| been personally called on as he was by 


the noble Viscount who had just sat down, 
he should feel anxious to take the first 
opportunity which was open to him 
to offer a few remarks on what the 
noble Viscount had stated. The noble 
Viscount had directed a great part of his 


speech to show that the dissolution of 


Parliament was not necessary; and that 
he (the Duke of Wellington) was respon- 
sible for the dissolution of the late Govern- 
ment. He must beg the noble Viscount’s 
pardon, and deny that he was responsible 
for those measures which caused the dis- 
solution of the late Government and led 
to the formation of the present. That 
which led to the dissolution of the iate 
Government was the absolute impossibility 
that it could goon longer without a noble 
Lord, who had ceased to bea Member of the 
House of Commons, by his removal from 
that to be a Member of their Lordships’ 
House. He would beg to call to the re- 
collection of their Lordships what had 
been stated by a noble Earl, who had for 
nearly four years been at the head of the 
Government, when Lord Althorp had re- 
signed his office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer < 
Commons. ‘The noble Earl stated, that 
he could not, under such circumstances, 
continue at the head of the Government 3 
for, by the resignation of his noble Friend, 
he had lost his right hand; and it would 
be impossible to carry on the Government 
with advantage from the time that that 
noble Lord had quitted power. But that 
was not all. The noble Viscount (Mel- 
bourne) had himself stated to their Lord- 
ships, as one of the grounds on which he 
had been induced to take office, that he 


ud leader of the House of 
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had been assured that his noble Friend 
was willing to go on in office with him, 
and, therefore, that, with his assistance, he 
would consent to undertake to carry on 
the Government. But even that was not 
all, for he happened to know that, when the 
noble Viscount felt that he was likely to 
lose the aid of Lord Althorp, he declared 
that he should feel himself placed in great 
difficulty, for that the noble Lord was the 


very foundation on which the Government 


stood, and when that was removed, it was 
impossible to go on. When, then, the 
question of the Government came before 
his Majesty, he found it fairly put to him 
whether he would seek for other councils, 
and whether he would consent to other 
arrangements for the formation of a Go- 
vernment, or whether he would be content 
to abide by the particular Administration 
which at that moment existed. Let their 
Lordships only observe the situation in 
which the King was placed, and ask them- 
selves, what he was to think in the new 
position in which he found himself. The 
noble Earl had been under the necessity 
of resigning when the noble Lord, then | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had sent in 
his resignation. The noble Viscount, too, 
had declared that he considered the noble 
Lord’s assistance essentially necessary to 
him. But when his Majesty was left by 
the noble Earl, and when Lord Althorp 
was removed trom the other House, his 
Majesty, forsooth, was not to be permitted 
to consider whether his position was not 
materially altered by these events, and 
whether it would not be expedient for him 
to make some other arrangements for 
carrying on the public service. Everybody, 
indeed, but his Majesty was to be allowed 
to take into consideration the alterations 
which had taken place in the power of the 
Government by the loss of Lord Althorp 
in the House of Commons! Their Lord- 
ships, however, he was convinced, would 
not acquiesce in such a decision, They 
would see and declare that the Sovereign 
was fully entitled to take into considera- 
tion his own peculiar position, and the 
state of public affairs, and to deliberate 
whether it would be advisable for him to 
make other arrangements with respect to 
the existing Administration, or, if not, 
whether it would not be better for him to 
form a new Government altogether. Un- 
der the circumstances in which his Majesty 
was placed, he had thought proper to send 
to him (the Duke of Wellington) ; and he 
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was happy to find that all those histories 
and stories which were propagated respect- 
ing Court intrigues—[ Viscount Melbourne: 
‘ Not by me.” ]—He was quite certain of 
that. But all those idle stories were now 
entirely laid aside. It was now fully ad- 
mitted on all hands that there never was 
{any such thing. For his own part, he had 
j had no communication of any description 
| with the Court for two—ay, he might say, 
for three, months previous to the commu- 
nication from his Majesty. He was then 
at his house in Hampshire; and it was as 
much a matter of surprise to him at the 





their Lordships. Certainly, he was pre- 
viously satisfied that some great change in 
the Administration must be the conse- 
quence of the removal of Lord Althorp 
from the House of Commons; but when 
the communication reached him, it was as 
much a matter of surprise to him as it 
could be to many of their Lordships, if 
they were to receive a similar summons to- 
morrow. When his Majesty sent for him, 
he might have accepted the offer his Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to make to him. 
He mig ht have come down to their Lord- 
ships in a higher situation ; but he did not 
recommend that course to his Majesty, 
which would have been accessory to the 
gratification of his own ambition. He did 
not act as if he had a personal object to 
serve. Ile recommended to his Majesty 
that line of proceeding which he con- 
ceived would be most advantageous for 
his service, which was, that he should send 
for the right hon. Gentleman then in the 
other House of Parliament as the indivi- 
dual in the present times most fit and 
capable of discharging the duties of the 
King’s first Minister. That right hon. 
Gentleman was then in another part of 
the world, at a considerable distance from 
England; and it appeared advisable to 
his Majesty, and to him that he should 
take possession of the Government for 
Sir Robert Peel; and absolutely neces- 
sary, at the same time, whoever might 
carry on the Government until the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arrival, that he should 
exercise no patronage, and take no step 
whatever which should in the least tend 
to diminish the fuli and free authority of 
the right hon. Gentleman when he might 
come to act. His advice to his Majesty, 
accordingly, had been to put him provi- 
sionally at the head of affairs as Secretary 








for the Home Department and First Lord 


moment as it possibly could be to any of 
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of the Treasury. But the noble Viscount 
(Melbourne) accused him of holding the 
Seals of the three principal Secretaryships 
of State at the same time. But this, al- 
though gravely urged, was not a very 
serious charge. Having been appointed 
to any one of the Secretaryships, a man 
was competent to hold the Seals of the 
other two, in the absence of those to 
whom they might be confided. It was 
true, that he had, as Secretary for the | 
Home Department, held the Seals of the | 
three Secretaryships ; but he had exercised | 
no more authority than he should have | 
done if he had been one of the three prin- | 
cipal Secretaries, and his colleagues were | 
absent. And wasthere, he would ask, no | 
precedent for such a proceeding ? W hy, | 
Mr. Canning, while he was yet Secretary 
for the Foreign Department, was on the 
12th of April appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury, and he did not resign the 
Seals of the Foreign Department until the 
30th of the same month; consequently, 
during the whole of the intervening time, 
he was both Secretary for Foreigu Affairs 
and First Lord of the Treasury. He knew 
very well the difference that there was 
between the two cases. ‘There were two 
Secretaries who had resigned their offices 
but had not given up the Seals. But be- 
fore the noble Viscount proceeded to 
blame a transaction of this description, he | 
should have shown that some inconveni- | 
ence had arisen from it. He said that no 
inconvenience had resulted from it. He 
might say, too, that during the whole | 
time he held the Seals, there was not a} 
single oftice disposed of, nor an act done, | 
which was not essentially necessary for 
the service of the King and of the| 
country. Moreover, he might add, that | 
Sir Robert Peel on his arrival thon all 
things, as nearly as possible, in the same 
situation as upon the 15th of November 

The noble Viscount (Melbourne), Lan 
ever, had observed, tiest the office of First | 
Lord of the Treasury was incompatible 
with the other offices which he held. It} 
might be true, if those offices were held | 
for any length of time by the same in- 
dividual. But, in the first place, he only | 
occupied them provisionally ; and, se- | 
condly, he would remark that constitu- 
tionally the First Lord of the Treasury | 
had no more power than any other Lord | 
at the Board. It was perfe etly understood | 
too, by all men, that the arrangement was | 
not permanent, and that he only held the} 
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Government for another individual, who 
had been sent for by his Sovereign. Next, 
the noble Viscount (Melbourne) blamed 
him highly for having attended his Ma- 


jesty, and facilitated his arrangements 


for the formation of a new Administra- 
tion; and yet, strange to say, the noble 
Viscount himself it w: as, if he were not 
mistaken, who brought to town the 
order in consequence of which he had 
waited upon his Majesty. If there were 
anything criminal in attending his Sove- 
reign, and assisting in carrying into exe- 
cution the plan tor the formation of a new 


Administration, what should be said of 


that Minister who brought a letter to town 
the object of which was to secure that at- 
tendance and co-operation, that Minister 
well knowing at the time what were the 
contents of that letter? Was the noble 
Viscount, then, the man to bring him 
forward as a criminal for having attended 
to the wishes of his Sovereign, when he 
himself was the bearer of those commands 
which carried him into the presence of his 
Majesty, and to the performance of those 
services which the noble Viscount now 
repudiated ? If he were disposed so to 


arzue, he might contend that the fact of 
the noble Viscount being the bearer of 


this letter showed the animus with which 
the noble Viscount had waited upon his 
Majesty, and the animus of the transac- 
tions between them, and also the animus 


of the communications between himself 


and his Majesty; but it was not neces- 
sary. He wou id only repeat thathe never 
was more surprised than at the mode i 

which he had understood the ai 


| ment was afterwards received by the 


noble Viscount. He trusted that he had 
stated enough to justify him in assist- 
ng to form a new Ministry. The next 
charge to which he had to advert was, 
that the Ministers had dissolved the 
late Parliament. With respect to this, 
it was true, that whatever Ministry ad- 
vised the dissolution of a Parliament 
was liable to be called on for some rea- 
son which might have induced them so 
to do; but he had seldom heard of such 
a course of proceeding as that Minis- 
ters should be called upon on the first 


'day of the assembling of Parliament, 


and told, “Give me some reason why 
you thought fit to dissolve; and justify 
your dissolution of Parliament, by show- 
ing that the effort you have made has been 
a successful one.” But the noble Vis- 
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count, after heaping his censure upon 
them for dissolving, added, that in all 
cases where Parliament was dissolved it 
was success which justified the mea- 
sure. If, then, they had made an ex- 
periment which was to depend upon so 
peremptory a criterion, surely he ought, 
at least, to allow them a short time to 
wait and see fairly what had been the 
result. The noble Lord and bis friends had 
dismissed in June a Parliament which was 
chosen in November. Their experiments he 
acknowledged was perfectly successful. He 
hoped, that the present experiment would 
also prove perfectly successful. At all 
events, it would be but fair to give them 
some little time for the prescribed justifi- 
cation, and not to assail them on the first 
day of the Session. And now as to this 
success, he wanted to know, after all, how 
great was that measure of success which 
the late Ministry enjoyed in the late Par- 
liament, when it appeared to rest solely 
and exclusively on the shoulders of a 
single individual; so, that when he was 
removed to the upper House, the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged had found it 
impossible to go on. As to himself, he 


was convinced that the course he had 
pursued was correct, and by it he was 


ready to stand or fall. He believed that a 
great number of persons was disposed and 
determined to support the Administration, 
and he hoped the House would have the 
patience to wait and see what were the 
measures the Ministers had to propose. 
He was not aware that there were any 
other topics on which it was necessary for 
him to speak. He had, he should think, 
said enough to show that there was no 
reason why their Lordships should see it 
expedient to adopt the Amendment of the 
noble Viscount. He ought, perhaps, to 
say, as to the Municipal Corporations, 
that it was not the intention of Ministers 
in any way to thwart the Commissioners, 
and they were unwilling to pledge them- 
selves to any particular system of legisla- 
tion without knowing what the Report of 
those Commissioners would be. In that 
mode of proceeding, their Lordships must 
he was sure, be disposed to acquiesce, as 
his Majesty informed them that the Re- 
port would be laid before them in a short 
time. 

Lord Melbourne, in explanation, said— 
I rise to explain the fact to which the 
noble Duke has alluded, of my bringing 
from Brighton the letter which led the 
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noble Duke to the presence of his Majesty. 
After I had had my audience of his Ma- 
jesty on the 14th of November, I went 
into the room of Sir Herbert Taylor, and 
he requested me, as I was going to Lon- 
don immediately, to convey a letter from 
him to Sir Henry Wheatley, at St. James’s 
Palace. I will not deny that I knew that 
that letter enclosed a letter to the noble 
Duke; but when so requested, would it 
not have been the most captious, churlish, 
ungracious conduct, if I had refused to 
allow my servant to carry it, and if I had 
said, ‘No! send a messenger of your own?’ 
and can any approbation of the act of 
sending for the Duke be implied from the 
manner in which I acted upon that oc- 
casion ? 

Lord Brougham.*—I have risen, my 
Lords, thus immediately after the noble 
Duke, because I thought that he mani- 
festly misunderstood the sound constitu- 
tional proposition of my noble Friend 
(Lord Melbourne), and the consequences 
which flow from it—namely, that for the 
dismissal of the late Government—(for, 
like the noble Duke, I come at once to 
that measure, and to the dissolution of 
Parliament, as the grave charges against 
the present Administration)—the noble 
Duke, by accepting office on our dismissal, 
incurred the whole responsibility. This 
proposition the noble Duke thought that 
he met, relieving himself from its conse- 
quences, by solemnly protesting—and I, 
for one, my Lords, readily and perfectly 
believe in the sincerity of that protest-— 
that he knew nothing, previously, of the 
circumstances of the dismissal,—that he 
never had been consulted about the mat- 
ter—-that he was wholly ignorant of the 
intentions and motions of the Court with 
regard to it,--and that he had no com- 
munication with any such quarter for 
above two months before the change took 
place. 

The noble Duke was then evidently 
going on to say, that he was “ astonish- 
ed” at the event, when he recollected 
that astonishment would not be quite 
consistent with the previous expression of 
his opinion—an opinion by which the 
whole question was begged; but an 
opinion, which the noble Duke represent- 
ed himself as having all along entertained, 
in common with the world at large,— 
that the elevation of Lord Althorp to the 
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Peerage must, at whatever time it occur- 
red, lead to the destruction of the existing 
Administration. The noble Duke, there- 
fore, drew back and qualified his asto- 
nishment, and, in effect, only stated, that 
he was no further aware of what was 


about to take place, than every one must | 


have been who had heard of the death of 
Earl Spencer. But he entirely misun- 
derstood the doctrine of constitutional 
law, on which my noble Friend founded 
his argument,—that the noble Duke was 
responsible for the dismissal of the late 
Government. My noble Friend 
asserted, that the noble Duke 

facto, the adviser of that dismissal, 
such thing! But am I, my Lords, at 


who has been so long a Cabinet Minister, 
and who for three years and a half was First 
Lord of the Treasury,-——notwithstanding 
his previous declaration, that he should 
be insane to think of occupying such a 
post—(but your Lordships well know that 
men very often find themselves in situa- 
tions to which they never aspired, and dis- 
charging duties for which they never 
could conceive themselves qualified :)— 
am I, I say, to teach the noble Duke, 


after all his official experience, that for 
every act of the Crown, some Minister of 
the Crown is responsible by law, not only | 
although he never counselled it; but, 
although even he was ignorant of that 


act in point of fact ? 
my noble Friend is the simple and con- 
stitutional principle, that the King can 
do no wrong; and therefore, for what he 
does, he must have advisers, and conse- 
quently responsible advisers. If that be 
the case with respect to all ordinary acts 
of the Crown, how much more emphati- 


cally must it be the case in reference to | 


an act of such paramount importance as 
the dismissal of an Administration? Well; 
the noble Duke stands in ;this very posi- 
tion. He is peculiarly, he is emphatically 
responsible for this change of his Majes- 
ty’s advisers. For such an act, who, in 
any case, can be responsible but the 
persons who come into the places of 
those who are thus turned out? If the 
King take the Seals with one hand from 
one person, and with the other give them 
to another person, I defy any man who 
has read but the A, B, C of the Constitu- 
tion, to deny, that he who comes into 
possession is responsible by law, for the 
act by which the other has been dispos- 
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sessed. But he is responsible in fact, as 
well as in law. The noble Duke has 
attempted to defend his conduct by rea- 
soning ; but, my Lords, I must take leave, 
with all respect for him, to declare that 
more inadequate, not to say flimsy rea- 
soning, | have never heard. 

repeat, that the noble Duke is respons- 
ible in point of fact, as well as in point of 
Without the noble Duke’s assist- 
ance, the act of dismissing the late Govern- 
ment could not have been accomplished. 
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The proposition of | 


If, indeed, instead of being dismissed, the 
Members of the late Administration had 
resigned, or if, asked to return, they 
had declared that they would not come 


: | back to their places, that would have been 
this time of day, to teach the noble Duke, | 


another matter. But, if, instead of resign- 


ing, they were dismissed against their will, 
and were asked to resume office, then 
| those who took office after them became 
| accessories after the fact to the dismissal; 


nay, before the fact, and actual accom- 
plices in the fact itself, for without their 
acquiescence, that act of dismissal could 
not have been perfected. If any man to 
whom the King tenders an office, from 
which he has dismissed some other man, 
| refuse to accept that office, the Crown is 
‘rendered incapable of carrying the dis- 
'missal into effect. It is only an inchoate 
act until the office of the individual dis- 
missed be filled up. The Constitution is 
so cognizant of this principle, that it has 
been successfully asserted, that even when 
'an individual resigns office, if no person 
can be found disposed to take it, the indi- 
vidual dismissed, and restored, is still to 
| be considered its possessor, and that with- 
out any intermission, in consequence of 
his temporary removal. This was evinced 
in the well-known case of Mr. Pelham. 
Mr. Pelham having resigned the Seals of 
his department, one person after another 
| was applied to by the Crown, in vain, to 
| become his successor; and he was then 
| re-appointed. The question arose whether 
Mr. Pelham, although he had given up 
ithe Seal of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| was not, in consequence of that circum- 
stance, still virtually its possessor? It was 
discussed in the House of Commons; and 
it was determined that, as the resignation 
of Mr, Pelham had not been completed by 
the appointment of a successor, that Gen- 
tleman was still in possession of the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer; that even 
his again receiving the Seal, after he had 





given it up, could not vacate his seat, or 
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render necessary a new election, his resig- 
nation not having been perfected. My 
noble Friend, therefore, is perfectly right | 
(as I think I ‘have shown) in maintaining 
that, both in law and in fact, the noble 
Duke is responsible for the dismissal of the 
late Government. 
little substantial difference between the 


noble Duke and myself; for, regardless of 


his responsibility, he has, with his usual 
manliness, defended that dismissal. He 
has admitted in substance what he may 
have appeared to deny in terms, and has 
taken on himself the responsibility in 
question. 

Your Lordships have it now on the 
noble Duke’s own authority, by public 


and solemn avowal, that he was the chief 


party in the whole transaction. You 
have his own positive, distinct, and articu- 
late avowal; and he has assigned the 
only reason, as he furnished the only 


means, for changing the late Administra- | 


tion. I see, too, that in the Speech from 
the Throne, which we have heard this 
day, all other reasons for the dismissal are 


excluded for ever, because the grounds for | 


the defence of the late Ministry are laid 
down in every line in the Speech, which 


is known and felt to be, as it constitution- 
ally should be, the sole production of his 


Majesty’s responsible advisers. 
document I see, throughout, one prevail- 
ing strain—it may have been extorted by 
the mighty force of truth—it may have 
been torn forth by the irresistible neces- 


sity of the case; but still, one strain of 


justification, if not of actual panegyric, on 
all the measures or their predecessors in 
office, pervades the whole composition, 
All abroad is tranquil—ail abroad is at 
peace—except in one only spot of earth ; 
this we learn from one passage. All our 
Alliances have been strengthened and im- 
proved; of this we are informed by an- 
other passage. Therefore, except in one 
case, has there been accomplished that 
most difficult of all tasks, as it was when 
we came in proclaimed to be, the main- 
tenance of peace abroad; and that, not 
for a period of four months, which we were 
then told would be next to a miracle, but 
of four years. When I see that this great 
object has been achieved everywhere— 
with the single exception of a little corner 
of Spain—I am sure that every man 
must feel that no grounds can have ex- 
isted for the dismissal of the late Go- 
vernment on account of their Foreign po- 
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licy. I think I could tell what kind, liberal 
hand it was that penned those eulogistic 
passages—the hand of one who was once 
in all respects liberal, and who would 
| still it should seem, retain his kindly and 
| liberal feelings towards all his enemies, 
When I remember, my Lords, what fell 
from the present right hon. President of 
the Board of Trade,-—formerly my es- 
'teemed Friend, now my respected adver- 
| sary.—what fell from him, not in those 
| days when that right hon. Gentleman 
discussed the Corn Bill i in the other House 
(of Parliament, night after night, with 
patriotic pertinacity, in exact conformity 
with the opinions which the mob out-ot- 
doors held, with an obstinacy as pertina- 
cious, if not as patriotic, endangering out- 
of-doors, the life and property of my 
noble Friend, (Lord Western,) whom the 
right hon, Gentleman only argued and 
declaimed against within the walls of 
| Parliament—but at a later period, when 
the right hon. Gentleman, at the com- 
mencement of our Administration, de- 


| clared that, unless by the intervention of 


a miracle, the tranquillity of Europe 
/could not be maintained for four months ; 
and, when I remember that it has been 
preserved by that very Administration for 
four years and a half, I cannot doubt that 
the eulogy on this subject, which his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech contains, proceeded from 
that just and liberal quarter, wrung from 
the President of the Board of Trade by 
the disappointment of his own prophecy. 
I cannot but suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman,—not in a truant fancy for 
panegyrizing the by-gone Administration, 
—but from the strong pressure of truth 
upon his mind, has made it a point to 
have those passages inserted, wherein he 
records our success, and congratulates 
the country upon the performance of an 
infinitely greater miracle even than that 
to which he had looked forward. 

This Speech, too, felicitates the country 
upon the happy results which have at- 
tended the emancipation of the negroes, 
upon the settlement of a question in which 
not only the prosperity, but the very 
existence, of our Colonies was involved. 
I had wished, I had longed, I had prayed, 
for this result; but I confess, now that it 
has arrived, the description of it, in the 
Speech, surpasses my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. It comes fully up to my 
anxious wishes and desires, to find that 





not only there should haye been no mis- 
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chief, but that there should have been a 
vast amount of good easily and safely 
effected by it. Much of this is un- 
doubtedly to be attributed to the spirit 
and capacity of my noble Friend,—whom 
I ought to have thanked sooner =the late 
Governor of Jamaica; much alse to the 
admirable arrangements and great talents 
of the distinguished individual who lately 
filled the office of Secretary of the Colo- 
nies ; but of these praises, certainly, the 
Cabinet to which my noble [rend (Lord 
Stanley) belonged, must have its share, 
for having considered and digested a 
measure which had been wrought out with 
a degree of success that is all but unex- 
ampled,—crowning ou and sur- 
passing our expectations. 

There is another topic touched upon in 
the Speech, to which | may also ni star ally 
be expected to advert. On the subject of 
the Report on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions I will say nothing in detail, as it is 
not now before your Lordships; but I 
rejoice to hear that Commission spoken of 
no longer in the terms in which the act 
of advising the issuing of it was formerly 
described. The Ministry under whose 
Councils that Commission was issued, are 
no longer to be represented as spoliators 
of public and private property. Not 
much, indeed, is said upon the subject ; 
but, at all events, the Commission is not 
characterised as one involving a violation 
of chartered rights, and an unheard-of 
and unexampled pillage of all property. 
I thank God that I have lived to see the 
day when it is acknowledged, not only 
with the assent, but amidst the unani- 
mous plaudits of the Ministers of the 
Crown,—that the law upon the subject, 
as I had laid it down, is the law of the 
Jand,—that there is no illegality in the 
Commission which has been issued, and | 
that Iam not liable to impeachment for 
having advised that great measure. It | 
is true that, from such corporations as 
Leicester and Norwich, 
of corruption, appeals were made for the 
preservation of those ancient bodies, as 
the very pillars of the Monarchy, and the 
especial blessings of the Constitution. But 
all those appeals,—a!l the denunciations 
on the subject by learned council, and 
more learned recorders, seem to have 
“vanished into thin air,” before the lights 
which the Cabinet has lately received. 
Whether their present path had been ren- 
dered clear to them before the late dissolu- 
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tion, or was lighted up by the results of 
the election, or made obvious by what has 
since occurred—among other things, by 
the event of the discussion as to who 
should be the occupant of the Speaker's 
Chair,—-(that brilliant proof of the suc- 
cessful exertions of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government, that sweet foretaste of 
the triumph = the enemies were to 
enjoy over the friends of Reform,) at what 
time this light se broke in upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I neither understand, 
nor can I now stop toinquire. It is suffiei- 
ently gratifying to find that the present 
Government approve of that which may 
be deemed the most important measure, 
and must be admitted to have been at least 
one of the most important measures of the 
Administration. I am alsoentitled to 
felicitate my noble Friends myself 
upon the testiinony which the Speech from 
the Throne bears to the success wherewith 
our domestic, as well as our foreign and 
colonial affairs, have been administered 
during the last four years; nor is there the 
least exception mi ide against the late ad- 
visers of the Crown in reference to the 
commercial concerns of this great country. 
The revenues are flourishing,—trade is 
most prosperous,—congratulations are de- 
livered upon our happy internal state,— 
and the clearest evidences are afforded of 
the general prosperity of the country, 
without a particle of blame being attached 
to—without the least imaginable imputa- 
tion being cast on—the policy of the late 
Government; in both these particulars, 
nay, even as tried by the severest test of 
all, oursuccess, we areabundantlyacquitted, 

Such being the character of the Speech, 
from the Throne, such the description of 
our foreign, demestic, and colonial situa- 
tion, of our trade and our finances, it is 
not fs a single moment pretended that 
the dismissal of the late Administration 
arose from any incapacity on their own 
parts ;—it was for no want of capacity in 


late 
and 


and other haunts | forming their measures, or of vigour in ex- 


ecuting them,—it was not from any want 
of success attending them,—it was not 
from any failure of any description, that, 
on the 14th of last November, the late 
Administration was dissolved. Then, my 
Lords, how has the noble Duke opposite 
endeavoured to account for that dissolu- 
tion? He tells you that a noble Lord, 
now a Member of this House, had previ- 
ously to the month of November, enjoyed, 
in an eminent degree, the confidence of 
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the late House of Commons. Now, this 
is an argument which, for my part, I wish 
to put even more strongly for the noble 
Duke than he himself has put it. The 
argument amounts to this—that Lord Al- 
thorp possessed, to an unprecedented de- 
gree, the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons; and it is most undoubtedly true, 
that there never was bestowed upon any 
Minister more of the love, the respect, the 
confidence of the Representatives of the 
people, than were given to the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The prodigious 
oratory of Pitt,—the unrivalled eloquence 
and gigantic powers of every kind pos- 
sessed by Fox,—the Court favour of Ad- 
dington,—the long experience of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and the many high qual- 
ities which secured to that Minister such 
power in the House of Commons—failed 
to realize for any one of those distinguished 
men any thing like the pre-eminence, in 
the partiality of the House of Commons, 
to which Lord Althorp had attained. My 
Lords, in classing Sir Robert Walpole 
with those whom I have named before him, 
Tam not giving that Minister more than 
his deserts; true, he occasionally spoke 
lightly of matters which, in a purer age— 


an age of improved political virtue—are 
looked upon seriously; he has, therefore, 
laid himself open to the animadversion of 
those who are not, perhaps, more honest, 
though they be more decorous; but he 
was a great minister, and worthy to be 


named with the greatest ; yet not even he 
—with all his great services to the Crown, 
which he saved for the House of Bruns- 
wick,—with all the favour he obtained and 
deserved from the country—not even he 
(and not one of his successors, whom | 
have now ventured to naine) ever attained 
a larger share of the confidence of the 
House of Commons, than that which was 
enjoyed by Lord Althorp. If I did not 
fear that my saying so might be imputed 
to the influence of private friendship, I 
would even assert that Lord Althorp per- 
sonally enjoyed more of the confidence of 
the House of Commons than any of his 
predecessors. My Lords, I know that in 
saying this, I am putting the argument 
very strongly for the noble Duke—as I 
said I should—and now what does it 
amountto? Thenoble Duke affirms that, 
without him, the late Ministry could not 
go on. By what tenure did they hold 
their offices? Did they hold them pour 
autre vie? Had they no estate in them, 
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but for the life of another, and that other 
having no connexion with them? Accord- 
ing to the noble Duke, it was not an estate 
for the life of the King, nor the life of the 
Parliament—they did not hold their pla- 
ces during good behaviour, nor during 
pleasure, nor as long as they were eflicient, 
nor upon condition of their measures being 
attended with succes—not guamdiu vive- 
rint or quamdiu se bene ¢ gesserint—no 
such thing; it was guamdiu J. S. vixerit 
—they held them, simply, during the na- 
tural life of the late Lord Spencer, and no 
longer—that noble Earl beingin theseventy- 
eighth year of his age. The position con- 
tended for on the other side is this, that the 

moment Lord Spencer ceased to exist, 
that moment the Administration must 
cease to exist likewise. The conclusion 
arrived at is, that because the Commons 
had so much confidence in the present 
Earl Spencer, then Lord Althorp, there- 
fore, they would have no confidence in 
anybody else, on his retirement — not 
merely that they trusted him, but that they 
could trust nobody but him. Upon whose 
authority does that statement rest? ‘The 
House must have been surprised to learn, 
that this assertion has been made upon 
the single authority of Lord Grey; I re- 
egret to name him--I regret that his not 
having yet taken the oaths and his seat 
permit his being named in this House, | 
know of no event which I ever more re- 
eretted than the resignation of Earl Grey; 
it was an event which filled me with sin- 
cere sorrow when it took place, after the 
earnest endeavours of Lord Althorp and 
myself to prevent it. Yet, my Lords, am 
I delighted to find that one good has re- 
sulted from it—(the only good which | 
feel it possible to conceive, under any cir- 
cumstances, it would be productive of)— 
it has caused the noble Duke, of a sudden 
to become partial to my noble Friend’s 
policy. Your Lordships cannot fail to 
have observed that, all at once, the noble 
Earl has become a great and paramount 
authority on the other side of the House. 
He has been spoken of by the noble Duke 
as “the noble Earl who had so worthily 
filled the office of Prime Minister,” the 
noble Duke forgetting how often that noble 
Earl had been charged with nothing less 
than a scheme of revolution and ruin— 
how often he had been threatened with 
impeachment—of what exaggerated ac- 
cusations he had been made the subject-- 
with what invectives he had been assailed 
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out of doors, and how he had been sys- 
tematically, and without measure, vitu- 
perated for each act of his official life 
within the walls of this House. What, 
my Lords? Have we not heard that noble 
Earl denounced as the author of a re- 
volutionary Bill—as responsible for the 
revolutionary dissolution of Parliament— 
as having sown broad cast, the seeds of 
revolution—as having aimed, by means of 
popular excitement, at the destruction of 
all legitimate Government, the ruin of the 
House of Lords, and demolition of the 
Monarchy 7—Yet now, my uvoble Friend 
is no longer a rank innovator—no longer 
a revolutionary schemer; he has become, 
in a moment, an authority of the highest 
order, and from which there can be no 
appeal. 
all those causes of animosity,are laid at 
rest—pulveris exigur jactu, as if the event 
of his removal from the world (far distant, 
I hope and trust) had already happened. 
All faults are now buried in oblivion, and 
my noble Friend’s authority is held to be 
paramount, and, according to the noble 
Duke, must decide the question ; the ar- 
gument standing thus, because Lord Grey 
said, that Lord Althorp was the right 
hand of the Administration, it was, there- 


fore, instantly concluded that the Govern- 


ment, without him, could no longer be 
carried on. It seems to have been held 
by the noble Duke, that I and my col- 
leagues were guilty of great presumption 
in attempting to carry on the Government 
amoment after Lord Grey had pronounced 
it to be impossible, which, by the way, he 
never did. Your Lordships must recollect, 
the authority of Lord Grey was quoted on 
behalf of this most remarkable argument. 
The noble Duke, resting on Lord Grey’s 
dictum, says :——‘ I was right in taking the 
‘ responsibility of changing the Govern- 
‘ ment, and in advising the Crown to make 
‘me and my right hon. Friend succeed 
‘the late Administration, because I had 
Lord Grey’s opinion distinctly declared 
‘ that they could not go on.” How strongly 
does such a mode of discussion remind 
me of the way in which texts of Scripture 
are quoted and twisted to serve the tem- 
porary purpose of an argument. Now, if 
the authority of the noble Lord is good 
ne anything, it is equally good throughout 

-if wise, he could not be wise on one 
sanihion only, and of no value upon all 
the others. If the noble Duke may quote 
him, so mayI. The noble Duke is vastly 
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ready to quote my noble Friend when his 
words help him to turn us out and take 
our places. When my noble Fricnd’s 
name serves the purpose of the other side, 
they deify it; but if his name be made to 
serve the purposes of one side of the 
House, why not those of the other? J 
shall most unhesitatingly use the author- 
ity of my noble Friend also. 1 shall 
quote Lord Grey’s authority to your Lord- 
ships repeatedly this Session. I, for one, 
shall not allow that there is a ‘single 
exception” (to cite the words of the Speech) 
“to the general tranquillity” which pre- 
and to the alliance which has been 
cemented between the argument of the 
noble Duke and the authority of Earl 
Grey. [The noble and learned Lord was 
reminded by the Duke of Wellington of 
Lord Broug- 
ham: 1 will speak to that; let not the 
noble Duke be alarmed. The noble 
Duke may be alarmed at many things ; 
he may be alarmed at the state of the 
House of Commons—at the vote, for 
example, to which it came the other night. 

The Duke of Wellington.—Not at all. 
It was not of that moment which has been 
attributed to it. 

Lord Brougham.—Ay, I dare say, that 
the noble Duke rather liked it; and if 
the Address be rejected by a larger major- 
ity than voted on that occasion, he will, 
of course, like it much better. If a ma- 


vails, 


jority of ten was a pleasant thing, a 


majority against him of forty, must be 
four times as good. But let not the 
noble Duke be alarmed at my passing 
over for the present the part of the argu- 
ment to which allusion has been made,— 
I shall, with your Lordships’ permission, 
come to it, but I must take my own time. 
To resume, however, the course of my 
observations, —I was about to quote Lord 
Grey when I was interrupted. ‘The noble 
Duke will only use Lord Grey’s authority, 
when it will operate to justify the turning 
out of the late Ministry, and the coming 
into office of the present Ministry. Now, 
Lord Grey is everything with the noble 
Duke and his supporters, —he is their 
glory, their decus et tutamen; but the 
moment [ shall remind the noble Duke 
of another expression of Lord Grey’s, | 
have no doubt he will break the image of 
his god, and cast it from him. 

It is fit, then, that I remind the House 
of what the noble Earl said in the presence 
of 2,800 persons who heard his declara- 


E 
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tion, and by whom it was echoed with 
vehement applause. At that time, be it 
remembered, that Earl Spencer was three 
months older than on the oecasion when 
Karl Grey spoke of Lord Althorp as 
the right-han 1d of the Administration. 1 
should not have ventured alone to quote 
this authority, had not the noble Duke 
already made ithis oracle. The partiality 
of friendship might be thought to lead me 
too far. But the noble Duke has set me 
the example; he has bottomed his jus- 
tification of all that bas taken place on 
the authority and words of Lord Grey ; 
and 1, myself, am therefore justified in 
using the language of the same eminent 
individual. Now, he spoke to this cflect, 
month of September last: year 
These ‘Tories, who are now 3@ 
of their name, who choose 
themselves under the new 
Conservatives.” —I think, my Lords, 
that these, something like these, 
were my noble Friend’s expressions. | 
hope that the noble Lords opposite are 
not ashamed of their new name,—I see 
nothing wrong init. I believe, that they 
will continue to be Conservatives, not- 
withstanding their present Reforming 
mood; and that, when they come to par- 
ticulars, they will be found as much anti- 
Reformers ever. These Tories,” 
said Lord Grey, “ do they fancy that 
they can take the Government of the 
country into their hands ?’—lct them only 
try it.” I plainly perceive, from the 
movement of the noble Lords opposite, 
that they are ready to argue, 
phrase of Lord Grey’s was an 
given to them, that they should take the 
Government. If 


in the 


shelter 
title 


to 


or 


as 


shamed | 


of 
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that this | 
advice | 


they were to advance | 


that as a reason for the course which they | 
have pursued, I must admit, that it would | 


be a much better reason-—a much more 


; ment sustained 


logical one than that adduced by the | 


noble Duke; 


at least, it would be quite, 


of a piece with the argument by which it 
is attempted to make my noble Friend 


near me 
for thi 

cause he 
letter to town, In which there 
closed another letter to the noble 
uiknown to my noble Friend. 
“ No!” from the 


(Lord Melbourne) 1 
change of the Government, be- 
Was 
Duke, 

| Cries 
Ministerval 


«< Not” 
side. | 
But IT say ‘“ Yes.” That 
statement given by my noble 
that Sir Herbert T aylor 


was 


as ked him wheu 


of 


responsible | 


allowed his servant to bring a} 
P | 
en- 
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he was leaving Brighton, if he would allow 
his servant to take a letter to Sir Henry 
Wheatley? To which my noble Friend 
answered, that he could have no objec- 
tion; and that circumstance, it ' 
to make my noble Friend 

what was coutained in the letter, of which 
he could know nothing; and this is given 
as a proof, that my noble Friend could 
not go on with the Government, and was 
anxious that the noble Duke should turn 
him out. The expression of Lord Grey’ 
which I was just quoting is, however, as 
cood authority as that adduced by the 
noble Duke; and what were his words ? 
‘They take the Government! 
ine to the Tories or Conservatives; let 
them try it, and they will sce 
country will do 
mons will do:” 


appears, 


liable for 


Is 


*__allud- 


what the 
—-what the House of Com 
and then Lord Grey pro 
ceeded to give his reasons for consideriie 
such an event—an event in his view 
calamitous, as absolutely, hopelessly, and 
ridiculously, impossible. 
My Lords, [ trust, that 
have said respecting my noble Friend’: 
services in the House of Commons, ot 
the rank which he held in the confi 
dence of his fellow-members (all of which 
Lord Grey by no means overrated, when 
he spoke of his retirement), and after 
stating, what [ ought to have added 
before, that if it were possible for him 
to have had a more cordial support out- 
of-doors than enjoyed within — the 
walls of Parliament, that support Lord 
Althorp did possess,—that he was the idol 
of his countrymen, as he was the most 
approved and confidential servant of th 
Crown in the House of Commons :--|! 


Yay 


after what | 


he 


trust that no man will accuse me, no man 
will suspect me, of underrating the import 
ance of the loss which the late Govern 


in the noble Lord’s 

moval hither on occasion of Lord Spencer's 
unfortunate, but in no wise, unexpected 
decease. had looked early to that 
event—repeatedly we had our attention 
called to it—long before the public were 
aware of Lord Spencer’s serious illness 
we had canvassed it, and regarded it in al! 
points of view; we had contemplated 


| its probable results, and no one can doubt 


that as men of prudence—of ordinary 
prudence-—in regard to the management! 


| of our own concerns, his Majesty's late 


the | J 
Friend, — | 


‘ 


Ministers must have felt, as they did feel, 
most deeply the loss of Lord Althorp,- 
not a total loss such as the noble Duke 
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seems to think, and which alone would 
have made the present case similar to that 
adverted to by Lord Grey, but simply the 
loss of his services in the House of Com- 
mons, occasioned by his being removed 
from that House, and transferred to this. 
But had it been the loss of Lord Althorp 
to the Cabinet altogether, | am prepared 
to state that even great as it would have 
heen to us, individually, as his Colleagues, 
and also to the King’s service and the 
country, were ready to meet the exi- 
eency ‘of the occasion which must 
thence have arise n; and we were prepared, 
without his great to have 

ried on his Maje sf ty’s Government. On 


we 
from 
as sist 


tanee, car 


this subject there was no hesit ition,—on | 
It is the 


this point there was no doubt,—on this 
resolution there was no diflerence of opin- 
ion,—and, still worse, (for it is still false 
—if falser thing than false can be,”) 
they who have repr sented, who have 
dared to represent, in the face of the 
fact, which all concerned intimately 
thoroughly know, that my noble Friend 
ever ¢ xpressed to lis Majesty 
a doubt of being able te go 
Government, if his Majesty chose 
tinue him in it; those persons, I 
they have been deceived; have been 
grossly deceived,—if ae have fancied 
what they have asserted, hey have imagi- 
nations approaching to 
mind,-—if they have 
know no language in which, 
sence of your Lordships, I 
ture to express m y opinic mn of their bad 
faith. My belief i is, that those 

be they fictions of the brain, or be they ¢! 
fabrications of falschood, or be they the 
errors arising in the ordi: nary yf 
tale, in which, from the little a 

that each tale-bearer makes, bein 


and 


to con- | 


could ven- 


inventions, 
yooress ¢ 


t 


the residue, the responsibil: ty isso divided | 


that it is difficult to s vy where the fabrica- 
tion takes place ; whatever be their source, 
my belief is, that they all arose in Lon- 


lige, not acolour of a pretext for the fable 


has been ever afforded trom any 


! 
i 
d 


out of the city in which Tam now ack 


ing your Lordships. 
of the argument, that the Kin 2 
to break up the late Gove rnment, becaus 
those who advised him so to do, alway 
thought that if Lord 
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to say, “ thouch it did continue 
roon, that it ought not to have done so; 
and that I ord Grey had pr dicted ite ould 
not do so, under totally different cireum- 
st and alluding to a perfectly dit- 
event, thi loss of Lord Alth 
to the Cabinet. 

The 


not oth 


cho $C 


ances, 


ferent orp 
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whims, and choosing another. <A 
might exercise this power of arbitrary dis 
missal if he pieased, and he would be the 
rved; he woul i be thi but 
would be th injure d patty; his 
interest alone would suffer. But the 
power in question, not for his 
ieation—not at all for his own 
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exercises is wholly for their sake. It is 
not because some one should say “ turn 
out this person and get another,” that his 
power is to be therefore put in operation. 
He is not to place and displace his ser- 
vants, because somebody may say—“ Lord 
this is better than Lord that,” or because 
somebody else may cry—‘ Oh! do turn 
out these men, and just let us have the 
Duke again.” 
the Constitution—that is not the condi- 
tion on which the power exists—that is 
not the tenure by which the power is 
holden. So long as this power 1s exer- 
ciscd as it ought to be, it will be safely 
holden; and no one would think of ques- 
tioning its foundation or objecting to its 
existence, or of wishing to restrict it; but 
it must be exercised soundly, publicly, and 
on stateable grounds. No Sovereign of 
this country has a right by the Constitu- 
tion—(and, your Lordships will be pleased 
to observe, that in speaking of the Sove- 
reign, I speak of course, only of his ad- 
visers, using his name merely to avoid cir- 
cumlocution ; and in reference to the pre- 
sent occasion, be it always remembered 
that those who succeeded my noble Friend 
were, in point of fact and of constitutional 
law, the advisers of the Crown, as I have 
already shown )—the Sovereign, I say, 
has no right—by the Constitution it is 
illegal—it is prohibited to the Crown—it 
is a wrong, an unlawful, a criminal act— 
to exercise that high function of dismissing 
its Ministers and choosing others, unless 
on grounds capable of being stated and 
defended. Now, my Lords, I ask, in what 
way has this prerogative been exercised 
on the present occasion? First, it has 
been exercised while Parliament was not 
sitting. In what manner has the pre- 
rogative been similarly exercised on for- 
mer occasions? Since the Revolution 
there have occurred, I believe, but two 
instances of the Ministry being changed 
while Parliament was not sitting: both 
were in the reign of King George 3rd. 
One of them, in the year 1765, was a dis- 
missal of Ministers after the prorogation 
of Parliament, in consequence of a quarrel 
with Mr. George Grenville, respecting the 
Regency Bill. The other case of dis- 
missal was that of the first Rockingham 
Administration, in 1766; which having 
been formed while Parliament was_ pro- 
rogued, was dissolved likewise in vacation ; 
and in both of those instances there was 
much of that kingeraft which George 3rd. 
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began early, and practised late. These 
cases were not similar to the present ; in 
each of them there was a distinct difler- 
ence between the King and his servants ; 
a difference irreconcilable—not one of a 
merely personal nature, but one of prin- 
ciple ; and there was also this circum- 
stance, in the Jatter instance—that it was 
then thought desirable to secure to the 
Crown and the country the services of the 
great William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. It 
may be true, that there are those who 
think that celebrated man may be paral- 
lelled in the present day, and that some 
such motive existed now, though for my 
part, [ know not who their Chatham ean 
be. Be that, however, as it may, Lord 
Chatham took an earldom, and left the 
House of Commons, which no one ever 
did voluntarily, without bitterly ruing the 
step when he found the price paid, to be 
the loss of all real power. Accordingly 
the great Prime Minister was soon turned 
out; the King was advised to take advan- 
tage of his want of weight; his well-known 
Administration, which Burke has described 
as ‘fa piece of tessellated pavement, with 
here a bit of black, and there a patch of 
white,” was soon broke up. I hold, my 
Lords, that if it ever becomes necessary to 
dismiss a Ministry in vacation—and | 
would not go the length of saying, that 
such an occasion may not arise,—Par- 
liament ought to be assembled immedi- 
ately. 

I will now defy my opponents to give 
—unless in the times of the Tudors or of 
the Stuarts—a single instance where there 
has been any great Ministerial change, 
otherwise than on assignable, constitu- 
tional, and public grounds. If Ministers 
resigned that was a sufficient cause. If 
they were torn among themselves by end- 
less dissensions,—if they differed from the 
Sovereign, — if they differed from the 
country at large,—if their measures were 
evidently ruinous,—if dishonour abroad 
and disaster at home, marked the whole 
tenour of their Government,—any of these 
might have been constitutional grounds of 
dismissal ;—and, above all, if there hap- 
pened to be a general feeling of distrust 
and disapprobation throughout the coun- 
try, that would form a sufficient ground 
for such a procedure. But | confidently 
ask your Lordships whether any one of 
these reasons, or any particle of any one 
of them, applies, in the slightest possible 
degree, to the present case? ‘The King’s 
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Speech answers the question decisively, 
so far as regards any difference between 
the late Ministry and the country, and so 
far as regards the merits and the success of 
measures, Ecclesiastical or Civil, and 
whether connected with the Administra- 
tion of affairs at home or abroad. As to 
any difference among the Members of 
that Ministry, I will say, my Lords, that 
from the change which took place when 
the Administration of the noble Viscount 
was first formed, till it went out, there 
never was the shadow of the shade of a 
difference of opinion among them, even as 
to matters of detail. ‘There was no one 
point of disagreement in regard to any 
line of policy—no one instance of hesita- 
tion in any one person respecting the 
opinion formed by another. Difference 
with the Sovereign there was none ; 
question had arisen which could occasion 
any such disagreement. 
Thus, then, not any one 
which I have enumerated 
changing the late Ministry. I have stated 
that George 3rd. was a Sovereign well- 
practised in changing and making Ad. 
ministrations ; and that measure of ex- 
perience which had been little in 1766, 
and which, being so limited, led him in 
those days to commit some errors, forty 
years afterwards (that is, in 1806), com- 
bined with the lesson of the American 
war and its necessary consequences—in- 
duced him to adopt a prudent and suc- 
cessful course, being then advised by the 
friends of the present Cabinet, by a noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Eldon) 
this House, by the late Lord Liverpool, 
the late Lord Londonderry, then Lord 
Castlereagh, by Mr, Perceval, Mr. Can- 
ning, —all of whom succeeded the Ad- 
ministration which was then turned out. 
What took place on that memorable occa- 
sion, puts the stamp of authority on all I 
have stated, and vindicates the opinion | 
have expressed of the limits within which 
the King’s prerogative should be exercised 
of dismissing his Ministers. Observe the 
course pursued by George 3rd. The 
Ministry was not dismissed - without tangi- 
ble and producible reason; and it was 
dismissed during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment. There never was a greater desire 
entertained, either at Court, or by a party 
— the Conservative party, then called 
Tories—to get rid of a Government, than 
there was to get rid of the Government of 
the Whigs, after the death of Mr, Fox,— 


no 


of the reasons 
existed for 
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and all the parties well knew 
the importance of that extraordinary man 
to his Administration. But how difler 
ently were things done then, by wisci 
men, and in better times! The Whi 
Administration had no favour at Court; 
the King’s favour they had certainly 
enjoyed since the coalition in 1754, noi 
had they, I presume, the favour of the 
Tory courtiers. Well, Mr. Fox dicd on 
the 13th of September, 1806, there being 
ample notice of his approaching end for 
two months before, in consequence of th 
operation he was obliged to undergo 
There was no hurry,—neither public nor 
secret advisers, nor illustrious Dukes wi 
taken by surprise. Did his Majesty then, 
on the 14th of September, on the cd 
of Mr. Fox, act as his present Majesty on 
the 14th of November last was advised to 
do on the death of Earl Spencer? = Did 
those great Statesmen who counselled 
George 3rd.—experienced, 
and disereet men as they were,—so well 
versed in the theory and practice of the 
Constitution, so skilled withal in the arts 
of Cabinet-making,—ever think of 
vising him, because Mr. Fox was dead, 
instantly to turn out the Whig Adminis- 
tration? No such thine; no such advice 
was given; the Ministers were allowed to 
remain in office till the end of M 
following; not from any want of inclina- 
tion to turn them out—on the contrary, 
there was every inclination steadily, u 
mittingly, uninterrapte diy manifested, to 
employ any opportunity that could be 
taken advantage of for dismissing them ; 
but they were allowed to remain in office 
six months longer, because the Constitn- 
tion would not allow them to be turned 
out without some assignable cause. Nay, 
the Kine even allowed them to dissolve 
the Parliament ee the of Mi 
Fox, although he very plainly must 
foreseen that a si eke dissolution 
thus be soon rendered and h 
only removed them in March, when 
Catholic question occurred to create 
disagreement. Such, however, 
course which his present Majesty ha 
advised to pursue. It is thou cht that an 
opportunity offered, through the loss of 
Lord Althorp, for turning late Go- 
vernment out, although no charge what- 
ever had been urged against them—al 
though no difference of opinion upon any 
question existed among themselves,—-no 
disagreement with their Royal Master,— 
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and although they were 
satisfactorily to go on conducting the Go- 
vernment of the country. 

I now, my Lords, approach auother 
part of the proceedings—the dissolution 
of Parliament which followed. And here 
[ cannot but crave your attention to the 
gross, glaring, and almost incredible in- 
consistency of the argument of the noble 
Duke—I do protest, that if [had not heard 
it with my own ears, I could not have be- 
lieved that such an argument would be 
hazarded. ‘The Ministers (says the noble 
Duke) “were turned out because Lord 


sull prepared 


Althorp was taken from the House of 


Commons.” That was his argument. 

After Lord Althorp, who so deservedly 
oan so eminently possessed the confidence 
of the Commons, left the lower Tlouse of 
Parliament, what reason, argues the noble 
Duke, had the noble Lora (Lord Mel- 


bourne) to believe that the House of 


Commous would continue their confidence 
under another leader? ‘ Therefore,” he 
says, “the late Ministry was dissolved,’ 
C1 ppled as they were by the loss of Lord 
Althorp, the Commons could no longer 
confide in them. That is the nobl 
reason. But then, unfortunately, the 
next thing he did was to dissolve the 
{louse of Commons too. ‘I turn out the 
Ministers,” says the noble Duke, ‘ be- 
eause the loss of Lord Altho: ip will pre- 
vent the Hous sc of Commons from follow- 
vg the Ministry enough ; > allt {then 1 turn 
out that same House of Commons itself, 
because it would follow them too much— 
though they have lost Lord Althorp.” 
There is, in truth, but one reason for turn- 
ine out that House of Commons. You may 
discuise it as you will —vou may wk itup 
in boisterous expressions-—you may cover 
if over with flimsy pretexts-—-you may 
turn periods upon it in the Speech and in 
the Address, and then follow them up, in 
debate, with a cloud similar periods, 
eudeavouring, as it were with smoke, to 
veil it from our eyes; but we pierce through 
cloud—we blow it away—we know 
yat there could be but one reason for 
aaa out the late House of Commons, 
And what was that? That it did not 
confide sufficiently in the late Ministers ? 
That the late Ministers had lost the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons, having 
lost Lord Althorp? Oh, no, no! But 
the late Ministers still had the confidence 
of the House of Commons, though they 
had lost the inestimable services of Lord 
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Althorp; and that House the new Minis 
ters would not allow to remain, beeaus: 
they knew what its first vote would be,- 

not that it could not follow the late Minis 
ters, but that though it regretted the loss 
of Lord Althorp, it would sul confide and 
trust in them. My Lords, men ought to 
be consistent in their pretences—if I am 
forced so to term their arguments. ‘Thi 
ratio suasoria and the ratio justifica ar 
not always the same; the one is often 
found to be utterly irreconcilable with th: 


other. But, when men put forward a 
justifying argument, they should tak 


care at least that it is not grossly trrecon 
cilable with their conduct; for this dis 


crepancy is like a rent, through which the 


real reason is deseried. The noble Duk 
aud those who support him, might hav 
argued that the loss of Lord Althorp to 
the House of Commons eaused the chany 
of Ministry, because the Commons would 
no longer support the Governments; they 


jinieht have rested on that ground; but 


when the noble Duke follows up tha 
‘hange by dissolving the [louse of Com 
mons, there is an end at onec of the whol 
reasou; it mercly occupies the place of 
pretext, and cannot for onc moment d 
ceive any man of sound and sober logica! 
understanding. 

[now come, my Lords, in the natural 
course of the arguinent, to the Minister 
who have suceeceded the late Governmen! 
and to the 
Duke expects the confidence of the country. 

le Says, that the course which he ha 
pursued, of dissolving Parliament, is to 


grounds on which the nobl 


a hope of still enjoying the support of thi 
new House of Commons. He looks upon 
my noble Friend (Viscount Melbourne) as 
very unreasonable, for calling on him to 
take the experience of this the first night 
of the Session, as a test of success. The 
test has been, however, applied, and | 
will venture to say, in the most remarkabli 
manner ever roconded. I have never heard 
of any one instance since the Revolution 
of 1688, in which the Minister was de 

feated on the first day of the new Parlia 

ment to which he had appealed, afte 
“recurring,” as the King’s Speech ex- 
presses it, ‘to the sense of the people.” 
I suppose that the sense of the people is 
to be obtained by the votes of their Repre- 

sentatives assembled in Parliament ; and 
the sense of the people has been now, in 
this way, shown, by leaving the present 
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Ministers in a ininority, ou the very day 
of the return of the writs, upon the ques- 
tion who should be Speaker ‘ But there 
is a strong ground, it secms, why the pre- 
sent Ministers should e njoy the confidence 
of the people, They are, all of a sudden, 
now become—though ex-Tories and Con- 
servatives formerly—Reformers; and we 
are told that, if we are consistent, we 
ought to second the Address; that if we 
really wish for Reform, and for 
measures, we ought to give countenance 
and support to the present Government, 
fur they are as good Reformers as our- 
selves. Since when? Is it, my Lords 
since the teséé of the writs, or since the 
result of the elections; or has it be ci, per- 
adventure, since the vote with Mr. Ley in 
the Chair, when they saw the 
which they stood ? When, Task, did the 
reforming spirit come upon this Govern- 
ment? ‘They are now for Reform in cor- 
porations—in the law—in the Church—in 
the State—in tithes—and in the law of 
marriages. ‘They eomy tO 
marriage a civil contract, aud 
all bans, for of the Dissen 
All these things we are to have from those 
who, a few months ago, would not 
to any Reform,- who told us that, in pro- 
posing it, we were pulling down he Church 
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about our ears,——who inverrhed against | 


-who challenged us | 


us as revolutionists,- 
who exclaimed that we had 


as rebels,- 
either 
traitor’s hearts 
I repeat, has this mirac 
taken place ?—whience has it 


fool's 
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ulous 


been 


My Lords, I hope that my experience of | 


too distrustful 
me to 


men has not made 
their good intentions, or induced 
entertain opinion of the 
of my fellow-creatures than I ought to 
cherish, I hope that, having lived so long 
in the world as I unfortunately have, | 
have not, therefore, arrived at an unkindly 
or uncharitable estimate of their honesty. 
It is, however, a result not more, perhaps, 
of reason and experience, than of a sort 


mc 


a worse honesty 


a) . . e . ° ) 
of instinet which | have in me—an instinct | 


which I believe to be a property of om 
common nature—that I feel an invineible 
mistrust of sudden, unaccountable, miracu- 
lous conversions. ‘That men should at 
once—from being the enemies of Reform 
—from being the. opposers of all improve- 
ment—from being the vituperators of all 
change —from being those who confounded 
Reform with revolution, anarchy, disatiec- 
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tion,--with political insanity, if not the 
worst political depravity—-who would not 
touch any of the outworks of vencra- 
ble institutions of Church or State—-who 
signalized their options, afier year, 
by uninterrupted, unabated, and pertina 
cious hostility to all species of Reform 

regarding it as synonymous with destruc- 
tion—whos conduct has recorded then 
opinion in the eyes of the world, and whose 
speeches have rung it in all ears— 
whose protests have stigmatized Reform 
in worse language than I have to use—tfo1 
I cannot forget the invectives against it 
which they have so loaded 
your Lordships’ Journals—that these men 
should allat once, On the 14th of Novem- 
in the year of Grace without 
intermediate event 
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their former stock—without any time given 
for reflection except what elapsed between 
the opening and the reading of the letter 
enclosed to Ilenry Wheatley, and 
brought by the servant of my noble Friend, 
witheut bein 
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having no time to mourn over the destruc- 
tion of our venerable institutions, to grieve 
over the loss of former opinions, to balance 
conthetine and the 
cruel reflection that that to be 
all the work of er 
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rate expression) one of the most unac- 
countable phenomena ino human natur 
which either as 
1 statesman, as a philosopher, or as a man 
of the world, to contemp! ite. But it 

said, * You may 
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is, it seems, their title to trust ! 
people have been app aled to, 
tated the amount of confidence th y 
i d to re pos 18) in the hew CG 
ment. Lhe noble Duke has appea 
your Lordships i thi 
erounds on which the appeal was made to 
the country. ‘These Ministers say to the 
people anxious for Reform, “Oh, you 
may well trust us; you may be sure that 
we are realiy converted, because we did 


the same thing before with the Catholic 


ponents.” 
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question. Could any men, they ask, be 
more strenuous in their opposition to 
Emancipation than we had been for 
thirty long years? Which of us_ for 
ever opposed Reform more bitterly than 
all of us did toleration? ‘Trust us, 
then, that we shall change our principles 
now as completely as we did then.” To 
be sure this is an odd kind of ground upon 
which to claim trustand confidence. Never- 
theless I cannot deny the facts. No doubt 
they were vehement in their opposition to 


the Emancipation within a few months of 


their bringing forward the measure them- 
selves. I can bear witness to their zeal. 
I well recollect hearing the noble Duke 
and the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack—my predecessor as he is my 
successor there—vying with each other, 
late in the Session of 1828, in their resist- 
ance to that great measure of policy and 
justice; and arguing, each in his several 
manner, that to repeal the penal code, was 
to destroy our Protestant Constitution in 
Church avd in State. This was the view 
of both, at the end of one Session; and 
they both opened the very next Session, 
with declaring that the selfsame measure 
of destruction to the State, must be car- 


ried, because it was necessary to save the 


existence of the State; and, further, that 
theirs must be the hands to carry it 
through, because none but themselves 
could do the deed. ‘To be sure, they 
begged the question here—as, indeed, the 
noble Duke does on all occasions ; it is 
the mode of argument by which he is uni- 
formly and plainly distinguished. Others 
have recourse to it more covertly —using it 
with temperance — skilfully, dextrously, 
eloquently—I should perhaps rather say 
oratorically—for the noble Duke is elo- 
quent—but, bred in other pursuits, he is 
not rhetorical. In them the method is 
always recognized, though often with 
some difficulty, as a begging of the ques- 
tion. ‘They are like the whining, coaxing, 
cunning mendicants, who often gain their 
point before we are aware of their arts; 
of this sort is the noble and learned 
Lord. The noble Duke goes to work 
more roundly—less artfully; he speaks 
out plainly and bluntly; he begs the 
question stoutly—what the law calls stur- 
dily; but though sturdy, he is still a 
beggar of the question all the same. Thus, 
to- might he tells us, ‘ It was clear, every 
one knows, you could not vo on without 
Lord Althorp in the Commons; therefore, 
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it is proved, that on Lord Speticer’s death, 
the Government was at an end ;” and so, 
too, in 1828 and 1829, he and the noble 
and learned Lord, each after his several 
kind, assumed at one time, that emanci- 
pation wasruin, and that they were bound 
to prevent it; at another, that it was sal- 
vation, and they were bound to effect it, 
and no one else could do so, 

My Lords, I know how some of you will 
be trying to answer me,—I know it by ex- 
perience of this House. By the self-same 
species of logic, when the arguments can- 
not be repelled, or the statements denied 
itis thought more convenient, and it is no 
doubt more easy, to say,—‘ Oh, we have 
heard a very amusing speech.” That is 
often times said, when I have exposed some 
ridiculous sophistry to the satisfaction of 
your Lordships, however I might fail to 
gain your voices upon the exposure, 
When your Lordships have been made 
sensible of the absurdity of reasonings 
too flimsy to bear handling —the gross- 
ness of pretences too hollow to stand a 
single glance—the glaring inconsistency 
of men’s stories with each other—ani 
the astonishing repugnancy y of their con- 
duct with their professions of principle 
when the complete sense of such dis- 
crepancies—such self-contradictions—has 
forced itself on your minds, and you 
have felt the force of this unquestion- 
able truth, that manifest error in argu- 
ment and utter abandonment of princi- 
ples in conduct become ludicrous if 
pushed to excess-—and when I have per- 
chance assisted you in arriving at the 
clear view of such mistakes and such 
misconduct which clothes the sense of 
truth and of honesty in ridicule of thei 
opposites, ridentem dicere verum, then a 
feeble, a pitiable attempt is frequently 
made at defence, and it ends in saying 
that the exposition was amusing. Amus- 
ing to the parties exposed, | have not 
frequently observed it to prove. 

In 1828, I was proceeding to say, I well 
recollect the speeches of the two noble 
Lords against emancipation. The noble 
Duke’s was far less violent against the 
measure; the noble and learned Lord was, 
in point of vehemence, complete: that 
both had equal success I will not assert. 
There is nothing of which I retain a live- 
lier recollection than the inferior impres- 
sion made by the noble and learned Lord. 
The opinions he then urged—the alarms 
he expressed—the fate he foretold to our 
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Protestant establishment from the grant 
of toleration, J well remember drew forth 
the deepest expression of astonishment 
unmingled with admiration, from all 
who heard him, and who had been taught 
toexpect sodifferent a result of his former 
liberal and enlightened principles. Even 
as samples of speaking and of reasoning, 
neither being remarkably excellent in ar- 
gument, the Duke so entirely eclipsed the 
Chancellor, that I felt for the credit of our 
common profession at seeing the soldier 
outdo the lawyer in his own line. But, 
whatever might be their relative success in 
resisting the question then, their conver- 
sion to it was equally complete a few 
months after. The noble and learned 
Lord was among the most nimble in that 
quick movement of sudden transition. 
He vaulted in good company—a right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), the nomi- 
nal head of the present Ministry, as the 
noble Duke is its real chief, and a dis- 
tinguished friend of his and of the estab- 
lishment (Mr. Goulburn), had with others 
been long known for their unremitting 
efforts against the measure, proportioned 
to their ardent zeal in behalf of the Pro- 
testant cause, whose great champions 
they were admitted to be, and by whose 


support they had risen to power—all of 


them, noble Dukes, learned Lords, worthy 
Baronets, and hon. Gentlemen—all came 
round, or rather rushed over at once, and 
not only agreed to the measure of eman- 
cipation, not only withdrew their oppo- 
sition, but tendered their services to carry 
it through, and were actually the men 
who did it. Now, this passage of their 
lives is what their friends appeal to with 
exultation and pride upon the present 
occasion, crying out—‘t Only see what 
men they are! can you doubt they will 
reform by wholesale? What avail all their 
professions and pledges ? True it is, that 
no politicians ever pledged themselves so 
solemnly against all Reform—true, that 
none ever so deeply committed themselves 
against all change—true, that none, at 
all times since the dawn of their public 
lives, ever thwarted so habitually, so per- 
tinaciously, each measure of improvement, 
until beaten by majorities of the Com- 
mons. But never mind—don’t doubt 
them—they are capable of doing again 
what they did before—by deserting all 
their old supporters, abandoning all their 
former principles, becoming converts in 
four-and-twenty hours to the faith of their 
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adversaries, and carrying into execution, 
with the proverbial zeal of recent conver- 
sion, all the measures to resist which they 
had devoted their past lives.” Such is 
the argument urged in support of the 
present Ministry, and to make out their 
title to the confidence of the country. | 
do not deny that there is a great deal in 
it—I do not question that it has an im- 
mediate bearing upon the question of con- 
fidence; it seems to me that it does goa 
great way, indeed, to settle that question, 
and to decide for ever what trust they are 
worthy of. But let the appeal for confi- 
denceonsuch groundsas these not be made 
to us—go make it to their old allies, the 
enemies of the Catholic question—let 
them appeal to the noble Baron on the 
upper Bench (Lord Kenyon), who does 
not so easily change his opinions—to the 
noble Earl near him (Lord Mansfield), 
who sticks by his principles though aban- 
doned by his political leaders—to the 
illustrious Duke opposite (Duke of Cum- 
berland). Those noble and consistent 
persons have had experience of the pre- 
sent Ministers; they have tried them; 
they know what they are made of ; they 
can form—pcrhaps they have formed— 
an estimate of their trust-worthiness from 
recollection of their past conduct; and to 
these noble persons [ refer all who prefer 
a claim to support on the ground of that 
conduct. But for me, my Lords, I am 
not to be duped a second time by such 
pretensions. Let me not be misunder- 
stood; there was atime when I viewed 
the conduct of these no-popery converts 
with other feelings—I rejoiced sincerely 
in their conversion to the opinions which 
I had always maintained. But I now 
confess, and I am _ bound to state this 
qualification of my former opinion, I freely 
confess that I was a dupe on that occasion. 
Not on the Catholic question, on which 
my opinions never varied—not on the ex- 
cellence of that measure, though unhap- 
pily too long delayed to produce its full 
effect—delayed until it had no grace of 
voluntary concession, and every semblance 
of being extorted by force, still I hailed it 
with delight; but 1am bound to retract 
the assent I then justly and fairly gave to 
the defence urged by those noble and 
right hon. persons who had brought it 
forward, for the sudden, and as their ad- 
versaries said, most unaccountable—most 
suspicious change of opinion, Them- 
selyes said, they had become convinced 
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that emancipation was necessary in order 
to save the State. I had never doubted 
that; but they declared that they had at 
length arrived at a knowledge of its truth ; 
and they added, that no persons could 
carry the measure except themselves ; and 
that they retained office solely in order to 
carry it into eflect. Not that they had 
changed their opinions to keep their places; 
but thatin theirplaces, they, changing their 
policy, could, and alone could, carry that 
measure which, at the eleventh hour, they 
had discovered to be necessary to the 
safety of the empire. I listened candidly, 
and not only candidly, but willingly, to that 
excuse. Anxious for the success of the 
measure, I did all I could to further it, 
and, in fact, I did more than I could be 
called on to do, as a party man, upon 
that occasion. No doubt, it is said that 
Whig leaders are always factious, and 
look only to the turning out of a rival 
party; but I will venture now to make 
this statement, which I have never made 
in public before—that the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson and myself, at five o’clock on a 
Thursday evening—a very remarkable day 
in the recollection of some present (seeing 
that they were said to have been then 
dismissed from his Majesty’s service on 
account of the Catholic cheaper 
having had the statement of what was 
going on at Windsor purposely communi- 
cated to us by a friend still living, and in 
a high station, took our measures accord- 
invly. Mr. Huskisson, with that honest 
love of truth, and ste: ady devotion to what- 
ever line of policy he thought it bis duty 
to pursue, which ever marked his course, 
got up in his place,—myself acting in 
concert with him,—both took occasion to 
make avowals in Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of its being known elsewhere, and 
preventing thedismissal then contemplated 
—avowals which proved that no power on 
earth could induce either of us to take 
office, or be accessory to any arrangement 
for succeeding those who were about to 
be expelled on account of the Catholic 
bill. I felt then, as I do now, and have 
already declared,—that the individual who 
takes an office from which another Minis- 
ter has been removed, in law and in fact 
renders himself responsible for the dis- 
missal, and on that principle I acted. I 
showed plainly that I should refuse to 
take office, and announced that office 
would be offered to me in vain, because 
I knew that no man could then be 
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ment, without incurring, by that 
the fearful responsibility of prodticing 
remediless evil to the State. I knew tha 
oftice would have been offered, not so as 
to render us odious in the eyes of all men 
if we accepted—not on the condition of 
abandoning our principles—not that we 
should succeed those who insisted on car 
rying the question in order to prevent it 
being earricd—no such thing, but T knew 
if office were tendered at all, with what 
professions it would be offered. It would 
not be asked of me that [ should con 
into office, and be disgraced for ever by 
the sacrifice of my principles, Tt would ly 
offered in the same way as I know it was 
threatened to be offered when that most 
disgraceful of all proceedings, the Prin- 
cess of Wales’ was to be forced 
upon the Ministry, and [ should be told 
that I need not give up my principles, and 
that we could carry that great measur 
instead of our adversaries. however, 
would be a party to no arrangement 
which would have the effect of removing 


fact, 


affair 


that Government from office upon any 
such grounds. I steadfastly and de- 


cidedly declared that determination, aud 
the illustrious Duke and the noble Lord 
kept their places to carry that measure, 
which they felt to be indispensable for 
the safety of the empire, and which they 
said they felt also that they could most 
effectually carry. Their conduct at least 


Was suspicious, it was surrounded with 
equivocal circumstances. All appcear- 
ances—all facts were clearly against 


them; and suggestion, and argument, and 
declaration only for them. The re is, mM 
truth, always cause for suspicion, whcu 
there is a sudden and an unaccountabk 
change of principle, and reverse of con- 
duct. 

It is always suspicious when peopl 
change their principle and gain some- 
thing-—although, certainly, it me ay be a 
proof, in some cases, of magnanimity and 
honest devotion to the public well-being 
But that is a case which should occur only 
once in a Statesman’s life. A man may 
once get himself into that false position, 
he may once expose himself, with impu 
nity, to such a load of suspicion; but he 
must beware of trying such an experiment 
a second time; for assuredly, no weight 
of reputation, no amount of public service 
would ever enable any one with impunity 
to play the same game twice, At all 
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events, circumstances now are materially 
changed; and if the noble Duke thought 


he alone could carry the Eimancipation 


Bill before by remaining in office, and was | 


therefore justified in resolving to carry it, 
assuredly he is not the only one who, in 
the opinion of the country, is competent 
now to carry into operation the principles 
Reform. There might, in fact, be 
some excuse for the course taken with 
respect to Emancipation. It could then 
be said by the noble Duke, “I have 
always been opposed to Emancipation, 
but Lam now willing concede it 
cause I feel it necessary for the safety 


the State.” Such an apology mi ight 
offered then, 


but there is a wide differ- 
ence, indeed, between that case and the 
present. How can a man say that he is 
an opponent of Referm—tlat he has done 
all in his power to defeat the measure 
that he has assisted in pro uring the 
missal from office of the men by whom 
that measure has been carried, but that 
sull, now he is in office, willing ¢ 
anxious to carry into effect the princi 
on which that measure was foun 
Would any one place faith in such a con- 
version ? 

It is well for such 
us a trial; 
refuse you 
given 
upon myself 
been tried all thet 
been upon a constant 
and their long series of trials, there mam 
years of probation, have ended in a cours 
of conyictions- being the fr 
but the bitterest enemies of Reform. 
me put a case to your Lordships. 
would take his servant, in this way, 
under those circumstances’? <A 
servants, whose conduct and whose cha- 
racter are known by experience, come and 
ofter themselves 
ation from which they had been turned 
off; they are told by their former mastei 


to , be- 


be 


eo 
ais- 


] ie 
He IS 


mcn to say, 
unc 
until you 


dou’t be andid ; 
confide 


trial.” ‘To 


Hee 


have 
us a | 
fu answer, 

! 
lives ; that 


they have | wi 
trial, | B 


ty 


COUTSL 


] 
has, 


Let 
ct 


not of 


Ol 


that he cannot employ them, as he has no | 


confidence in them, ‘ What,” exclaim 
they, “ won’t you give us a trial? Surely 
you won’t send us away without a trial 7” 
‘Ay, but (the master replies) you have 
been in my service at least a dozen years, 
and during that time I have for ever had 
to complain of your mal-practices. | 
have found your accounts irregular, and 
that the mistakes have always been in 
your own fayour; you never would sce 
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that the 
let the furniture go 
was ready to tumble about my ears; there- 
fore I have | iad trial of you suflic jents; but 
if you want E out s, why don’t you go to 


rentleman that used to live 


needtul re pales Were - you 


to ruins and the house 


} . 4 
nonesi 


k in the world ; he wants 
having lost his late ones, 
you so closely resemble, that it is 
a matter of which will suit him 
best; goto him and he'll be glad to have 
but for I have had enough of 
[It has been said, again and again, 
fidence in the Ministry till you 
for withdrawing that confi- 
dence ; but does not this appear to your 
Lordships a jok stale to last? What 
confidence can be piace di Ministry 
» the who have come forward 
The y; Reformers ! 
the y bave tur ned over a new 
if, they will reform law, they will 
‘eform prance Corporations, they will 
eform the Church, they will give the Dis- 
senters all they ask, save that which they 
nay, they will make marriage a 
contract, repeal the Marriage Act, 
But are 


fone Dac 


doubt 
me, 


place co: 
See reason 


e too 


pre Sent, 
? 
ccformers 


it is 


indeed, 
said, 
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the election which 
Whenever it hap- 
pened that a gentleman appeared on the 
hustings to support violent Reform mea- 
can very well understand why the 
peseaeets say, “ Don’t let the 
Government give him their support,” for 
although the ¢ Government is composed of 
Reformers, yet it isof moderate Reformers; 
but where a moderate Reformer and‘ an 
anti-Reformer have appeared on the hust- 
ings, I will only ask the House which of 
those men Government have supported ? 
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Nay, they actually brag that they have 
got ninety or ninety- five anti-Reformers 
into the present Parliament, and that this 
was the sole purpose of the dissolution. 

Is this, my Lords, a specimen of their 
new-born zeal for reform—is this a re- 
tracing of their steps? Alas! I fear that 
all that has been urged as to the incon- 
sistency between their preceding conduct 
and their sudden change of opinions, will 
vanish into air when put in contrast with 
the first act of their Administration in dis- 
solving the reformed Parliament; and their 
second, in opposing every Reform candi- 
date who has appeared on the hustings. 
I fear that all this zeal is but of a piece 
with all that the same men did in refer- 
ence to the Catholic Emancipation Bill. 
Nevertheless Parliament has been dis- 
solved ; I care not, my Lords, for all 
their professions ; but I do agree with my 
noble Friend lately at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that anything louder or more 
solemn as a warning, descriptive of the 
feelings of the people, could not be given 
than the crash which has been given to 
the new Ministry by the results of the late 
elections. No man, save in the small 
towns where close corporations predomi- 
nate, and in one or two counties pecu- 
liarly circumstanced, has ventured to 
come to the hustings except under the 
colours of Reform; the only exceptions 
have occurred in some county where 
undue influence prevailed, or in some 
borough where corruption existed, that 
required to be reformed, I shall be curi- 
ous to see what Government do in refer- 
ence to these places. If the Ministry are 
sincere I expect that the first step they 
take will be to reform those Municipal 
Corporations, where corrupt practices even 
thus recently have been carried on, and 
Members returned in direct opposition to 
the principles of the Reform Bill. I shall 
be anxious to observe, whether or no they 
will propose to disfranchise the boroughs 
from which they have obtained their anti- 
Reform Members. I shall reckon upon 
their giving up to the knife of the] Re- 
formers, their only borough supporters. 
But to let that pass, I will confidently 
assert, that these exceptions, with regard 
to the character of the late returns, only 
confirm the general rule. 

There was another class of exceptions, 
which, for the character of English Gen- 
tlemen and the honour of the country, I 
hope comprised but very few cases, I 
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allude tothose candidates who outbid 
their opponents (when asked by their 
constituents what their sentiments were 
with respect to the present Government), 
in supporting extensive Reform, and 

strenuous opposition to the present Minis- 
try, and who were returned to Parliament 
solely on account of such professions. 
These men who thus outbid men less 
liberal of their professions, have yet had 
the audacity to come forward in the House 
of Commons, to turn sharply round aud 
violate all those promises—forfeit those 
very pledges by which they had succeeded 
in defeating honest adversaries who did 
not bid so high. There is no other ex- 
ample of so vile a trick ever being prac- 
tised on the people, and the people, | 
trust, will never forget or forgive it. Upon 
the whole, my Lords, I confess that my 
expectations from the present Govern- 
ment of anything like Reform, are very 
limited; and although they expect, as | 
hear, some support from the present Par- 
liament, the statement of that expectation 
has been accompanied with very plain 
indications, that if they do not receive it, 
they will have recourse to the desperat: 
expedient of a second and immediate 
dissolution, Now, although there was a 
sort of clamour raised a little while since 
when my noble Friend mentioned _ his 
understanding to that effect,—although 
such a scheme was not permitted to exist, 
and it was said that the Ministers had 
never held out the threat,—yet the nobli 
Duke, when on his legs, took, I remarked, 
no opportunity of denying it. My own 
apprehension is, therefore, that some such 
rash attempt as that will be resorted to i! 
necessary ; an attempt, my Lords, whicli 
I will boldly say, would be an invasion 
upon the Constitution of the country, « 
direct attack on that Constitution, and a 
fatal inroad on the best, and only security 
of the Throne itself. This, I would have 
your Lordships observe, is far from being 
a chimerical notion, and I would exhort 
the country well to mark it. But, then, 
will nothing really be done against the 
Reform Bill? When I recollect the lan 
guage with which that measure was re- 
ceived by some parties, on its first intro 
duction to the Legislature,—when I know 
that, in one House of Parliament, it was 
denounced, in distinct terms, by the pre- 
sent Ministers and their friends, on various 
discussions as a measure of the most 
desperate tendency—when | heard them 
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describe it as planting in this country the 
worst despotism that ever existed in any 
part of the civilized world ;—as a measure 
that would bring into the House mob- 
demagogues, while it excluded all the 
wise and good,—that would confiscate all 
the property in the funds, — effect the 
abolition of the nobility, and the destruc- 
tion of tithes, and would tear the Crown 
from the brow of the Sovereign :—when, 
in one House, it was thus described, and 
when, in the other, it was, (perhaps not in 
such set terms, but in language of similar 
import,) characterized in a protest on the 
Journals, as inconsistent with the safety 
of the monarchy, and the best institutions 
of the country—-nay, as fatal to them all; 
—when [ remind your Lordships that these 
were the opinions, and this the language, 
of the present Ministers regarding the Re- 
form Bill; am J, in your disp. issionate 
judgment, entertaining a vague, a ground- 
less, a chimerical, a fantastic, apprehen- 
sion, when I own, I believe, that the Bill 
will not be safe in their keeping? Ido 


not think that they will be doing justice 
to their own consciences, if they do not 
attempt something to thwart the working 
of that Bill, and proceed, as soon as they 


have the power, or can muster the courage, 
to repeal it. Why, then, I ask your Lord- 
ships to regard the question in this point 
of view, and to consider what ought to be 
—and if they are in the least degree con- 
sistent or honest—what must be the con- 
duct of Ministers the instant they can 
obtain a Tory majority in the Com- 
mons? Are they not bound to work it 
against a Bill which they so depicted? I 
only know how I should feel, and how I 
should, as a matter of course, act, were the 
case mine. I willfora moment suppose my- 
self placed in a parallel situation ;—I will 
suppose that, contrary to all my strongest 
opinions, deeply-rooted principles, and 
powerful feelings, politically and as an 
individual, a clamour should arise in this 
country against the policy of the Slave 
Trade Abolition Act, and the late Eman- 
cipation, and their supporters,—I_ will 
imagine that there is a violent change in 
the public mind on the question—that 
massacres have taken place in the West 
India Islands—that the West India in- 
terest in this country has become de- 
pressed and about to be overwhelmed, in 
consequence of the ruinous state of the 
Colonial markets—I will suppose that so 
complete a reaction, as it is called, has 
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taken place on the subject of slavery, and 
even the slave-trade, as to be deemed by 
some to furnish a sufficient reason to 
bring in a Bill immediately to abolish the 
great measure of negro emancipation,—if 
[ should unhappily live to see that day, 
my Lords, under the pressure even of such 
a dire emergency, | can answer for my- 
self. There would be no lan: guage that I 
could use, which I should fail to e mploy, 
in deprecating such a step, or in raising 
the country, and rousing Parliament and 
the Government against it; nor would J 
refrain from agitating the empire, and 
even attempting to exasperate mankind 
against so horrid an iniquity. But sup- 
posing such a measure were to be carried 
by a majority of forty-four, (the majority 
on the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts), should I, think you, be the person 
to come down the next day, and say, 

‘Here am I, ready to help you in this 
Bc of wickedness! A vote has passed 
against me, and I—yes I—am the man 
to carry that vote into operation?” Never, 
my Lords,—never! If the country were 
so sunk, so brutalized, as to repeal sacred 
laws founded (like the Slavery and Aboli- 


| tion Acts) on justice and mercy, I would 


say, let them try; but mine should not 
be the unholy hand to assist, in any way, 
in destroying a measure of such wise and 
generous policy. I might, if madness 
and wickedness were to triumph, be re- 
duced for a time to despair, but I would 
live on in the ardent hope of being able, 
in better times, to undo a proceeding of 
such frightful iniquity. Whether I were 
in or out of office, I should never cease to 
protest against such unrighteousness, o1 
to maintain, through good and evil for- 
tune, that cause which I have ever sup- 
ported, not for the sake of place, but 
from the immutable principles of humanity 
and justice. Supposing, on the other 
hand, that I had come into office again, 
and were once more clothed with power to 
make my principles effective, I should 
feel myself bound in sound principle— 
in honest sentiment—in common consist- 
ency and good faith—to labour night and 
day to remedy so enormous an evil as the 
re-establishment of a system of cruelty 
against which I have striven from the be- 
ginning to the end. While, therefore, 
my Lords, | feel that I should be bound 
myself to act in that way, can I sup- 
pose that the noble Lords 


opposite 
would or could do otherwise 


than | 
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have assumed that they would in the 
case I have put-—-as to them—in regard 
to the Reform Bill? Really, 1 am only 
giving them credit for acting with the 
same integrity that I, myself, would dis- 
play in the like circumstances. It is, 
then, for these reasons that I am confident 
the noble Lords opposite would, if they 
obtained a majority, conduct their pro- 
ceedings in a spirit opposed to the se- 
curity of the Reform Bill, and seize the 
first opportunity after obtaining — the 
power, to repeal the Bil. I will not 
undertake to say, what would be the course 
of the present Government, if such a re- 
action could be obtained as should return 
a Parliament to their mind; but I ought 
in justice to give the existing Ministry 
credit for consistency, and for common 
honesty ; and T ask whether if, by wearing 
out the patience of the people with re- 
peated dissolutions, or by foree, or by 
corruption, if by these, or by other prac- 
tices, they could get a majority in their 
favour, whether (giving them credit for 
consistency, and bearing in mind their 
denunciations against the Reform Bill)— 
they would not try again to reconstruct 
the representative system ; and introduce, 


haply, among other improvements, a part 
of the old Constitution, which was declared 
by the noble Duke to be so perfect that 
the art of man could invent nothing to 
equal it, — namely, the department of 


rotten boroughs? [have heard the noble 
Duke and the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government declare, that the 
Reform Bill was now part and parcel of 
the Constitution. That may be all very 
true; but still the melancholy case is, 
that six years ago, the Protestant Estab- 
lishment was just as much in their eyes, 
part and parcel of the Constitution, and 
just as often on their lips as sacred and 
inviolable; yet they passed the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, which they had de- 
clared would pull down the Protestant 
Establishment. So when they now ac- 
quiesce in the Reform Bill, which they 
formerly said would destroy the Constitu- 
tion introduce mob-demagogues, abolish 
nobility, and pluck the Crown from the 
Sovereign's head, why may not they bere- 
after set it aside as they did the penal 
code which they had never once blamed, 
but always covered over with their praises ? 
The very same would be the result, if, 
some fine day, a general election were to 
tuke place, and a fecling to be prevalent 
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against the Reform Bill. Away, then 
would go all their professions about that 
sill being a part of the Constitution. 
Could it be wondered at, if (a Conserva- 
tive majority being once obtained,) jt 
should be pretended that the alteration 
first, and then the repeal of that Reform 
Act had become necessary to save the em 
pire, that the people were now against it, 
and that none were so fit as those Minis 
ters themselves to abrogate it? Observe 
the consequences of thus taking up and 
laying down opinions so lightly on great 
questions of policy! See the result of that 
course which these men have been pu 
suing——whose principles hang about thei 
like their clothes, who put on a belief in 
some great constitutional point, as a mau 
does a cloak, to disguise or to shelter him, 
and then throws it aside the moment it 
begins to impede his walking where he 
vants to go. Mark, too, how convenicut 
the testé is by which these men discover 
when it is right tochange their doctrines ! 
Necessity for the safety of the State— 
general opinion in the country! Why 
these are things that we can have no 
standard for ascertaining, and each person 
may and will judge for himself; that is to 
say, when his interest suits, he will readily 
find the necessity to be urgent, and thie 
people to be convinced. To-day the penal 
code alone can keep us Protestant, ani 
all the people are anti-Catholic ; to 
morrow emancipation is your only pa- 
naceea, and the country has come round 
against the Orange party. Now Re- 
form is part of the Constitution, and no 
man thinks of rescinding it; and now thi 
evils they had all along foretold hav 
come to pass from that ill-omened innova 
tion; Schedule A is our sheet-anchor, 
and the country are tired of the Bill. Al 
hues from orange to green, all shades 
from revolutionary to conservative, can, 
upon these principles (am I to call them ?) 
be made familiar as the purpose of the day 
requires, and the country can have no 
security in any pledges or in any profes- 
sions. But the country has a security in 
its own hands, God be thanked, and if it 
be wise that security it never will part with. 
To the people I will turn, (among whom 
there remains some value for consistency 
and public principle), and [ will tell them, 
— Never be the dupes of untried men 

but never give your confidence to those 
who have betrayed you- stick fast by 
them that have been your firm friends, 
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your constant supporters—trust the men 
who, standing by you through good and 
through evil fortune, have foucht by your 
side the battles of the Constitution—cling 
to those who have ever maintained, at all 
hazards to themselves, the rights which 
are dearest to you—the policy which your 
most sacred interests and fondest wishes 
have made your own —nor ever for an 
instant dream that the Reform Bill which 
they gave you, and the constitution with 
which has blest you, and the valuable 
improvements which have already flowed 
from it, and the yet more precious fruits 
which it has still to produce, can be safe 
for an hour, in the keeping of those pro- 
fessing-politicians, so fair-spoken, 
who, from the hour that the name of Re- 
form was first pronounced, have never, till 
they turned the authors of it out of then 
places, ceased, by day or by night, to 
curse it and to resist. Above all, listen 
not to men’s promises who have before 
forfeited their pledges; and trust not their 
professions of favour to a system they 
detest, when they destroyed, their 
own hands thie system they once loved, 
and had vowed and sworn for ever to 
maintain.” 

What may be the issue of the conflict 
into which the noble Duke has thoucht fit 
voluntarily to enter, as regards either the 
country or the different branches of the 
Legislature, it is not for me to say. Ik 
has often been in desperate situations, 0 
all but eprabee and having been extri- 
cated by feats of fortune almost miraculous, 
he is not unnaturs ally sanguine in his views 


how 


with 
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of things, and has a reliance upon his | 


good star. So, for aught [ know, 


he | 


may be reckoning upon a majority in the | 


House of Commons, although that Assein- 
bly would not even wait till there was a 
Speaker in the Chair, but declared at 
once against him, and rejected his can- 


didate for the place, and made choice of | 


ours. 


IIe will, however, trv again, and T} 


doubt not, more than one defeat he will | 


bear and continue confident. 
thing Tam absolutely certain, if any des- 
perate attempt be made to overawe the 
people of this country by force and power, 
or to wear out their patience by repeated 
appeals to their sense, as it is called, but 
which will speedily prove appeals to feel- 
ings - to energies of a very different 
kind, 
myc Lcabanyie: ifany audacions attempt 
is made to set at nought the result of the 


[ gre atly mistake the nature of 
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appeal already made, and already respond- 
ed to through the people’s Representatives 
—if that appeal, made in circumstances the 
most favourable to those who tried the rash 
experiment, shall be passed over as if it 
had never been resorted to-—and if the 
Government shall now no longer be carried 
on as in all past ttines and 
ablest, and most honest, ay, and our most 
firm-minded States content to 
wield it, | mean in respectful deference to 
the the 

with their wishes, 

constitut by 
in 


, our wisest, 


men were 


sense ol people, in complianee 


recularly and 


Representatives 


leclared 
ronally their 
Parliament as if, 
trary, the executive Government is 
for the first time, 
direct Opposition to, in 
the opinions and the 
be 
that shall 


sembled ; on the con- 
how, 
to be administered in 
of, 
feelings of the jp ople 


unto them, 


open defiance 


—then woe whoso: 


be, 


ver they 


re chlessly attempt to rule in 


despite of the Commons sy and set up the 
Lords in their stead. Por they 


will then 
country, and in 
and pe pular Govern- 
ment, the domination of an aristocracy 
universally, proverbially allowed to be, of 
all forms of misrule, the most execrable, 
while it fails even of claiming respect by 
its power. . ‘ 

My Lords, I 
sense of public 
hension of the 
us. 


set up, in this once free 


place of its limited 


feel bound, by a deep 
: duty, to express my appre- 
perils that are approaching 
In certain quarters, where power now 
resides, I believe that the design exists of 
despising the sense of the Con ani 
of running r to it House 
stands by the Ministers. 
matters are disregarded 
cause transacted in 

most threa 


Commons, 
i Fe while this 
The weiehtiest 
frivolous be- 
other House; tl 
tenine indivations of distrust 
are set at noucht, ecause they proceed 
from the Representatives of the people. 
Your L ordships are significantly reminded 
that majorities in the Lords are to be eon 
sidered as well as majorities in the Com- 
mons; and the declared want of confi- 
dence in the one branch of the Legisla- 
ture, is be overbalanced by the over- 
flowing favour shown in the overpowering 
majority of the other. I solemnly warn 
you, that this is not a wise resolution— 
not a judicious course—not a safe princi- 
ple o faction. Hf: ny one thing more than 
any other could make this Teams utterly 
hateful to the country, it would be the 
fatal step of the Crown retreating from 


counter 


as 


1c 


the distrust of the Commons, and seeking 


shelter in the protection of the Lords— 
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relying upon the support of the nobility— 
while it ceased to prize, and neglected to 
win, the approbation and the affections of 
the people. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he rose, 
not for the purpose of answering all the 
details which the noble and learned Lord 
had entered into, and still less of taking 
notice of the threats which he had so 
plentifully dealt in. But as the noble 
and learned Lord had made a charge 
against him which was utterly without 
foundation, he rose for the purpose of 
meeting that charge, and for the pur- 
pose of defying the noble and learned 
Lord to a proof of his statement. He 
(the Lord Chancellor ) asserted most 
positively, that the noble and learned 
Lord had maligned him in the statement 
he had made. It was true, that he had 
on a former occasion opposed the Roman 
Catholic Bill; it was true, that at a sub- 
sequent period he supported that mea- 
sure to the utmost of his power. The 
grounds upon which he had adopted those 
different courses he had upon former oc- 
casions stated ; they were matters of his- 
tory, and he would not enter into them. 
But the noble Lord (continued the Lord 


Chancellor) has dared to say, that I pur- 
sued the course I took for the purpose of 


retaining my possession of office. I deny 
peremptorily the statement of the noble 
and learned Lord. I say, if I may make 
use of the expression, he has uttered an 
untruth in so expressing himself. My 
colleagues at that time, some of whom 
are now in the House, know that we were 
at the time when that measure was brought 
in, in firm possession of the Government. 
My friends who are present, know the 
accuracy of my statement, which is this— 
that we were satisfied the tranquillity of 
Ireland could not be preserved unless we 
adopted that measure and changed our 
policy ; and so far from that measure hav- 
ing been brought forward and supported 
by us with a view to preserve our places, 
it must be well known that we hazarded 
our places by pursuing that course, and 
that we actually resigned our offices in 
consequence of the course that was then 
taken. What right, then, has the noble 
and learned Lord, in his fluent, and I may 
say flippant manner to attack me as he 
has dared to do? But I pass this sub- 
ject over, The noble and learned Lord 
has misrepresented, as I understood, the 
noble Duke. The noble Duke said, he 
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did consider himself responsible for the 
dismissal of the late Ministers; and the 
particular statement into which the noble 
Duke entered was for the purpose of sa- 
tisfying your Lordships, and for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the country, that he 
knew nothing of the fact of the dismissal 
until after it had taken place; but that 
having acted afterwards in the way in 
which he did, by the law and the consti- 
tution of the country he considered him- 
self responsible for the act. The view 
given of that statement was a misrepresen- 
tation by the noble and learned Lord. 
His quickness and his sagacity must have 
caused him to understand the noble Duke, 
and I can ascribe what he stated only to 
an intention to pervert the noble Duke’s 
statement. [Cries of ‘* Order?” | 

Lord Brougham said, as soon as silence 
was obtained—I will just use the same 
language to the noble and learned Lord 
that he uses to me, if he chooses to make 
this an arena of indecency. When he 
says that I perverted what the noble Duke 
said, I can only say, that he has misstated 
every word that I have used from beginning 
to end, and that he has no right to say 
I intended to pervert. 

The Lord Chancellor said, perhaps I 
had no right in strictness to say, that the 
noble and learned Lord intended to per- 
vert, but I have stated my reasons for the 
conclusion to which I came ; those grounds 
were satisfactory to my mind, and the 
noble Lord has not denied the correctness 
of my statement. 

Lord Brougham: Every word of it is 
incorrect. 

The Lord Chancellor: With respect, 
then, to the dismissal of the late Ministers, 
allow me to recall to your Lordships’ re- 
collections the circumstances under which 
that took place ; and I am quite sure your 
Lordships will feel that if we had actually 
been the advisers of that measure, as we 
really were not, the course that was pur- 
sued was the correct and proper one. The 
noble Duke has directed your attention 
to the circumstances which took place at 
the time of the secession of four of the 
most efficient and leading Members of the 
late Government, and also to those whicli 
took place at that period, when the noble 
Earl at the head of the Ministry left it. 
The noble Earl was desirous of resigning 
in the first instance ; he doubted whether 
at that particular moment he could carry 
on the Government, and in your Lord- 
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ships’ hearing, he declared it was only at 
the urgent solicitation of his colleagues 

he continued in office. That was “the 
first breach made in the Government, to 
use the noble Earl’s language.  After- 
wards (continued the noble and learned 
Lord) Viscount Althorp retired for a time; 
the noble Earl then came down to the 
House and stated the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and said, that he 
considered the position of Lord Althorp 
in the House of Commons to be essential 
to the continuance of the Government. 
He stated, that that was the second breach 
whieh had been made in the Crovernment, 
and that he was quite confident he could 
not, in the due discharge of his duty to his 
King and to his country, attempt any 
longer to earry on the Government, 1 ord 
Althorp being so essentially necessary 
in the other House. Everybody who 
heard the noble Earl, knew that he referred 
to the position of Lord Althorp in the 
House of Commons, where he possessed 
the confidence of the House. ‘The noble 
Earl stated, that in consequence of that 
noble Viscount’s retirement, he felt com- 
pelled to tender bis own resignation at 
the same time that he tendered the noble 
Viscount’s tohis Sovereign. Why did he 
(the Lord Chancellor) a ude to these faets? 
Because they must ail have been well 
known to his Majesty. Elis Majesty well 
knew the position of the noble Earl; he 
had great confidence in the noble Earl, 
and he considered the position of Lord 
Althorp in the House of Commons as 
an essential part of the Government. 
Lord Althorp was afterwards induced to 
resume office, and it was in consequence 
of that resumption that the new Cabinet 
was formed. It was based upon the 
continuance of Lord Althorp in the other 
House of Parliament; and when the noble 
Viscount was subse Equenntts removed from 
the other House, the noble Lord (Mel- 

bourne) went to his M: ajesty, and said, the 
foundation on which the Cabinet had be en 
formed had been taken away, and it was 
for his Majesty in this new and altered 
state of circumstances to say, whether he 
would refer to other council, or whether he 
(the noble Lord) should endeavour to 
continue the Government. What was the 
point, therefore,for the consideration of the 
Sovereign? And when he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) said the Sovereign, 
the Ministers who had succeeded the late 
Government, for they were the parties 
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who were responsible. Was it not com- 
petent for his Majesty to consider whether 
the Government proposed to be formed 
again by the late noble Lord at the head 
of it was likely to be permanent; and if 
his Majesty was satisfied that it would 
not be likely to be permanent, but might 
be broken up at a time when it might be 
productive of much more mischief than 
the breaking of it up at that moment was 
calculated to occasion, was his Majesty 
not justified in changing his Ministers, as 
he had done? He had had an opportunity 
of considering a circumstances, and he 
was satisfied in his judgment and consci- 
that if he had been called upon to 
act in such circumstances, he should have 
acted exactly as his Maje sty had acted ; 

he considered himself as one of the Mi- 
nisters who were responsible for what had 
been done, and he should have been 
ashamed of himself if he had been called 
upon to advise his Majesty, and he had not 
advised him to dismiss the late Ministers; 
not to dismiss them as a matter of re- 
proach, but because under the circum- 
stances, and after the repeated breaches 


ence 


that had taken place in the Government, 
there could be no good ground for sup- 


posing it would be permanent if made up 
again, but rather for believing that it 
would break up ata time when it would 
produce the greatest inconvenience. But 
the noble and learned Lord had talked a 
great deal of the Government having had 
the confidence of the House of Commons 
and of the country. Where had the noble 
and learned Lord been? ‘Where was he 
when Parliament was dissolved ? He (the 
Lord Chancellor) thought he could say 
from his own knowledge, there never had 
been a measure adopted by the Crown 
that gave more entire satisfaction. One 
circumstance in proof cf it occurred at 
that moment to his mind :—a me — 
called in Manchester, one of the most 
powerful and influe mtial towns in England, 
to address the Crown in favour of the late 
Ministers; and what took place? An 
amendment was moved at the meeting, 
consisting of 10,000 persons, to address 
the Crown, thanking his Majesty for what 
he had done. Several such instances had 
taken place. He asked them upon what 
ground was it that noble Lords took upon 
themselves to say, that the late Govern- 
ment had the confidence of the House of 
Commons and of the country ? The noble 
and learned Lord, the noble 


’ 


as well as 
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Viscount, had likewise been pleased to 
charge the noble Duke and his colleagues 
in office with misconduct in recommend- 
ing his Majesty to dissolve Parliament; 

but could their Lordships conse ientiously 
say that that charge was 
the change which it had pleased his Ma- 
jyesty to make in his councils was a proper 
change, and that it was an improper one 
remained yet to be proved; the dissolution 
of Parliament was but a necess ary conse- 
quence, and one for whieh Maye sty’ s 
Ministers were in no wise reprehensi ile. 
The noble and learned Lord and the noble 
Viscount both admitted that it would have 
been unprofitable to carry on the 
vernment with the old Honse of Common 

and after making that admission, he con 
fessed he was utterly at a 
stand how they could, 
justice, blame himself and his colleagues 
for advising the dissolution, lis Majesty 
had been pleased to see a necessit 
chanewe his 
that change were 


his 


new Go- 


loss to wonder 


with any 


‘es 
vs, and i 
necessary, oats 
necessary that a dissolution of Parliament 
should take place. The whole 
in fact, resolved itself into the one point: 
was the change in the Administration a 
right or wrong measure? In bis opinion it 
vas a right and most expedicnt measure ; 
but, for argument’s sake, supposing it 
were not, he asked their Lords hips to say 
whether there anything so very un- 
common, anything so very improper, in 
his Majesty’s determining to tak 

ion of the constitueney of Kagl on 
the propriety of the change it had pleased 
him, xercise of his undonbted pre- 
rogalive, to into his G 
ment ?¢ 


their Lordships should come to the de- 
cision that such a course was improper or 
inexpedient, they would come to a decision 
unprecedented in the history of any de- 
liberative assembly that ever existed. But 
did the result of the general election jus- 
tify the noble and learned Lord in assert- 
ing that it was an unnecessary measure 7 
Far, very far, from it. The re sult of that 
election was, that a proportion “i those 
vho were the supporters ef the late Ad- 
ministration were rejected by their con- 
stituents, and ther places supplied by 
Gentlemen who were known to be 
able to the newly-formed Government. 
Not only, there‘ore, did he assert that the 
appeal which had been made to the peo- 
ple was abstractedly justifiable, but that 


“anhcde ial advi 
connuential advisc 


it was eq 


question, 


Was 


» the opin- 


and 


in the e 


introduce vern- 
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it was justified by the event. So much 
as regarded those two points—the disso- 
lution of the late Government and the 
subsequent dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment. ‘Then as to the other charge ureed 
noble and learned Lord and t} 

Viscount the Government, 
or rather against the 


against 
noble Duke who 
had a 
It could be seareely 
ary for him to remind their Lord 
consequence of the absene 
Pe e} in ftaly at the mone 


I fi Ww oly 
| 


necess 


' 
Majesty to dissolve th 
Administration, the noble Duke hia 
elf the duties attached t 
the Treas 
ite for the Home De- 
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his | been made a chai 
and, althou 
their Le 
unnecessary, he fe 


: , 
wainst the noble Duke; 


ajority of rds 


upon to sav a few words in hi 


noble Pricnd’s pustificatto 1 Placed int! 


peculiar situation his noble Friend fou 
bimself in, 
lof Sir 


in consequence of “the absen 


Roken Peel, he had to sevens one 


of the only two courses which lay open to 
| 
him: he 


had to choose whether he shoal 
allow the old Ministry to remain in powe: 
until the return of Robert Peel, 

individual, to fill 
the State with 
he (the Lord Chan 


sir 
consulting that 
other persons. 
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lwhetlhe it woul 
nay, 
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expedient, 
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wibetner 1 yould have heen proper, 

for 


have left, 


entire inag~ement 
fairs in the hands of 
Majesty had 
oper to dismiss from his Coun 
cils? Why the adoption of such a cours 
wonld have endangered prospect 
of the new Government and consequent 
have defeated those intentions which tn- 
duced his Majesty to call it together. 

Lord med 
such reument, an 
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control of public 
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thought pr 
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Robert Peel. The Great Seal, it would be{ he asked, contd be deemed 
recoliected, had been left in the hands of | that rpose an the 

the noble and learned Lord for some days) yf 

after the dissolution of the Minisiry. N 
what was the use that noble and 

Lord made of his authority during 


w | 


few days? is, perhaps, unnec 
for him to inf | 
of whom, from their kno 

duties and privileges of 

of the counties must b 

that the Great Seal 
vidual on the Commissio 
without consulting the Lo 
the nr ” 
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the county en 
nation, The cont ; 
had never been lis ps 

knew that hus practi 

that pursued by t 

Karl who preced d 

Lord Chancellor. 

Lordships suppose 

noble and inde 

them as rezarded t 

atin tela pies id 

he few days he was permittee 

the Great Seal, with a view to the di ’ i 

of some cases in Chancery which had tb i Stat ight be 
heard before him, after he had virtually | sar erson; and,t 


1 
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he 

though not nominally ceased to be the} that legally the soble Bake 
Lord Chancellor, he sent for the Commis- | in assuming the three offices on 
sions of six counties, and not only with lution of the late Ministry. 


any application having been m a byt own case there 
Lords L. ientenant oO Paces cen ies, but in | a course, 
declared and direct contradt 

wishes of those Lords Lieutena: 

caused fiats 

names of several individual: 

That was a faet which fortuna 

contradiction, inasmuch as 

the individuals to whom he ; 

at the present moment to 

those Commissions. He did not mean 

say, that all this was illegal; but he he 

it as an argument, and a strong argumes 
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teo, against allowing the Seals of othee 
remain in the hands of a dissolved Ad- | 
ministration until circumstance: permitted | 

the appointment of their successors 
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voluntary pledge, that while he continued 
to hold the reins of power nothing should 
be altered, no office given away, no 
promise made, no act done, but what was 
strictly and absolutely necessary for carry- 
ing on the business of the State. Now he 
put it to their Lordships to say whether 
or not his noble Friend had faithfully and 
fully redeemed that pledge ? [ Cheers.] Their 
Lordships by those cheers sufficiently de- 
cided the question, and therefore he would 
Jeave it, and proceed to reply to another 
part in the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord. Speaking of the measures recom- 
mended by his Majesty in his Speech, and, 
therefore, to be concluded as recom- 
mended by his Majesty’s Ministers, the 
noble and learned Lord seemed to imply 
that Parliament might expect from the 
Government some measure of Municipal 
Reform founded on the Report of the 
Commissioners. Now, with all due de- 
ference to the noble and learned Lord’s 
superior judgment, he begged to say he 
saw nothing in the King’s Speech to jus- 
tify any such conclusion. What he found 
stated in that document was, that the 
Municipal Commissioners had been con- 
ducting their inquiries; that application had 
been made for their Report, which was not 
as yet prepared ; and, lastly, that as soon 
as It was received, it would be submitted 
to Parliament. There was not a syllable 
in the Speech to justify the supposition, 
that any measure which Government 
might propose, would be based on the re- 
commendations of that Report. That 
measure would certainly 
great degree, on the evidence taken before 
the Commissioners, and their Report as 
founded on that evidence; but asa Mem- 
ber of the Government - did not hesi- 
tate to say it was most unlikely they 
would feel themselves called upon to pro- 
pose to Parliament a measure of Munici- 
pal Reform carrying out all the recom- 
mendations it was probable the Commis- 
sioners would offer. He did not feel, on 
the part of the Government, bound to 
give a pledge one way or the other, but 
he was sure their Lordships would concur 
with him in thinking that, a Commission 
having been appointed, all discussion on 
the subject would be both premature and 
impolitic until that Commission had ter- 
minated, and a Report was made. The 
noble and learned Lord asserted, that the 
present Government by alluding to the 
Speech from the 
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Throne adopted it. 
the Government, denied that it did so, 
So far from adopting, he hesitated not to 
say he agreed with a noble and learned 
Friend of his (Lord Eldon) in thinking, 
that the Commission, to the extent it was 
earried, was illegal; and that its provi- 
sions gave to the Commissioners a degree 
of authority, which the Crowa had no 
power to depute. Under those provisions 
the Commissions were vested with powers 
to inquire into the property of corpora- 
tions, and to issue summonses to corporate 
officers to attend before them with the 
deeds, papers, and titles of the several 
corporations to which they belonged. He 


_afiirmed that to be an illegal authority, 


and one which could not be acted upon 
consistently with the laws of property in 
this country. The next charge of th 
noble learned Lord was, that the Admi- 
nistration acted inconsistently with their 
former conduct and declarations in pro- 
posing the measures which they announced 
in the King’s Speech. ‘To this charge he 
would reply by calling upon their Lord- 
ships to look at their former speeches, 
and then to say what were the measures 
they now recommended which were in- 
consistent with their former conduct. 
First, he would take the question of Irish 
tithes. He begged of their Lordships to 
recollect if he had ever expressed an 


opinion adverse to the composition of 


those tithes. To the principle of such 

measure he had been ever favourable, and 
if he had found it necessary to oppose the 
Bills at any time introduced for that pur- 
pose, his opposition had sprung altogether 
from objections to their details, and not 
to the principle on which they were 
based. But then the noble and learned 
Lord had accused the Government of not 
taking sufficient notice of other matters 
connected with the Church of Ireland. 
To that he answered, that a Commission 
was engaged in a course of inquiry upon 
the subject, and that until the Report 
of that Commission was made, it would 
be as premature as it would be impossible 
for the Government to state what it in- 
tended to do. As far, then, as related to 
the question of Irish tithes he denied thie 
charge of inconsistency; and he would 
next proceed to convince their Lordships, 
that it was equally unfounded as regarded 


ihe contemplated measures respecting 


English tithes. The noble and learned 


He, as a member of 


Lord had been somewhat wholesale in his 
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gravely affirming that every member of 
the Government had on former occasions 
expressed themselves adverse to the prin- 
ciple of composition, 


Now, would the | 


{l'cs. 


charge of inconsistency on this point, § 


| 


noble and learned Lord oblige him by | 


pointing to any passage in any speech in 
which any member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ever expressed an opinion unfa- 
vourable to composition of tithes in 
England? For himself, he hesitated net 
to say he never expressed such an opinion; 
and he repeated, he challenged the noble 
and learned Lord to cite the speech in 
which he did. 

Lord Broughan—I never accused the 


noble and learned Lord with inconsistency | 


on these points. What I said was, that 
the Speech from the Throne was generally 
inconsistent with the former conduct of 
the Members of the Government. 

The Lord Chancellor.—And It to refute 
the charge am going through the prin- 
cipal heads of which that Speech is 
composed, 

Lord Brougham.—-I merely stated, that 
the Ministers claimed the confidenee of 
the country not as Reformers, but as per- 
sons prepared to carry Reform. | did not 
say that the Speech was a Reform 
Speech ; and, therefore, tlie 
learned Lord cannot with justice accuse 
me of implying, that his professions as 
contained in his Majesty’s Speech 


noble and 


inconsistent with his prof rice of 
Reform before he took oftlice. 

The Lord Chancellor.—I never mad 
any professions of Reform, but that 
contained in his Majesty’s Speech from 
the Throne, and I shall prove that ther 


is nothing inconsistent between that 
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stantial purposes of religion. 
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he would humbly recommend the noble 
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line them a: 
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inst a Bill of the provisions 


of which he was of necessity perfectly 
iznorant. In the Speech from the Throne 


the Dissenters’ disabilities were spoken of 
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that the Government proposed going much 
farther, and intending to make every con- 
cession in their power, they looked for- 
ward to satisfy every reasonable claim t 
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Chureh Commission, to which the Sp ech 
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Speech, and any I may bave made on | 


any former occasion. 


The next point to | 


which the Speech referred, were the | 


Reforms in law, including the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, the Civil jurisdiction, and 
general Church discipline. Were these 
promised Reforms inconsistent with the 
course he had formerly pursued ? 
the very Commission which recommended 
those Reforms was issuedwhile he leld 
the Great Seal, and met with his cordial 
approval. Then, with 
claims of the Dissenters, how stood the 
case? The noble and learned Lord was 


ithe parishioners, he at once gav 
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tical Commissioners, in order thet they 
might point out how its funds mig li best 


be applied to Raa’ on 08e8 of reli 
This was the case he had to make out i. 
reply to the es ack of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord. The charge of inconsistency, 
as well applied to him as to his colleague 
he denied—he denied it za foto. ‘Phere 
was, he asserted, nothing in the Kimg’s 
Speech at variance with his former con- 
duct and principles which the Govern- 
went had professed. 
unfounded as it was false. 
it as it ought te be repelled, and in doing 
so he could not refrain suggesting to 


Ile repelled 


{LONDS } Ti: 


mor 
the charge was as | 


those who brought it forward the pro- | 


piety as well as the expediency of as- 
rine themselves when about to make: 
Suripng themscives when about fo make an 
Se eee, Page eae me 
accusation that they did so on something 
bearing the semblance of a solid founda- 
tion. What the result would be he would 


nut presume to say ; but he was sure their 
Lordships would do him and his cot- 


Jeagues thus much justice—they would 
wait to see what the measures they had to 
propose were, and judge them by their 
intentions and not by the speeches of 
their political opponents. ‘The noble and 
Jearned Lord, as well as the noble Vis- 
count who preceded him, had referred to 
the late decision of the House of Com- 
mons as conveying evidence of the senti- 
ments of the nation. Notwithstandin 

that decision, however, he relied with can- 
fidence on that House of Common 
full, fair, and impartial trial of the sin- 
cerity of the Government. But should it 


| ‘ eae 
so happen that cireumstances 








vent hita from looking 


: 5 Be 
to the ultimate decision of that House, 


he and his colleagues had another prop, 4 


fully adequate to sustain and encourage 


| which he had forme 





firstoccasion on which he had ever heaidany 
one beyoud the merest wrangling clown, 
usc language so confounding the dither 
ence between an erroneous opinion and a 
mis-stated faet. tle dented positively 
having accused the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack of sacrificing his 
principles to retain office. What he did 
say amounted to this :—first, he stated the 
fact that the Orangemen of Ereland had 
accused the present Government, while in 
office in 1828, of passing the Emaneipa 
tion Bill solely to retain office, and that 
he had risen in House of Commons 
to defend them from what he believed an 
nuomerited charge; and secondly, li 
matter of optuion, that as a 
similar charge was now made against the 
ume Ministers, he was justified in sus- 
pending the opinion of their munocenc 
lv expressed, 
The Lord Chancellor thoueht that 


the nobl 


stated, as a 


and learned Lord had withdrawn 
his oiensive imputation, he (the Loi 


Chanccilor) was bound to apologize tor 
! 


ithe warmth he had evineed. 


ceded wom it, or when from tat 


Lord Brougham— But | do not retract 

Lord Sfulgrave said, that with regard 
to one of the grounds stated for the dis 
missal of the late Government—the 4 
moval of Lord Spencer from the House ot 


Conmmons, It must be evident to every on 
ieee ; me ta athe ie 
How Gukcrent was The Gur Stion of the form 


Pipe ( " 2 " ! “aa 
Mon Gi a Lrovernibeut, Ui, being Ss ill th thial 


al reasons he hac si: 





ural causes 
} | ’ 1 
mulyv he was removed to another plac: 


rom tts ear i vn the same prin \- 
ples. ‘Fhe noble and tana Lord had 
i 

! 1 " ‘ 
assericd, that the diss ssl of the Jat 


linisters was ecutirely satisfae tory to tiie 


;country, and he instanced a mecting at 


} : ee RT ea 
them in the arduous task in which they 


Were engage I Need he say he alluded 
to the good st 
at sense and 





the peo} ste of 


that judgment celal and influenced the 
1 


conduct of the House of Comn yous, and 


4 


he felt sure that “ fross fact 
clearly developed on the oceasion 
alluded to would never meet the sanction 
of the country; and if lid he felt an 
equal confidence that in the long run the 
House of Commons would see the ne- 
cessity of deserting, and of following in 
that way sistent with 
those principles justice required at its 
hands. 

Lord Brougham said, the present was the 


ious prin- 


aie 
( Ipie sO 


It ¢ 


se : 
which was alone « 


Vlanchester, which, however, he would 
remind him, consisted of the friends ot 
Mr. Cobbett. The noble Lord, who 


seconded the Address, said, the people 


|saw that there was no alternative but Mi 
| Cobbett or Sir Robert Peel, as they did not 








wish the return of the late Ministers. But 
there was no alternative im the question, 


1 
i Mr. Cobbett and Sir Robert Peel being 
| both on the same side. The reason why Mr, 


Cobbett opposed the return of the late 
Ministry was one which the noble Duke 
vould net wish to have urged against him 
—the passing of the Poor Law Bill. That 
was the reason why the adverse resolution 
was carricd at Manchester. But what 
was the real opinion of the respectable 
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inhabitants, as displayed in the general | 
election? They returned Mr. 
Thomson and Mr. Mark Philips by a! 
triumphant majority, the 
porter of the noble and learned Lord’s 
Government, 
bined his forces in favour of Cobbett. 
With respect to the interregnum, would the 


against sup- 


noble Duke have thought it consistent with | th 


his duty to take the unconstitutional cours 
he had taken on a former occasion, 
he had himself tertaitnated 
misrule® Would he, or a 
popular man at that time, | 
to take upon himself the awful and uncon- | 
stitutional responsibility of holding all th 
oftices of the 
the country have 
to maint 


" 
when 


the cause of | 


much more 


have ventured 


State at onee, would | 
it ? 

uth thie 

alives Oj 


forbid that 


born e 
more disposed 
and 
but God 


powers 
than he, 


prere 
I 


ever attempt to form a Government by! t 


it they did, they 
had not the power t 
the y back to the 
conntry sith 


a Govern 


themselves, because, 
would find they 
maintain it. Tf 
history of the 
that, every 
ment was driven from pow 
of the other House, it 
majority in this. ‘The result of t 
in the City of London, 
boroughs, and the great provincial towns 
hac ferent 
the new Government a: 
Robert Peel b id declare 
eiven at the 


Mans 
be supporied by np 


looks a 
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when 
er 


was back 
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been eutirely dif to that which 


>. that he 
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i 1 
at had 
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ron on whe count 


7 ‘. ‘ ', ? ' 
could also rely. but wi beCcou 


the men upou whose support he had 
? 


culated ? What had become of Sir Ges 
Murray in Scotland, and of the newly- 
appointed Lords of the Admiralty, who 
sought to be returned to Parliament after 
they had accepted office? Why, they 
were as much scattered as cver a convoy 
was bya storm. It was quite true, as the 
noble Duke had mentioned, that we 
suffered two defeats, but what 
thought of the chances of a game at chess, 
when against all these pieces ¢ ap 

their side, they could only show the loss 
one knight i in Hi ampshire and a pawn at 
Chatham, the triumph of the 
ples of Reform was, notwithst 
fully established by the result of the late 
elections. But then the House was told, 
that the present Government ought to 
have a fair trial. Had they not, however, 
been tried already and found guilty, four | 


had 


vould be 


pr inci- 


nelano 
WMawMe, 


{ Fen. 


Poulett | 


who split his vote and com- | the 
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ars ago, of incapacity to guide the helm 
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country, 
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and in their possession. With 
stion of the Irish Church, 
la njesty ’s Ministers had 


outh of the Sov 


that stolen 
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it appeared that his } 
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thine which implied an intention to effect 
important 
in that 


tlement of that 


le hor 
bit 


a set question. 
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the original Motion 
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from a sense of positive duty, to withdraw 
himself from the connexion which he had 
formed with the Government of Earl Grey. 
It was impossible, having withdrawn from 
that Government upon a question of great 
public principle, upon which those who 
remained in it differed entirely from him, 
it was quite impossible that he could be pre- 
pared to give to that Government the full 
confidence which he had given it as long 
as he remained a Member of it. And he 
would not deny that the circumstances 
which subsequently took place, and which 
ended in Earl Grey's ceasing to be at the 
head of the Government, did excite in his 
mind still greater doubts as to the possi- 
bility of giving to the Government which 
succeeded anything but a very qualified 
support. But he was not prepared, with 
regard to that Government, to take any 
course of systematic opposition, by which 
the Members of it might be removed from 
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office, unless the measures which they 
brought forward should have compelled 
him ultimately to adopt that course. Such 
being the state of his feelings with respect 
to the Government which had recently 
been removed from ofiice, he could not 


honestly say that he looked upon the re- 


moval of that Government as such a 
grievance or calamity as to render it indis- 
pensably necessary for that House to 
express such an opinion with respect to its 
dissolution as was involved in the Amend- 
ment moved by his noble Friend. Now, 
although he was not prepared to give to 
the preseut Government that degree of 
confidence which he should always wish 
to give to those who were charged with the | 
difficult task of administering the affairs of | 
this country, he was not ready to declare 
that they were so utterly devoid of all credit | 
for sincerity as to warrant him in taking the 
course proposed by his noble Friend. He 
must, however, say, that the course which 
he should ultimately feel it to be his 
duty to pursue with respect to the present 
Government, would depend entirely upon 
the manner in which they followed out 
the principles which were laid down in his 
Majesty’s Speech, and upon the nature 
of the measures which they should call 
upon that House to sanction. His noble 
Friend had told them that it was pre- 
posterous so suppose that a Government, 
the Members of which had taken sodecided 
and unqualified a part in opposing the 
great measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
could be sincere, or that they could really 








| aware that he 
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intend to introduce any measure founded 
upon the principles of that great Act, 
Upon that he should say, in the first place, 
what indeed had already been said by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) 
himself, that be the disposition of the Go- 
vernment what it might, they must pass 
measures of that description. It was 
absolutely impossible for them to hope to 
retain their places for four-and-twenty 
hours (he was confident of it, from what 
every one knew to be the universal feeling 
of the country), unless they did really and 
bona fide make their measures such as 
should be conformabie with the well 
understood wishes of the intelligent 
part of the public. He for one felt 
that it would be impossible for him 
to support their measures, unless they 
were founded upon those principles, 
But when bis noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham,) argued the absurdity of 
supposing that men who at a former period 
had objected to the adoption of a par- 

ticular measure, or a particular principle, 

were fairly entitled at a subsequent pe tiod 
to claim even that limited degree of conti- 


' dence which was involved in waiting to 


see what measures they would propose- 

when his noble and learned Friend urged 
that argument with the energy and vigou 
peculiar to him, he advanced an argument 
which would bave rendered it absolutely 
impossible for his noble and learned Friend 
to have sat in the Cabinet of which lie 
(the Earl of Ripon) was a Member. His 
noble and learned Friend was very we'll 
(the Earl of Ripon), whilst 
a Member of the other House, had ove) 
and over again voted against measures 


‘that were introduced for the purpose ot 


procuring a Reform of Parliament. But 
his noble and learned Friend, and the col- 
leagues with whom he had recently acted, 
never thought, that because hehad been <2 
posed to that question at former periods, 11 

was therefore any degradation either to him 
or to them that he should be united with 
them in carrying the important measure 
of Reform which was passed during theit 
Administration. In departing from the 
course which he had previously pursued 
with respect to that question, he had acted 
from the honest conviction of his mind. 
He thought that the time had arrived 
when the passing of an extensive measure 
of Reform became imperatively necessary, 
and he had made no trifling sacrifice of his 
own personal feelings and. personal com- 
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of his conviction. 
from any one of his colleagues 
was unfit to sit in the 
them, because he had previously invariably 
opposed himself to every measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform that ‘had been brought 
forward. ‘Then, again, with respect to what 
had been said with regard to the Roman 
Catholic question, the way in which the 
conduct of the Members of the present 
Government struck him not at all 
the same as the way in which it had been 
represented by his noble and ‘earned 
Friend. Indeed, when the measure 

Catholic Emancipation was introduced 
the noble and Jearned Lord himself de- 
clared that he was disposed to give to the 
Government by whom it was broug ht for- 
ward all credit for abandoning their for- 
mer mistaken opinions, because he 
glad, upon any terms, to get that or 
measure carried. ‘That was un btedl 
the feeling which at that time influenced 
his own mind. He did not mean 
that there were not some things associated 
with the carrying of that 
brought painful feelings to his recollection, 
but, nevertheless, when he saw the Govern- 


was 


at 
doubt 


measure which 


ment of the day vehemently atta ked by 


those who were adverse to the measure, on 


of 
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fort to enable him to act up to the spirit | ditlerent line of policy 
But he never heard | enter 
that he | solution 
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sary, 
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He would not 
the question of the dis- 
the late Government, and 
of the late Parliament, further than to 
say, that it was quite clear, and seemed 
by every body to be admitted, that if the 
dissolution of the Government was neces- 
the dissolution of the Parliament 
fi Bowed almost as a matter of course. 
One word upon the subject of the in- 
terregnum, as it has been called. He did 
ot think that there was anything illegal 
in what took place at that time. But it 
had been said, that what occurred was 
unconstitutional, and in a certain sense 
he certainly should be prepared to con- 
it was. he should 


into 
of 


Above all, 


/say that it would be unconstitutional if it 
should be pressed to extremity in point of 


i time; and he thought 
Was | 
; UC 
hrodie | 
t alts 
| Fartiament 
to sav | 
| In the 
i that any 


| trom 
| } 
} therefore, 


| ineasures that had been 


account of the change that had taken place 


in their opinions, he certainly was one of | 


those who did with cordial good will sup- 
port them as far as he could agatust what 
he thought the unreasonableness 
tice of those attacks. His noble Friend, 
the noble Earl lately at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government pursued the 
course. He recollected that, in the s} 
which that noble Karl made in support of 
the measure, he not only vindicated the 
change that had taken place in the opin- 
ions of the Government, and characterised 
it as wise, honourable, generous, and disin- | 
terested ; but emphatically added that the 
conduct which the Ministers had pursued | 
in bringing forward the question tended 
to confirm his previous disposition to think 
favourably of their general policy. ‘Then 
he was entitled to areue, first, from the 
authority of that noble Earl; and, secondly, 
from what had occurred in his own case, 
that he was not necessarily bound to 
refuse to any Government an Opportunity 
of producing its own measures, mercly 
because, with regard to one particular 
measure, the Members of that Govern- 
ment had, at former periods, pursued a 


} 


i out Gas | 
ava TMpas- 


, opt 


} 72 
; out 


Stace 
'terins 


in any case, unless 
such extraordinary exigency could 
made out as would warrant the pro- 
ceeding, it might be necessary that some 
ry record should be made of 
it to prevent its slipping mto a precedent. 
ret instance he did not think 
y practical grievance had resulted 
As the interregnum, 
he did not conceive the Amend- 
He came next to the 
announced in his 
Undoubtedly, the 
in which those measures were 
to were indistinet, and far from 
finite ; and, for that reason, those 
who distrusted the Government might say 
that they were not contented with the 
it and that on that 

weccount they wished to press the Govern- 
nent by int crpo sine the authority of the 
Amendment moved by his noble Friend. 
it was be remembered that in a 
ech fro Throne it was scarcely 
possible to do more than merely to refer 
to measures of such an extensive nature, 
and of which the merits after all, must 
principally turn upon the manner in which 
the principle was worked out. It, there- 
fore, could hardly be expected that the 


some 


‘ent 
it. revarded 
ment necessary. 
Majesty’s Speech. 
alluded 


beine d 
being a 


ch as stood, 


to 
Spe é 


|measures proposed to be introduced by 


the present Government should be more 


| distinctly shadowed forth than they had 


been in the King’s Speech. But one 
thing was perfectly clear, that the mea- 
sures brought forward by the Government 
must be such as would conduce to the 
harmony and contentment of the people. 
The public mind was set upon material 
and important changes, not involving, in 
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his o pinion, auy mischicvous principle of 


innovation, but upon the safe principle 
of remedying abuse wherever abuse was 
found to exist, and no Government could 
prudently attempt to withhold measures 
upon which the public mind was de- 
termimedly fixed. ‘There was only one 
other point upon which he wished to ad- 
dress a few words to their Lordships, and 
that was connccted with the report on 
Municipal Corporations. [twas perfectly 
true as regarded that report, that his Ma- 
Jesty’s Speech was very The 
Speech did not undertake to do anything 
at all with regard to Munictpal Corpora- 
tions. It left the House to guess whether 
any measure was to be forward 
upon the subject. He confessed that that 
part of the Speech would be very unsatts- 
factory to his mind, attaching 
and he believed would, 
importance to that part of the 


Meare, 


] 
brought 


j 1 
as he did, 


i 
the pubuc ereat 


in which the question stood. 
cumstances were not merely 
the fact that there was a Commission then 
in force to examine Into the the 
subject, with a view to ascertain not only 
the extent of the grievanc: 
by which that 


confined to 
nature of 


, but the nit ide 


ace. might be re- 


dressed ; but that Commission originated | 


of a Com- 
us which 
Was specially ap pointed to suggest the 
means of reforming that were 
supposed to exist inthe Municipal Corpo 
rations of the country. 
circumstances, however, such as th 

sity either of visiting the Corporations, or 
bringing the officers of the corporate 
to London, 
felt themselves incompetent to the 


in consequence of the Report 


mittee of the House of Commo 


‘the abuses 


¢ neces- 


towns 
the members of the Committee 


task 


of making all the inquiry that would be | 
measure | 


necessary before any effective 
could be introduced. They therefore re- 
commended that an Address should be 
presented to the Crown, calling upon the 
King to appoint a Commission to prose- 
cute the inquiry, and to report upon it. 
It was in consequence of that recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the 
Commission now in force was appointed ; 
and amongst the members of the Com- 
mittee so inviting the Crown to appoint 
the Commission was, he believed, the 
right hon. Baronet now at the head of the 
Government. Ile thought, therefore, 
that under those circumstances it was no 
matter of just blame to the Government, 
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Speech, if 
it were not for the peculiar civcumstances 
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ifthe King’s Speech upon the subject of 
Municipal Reform, was not so distinct as 
it would otherwise be desirable that. it 
should be. It was upon those grounds, 
which under other circumstances, and at 
an earlier period of the evening, he might 
have been disposed to enlarge upon, that 
he was not prepared to vote for the 
Amendment moved by his noble Friend, 
and that he should vote for the Address 
as it stood. He wished to see good mea- 
sures. [le was not ove of these, who 
wished to overlook the principle of men 
as well as of measures; but he felt, that 
the very fact of having passed the great 
Bill which made so important a change in 
the Constitution of the louse of Commons, 


placed any Government, however it might 


| be composed, upon a footing totally dil- 


ferent from that upon which any previous 
Government had ever stood. It would 
longer the same certainty of 
being able to command a majority in the 
House of Commons; tt must be prepared 
to expect defeat where formerly it could 
rely upon suecess; and it was clear that 
tuder the operation of the Reform Bill, no 
Government, however popular, however 
entitled to the the 
country, could now have the same degree 
of control the Llouse of Commons 
as In If the present Go- 
vernment did follow out the prin- 
cip les indicated in the King’s Spee h, 
they could maimtam their 
which they 
were so anxious to acquire, and which it 
was still uncertain whether they had ac- 
the ice of the country, 
Lord Brougham said, that his objeet in 
rising was to explaina point that had been 
alluded to by the noble and learned Lord 
upon the Woolsack. He (Lord Brougham) 
very well remembered that he had issued, 
or directed to be issued, four, five, or six 
fiats to the Lords-Lieutenant of different 
counties, for the selection of fit and proper 
persons to fill up vacancies in the com- 
mission of the peace. But those fiats 
were issued, or directed to be issued, about 
a fortnight or three weeks before the event 
happened which led to the dissolution of 
the late Gevernment, and not, as the 
noble and learned Lord asserted, after 
that event had taken place. It was very 
possible, that some delay might have 
taken place in making the return to the 
proper office in London, but that delay 
was not attributable to him, What had 


no possess 


contidence of 


over 
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not ex pect Lo 
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been said by the noble and learned Lord 
about the lor holding the office of 
Chief Baron was perfectly 
had been called up by their Lordships, 
and would not sit down till he had said 
allhe had to say. Iu giving the advice 
he had to his learned 
actuated by the fear of 
being put in Commissi ion, 
have had the effect of clo sing the Court of 
Chance Y. 

The Duke of Wella glon bee 
with the 
Justices of 
Chancellor, that the and learned 
Lord had made additi the Geutle- 
men in the commission of the peace 
the county of without any 
communication wi 
gee wv ho hy 
the Lord-1 
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tleman ii question 
appointed without 
Chancellor could remove 
Commission; but he was 
to appoint bim by the 
noble Duke (whose 
been in India) himself gave 

The Duke of Richmond 
the grounds on which 
for the original Address, and against the 
Amendment of the noble Viscount. 
cule had been attempted to be fastened 
upon those who wished to give the present 
Government a fair trial. Now, 
he candidly acknowledged that he 
confidence in the composition of the pre- 
sent Administration-—the fact of its Me 
bers 
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| fe rsooth, 
having turned round upon the Ca- | 
tholic question, had never had his appro- | 
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police of the country, the jails, and dis- 
charging the costs of prosecutions, should 
be thrown, not upon personal property, 
but on the unfortunate "ahi 
owners and land occupiers. He hoped, 
therefore, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
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lose no time in carrying that relicf to the 
greatest extent that was consistent with 
public credit. He would add that he re- 
gretted there was nothing in the King’s 
Speech, calling the attention of Parliament 
to the establishment of Poor-laws in Ire- 
Jand; not the Poor-laws of England, but 
Poor-laws founded upon the principles of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth. ‘That Act was | 
based on justice and humanity, and he) 
trusted that now the House of Commons , 
really represented the people, it would | 
take care that some provision was made 
in Ireland for the relief of the aged and 
infirm. He would say no more, as his 
chief object in rising was to prevent its | 
being supposed that his vote in favour of 
the Address, implied coufidence in his 
Majesty’s Ministers. But he was_pre- | 
pared to give them a fair trial; he would | 
judge them by their measures, and would 
not reject their boon because it did not | 
come from the Cabinet of which he had | 
had the honour to be a Member. | 

The Amendment was negatived ; and) 
a Committee appointed to prepare the | 
Address. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, February 24, 1835. 


Tut Aporess.] Lord Sandon rose to 
move an Address, in answer to the King’s | 
Speech. His Lordship commenced by in- | 
treating the indulgence of the House. And | 
then proceeded to the following eflect.— | 
However painful or onerous to my mind, the 
task I have undertaken, however alien or 
uncongenial to my Parliamentary habits, 
which have never led me to trespass at | 
length on the attention of the House, or to | 
take avery prominent partin its discussions, | 
yet, when the question was put to me, | 
whether I would discharge this duty, | 
did not hesitate fora moment as to my 
answer. I felt it was my duty to show, 
that having at all times supported the ex- 
tension of civil and religious liberty to 
every class of my fellow-subjects, I was 
not yet prepared to identify myself with 
those who are the openand avowed enemies 
of the Established Church. TI was 
anxious to show, that having supported 
the Reform Bill in all its main stages, 
I was yet not inclined to put upon it that 
construction which it has of late been 
the fashion to force upon it; viz, that 
it was not so much intended to give to 
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public opinion a useful and efficient con- 
trol over the measures of the Ministers of 
the Crown, as to decide who those Minis- 
ters should be. I felt that that doctrine, 
however convenient to a certain party, 
would not be convenient to the public 
service; and as I had supported that 
measure in every important stage, [ was 
anxious to show that there was one at 
least of its friends who did not join in that 
construction. I was anxious, too, to sup- 
port that claim which the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
has made upon his country, that the pre- 
sent Ministers shall have a fair trial anda 
full hearing. I felt that the prerogative 
attempted to be assailed was as essential 
to the liberties of the people as to the 
dignity of the Crown, essential to protect 
the liberties of the people from the domi- 
nation of a faction, whose interests would 
be served, by extinguishing, without cause, 
that right of trial which | now vindicate. 


| Never having either professed or enter- 


tained any confidence in Lord Melbourne's 
Adiinistration, | was certainly not curious 


| to inquire how it happened that that Ad- 
| ministration was dismissed and the present 


substituted in its place. No doubt that 


inquiry will be made by other Gentlemen, 
| who are in that respect in a different 


situation from myself. It is quite fit 
that it should be made, for the exercise 
of so high and important a prerogative 
can never be a matter of indifference, 
to a Britisn Parliament. But, as I before 
said, never having myself professed any 
attachment to, or confidence in, Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration, and seeing on 
the facts themselves, that 
the change had not been accomplished 


| by intrigue, I do not feel myself called 


upon to make very curious inquiries Into 
the causes of the charge. If upon these 
general grounds I felt disposed to take the 
part [am now taking, painful as it is to me, 
the Speech we have just heard from the 
Throne confirms me fully in the propriety 
of the course I have pursued. As one 
who for a time at least was connected with 
the Administration of Lord Grey, and who 
is conscious to himself of having never 
deserted the principles on which he made 
that junction, I have looked to the King’s 
Speech to see whether the principles of 
Lord Grey’s Government are likely to 
be endangered by the present Admi- 
nistration. The great principles which 
Lord Grey emblazoned on his political 
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standard were these—peace, economy, and 
Reform. With regard to peace, so far 
from its being perilled by the present 
Administration, | find that while they are 
equally friendly with some States, they 
are more friendly with others. While 
they have ripened and strengthened the 
connexion with the newly-formed free 
Governments of Europe, those powerful 
States which do net yet enjoy the benefit 
of liberal institutions, feel so much confi- 
dence y Checring from the 
benches’ ‘|; yes, feel so much confidence 


Opposition 


in the maintenance of peace, that two of 


them at least, Austria and Prussia, have 
already considerably reduced their vast 
military establishments. [‘ Cheers 
the Opposition benches” |. I 
I am to understand by those cheers, 
that it is not considered advantageous 
to be at peace and on terms of confidence 
with these powerful States. If so, this is 
not the doctrine of the Whigs of old; it 
was not the doctrine of Mr. Fox, who 
expressly repudiated it as unworthy the 
consideration of a British Minister. He 
maintained that whatever might be the 
form of Government of a foreign State, 
whether free or despotic, it was the interest 


from 
suppose 


of Britain only that ought to be considered 


To think 
in those 
whatever 


in the choice of our alliances 
otherwise seems strange indeed, 
who have proclaimed so loudly, 
may have been their practice, the 
doctrine of non-interference. With re- 
gard to the second point—economy— 
pe rhaps the name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his connexion with the pre- 
sent Administration—his exertions in the 
cause of economical Reform, which were 
the subject of deserved eulogy from his 
successors in Oflice, might serve as a 
sufficient guarantee; but the fact an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne, 
that the estimates oF the year will be lower 
than in any recent year, relieves us from 
the ne cessity of resting on any hypothetical 
conclusion, and cannot fail to be satisfae- 
tory to the House and tothe country. In 
this state of the public revenue after the 
charge shall have been defrayed which that 
great act of national justice and humanity 
—the abolition of slavery—has brought 
upon the country, we may hope to see it 
relieved still further from the burthens 
which now press upon it. Though Tam 
myself, by representation, more connected 
with commerce than with agriculture, I 
cannot but share in the condolence ex- 
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pressed in the Speech upon the state of 
agriculture, and express my satisfaction 
that some hope is held out that assistance 
may soon be afforded to that interest, 
with the prosperity of which all other 
interests are connected. The third topic, 
perhaps ecreatest — no doubt the 
greatest, is Reform. Lord Grey, on 
the Parliamentary Reform, 
made a larger concession to the 
public feeling than he himself origin- 
ally contemplated or any Reformer ex- 
pected. He went so far, avowedly for 
the purpose of going no further; and I 
must his Government the credit of 
saying that, during their tenure of office, 
they did resist all further attempts to 
travel farther on the same road. They 
did oppose all the farther changes in our 
Parliamentary system, which were brought 
forward time to time, and pressed 
upon them and against them by the hon. 
Gentlemen who are now sitting by their 
sides. ‘Therefore, as regards Parliamentary 
Retorm, | may appe al to those who formed 
part of Lord Grey’s Administration—to 
those who onsonneal the Reform Bill on 
the principle on which it was propounded 
—whether anything more was to be ex- 
pected, from the Government of Lord 
Grey ? too ge man stand up in this 
House and savy, that he thinks the Reform 
Bill, prope tas by Lord Grey, and carried 
into full ffect by him, is in any danger 
from the present Government? [C heers 
from the Opposition benche s. | ] suppose 
I am to understand that cheer as an 
acquiescence in my proposition.  [*No, 
I did not expect, in an assembly 
and where 
refuted as often as 
they are advanced, that such an asser- 
tion would have been ventured even ina 
cheer. 1] thought that hon. Members on 
the ofliee side would have been content to 
leave such assertions behind them in the 
taverns, or on the hustings for which alone 
they are suited. I know it has been said, 
that the present Ministers, as they resisted 
the principle of Reform, would not be 
true to their own principles if they did 
not attempt to repeal the Reform Bill 
when in power; but I do not think 
that in this Honse, though IL may be 
deceived in my expectation, such a doc- 
trine will be held—that no man who has 
opposed a measure because he thought 
it dangerous, after it has been formally 
adopted by the Legislature, can be trne 
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to his own principles 
to repeal it. ‘The measure 
Emancipation was considered one of great 
importance to the liberties and constitu- 
tion of the country; but I never heard it 
asserted of any man who objec 
and who teok of ie e that 
traitor to hi iples because he did not 
use all his | 
rogation of thatlaw. [ say,then, that in 
Parliamentary Reform no practical differ- 
ence ( between the pre- 
sent Administration and thatof Lord Grey, 
[Cheers from the Opposition.| Tsay prac- 
tically, and with regard to the future, 
there will be no difference. Lord Grey 
would have given no more; and the pre- 
sent Ministers will take away none of 
what he gave. But it will be said that 
the Reform Bill is not to be left a mere 
barren) me: itutional law; 
what, then, are to be its Perhaps 
that which has most eae public at- 
tention, is the Reforn Municipal Cor- 
porations, No doubt 
porations does require correction, 
both in the managemeut of the 
and the constitutions of the 
bodies; but it is a qnestion of great 
complication, and one on which Lord 
Grey’s Government thought it necessary 
to institute a minute inquiry before 
it proceeded even to sugvest a remedy. 
If the Report of the Conmissioners has 
been too long delayed, ‘fault of the 
Commissioners appointed by Lord Grey; 
and it ‘this Go- 
vernment Lord 
Grey, that te. 
form before they have 
result of that investivation, At the same 
time | have full confidence that as soon as 
the present Ministers will 
an effectual re- 
regard to the practical 
grievances under which the Dissenters 
labour, perhaps the second only in oa 
portance of all that bave been alluded t 
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it is complete, 
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applying 


in his Majesty’s gracious Speech from he 


CE ive that any dif- 


Throne, |! 

ference in opinion as regards the principles 
of any measure upon that subject can exist 
between the members of the present Admi- 
nistration and those Gentk men whocom- 
posed the istration of Earl Grey. 


do not cor 


Admit 


When | look at the three points involved | 
lite of 


in that 
marriage 
Chuareh-rates, | 


question, namely the 
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that the measures upon each of those im- 
portant questions which were introduced 
by Lord Grey’s Government were not 
opposed by the Members of the preseut 
Administration. ‘Ihe measures that were 
introduced by that Government, if 
yosed at all, were opposed only 


’ 


Op- 
Won 
l potupon th e prineipl 
ipon which bes vere founded. With 
regard to marr » a measure is” an 
s already in preparation. With 
regard to Church-rates, | conelude from 
the language which the right hon. Ba 
ronet now at the head of his Majesty’ 
Government has recently held to his con 
as well as from the sentiment 
expressed by hiss upon that subject in the 
Session of Par! when | 
among the Members of the Oppe- 
that the only dithenlty that can 
to him as 1 » the mode of achievine 
must 


nounced a 


stituents, 
iast lramen ‘, 
ranked 
sition, 
oecur 
a setth ment of the 
mere cithculty of 
membered, that 
those 


question 
detail. Tt must be re 
Church-rates constitut: 
one of burthens which fall upon 
the land; and as the burthens which 
bear more exclusively the acer 
cultural imterest have been especially al- 
luded to in his Majesty’s Speech, it is not 
improbable that the burthen of Chureh- 
rates is included amongst those for which 
some provision is to be made. I cannot 
take upon myself to say, that it Is so; but 
~ rowing > that the burthen of Church-rates 
is one of whic h the agriculturists complain, 
I cannot help reg rardine r itas like " that, 
under that ae d, it will come under thi 
consideration of his Majesty’s Government. 
With regard to the admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities, which is another eriev- 
ance of which the Dissenting body think 
they have a right to complain, I have no 
doubt that the right hon. Baronet will 
still, as heretofore, oppose any Parlia- 
mentary interference with those bodies ; 
but the grievances arising from that ex- 
clusion, which formed the original subject 
of compl lint, are either already removed, 
or in the course of removal, by other means. 
The measures of Amendment in our legal 
institutions which the right hon. Baronet 
now at the head of the Government com- 
menced many years ago, and which dr 
down upon him fiom all parties 


nyvon 


cage 
and from 
all quarte: sof the House such an unani 
mous tribute of praise, it appears from his 
Majesty’s Speech, it is the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s continue, Anothei 
important subject, which has oeenpied the 


intention to 
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attention of every succeeding Govern- 
ment for a considerable period of time, 
namely, the question of Irish tithes, we 
find has not escaped attention. In his 
Majesty’s Speech the King’s Ministers | 
announce their intention of intredueine 
some scheme finally and satisfacterily to | 
settle that que And when T 
member that, n when in 
the Members of the if 
tion co-operated warmly and 
the measures proposed by 
rovernment upon that 
doubt that the measure 
troduce upon this oecea 
not subject them to the char 
ence upon that great soae vital sub 
If | recollect right Baill int 
my noble Friend who filled t 
Chief Secretary for freland 
Grey's 
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Admini 
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in every part by the 
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that the 

Baronet will now introduce be 

as to aflord satisfaction to all parties. 

like the Bill of last Session which was left 
by Lord Melbourne’s Administration to be | 
moulded by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, I hope it will not rob both 
the Church and the State, for the pur- | 


rig 


e Se 
neasure Which 


wil 





into the pocket of the Ir 
One important point 
the question of tithes in Ireland 
appropriation. Upon that point, 
difference of did exist | 
between the ae swig of the | 
Commons (perhaps it may 
tween the Members of the present Honse 
of Commons) and the 
present Administr 
or convenient 
discussion of laree extensive a 
question, ‘Thus much, will | 
say, that IT think the question is nevei 
fairly stated by hon. Gentlemen in this 
House. They interest our feelings bys a 
reciial of ail the 

which certainly do flow from the present | 
system of tithes in Treland ; when 
our feelings are excited we are then told, 
that those evils can only be removed b 
the remova! of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. ‘They tell us also of the injustice of 
leaving the poor peasant, atter he 
paid this tithe to the Protestant Church, 
the burthen of s supporting a Chureh Esta 
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a wide 
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truth in that picture also. But they omit 
to tell us, that that portion of the evil, 
which arises from the collection of tithes 
in small fractions from a pauper peasantry 
dependent of the question of 
ion te Church or another; 
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Members of the late Administration dis- 
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perty and religion than that of tithes in 
Ireland; but, at the same time, it is, un- 
doubtedly, of high importance to agricul- 
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ture; and doubly important as it tends | 


to promote that harmony and good feeling 
which ought to exist between the people 
and their spiritual instructors. But 
all measures of Reform which the present 
Government are prepared to introduce, 
the most important, the most acceptable 
to the people, is the measure of Church 
Reform; and this Reform, at least, will 
surely not come improperly from the pre- 
sent Administration, since the first mea- 
sure for a better disposition of the reve- 
nues of the Established Church in England 
came from the same party; I cannot but 
recollect, that a measure which distributed 
300,0002. a-year more than was distri- 
buted amongst the working clergy of the 
Establishment,—and_ first secured their 
rights,—originated with Mr, Percival, and 
from a noble and dear relative of my own, 
his intimate friend and colleague. Lam not 
aware that any charge of inconsistency 
has been brought (I do not think it will be 
brought) against the members of the 


present Government, on account of the 
measures of Church Reform that they pro- 


pose to introduce, It is hardly necessary 
for me to enumerate those measures. 
They are enumerated in his Majesty’ s 
Speec ‘h,—they are enumerated in the 
Coumminsion which has some time been 
issued; and I think it would be difficult 
to find any one object connected with 
Church Reform which is not alluded to 
more or less distinctly in that Commission. 
I will only say, that 1 concur most cor- 
dially in that Commission. The object is 
one that I have alw ays looked to with great 
anxiety—which has long been desired by 
a large portion of the Church itself, and 
which, coming from a quarter favourable 
to the Church, will not be looked upon 
with jealousy by any within its fold. J 
am glad to see that his Majesty has 
recommended to us farther extension of the 
means of attending religious worship to 
the poorer classes of society in Scotland ; 
inasmuch, as recent investigation has es- 
tablished the existence of greater defi- 
ciency in that respect in parts of that 
country, than even in almost any parts of 
England. I rejoice to see in it the as- 
sertion of the principle, that it is the duty 
of a State to provide for the religious in- 
struction of its people, a principle, by the 


of 
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assert in favour of the poor and the 
unassuming Church of Scotland, the re- 
venues of which are equally distributed, 
as of what is called the proud and wealthy 


/Church of England, with all the unequal 


distribution 
|that these reforms 


direct 


of her revenues. I know 
are not of a nature 
to touch the minds of some gentlemen 
in this House. I[ know they are not 
of a nature to receive the support of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin and 
his friends. I am afraid that there are 
some Gentlemen, also, Representatives of 
my own country, whose feelings will not 
be atlected by them; but, at the same 
time, [ know that these are the reforiis 
whet do touch the feelings and affections 
of a great majority of the country. Iti: 
not in vain that we come here fresh from 
the elections, —that we come fresh from a 
and close intercourse with large 


bodies of our fellow-subjects; it gives us 


an opportunity of knowing and stating the 


ireal feelings of the people. 





{Cheers s from 
the Opposition. |—Ay, Sir, it does give me 
an opportunity of knowing the real feel- 
ings of the people, and, representing as | 
do, one of the largest, wealthiest, and 
most intelligent communities in the em- 
pire, | can state, that I have found the 
bold and open avowal of my intention to 
support the Government in their claim for 
a fair trial, of my attachment to the 
Established Church, and of my anxiety 
for judicious and wholesome reforms in 
that Church, for the purpose of extending 
her spiritual influence, has been my surest 
passport to their confidence and esteem. 
Judging, therefore, from what I have per- 
sonally witnessed, and from all the or- 
gans of public opinion, I am satisfied, it 
the present Government proceed in the 
measures which are indicated in his Ma- 


jesty’s Speech, they will secure the confi- 


dence and affection of the people. For 
myself, having undertaken this task, in 
the full assurance that the Government 
would go on in a spirit of wholesome, tem- 
perate, constitutions!, not of speculative, 
Reform, I feel that the Speech which his 
Majesty has this day delivered from the 
Throne fully justifies me in the confi- 
dence which I felt. I feel that the re- 
forms which are intimated in that Speech 
give the King’s Ministers a claim to the 
support, not only of their own immediate 
friends, but even of many Members of the 
opposite side of the House. do not 


way, which it now seems as necessary to | see in what way those Gentlemen who 
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formed a part of Earl Grey’s Administra- 
tion, or the Gentlemen who supported 
that Administration, can object to give a 
fair trial to those whose principles of pro- 
spective Reform are so much akin to Lord 
Grey’s. Ido not know what reforms they 
themselves (1 am not speaking of Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration, but of Lord 
Grey’s, to which the public feeling was at- 
tached—to Lord Melbourne’s it was not )— 
1 do not know what reforms the support- 
ers of Earl Grey’s Administration could 
introduce which are not to be proposed by 
the present Government. | think I may 
fairly appeal to those Gentlemen, whether 
reforms of the deseription that I have al- 
luded to, are not such reforms as Farl 
Grey would himself propose 4 Indeed, | 
cannot help asking the Friends of Earl 
Grey’s Administration whom | 
site, whether they feel very comfortabie 
in the company of the Reformers by 


see Oppo- 


whom they are now surrounded? [ allude 
not, of course, to the personal character 
of any gentleman—I speak purely of his 
political principles, but I ask again whether 
they feel very comfortable in the midst of 
those by whom they are now surrounded ? 
I have heard the word “ apostacy” applied 


to those who promise the measures of 
the | 


Reform to which I have alluded in 
course of my observations, and which are 
announced in the King’s Speech; but 
would there be no danger of apostacy in a 
combination of those Gentlemen who op- 
pose all further changes in our Parlia- 
mentary system, with those who are pre- 
pared to carry change after change to 
an extent to which no one has pretended 
to affix a limit? What is the grand 
public principle that can mduce them to 
form 
sible to porcene the guiding or lead- 
ing principle? Is it possible. that those 
who regarded the Reform Bill as a final 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, can 


unite with those who are for the Vote by | 


Ballot, Universal Suflrage, and short Par- 
liaments ? 
are for leaving the privileges of the Lords 
untouched, can unite with those who are 
for converting the House of 
an elective chamber, if they 
to exist at all? Is it possible 
those who with Earl Grey 


that 


the Established Church, can unite with 
those who regard the Established Church 
as a curse, and who avow, that they will 


VOL. XXVI. {thie 
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a confederacy of which it is impos- | 


Is it possible that those who | 


Lords into | 
allow it | 
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never rest till that Church is destroyed ? 
Can those who are so strongly attached to 
the integrity of the empire, long unite in 
safety with those who avowedly at this mo- 
ment suspend the agitation of its dismem- 
berment, only because they think that sus- 
pension for a short period will ultimately 
advance it the more. [shall be curious to 
know what is the common principle, what 
is the great overwhelming public principle, 
that can these Pp irties to unite. 
Whatever that principle may be, | am not 
that i thein—certainly 
are some whom it will not induce—to 
Hig 


Is 


induce 


Ys i 
sure will induce 


there 
unite in t 


eS 
iilS 


confederacy 
present Ministers. 
This is not a time for party-strugg| s. Party 
connexious are good and useful at certain 
periods ; but there are times when every 
man is bound to think for himself, to look 
around him, and to see the responsibility 
which rests upon his own head. It, ina 
great public crisis like the present, every 
Member of this House will dise ard all 
party considerations, and will act only 
from the conviction of what he believes to 
be best for the welfare and advantage of 
the kingdom, I shall have a strong and 


one common 


agaist Matesty’s 


| confident expectation that at least a great 


proportion of the respectab ve Gentlemen 
who supported Lord Grey’s Adm saagoiygein 
will not unite in the Opposition to the 
present. I do not think they will find it 
consistent with their character, their re- 
spectability, or their own feelings of what 
is right, to lend themselves to such a con- 
federacy. [ will not intrude further upon 
the patience of the House. If, in the 
course of the observations I have made, 
I have in any case expressed myself too 
strongly, I assure the House it has arisen 
from any cause rather than from inten- 
tional disre spect to any one. I have mixed 
largely with individuals of every party, 


(and have a friendly feeling towards many 


of them: but at the same time a sense of 
public duty would not allow me to express 
my opinions less fully and decidedly than 
I have. I conclude, Sir, by moving, 
‘That a humble address be presented to 
his Majesty.” 

Mr. 


dress. 


Bramston rose to second the ° '- 


If, he said, his noble Frie: 4 


'entered upon the subject then before the 
maintained | 
the importance, the vital importance, of 


House with a feeling of embarrassment -— 

he found it necessary to appeal to the 
indulgence of the House du: the 
servations which he had just concluded, 


ne ob- 


i how much greater must be his embarrass- 


ot 
La | 
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ment—how much greater his claim to the 
indulgence of that House, in thus offering 
himself for the first time, and a few wee ka 
after his election, to their consideration ? 
Those who heard him might be assured 
that it was with no common feeling of em- 
barrassment that he now felt 
called upon to address them. He was, 
however, so far relieved, inasmuch as the 
observations which he should feel it his 
duty to submit to their attention would be 
very bricf, because his noble Friend, the 
Member for Liverpool, had already directed 
their attention to almost every topic which 
it would be necessary to bring under 
their consideration. In the Addre 
it was proposed should be pres abr to his 
Majesty, in reply to his most gracious 
Speech, there were many topics upon 
which he felt assured both sides of the 
House would cordially agree. He was 
sure all would agree in thanking 
Majesty most cordially for the Pe © itude 
with which he met the difficulties of both 
Houses of Parliament arising from their 
accustomed places of meeting having 
been destroyed by the late calamitous fire. 
They must, likewise, all feel gratified at 
meeting so soon after their election, not 


his 


only because that House, but a!so because 
the public at large were interested in 


knowing why his Majesty had called to 
his Councils different men from those who 
directed them when Parliament was last 
assembled. Another subject on which he 
thought that they would all agree, was in 
the satisfaction expressed at the intellizence 
which had been received from the Colonies 
of the probability, after the heavy pecu- 
niary sacrifice of this nation, of a 
cessful issue to that measure which religion 
and pure benevolence had suggested for 
the abolition of slavery. He was also 
sure that they would all agree in rejoicing 
at the likelihood of the continuance of the 
blessings of peace, and at learning that 
the accounts which his Majesty had 

ceived from his allies, and, indeed, from 
all Foreign Powers, led him to believe that 
he had no oceasion to fear any interrup 
tion of ~ general tranquillity. That 
peace was ¢ t all times desirable , and that 
it was sion ial desirab le now, was 
a poiat which he thought 1 
dispute. The attention of the House had 
also been called 
which Ministers were prepared to enforce. 
He was sure that the House would rejoice 
to hear that the estimates for the present 


suc- 
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himself 








s which | 





no man would | 


to the strict economy | 
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year were upon a lower scale than they 
had ever been since the termination of the 
war. He would next refer to that para- 
graph in the King’s Speech which relates 
to the agricultural interest, and the depres- 
sion under which it labours. If, but a 
short time since—-namely, in August, 
1833, the agricultural interest was consi- 
dered at so low an ebb that it was deemed 
necessary to appoint a Committee to in- 


| quire into the causes of its depression, and 


into the best mode of relieving it; and if, 
at that time, the average price of wheat 
was 54s. per quarter; if, in 1834, the King 
alluded in the Speec 4 from the Throne to 
the continuance of that distress, and ex- 
pressed his sympathy with that suffering 
interest; and if, at that time, the averave 
price of wheat was 42s. a-quarter, \ 
possible to say now that its condition was 
mue hd mp NOVe d, when the ave rave pric 
of wheat was only a-quarter? = This 
was a subject of great importance; and 
he trusted that, in conformity with his 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech, a method 
would be devise ( for mitigating the pres 
sure of those local charges which ‘one 
heavily on the owners and occupiers of 
land, and for distributing the burden 
of them equally over other descriptions of 
property. Among the various measures 
which came under the consideration of 
the last Parliament was the state of the 
“ee question in Ireland. If he did not 
allude to it more particularly, it was be- 
cause the question had undergone a long 
discussion in the last Parliament, and the 
opinion of the Ministry was well known 
upon it. He was glad that it was the 
tention of Government to propose a me 
sure for the commutation ef tithe in Ene 
land and Wales. That was a measure on 
the expediency of which he was certain 
that the y would all agree. THe must also 
praise the caution of Government in wait- 
ing for the report from the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of Mu- 
nicipi il Corporations, The Church Com- 
mission appo yinted by the present Govern- 
ment, he considered likely to be the parent 
of many great and salutary reforms, In 
conclusion, he observed, that if Ministers 
followed up the principles which they had 
laid down in the King’s Speech —a Speech 
which he worthy of a 


vas if 


45s. 


characterized as 
British monarch to make, and of an Eng- 
lish Parliament to hear—if they would 


only determine to foster and protect the 
‘agricultural interest, on the prosperity of 
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which the prosperity of the country so 
much depended, he should consider that 
be should only be doing his duty to him- 
self and to his constituents in giving them 
his humble but independent support. He 
cordially seconded the Address 


The Address having been read from the 
Chair, 

Lord Morpeth rose and said—In or- 
dinary times I do not know that there 


would have been much room for criticism, 
and, perhaps, still less for positive op- 
position in the gracious Speech which we 
rave this day heard from the Throne, and 
which, if it stray into greater length than 
is ordinarily to be found in similar docu- 
ments, I think cannot beaccused of fdepart- 


ing, in any of its material features, from 
much of their accustomed vagueness. But 
so far from being ordinary, I conceive the 
seat to be such special - cumstances 
and times, that those at leas whose b 

half we are here assembled Si think T can 
speak for the large bulk of my own con- 


stituents—will expect us not to col fine 
ourselves to that formality, 
courtesies which, at an ordinary period 
might have been more congenial to our 
own dispositions ; ; but to express in lan- 
guage, calm, respectful, and not to be 
misunderstood, the impressions which the 
present state of affairs excites in our own 


and to those 


minds, and to convey them in the ac- 
credited and accustomed manner to the 
foot of a paternal Thron ie. Tn venturing, 
Sir, to give this advice, I am far from 
saying ‘that — his Majesty's Sarin 
Speech,and the Address, which has been 
ably moved, and seconded by the bie 
Member for Essex, and my noble Friend 


} 
i 


— whom nobody can know 
most highly esteeming—do 
much matter calculated to © 
faction to all those who combine with 
a fixed attachment to the institutions of 
their country an anxious wish to see them 
disencumbered and purificd of all their 
remaining imperfections, and abuses. 
The Speech lays peculiar stress upon the 
state of the Church Fstablishment of 
England. I cana my noble Friend 
that I entertain, and shall go along with 
him in a resolute determination to receive, 
any suggestions on that most important 
subject, come from whatever quarter, 
and from whatever Administration they 
may, with a sincere and single 
to adapt them to the imost real 
solemn interests of the establishment 


not contain 
ve high satis- 


Sure 


wish | 
and 
of 
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the country and of religion. But TI can- 
not stop here; | cannot dissemble that I 


think we might reasonably have expected 
—whcether considering the nature of its 
internal organization, or the circumstances, 
the more recent circuimstances, of its po- 
sition — some more direct allusion to the 
bearing which the Church of Ircland has 
me the condition of t much-harassed 
oul try. dt not mean to say, that I 
would invite House into any specif! 
detail or puncita plan upon that most 
arduous and complicated subject; but I 
think we ought at least to show that it 
does not pag escape our recollection. 
His Majesty has adverted to the Com- 
mission whidh is now sitting upon the 
state of out corporations 5 nd itis cet 
tainly a gratifying thing that these subjects 
have been adverted to, because | believe 
the « untry is most eagerly il most 
properis inten pon the speedy and e¢! 
fective correction of the abuses that infest 
them. But 1 must again add, that I 


think it would have been desirable on this 
asion that beyond the matter-of-fact 
information that the Commission may 
soon report, and that that report is to 
be communicated to us, some hint 
should have been given of the principle 
which ought to guide the adjustment of 
a question so notorious in its general 
features—that principle being, as I con- 
ceive, an adequate superintendence 
1 on the part of those fo 


OC ( 


anc 


contre whose 


i or 


collective benefit the privileges oucht 
alone to exist. His Majesty has also been 
graciously pleased to notice the claims of 
his loyal Protestant dissenting subjects ; 
and in acknowledging this mark of his 
Maye sty’s gracious condescension, I own 
that I think we ought not to let it be in- 
ferred that the whole circle of those griev- 
ances may be confined to the single article 


My noble Friend charitably 
smcutadtnicttnnai | 


of marriage 


>) 
Sus 


itters—C hurch-rates 





he particularly named—might be contem- 
plated by the Ministerial mind. Those 
| items, however, Sir, do not appear upon 
| tl record. Now, Sir, with ia ct to 
these and other topics of consideration, 
and subjects for Reform, while we erate 
fully wknowledge the notice which we 
are graciously assured shall be bestowed 





; upon them, I own I think it is difficult t 
look back upon the events which have oc- 
curred sinee the last Parliament sat in 
Westminster, without a wish to couple 
wsurance of 


| 
I with the: our readiness to 


G 
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enter upon the reformation of abuses, 
some preciseand defined indication, which, 
referring to the past, that it may throw a 
light upon the future, will sufficiently 
mark the mode and the spirit in which 
we both consider the abuse, and meditate 
the reformation which may prove, 
a word, to the people of this country 
that though persons whom they believe 
to be Tories are in place, we are to have 
nothing like Tories in power. Now, Sir, 
I do not think that the events them- 
selves to which I have thus cursorily 
alluded are entitled to dismissal without 
some slight remark. I have not to re- 
mind an audience like this of the nature 
and order of those events. His Ma- 
jesty in the exercise of his undoubted pre- 
rogative was pleased to dismiss the Go- 
vernment of which Lord Melbourne was 
at the head. No one admits the lawful 
exercise of that high prerogative with 
more entire deference than I do; nor will 
[ be more slow, though perhaps in point 
of form I may be less correct, in stating 
il sincere belief, that his Majesty is in- 
capable of exercising it but with the 
most upright and single- hearted intention 
to promote the true interests of his people. 
But, Sir, with an earnest and equal as-, 
surance, I ask whether any one within 
these walls will deny the right of this 
House to call in judgment, not the in- 
herent and unalienable right of the King 
of these realms, but this ‘particular exer- 
cise of it, so far as to accept, or to 
reject, the measures or the administration 
of those servants of the Crown, and there- 
fore servants of the people also, to whom 
his Majesty has confided the conditional 
superintcndence of the national affairs ¢ 
My noble friend seemed to wish to infer 
that one of the new claims put forward 
on behalf of the Reform Bill is, that it is 
to lodge with the people the power of de- 
ciding who the Ministers of the Crown 
are to be. Sir, LT humbly submit that in 
this respect he Reform Bill has made no 
difference whatever; but, whether before 
or after the passing of the Reform Bill 
the power must reside with this House— 
and through this House, with the people 
of this country —of deciding who the 
Ministers of the Crown are to be. With 


the causes of the dismissal of the late. 
Government it is yet reserved for us to, 
become act juainted, and of course it would | | 
be premature to pronounce any opinion 
upon them, | 


Even a curiosity, much 
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more lively than that which my noble 
Friend has professed upon the subject, 
must, I think, have found it very difficult 
to obtain any gratification. We know, 
Sir, that the late Administration was one 
of very recent appointment; we know 
that it commanded, to an unprecedented 
degree, even by the admission of its po- 
litical opponents, the confidence of the 
late House of Commons; we know that 
it was ina time of complete tranquillity 
—of comparative and of growing pros- 
perity— 
“Tt was not in the battle—no tempest gave 
the shock.’”’ 

With the causes of that dismissal, then, we 
hope yet to become acquainted ; and with 
them we may have to discuss where lies the 
responsibility of its removal. Sure only | 
am that it does not lle with our constitu- 
tional Sovereign. Sir, these causes them- 
selves would, at first sight, appear to have 
been of a very grave nature indeed, for 
instead of the usual courtesy of allowing 
the dismissed occupants of places to retain 
them until the appointment of their succes- 
sors, there came that most unusual, and, 
I must add, most unseemly huddling of 
offices in the single person of the Duke of 
Wellington. Ofthat noble Duke [ always 
must winks to speak with the deference 
due to his imperishable renown ; but, at 
the same time, with that freedom which 
his large and extensive superintendence of 
civil and political matters imperatively re- 
quires from the citizens of a free country. 
Now, [ am using no hypocritical pretence 
of any harm having been done upon this 
occasion. No! But I ask if this be 
precedent—a precedent which is not to be 
noticed, and may be followed, what 
harm might not have been done? Owing, 
apparently, to the admirable regularity 
and order in which every thing had 
been left, and of which fact, if I want- 
ed any confirmation, I should refer to 
the Speech itself, confirming as it does, 
in every particular, all the acts of the 
late Government,—the fact of its being 
clearly before Parliament, that no change 
is intended to be made in those measures, 
affords most ample confirmation of the re- 
mark | have ventured to make. Owing, 


a 


therefore, I boldly repeat, to the regula- 
rity which I believe prevailed in every de- 
partment of the State on the dismissal of 
the late Administration, everything on that 
oceasion did go on smoothly; nothing, 
indeed, appears to have been changed— 
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ho deviation seems to have been made 
from their arrangements either at home cr 
abroad. It thus fortunately happened 
that no harm was done; but let me just 
inquire if any serious emergency had arisen 
in any of those multitudinous departments 
— if in the Foreign Office a case for Con- 
tinental quarrel or war—if in the Colonies 
an insurrection of the newly-liberated ne- 
groes, according to the sanguine ecalcula- 
tions of certain Conservative publications 
—if at home, in Ireland there had been 
any spread of those unhappy tithe dis- 
putes (and I am not going to use any 
proper name which might suggest topics 
of irritation)—if they had been carried on 


on a wider scale, or had = spread over 


a greater area, I ask what single 
shoulders could have sutticed for so im- 
mense a_ responsibility’ ‘The modern 


Whigs are often reproached with being 
unlike their predecessors ; but I have rea- 
son to believe that there is hardly an old 
Whig of the Rockingham school whose 
hair does not stand on end at this uncon- 
stitutional concentration of responsibility 
and power. However, Sir, at last came 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer; and in mentioning that right | 


hon. Baronet, | am the last person to do 


injustice either to his consummate talents, | 


or to what I believe to be his high and 


honest aspirations to be of use to his coun- | 
My only ground of difference with | 


try. 
him is, that from the principles he has 
maintained through life, and from the as- 
sociates with whom he is surrounded in 
oftice, he has put himself in a situation—I 
do not say (Heaven forbid that I should be 
guilty of the absurdity) of eternal excla- 
sion from the public service—for who can 
answer for the hundred thousand modi- 
fications of political circumstances ?— 
but I do say that he seems to me, at 
the present time, to have put himself at 


variance with the political inclinations of | 


his countrymen. 
to deal with are his acts. 
right hon. Baronet’s first overt act? The 
dissolution of the late Parliament. Sir, I 
propose that we should respectfully state 
to his Majesty our disapprobation of that 
dissolution. What misdemeanours had 
that Parliament committed? It cherished 


a spirit of loyal attachment to the Crown | 
—it had exhibited a most inviolate adhe- 
rence to the maintenance of the public 
credit—it had enforced economy—it had 
abolished slaveryeetrue, it had mani- 
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But, Sir, what we have 
What was the | 
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fested a desire to facilitate the admis- 
sion of Dissenters into the Universities, 


and it had shown symptoms of an 
inclination to accommodate the secular 
dimensions of the Irish Church to the 
spiritual exigences of its flocks. But, 


Sir, that Parliament was dismissed in the 
middle of the recess, pending no collision 
with the other House of Parliament, after 
no hostile vote against any Administra- 
tions; and while affairs of the greatest 
;moment were still pending, this Parhia- 
| ment, by the enemies of short Parliaments, 
was thus unceremoniously dismissed and 
cashiered. Now, have we any precedent 
for inserting in an address to the Throne 
an expression of our disapprobation of a 
? =I find, that when 
new Parliament met in the year 1784, 
Speech from the Throne conv: yed an 
approbation of the preceding dissolution. 
This was, naturally enough, objected to 
by Mr. Fox, and was made the subject of 
tan Amendment; but it was stated, in 
reply by Mr. Pitt, that, “he ot for 
purchasing a hollow unanimity by blink- 


ing a great constitutional question, and 


preceding dissolution 
the 


the 





Vas 





| passing over the dissolution of the last 
Parliament, when it was clearly established 
| that it had civen the most entire 
tion throuzhout the kingdom.” 


jesty’s Ministers have 


satisfac- 
not been hardy 
enouch on the present occasion to { 
in the Speech from the 


mMsert 


Throne any inti- 


mation that the dissolution of the last 
Parliament has given the most entire 
satisfaction throughout the country: but 


all who draw directly the contrary infer- 
ence have, at least, as much rizht to say 
in 1835, as Mr. Pitt 1784, 
we ‘not for purchasing a 
unanimity by blinking 
tional question, and passing 


said in that 


are hollow 
a great constitu- 


OF the Qis- 


solution of the late Parliament,” when we 


believe that it gave the contrary of satis 

faction throughout the kinedom. In 
making these rematks upon the points 
which come fairly and openly before ou 
| notice, I have no wish to. tre spass 


|further upon the time of the House in 


!'makine comments upon points which 
‘ 
not now fairly developed, still less 


in allowing myself to be led into any 


are 


acrimonious reflections on individuals. 
it had almost omitted to savy, that of 
{course concurring in the satisfaction ex- 


| pressed in the Address at the prospect we 
| have before us ofa continuance of peace, 


it also warmly coincide with my nobie 
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Friend in thinking, that it is not the 
policy of this country to adjust its friend- 
ships with other States according to the 
particular circumstances of their political 
constitution, The point, however, where 
I should be tempted to draw the line of 
difference from the argument of my noble 
Friend is this:—I fear the superior con- 
fidence reposed, or apparently reposed, 1 


fCOMMONS} 


his Majesty’s present advisers by some | 


Statesmen on the Continent is exhibited 
by those who, so far from abstaining from, 


My noble Friend has asked, whether the 
friends of Lord Grey’s Government— of 
whom I profess myself to have been one 
of the most steady and sincere—can bear 
to join in any project which they, in 
common with my noble Friend, have often 
reprobated, and stili continue to repro- 
bate ? 
wait until we have incurred the guilt of 
desertion from our principles before he 
brands us with its mark. I do not ailect 
to conceal that I think there are perplexing 
and embarrassing circumstances in which, 
turn as we may, we seem to be involved ; 
it is some gratification to me, however, to 
believe that they are not my own political | t 
friends who have mainly involved us in 
them; and it isa further gratification to 
feel assured, that even under all the dith- 
c ulties and exciting scenes through which 

the people of this country have p< assed, it 
has bee n demonstrated that there is 
neither hostility nor indifference to any of 
our really valuable, and venerable tn- 
stitutions, to the constitutional Throne, 
or the honoured person of our Sovereign ; 
to the maintenance of order, or to the 
rights of property—or at least, that none 
such is to be found in any intelligent or 
prominent class of the community. There 
is, however, a keen and irresistible demand 
for the reformation of all abuses, and a 
proportionate cail upon all those who 
wish to represent the opinion of their con- 
stituents, to huld fast to the principles 
which won their original support ; and to 
pamavate them, that though Parliaments 
on which they trusted may have been dis- 
solved, and although Administrations, of 
which upon the whole they approved, 
may have hb ven dismissed, those principles 
still live and flourish; that they will not 
be compromised, that they will be intel- 
ligibly laid down, unhesitatingly asserted, 

and consistently acted upon, It is under 
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this view, Sur, thinking that something 

due from us to the late Parliament- 

something to the late Government—much 
to the opinions and wishes of our consti 
tuents—imuch to the unchanging interests 
of justice, fidelity, and honour, that, not 
eager for the station, | have not declined 
to come forward on this occasion. I must 
leave the issue in the bands of the House, 
merely adding iny humble hope that all 


; we plan and all we execute may be so 
| overruled as to promote the real and last- 
have a constant itch for interfering in the | i 
internal affairs of other and freer States. | 


I only ask my noble Friend to | 


ing welfare of the country. I have now, 
Sir, the honour of proposing an Amend- 
ment, It is not my wish to omit any 
portion of the Address which has been 
moved by my noble Friend, inasmuch as | 
believe it pledges us to nothing to which 
we can conscientiously object; but as | 
think we wish for some more marked 
demonstration of opinion, 1 am desirous 
to move, that after the words, ‘ To pro- 
inote the concord and happiness of my 
in the last paragraph but two, 
these words be inserted :—*‘ ‘lo assure 
his Majesty, that his Majesty’s faithful 


subjec ts,’ 


| Commons acknowledge, with grateful re- 


! . 
collection, that the 
| _ entation of 





Act for amending the 
the people were submit- 
d to Parliament wiih his Majesty’s sanc- 
tion, and carried into a law by his Maje $- 
ty’s assent; that, confidently expecting 
to derive further ‘advantages from those 
wise and necessary measures, we trust, 
that his Majesty’s Councils will be directed 
in a spirit of well-considered and eftec- 
tive Reform; and that the liberal and 
comprehensive policy which restored 
the people the right of choosing thei 
Represent atives, and which provi ided for 
the emancipation of all persons held i 
slavery in his Majesty’s Colonies and ae 
sessions abroad, will, with the same en- 
larged views, place, without delay, our 
Municipal Corporations under vigilant 
popular control, remove all those un- 
founded grievances of the Protestant Dis- 
senters, and correct those abuses in the 
Church which impair its. etliciency in 
England, disturb society in Ireland, and 
lower the character of the  establish- 
ment in both countries. ‘To represent 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons beg leave submissively to add, 
that they cannot but lament ‘that the 
progress of these, and other Reforms, has 
been interrupted and endangered by the 
unnecessary dissolution of a Parliament 
earnestly intent upon the vigorous prose- 
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cution of measures to which the wishes| 
of the people were most anxiously and | 
justly directed.” 
Mr. Bannerman rose to second 
Amendment. After the able and eloquent 
manner in which the noble Lord had pro- 
posed it, he felt some apology was neces- | 
sary for his intrusion on the patience of | 
the House. He was proud to say, that he 
represented a large constituency, though 
not so large a one as the constituency of 
the noble Lord; he was still prouder tha 
they had returned him to that House free 
of expense, and that even the expense of 
the hustings on which he had stood before 
them had been defrayed; and it gave him 
still more pride to say, that he was sent to 
Parliament completely unfettered and un- 
pledged on any of those questions or sub- 
jects that were likely to come under dis- | 
cussion. Revretting, as he did, the late 
dissolution, he could not help saying, that 
so far as he was personally concerned, lhe 
should not care if another took place 
morrow, unless, indeed, as it might tend to | 
endanger the peace, prosperity, and hap- | 
piness of the country. Fle trusted, there- | 
fore, that he should not be accused of any 
factious motives in supporting the Amend- | 
ment of the noble Lord, and giving any 
opposition he might think it necessary to 
offer to the present Government. a 
Scotch Representative he would say, and 
in so doing he felt certain he should be 
fully borne out by a large majority of his 
hon. Colleagues in that [louse—that his 
countrymen felt that they owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to those Englishmen and 
Irishmen who had so nobly fought the 
battle of Reform, and given to Scotland 
its present political They 
would ill repay that debt of gratitude if 
they did not cordially form an alltance— 
ubholy as the noble Lord opposite might 
consider it—for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to procure those Reforms which he | 
(Mr. Bannerman) was quite sure the late | 
Government would have granted, and | 
which he was pretty certain the present | 
Government had no intention whatever of | 
conceding. There were, he knew, some 
Members on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, who might consider that the | 
Amendment savoured rather too much of | 
a milk-and-water nature. 


the | 


TOs 


| 


Ao 
is 


Yr 
at 


existence. 





When it was | 


put into his (Mr. Bannerman’s) hands a 
short time ago, he certainly was under a 
similar impression; a little reflection, 
however, convinced him that he was in the , 
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wrong, for he considered it the duty of 
the Representatives of the people to banish 
all political prejudices, and to consult 
only the benetit and welfare of their com- 
mon country. He felt bound to say that 
e could re pose no constitutional confid- 
ence in his Majesty’s present Ministers, 
and he hoped they would excuse him for 
saying that he should be highly eratified 
them dismissed as unceremoniously 
as their predecessors in office had been. 
If they would honestly and fairly follow 
up and carry into effect those Reforms 
which the country expected, and which 
the country would have, he would with- 
draw his Opposition ; for he considered it 


to see 


n 


of little importance who his Majesty’s 
Ministers were, so long as they acted in 
accordance with the just and legitimate 
of the people. There was 


point to which, asa Scotch Representative, 


wishes one 


he felt peculiarly desirous to eall the at- 


! tention of the House—he meant Municipal 
? 
i 


teform. fe had had opportunities of 
observing the working of the system in 
Scotland, and he hoped and trusted the 


right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 


' 


| would inform the House during the course 


ebate whether he was inclined to 


vest the election of English corporators in 
10/. householders in the same way as in 
Scotland. He could assure the ricit hon. 


1 4 a? be. A * id 7 | 
Baronet, that nothing short of this alter- 


ation would satisfy the country. 
my 4 } . 
The Amendment havine been read, 


had some observations 


House, which he 


VERS. ab moe rton 


4 


to address to the would 


bring within as narrow a compass as pos- 
sahil r ns ~ ¥ } 

sr1pie. On the other side of the He use, 
there was no Gentleman who more ad- 


mired the eloquence of the noble Mover 
ot the Amendment than he did, But he 
admired still more the temper displayed 
by the noble Lord—he would endeavout 
to imitate it; for in 
discussing the present question, to avoid 
all irritating topics, all annoying 
tions, which tend t 
animosities, and widen differences be- 


7 
aestrous, 


he was 


observa- 


} + 
could to exasperate 
' 


tween public men, which were already 
too great. He was sure that Gentlemen 
around him, upon both sides, must feel 


that the real purpose of the Amendment 
was not to express to the Crown or to the 
public any particular opinions; but to 
express a preference of the late to the pre- 
sent Administration. Knowing that that 
was the real import of the question, he 
should endeavour shortly to explain why 
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he preferred the present to the late Ad- 
ministration, and, should, therefore, vote 
for the Address rather than the Amend- 
ment. With respect to the Amend- 
ment itself, however, he would say, that 
if, as had been alleged, the Address was 
vague and uncertain, that was a defect 
which the Amendment did not tend much 
toremedy. Considering the quarter whence 
that Amendment emanated, and the indi- 
viduals by whom it was supported, he could 
not but think that the topics it omitted to 
notice were more important than those on 
which it expatiated. There were indi- 
viduals on the other side of the House 
who were known to entertain opinions 
with respect to the maintenance or dissolu- 
t.on of the Union at variance with those 
of the great majority of the House. He 
should have thought, then, that those who 
proposed and supported the Amendment 
would have endeavoured to guard them- 
selves against the possibility of being 
supposed to concur in the opinions enter- 
tained by those who aided and assisted 
them on the present occasion. The noble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth) bad told them, that 
he was quite at a loss to imagine the 
causes which had led to the dissolution 


of the late Government, and he entirely 
concurred in the hope expressed by that 


noble Lord, that ail the circumstances 
which led to their dismissal would sooner 
or later be made known. He confessed, 
however—knowing only what was known 
to the public generally—that he did not 
feel that utter ignorance of those causes 
which the noble Lord had avowed. 
ing to the constitution of that Ministry, 
and to the sentiments known to be enter- 
tained by its members, he (Mr. Pemberton) 
could not help thinking, that that Ministry 
fell from internal disunion and weakness. 
He was very far from imputing it to any sul- 
cidal intention ; but when he remembered 
the great and important topics on which a 
notorious difference of opinion existed 
among its members—when he remembered 
that on the important questions of the 
appropriation of Church property in Tre- 
Jand, and the extension of the principles 
of the Reform Bul, by shortening the 
duration of Pailiaments, and introducing 
the Vote by Ballot, they differed ; that it 
was in the power of any individual among 
them to bring, and that one of their own 
supporters had brought, the most im- 
portant of those yery questions to the test, 


Look- 


aud thus occasioned the dissolution of | 
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Lord Grey’s Government; it seemed to 
him impossible to doubt that there was 
contained in that Cabinet a principle of 
dissolution, which sooner or later must 
have led to its breaking up. Inde- 
pendently of these considerations, when 
he recollected the severe Lord 
Grey’s Government had sustained, and 
that Lord Althorp’s removal to the 
House of Lords occasioned a vaeaney in 
two most important oftices— Chancello 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
—he could not much wonder that at the 
end—when there were not more than two 
or three of the original Members of 
Lord Grey’s Government remaining —the 
Cabinet should have fallen to pieces of itself. 
Of the Gentlemen who had succeeded to 
that Cabinet he would wish to speak with 
all possible respect, but he could not do so 
great a violence to his own feelings as to 
say, that he thought they possessed 
suthcient weight either with the House or 
the country to enable them to carry on 
the Government without assistance. He 
could not see from what quarter that 
assistance could have been sought, except 
from one where it could be obtained only 
by endangering, in his opinion, at least, 
the most valuable institutions of the coun- 
try, and the integrity of the empire. With 
respect to the formation of the new Go- 
vernment, the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) 
had complained of the unconstitutional 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington in 
assuming all the offices of the State, 
and from the cheers with which the re- 
mark was received, be (Mr. Pemberton) 
presumed it was in accordance with the 
opinion of a large portion of the House. 
It seemed to him, that before they came to 
any conclusion on that point, they ought, 
in fairness, to take into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances in which his Grace 
was placed. There was one among many 
of those circumstances connected with the 
dismissal of the late Ministry, and the 
formation of the present, of which he 
thought some explanation was imperiousl y 
demanded. He believed that when the 
dismissal of the late Administration took 
place, there were not a few persons 
both in Parliament and the country, who 
would have been well satisfied to see 
the more moderate Members of that 
Government associated with some of 
their former Colleagues, and supported 
by the conservative party, so that the 
movement might have been arrested, 


76 


losses 
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and a liberal, but, at the same time, 
Conservative Government, constituted. 


But was any opportunity allowed by 
the late Government for effecting 
that association of parties? Had Gen- 
tlemen forgotten the mode in which, 
after that dismissal had taken place, it 
was announced to the public. He should 
have thought, after Lord Melbourne had | 
received his dismissal, that a feeling of | 





delicacy towards his Sovereign, and a 
consideration of what was due to 
himself, to his colleagues, and to his 


country, would have required that some 
interval should have been allowed during 
which the King might have had an 
opportunity of consulting with the Duke 
of Wellington; and 


he himself, mizht 
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\dministration was owing to the Queen, 
-—this was stated in so many words. ‘The 
other statement was equally untrue, and 
in its tendency still more mischievous— 
namely, that the Duke of Wellington had 
already been to the King, clearly inferring 
that the Duke was a party to that dis- 
Now, the author of these state- 
ments must have been a Cabinet Minister, 
for to none others was the dismissal of the 


178 


missal, 


late Government at that time known, and 
being so, he must have known, that so far 
from the Duke of Wellington having been 
to the King, he had not eve ni received the 
summons to attend his Majesty. After this, 
I think (continued the hon. and learned 
loing any great 


Gentleman), that it is not do! 
injustice to the individual who communi- 


have had an equal opportunity of ad-| cated the dismissal of Lord Mebourne’s 
vising with his colleagues as to the course | Ministry to the public, to attribute to him 
which under the circumstances was proper | the comments which aceompanied that 


to be pursued ; and that some opportunity 
might have been attorded tor provid- 
ing for the public service, so as to 
have prevented that event of which the 
noble Mover of the Amendment had so | 
loudly complained, and which he had 
been pleased to designate as an unconsti- 
tutional assumption of all the offices in 
the State by the Duke of Wellington. But | 


if Gentlemen would refer to the public | 
records of that time, they would find that 

it was on Friday night, the 4th of No- 
vember last, that Lord Melbourne arrived 
in town alter havine received his dismissal, 
and that he bore with him a summons to | 
the Duke of Wellington to attend his | 
Majesty, and which summons not 
received by the noble Duke at Strath- 
tieldsay till Saturday morning, Lord Mel- 
bourne having summoned a Cabinet Coun- | 
cil for twelve o’clock on that day, for the 
purpose, he presumed, to receive from 
the noble Viscount a communication of 
the dismissal of his Administration. Now, | 
what took place in the interval? On 
Saturday morning before the King’s sum- 
mons could have reached the Duke, before 
the result of Lord Melbourne’s interview 
with the King could be officially commu- | 
nicated to his colleagues, a manifesto was 

issued through the public papers, not only | 
announcing to the public the dismissal ; 
of Ministers, but'accompanying that an- | 
nouncement with two statements which were | 
notoriously untrue. Both those statements | 
were not only untrue, but extremely mis- | 
chievous. One of those statements was, 

Melbourn 


Was 


that the dismissal of Lord 





Whoever chooses to refer 
Morning Chronicle 
- will tind that there wasnot 


innouncement, 
to the columns of the 
of that morning 
merely this announcement, accompanied 
ni ! 

which | have 
lon or and 


by the two untrue statements 


mentioned, but there was a 


| elaborate article desivned and caleulated to 


i inflame in the highest degree the feelings 
of the people and to embarrass the King 
in the formation of a Government. Every 


member of the late Government was de- 


}nounced as a traitor who should join a 


comprehensive Administration, and an 


) attempt was made by public clamour to 


force back the late Ministers into the Cabinet 


before the King could provide any suc- 
cessors. Now, it was under these cir- 


cumstances that the Duke of Wellington 
was called upon to advise his Majesty. 1 
rejoice in believing, from what I have since 
heard that this most indecent and improper 


| proceeding was not adopted with the con- 


currence of Viscount Melbourne’s Cabinet, 
but that, on the contrary, many Members 
of that Cabinet were actually ignorant of 
the fact of their dismissal till they read 
the statement in the newspapers. But, Sir, 
was it possible for the King to suppose that 
any individual Member of the Cabinet, 
especially of a Cabinet so unanimous, could 
have ventured upon such a step without 
the concurrence of his colleagues. In such 
circumstances, when his Majesty found that 
his late Ministers were, at least to all ap- 


| pearance, appealing to the people against 


his decision, was he alone to be prevented 
froia making an appeal to the people in 


2's | his turn, and desiring to know from them, 
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whether they wished that he should sub- | 
mit to this dictation? He sincerely believed | 
that there was not one among the hon. 
Gentlemen whom he saw before him, of 
any shade or colour of opinion that would, 
if called upon under such circumstances, 
have given any other advice to the king 
than that which the Duke of Wellington 
had given; bu’ of all men in England, 
was the Duke of Wellington bound to 
the country, by the strong ties of so many 
favours received from it, bound to the 
Crown by what, to a mind like his are the 
still stronger ties of so many and such 
signal services performed to it; was the 
Duke of Wellington to give that counsel 
to the King which the meanest man 
amongst them would have biushed to 
offer? He judged otherwise of his duty. 
He felt that the Prime Miuister of a Con- 
servative Government should be in the 
House of Commons when the great battle 
was to be fought. ‘The absence of the 
only man capable of forming such a Go- 
vernment from England at the time pre- 
vented the immediate formation of such 
a Government. The conduct of the 
late Ministers made it impossible to 
leave the Seals of office in their hands. | 
Under such circumstances, the Duke | 
of Wellington did as the noble Lord 
(Lord Morpeth) had stated, adopt an | 
unprecedented course. He undertook 
and accomplished a task which, like most 
of his exploits, was without precedent 
or parallel in history. Ife did take upon 
himself all the offices of the State; he | 
did take upon himself all the risk and | 
all the labour, all the odium and_ all | 
the responsibility,—everything but the 
patronage and the emoluments of office. | 
He did accept the supreme power in 
the State; but for what purpose? Why, 
to hold it as a sacred deposit only until 
he could place it into those hands in 
which it was now intrusted. The noble 
Duke laid down that power at the earliest | 
possible period; he laid it down as thenoble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth) had acknowledged, 
without a single complaint from a single 
quarter, of any interest, public or private, 
having suffered neglect or detriment while | 
he held it. He laid it down without | 
having, in a single instance, great or small, | 
employed it to the advantage of himself, 
or to any one depending upon him. 
He laid it down, not as other men before 
him had done, for the purpose of retiring 
from the fatigues of public life, but in 
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order that he might tender himself to the 
service of the country in any situation in 
which his services could be useful, and 
he had, accordingly, accepted a sub- 
ordinate office in the very Government 
which he himself had formed. And this 
was the despot—the usurper—the Mayor 
of the Palace, whom newspaper editors and 
mob-orators reviled, and insulted day 
after day, and week after week, as if they 
had forgotten to whom under Heaven it 
was owing that they had a free country lett 
to agitate, or a free press to abuse. When 
he looked to the composition of the 
present Administration, he was ready to 
admit that several names were absent 
from the list which he would gladly have 
seen there. No man who _ respected 
integrity and honour in public and 
private life; no man who respected the 
lofty in station, and the still loftier in 
abilities; no man who was. desirous 
of seeing in a Minister a regard foi 
popular rights, and a love for liberal insti- 
tutions, united with a firm attachment to 
the institutions of the country in Church 
and State, the old hereditary loyalty 


of the house of Derby, could fail to 


regret the absence of such a name 
from the present Administration, or could 


‘fail to wish that the distinguished indi- 


vidual who bore that name had felt him- 


iself at liberty to discharge that debt 


of service to his country, which the 


| possession of such qualifications imposed 


upon him. But no complaint on that 
score could be cast upon his right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
There could be no impressment of men 
into the civil service of the State. It 
was notorious that the noble Lord was 
invited to join the Government, and it 
had never been suggested that there 
was anything either in the terms or mode 
in which that invitation was made, that 


was inconsistent with the high character of 


the individual who made, or the individual 
who refused it. He could not, however, 
but believe, that, in the present state of 
affairs, the Government of this country 
must rest for support more upon the 
character of its measures, than upon the 
Parliamentary talents of its Members; 
and he must be more an ardent than a 
wise lover of change who would be desirous 
of greater measures of reform than those 
which were held out to the country in his 
Majesty’s gracious Speech. They would 
satisfy all who meant by Reform the 
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practical remedy of acknowledged abuses, 

and the practical i improvement rot erecting 
institutions, and who did not use the 
word as the war-cry of a party, or as 
a pick-lock to the Cabinet. It had been 
said, that it was impossible for any Ad- 
ministration, the Members of which were 
opposed to the Reform Bill, to desire or to 
effect good Government. Ile confessed 
himself then at a loss to understand this 
mode of reasoning. Surely the Reform 
Bill was desired and carried only as a 
means of good Government. He could 
not understand why Gentlemen, who 
differed as to the means, should not 
agree as to the end. ‘There was no 
mystery in the Reform Bill, whch re- 
quired the skill of the original projectors 
to write it, though Gentlemen 
if it were a machine, to the use of which 
the inventors had a sort of patent right of 
monopoly. If there were any reason to 
suppose that the Reform Bill was in 
danger under the present Administration, 

one might well understand the jealousy 
that was felt upon the subject. But if 
there were any real danger to that great 
measure, it was notorious that the danger 
arose not from those who, having 
posed it, were contented, now that it was 
Jaw, to adhere by it, but from those who, 
having once been its warmest friends, and 
having once insisted on the Bill, the whol 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, now insisted 
upon anything but the Bill; and agitated 
questions merely speculative, ten- 
dency of which, if obtained, 

sibly be the very reverse of what 


on 


once Op- 


1 
the 
Lie 


Was 


Ss 


{ Fer. 


' 


argued as | 


would pos- | 


expected from them—he alluded to the | 


Parliaments, 
he knew not 


Vote by Ballot, Triennial 
Household Suffrage, and 


how many other projects. Independently | 
of the objection which he had stated to | 


the argument, that none but its origina- 


tors should carry out the Reform Bill, he 


thought that the present Administration 
possessed some adyanta: for carrying 


ves 


the Bill into effect be yond their predeces- 


sors. He was aware that there were some 
who thought it not an advantage, not a 
recommendation, but directly the reverse, 
that the present Government popes 
in a greater degree than the last the confi- 
dence of the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture. He knew that there were many who 
would consider it the strongest recom- 
mendation of any measure that it should 
produce that collision which should end 
in the destruction of that branch. He 


| the 


| withholding their 


just 
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would only add, that it his most 
earnest wish, whoever was Minister, that 
we should at least have a permanent and 
settled Administration; a Government 
which would maintain undissolved and in- 
dissoluble the union of the empire ; a Go- 
vernment which would maintain unimpaired 
the full enjoyment of all the constitutional 
privileges of King ds, and Commons; 
a Government which, while it carried on 
improvement with a firm and steady hand 
through the various Establishments, Civil 
and Lcclesiastical, in the country, would 
at the same time maintain order, and 
enforce the authority of the laws, without 


Was 


1 
» BOT 


which order could not exist, nor could 
there be encouragement to industry or 
protection to prosperity. Strong as his 


own predilections were in favour of the 
right hon. Baronet, yet he could declare 
om great sincerity, that he would gladly 
» those predilections to the winds if he 

beli ved t hat it, from any other quarter, an 
Administration ! be formed which 
ould secure the attainment of those im- 
portant ol with greater efficiency. 
But feeling as he did, that the dissolution 
of the Administration would be 
the signal for discord among the various 
elements composing the Opposition ; fear- 
ing that st ae a change would only be the 
first of ies of changes, which would 
in all probebilit y lead to confusion, he 
t] in favour 


rfully 
he 


couk 
jects 


present 


( 1 


should chee cive his vote 
of the orteinal Address, because 
lieved that he should there ive stability 
to the Administration, {| inspire confi- 
in it throughout the country. 

reed with 
rned Gentleman who had 
addressed the H that it was 
impossible for any Government to con- 
tinue long in power that would not con- 
duct the public affairs in accordance with 
the Ha form; and he most 
sincerely united with him in thinking that 


be- 

by g 

clit 

dence 
Mr, Ewart most cordially ag 

the hon, and lea 


Ouse, 


ae 
Ol ive 


the Government of this count ry must in 
future be open to men of all parties. But 
while he candi this avowal, he most 


strenuously entered his declaration against 
doctrine, that the furtherance and 
promotion of the great measure of Re- 
form were to be intrusted to those very 
persons who, a few short months ago, 
were its most violent opponents. Those 

who should consider this as a sound and 
nieetieeee distrust, would stand vindicated 
with their constituents and the country for 
confidence from men 
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who so recently declared hostility to that 
Bill which they now seemed disposed to 
assume as the great charter of English 
liberty. He was much astonished “that 


the hon. and learned Gentleman, himself 


a lawyer, should have so manifestly vio- 
lated one doctrine of the British law, by 
having presumed a man to be guilty before 
he was tried. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made that presumption against 
‘ae Melbourne Administration. He said 
that it contained elements of difference, 
and that it was on that ground just and 
right to dissolve it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also alluded to differences 
of opinion existing on the Opposition side 
of the House. But such ditterences were 
inseparable from all opposition ; nor did 
he think that the present Ministry were 
the most harmonious Cabinet that ever 
existed, although that seemed to be a 
sine qua non with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the construction of an 
Opposition; for were not some of the 
Members of the present Cabinet formerly 
among the advocates of Ecclesiastical Re- 
form, so far as the Church of freland was 
concerned; and so far, also, as the extension 
of political privileges tothe Catholics of Ire- 
land ; while there were others amony them 
as strongly opposed to those measures ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
imitation of his (Mr. Ewart’s) noble col- 
league, (Lord Sandon) had thrown out 
certain expressions, by way of decoy to 
some of the Members of Earl Grey’s 
Administration. He trusted that those 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen 
would not listen to the seducing language 
of his noble friend and colleague, nor to 
that of the hon. and learned Ge aki Man 5 

but that they would turn a deaf ear to 
their voices, charm they never so dis- 
creetly. They knew them too well 
already : 


‘‘ Sirenum voces et Circes pocula nosti.”’ 


They would at once decline the magic 
philtre with which his noble Friend and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had en- 
deavoured to entrap their senses. His 
noble colleague had stated, that the people 
were not to decide whom the Ministers of 
this country were to be. Now, he would ap- 
peal to the pages of the most elementary 
writers on the British Constitution, to 
Blackstone or Hallam, to say whether the 
ultimate decision of that question did, or 
did not, reside in the discretion of the 
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people? Yet this declaration of the noble 
Lord was at variance with another state- 
ment which he made—for the noble Lord 
asserted, that the prerogative of the King 
was only given for the zood of the people, 
It had been said by his noble friend, that 
Lord Grey’s Administration was opposed 
to all amendment of the Reform Bill. 
But it was utterly impossible to suppose 
that they would refuse such Amendments 
as would give greater consistency to its 
spirit. Such a supposition would contra- 
dict every day’s experience even in the 
private Acts of this House; for it was 
known that in subsequent Sessions, other 
Bills were constantly introduced to alter 
and amend private Acts for the purpose 
of giving them their genuine and original 
application. It had been said, that it was 
impossible that the House could deter- 
mine on Municipal Reform before the 
report of the Commissioners had been re- 
ceived. But the Ministers might at least 
have stated the principles of that Reform. 
The right hon. Baronet might have so fai 
raised the veil of mystery, as to have told 
the House that he would give Municipal 
Reform on the principles of representation 
and of publicity, without which it was im- 
possible that any Reform could subsist. 
It had also been stated, that the present 
Administration was entitled to confidence 
because it had adopted Earl Grey’s mea- 
sures for the relief of the Dissenters ; that 
was a most unfortunate title to the con- 
fidence of the House ; forif any one thing 
did a more decided injury to Earl Grey’s 
Government than another, it was because 
the Bills brought in relating to the Dis- 
senters were not adequate to effect their 
objects; for this irresistible reason—that 
they were not just. He lamented that his 
noble Colleague should have been reduced 
to the necessity of seeking for such 
an apology for the Speech from the 
Throne as he did. He stated, that many 
things were omitted which he had no 
doubt had been intended to be introduced, 
and that there was a kind of political 
elleipsis on this occasion which the House 
were bound tosupply. But after the most 
favourable construction he (Mr. Ewart) 
could put upon the Speech, he thought 
the House could not extend to it so un- 
usually charitable an interpretation, The 
right hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) must be ultimately responsible 
for all that had been omitted. He would 
farther state, that in the dismissal of 
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Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, and in the 
dissolution of the late Parliament, the 
right hon, Baronet had not, in his opinion, 
acted as a real friend to Monarchy. Such 
a course was calculated to call into action 
those elements of discord and agitation 
which were injurious to the Crown, and 
ought not to be sanctioned by any one who 


{Fres. 24} 


wished well to the established institutions | 


of this country. His (Mr. Ewart’s) noble 
colleague had stated, that opinions such 


as those which he had this evening uttered | 
had been approved of by his constituents ; | 


at least that the result of their votes had 
been much in his favour. 
had unquestionably a majority ; but it was 
only a majority of votes, not of public 
yoices, 


| looking to the altered 
The noble Lord } 
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tlemen near him, he could not help recol- 
lecting that many of them had, on pre- 
vious occasions, been opposed to each 
other in political hostility. He did not 
mean to censure them for now going on 
in harmonious concord, but he did mean 
to say, that he was attached to no party 
but that which might best conduce to the 
safety and happiness of the country. In 
respect to his Majesty’s Ministers, no man 
would say, that they were not men of in- 
tegrity ; their 
honour; and he would say, that no man, 


no man could impugn 


the case, would forget the fact that there 


| was a tendency in men alwavs to look to 


Mr. Richards* said, he must be reluct- | 


ant to occupy thie time of the House, when, 
to other considerations, he superadded the 
consciousness he felt that, though a sin- 
cere Reformer, he, on this 
differed from many of his constituents. 


occasion, 


He, however, claimed the indulgence of 


the House whilst he stated the grounds 
upon which he should vote for the Address. 
He did not mean to say, however, that he 
differed widely in opinion from the noble 
Lord who had proposed the Amendment. 
There were many parts of the Amendment 
which he would cordially support. Really, 
amongst many of his hon. friends near 
him there seemed to have arrived a sort of 
political millenium. He begged to say 
that circumstances altered cases. It cer- 
tainly appeared to him that the political 
millenium had arrived—that the time had 
come when the lion and the lamb were 
lying down by each other. ‘The question, 
which it appeared to him, best deserved 
the attention of the House was, what 
would be the consequence of rejecting 
the Address propose d? For his own part 
he could not blind himself to the couse- 
quences which must result from such a 
proceeding, if it were possible, as that of 
the dismissal of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Feeling, then, that such dismissal in the 
present state of parties would be injurious 
to the country, he came forward, in spite 
of obloquy and censure, to say why It 
would be imjurious, and why it was, he 
He had said, 
and 


would support the Address. 

that circumstances altered 
though the expression of this sentiment 
excited a smile on the part of hon. Gen- 


cases, 


* See Appendix, 








their own individual tnterests. Did hon. 
Gentlemen mean to say, that they did not 
take an enlightened view of the matter ? 
They could not mean this. Then, he 
claimed for his Majesty’s Ministers the 
consideration that, being actuated by a 
view to their own interests, they would 
promote measures of Retorm. 

the Reform Bill was passed into a law, it 
was manifestly the interest of the King’s 
Ministers of the day, whether Whig or 
Tory, to consult the holders of boroughs, 
whereas now they must consult the opin- 
ious of the constituencies; and he did 
really believe that hon. Gentiemen on the 
other side would no longer take a narrow 
view in reference to their own interests, 
but would look to the public interest in 
the measures which they would bring for- 
ward. What hi 
that they would be cbliged to maintain 
the vrcat public inter sts, and no Ministry 
could do otherwise, except, indeed,a Whig 
Ministry, who, in the manufacturing of the 


tii 
Before 


meant to establish was, 


Reform Bill, gave the preponderance of 


power to their own friends. 
except a Whig could be insensible to the 
and the wishes of the 
The Whig party, 
indeed, they had seen dared not (he used 
the term respectfully) look at the feelings 
and wishes of the country, and they who 
sat upon the had 
alienated from then the options of the 
House and of the They had, 
indeed, succeeded in raising that sympathy 
which mankind feel for each other under 
It was eertain that 


No party 


fee lines, the views, 


majority of the House. 


Op sition benches 


country. 


certain circumstances. 
they had brought upon themselves the dis- 
like of the p ‘ople. What they to 
expect from his Majesty’s Ministers, placed 
in the circumstances in which they were ? 
Hfe addressed himself to real Reformers 


were 


circumstanees of 
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—-not pseudo Reformers,—who talked of 
Reform, but who, with a sort of Janus 
face, turned first on one side and then on 
the other. That party who had talked 
against Reform, now spoke in favour of 
all Reforms, and made the word a trading 
article. He would ask, whether many of 
their measures which had been introduced 
had not been met by opposition from 
the Whigs? Were not the measures of 
men who were sincere in the cause 
thwarted ? He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Lambeth, 
(Mr. Tennyson,) what had become of his 
Motion for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments? He would ask the hon. 
Member for London, in what way his 
Motion for the Vote by Ballot had been 
met? Again, he would how the 
Member for Southwark had been received 
when he brought forward his Motion for 
an inquiry into the Pension List? Were 
there not amongst hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, many who 
were now so loud in their protestations, 
who, upon the occasion to which he re- 
ferred, opposed those Motions most strenu- 
ously? True, they had now joined the 
ranks of the Member for Southwark ; but 
perhaps it was done from a desire to 
occupy the places of the Reformers. 
Looking to the altered circumstances of 
the case, he did not place much confi- 
dence in the Whigs, as he believed the 
same results would arise if they were 
again placed in power. He referred to 
the talents and integrity which character- 
ised the right hon, Baronet, and observed, 
that, whatever faults had been ascribed to 
the Tories, they had never shown a double 
face. He would ask, whether it might 
not be expected, that having the Aris- 
tocracy with him, but not the House of 
Commons to such a degree as bis prede- 
cessors had, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not find it his interest to conciliate 
the favour of the Reformers of that House, 
and thus enable himself to carry out all 
those measures of Reform which were 
necessary? At least that was his view, 
and on this account he would rather the 
present persons should remain in office as 
his Majesty’ s Ministers; and he would 
much rather the Whigs to act in 
opposition. seemed their proper | 
place. It human nature to be 
of its own interest— 


ask, 


have 
That 
was jn 
views 
{o 


actuated by 
men 


must look 
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must be the interest of the Government to 
grant every safe and practicable Reform. 
If a Whig party should come into power 
again, they would be weak with the Crown 
and with the constituency; and would, 
therefore, be found currying favour with 
the Aristocracy, and bearding the House 
of Commons. He would ask the hon. 
and fearned Member for Dublin, whether 
he had not called the measures of the 
Whigs ‘‘wicked and bloody measures ?” 
—and if the hon. and learned Member 
had so called the measures of the Whigs, 
was it possible, he would further ask, 
forget such language? Had he not heard 
the hon. Member for Middlesex say, that 
he would even rather see those who now 
formed the Government in power? What 
motive could have induced him to say 
this, but the consciousness that the Whigs 


to 


|were not acting consistently with the views 


of the people, and that the right hon. 
3aronet (Nir Robert Peel) would be con- 
sistent in his measures, and give such as 
were safe and serviceable; not at one 


time talking of Reformers in the highest 
terms, aud then denouncing them as 


Revolutionists. He would wish to ask 
what must be the consequence of rejecting 
the Address and adopting the Amend- 
ment? He took it for granted that they 
could expect nothing else than that his 
Majesty's Government would immedia ttely 
give in their resignations. Hon. Gentle- 
men seemed to applan d this sentiment; 
but he would beg to ask, of what mate- 
rials were they to form a better Adminis- 
tration’? Would they get an unmixed 
Whie Government? He had known what 
that was, and he knew that it had lost the 
confidence of the country. He would 
ask whether they were to have a union of 
Whigs with those who were denominated 
Radicals? He could imagine nothing 
more disorderly. What could it be coim- 


| pared to but chaos ? 


Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentis : pondus. 


And who was to be the leader of such a 
party ?— But such a person could only 
rule for a moment. There would be a 
constant clashing where a good object 
was to be effecte d, although they were In 
| harmonious concord on this occasion, [lis 
conscientious conviction was, that the dis- 
missal of the present Ministry would 


their interest, and it |entail a signal calamity upon the country, 
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of a seat in that House if he did not state 
this broadly. He had been a Reformer 
for twenty-five years, and because he 
would not agree to an attempt to turn out 


the Ministry for party purposes, he was | 


not to be branded with being an opponent 
of Reform. He wished for Reform, but 
such Reform as should promote the happi- 
ness of the country, and not a revolution, 
He wished not to compromise the safety 
of life, and the security of property. As 


far, however, as all Reforms went which | 
and | 


were necessary to the well-beine: 
happiness of the country, he yielded to no 


individual. 


Mr. Grote said, that he, like the hon. | 
Gentleman who had just sat down, ever | 


was a sincere Reformer, but his Reform 
principles conducted him to very different 
conclusions from those arrived at bv the 
hon. Member, and inspired him with dif- 


ferent remarks from those which he had | 


made. He could not consent, Reformer 
as he was, to look for a Ministry in the 
ranks of those who were and ever had 
been much more opposed to Reform than 
any other party of their day. He could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman, that 
carrying the Amendment would compel 
the removal of the present Ministers. 
But having often expressed regret at the 
dismissal of Lord Meltbourne’s Adminis- 
tration, and having throughout a large 


constituency, met with an uniformity of 


sympathy with that feeling, he could not 
refrain from expressing it in this House, 
and from adding (without meaning any 
discourtesy), that if his vote would have 
the effect of removing the present Go- 
vernment, he should consider it an addi- 
tional reason for giving it. The hon, 
Member for Knaresborough had com- 
mented with some severity on the conduct 
of Lord Grey’s Government in regard to 
the Motion made by himself (Mr. Grote), 
as well as in regard to measures brought 
forward by other hon. Members. What- 
ever might be said as to the slowness of 
the Reforms made by Lord Grey’s Ad- 
mivistration, against that of Lord 
Melbourne, nothing could be said. For 
how much or how little good might be 
contemplated by Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration could never have been known, 
since they had been denied that fair trial 
for which the advocates of the present 
Government were how so clamorous. 
They had the evidence on all sides 
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and he should not think himself worthy | great political excitement which late events 


190 


had created; and he thought it would 
not be fair to the country if no notice 
were taken of the events which then 
brought them together. It would not be 
fair if they did not allay the excitement 
by assuring the country that the cause of 


Reform should not suffer by the lat 
changes in his Majesty's Councils. The 
Amendment went to this. It complained 


urne Administration, which 
had the contidence of the country and 
contemplated several Reforms, | . been 
dismissed, and that, therefore, the country 
was likely to be disappointed of those 
improvements which were so ardently de- 
The second reformed Parliament 
should certainly, and he hoped would, go 


ad 


sired. 


at least as far ip its desire for Reform as 
the first reformed Parliament. The 
Speech delivered to-day, if it had come 
from a Ministry in which he (Mr. Grote) 


had the full st confide nee, would not oive 
him action “did 
from a Ministry in which he had no con- 
fidence at all, was still more objectionable. 
Its defects really needed to be sup- 
plied by an Amendment at least as full 
and as strong as that proposed by the 
noble Lord, and he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he himself should be inclined 
to make the Amendment fuller and 
stronger. Tle did not know what the 


J 


hon. Member for Knaresborough meant 


but coming as it 


Paty 
escttin 


| by saying, that he was sure the present 


Ministers would follow up Reform, but 
he knew that all their past acts and de- 
clarations had been quite contrary to such 
and these were acts and decla- 
rations not here or there, not on one par- 
ticnlar question or another, but apparent 
in all they did, and forming a part of 
their system of management. He could 
not forget their acts previous to the year 
1830, or their feelings and conduct when 
the Government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was upset by the voice of the 
people. Tiad anything happened since 
which gave evidence of their having be- 
come converts to Reform? How could he 
believe, that they had become Reformers 
when he remembered their oppesition to 
the Reform Bill, and to every other mea- 
sure of Reform which was ever mooted ¢ 
Believing, then, that they would still con- 
tinue to act on the same principles upon 
which they had hitherto acted, he could 
not give them his support upon this oc- 
and it would not prevent him 


eae 
an idea; 
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giving his vote for the Amendment that 


he had been told by the hon. Member for | 


Knaresborough, that a defeat upon this 
question would lead to the resignation of 
Ministers. He could not but feel sur- 
prised at the line of argument pursued by 
the noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool, 
in comparing Earl Grey’s Administration 
to the 
opinion the Government of Lord Grey 
was never equalled by any Government 
which preceded it. 
ministration which openly approved of 
and acted upon the principle of Reform. 


It was the first Government which looked | 
into our institutions for the* purpose of | 


improving them, and never touched them 


but it left them better than it found them, | 


If in the years 1833 and 1834 Lord 


Grey’s Government did not act quite up | 
to the wishes of some Reformers (and he | 


confessed their acts did not always come 


up to his wishes), still it should be recol- | 


lected that they were the best Ministers 
the country had ever had; and, though 
they did not do everything that could be 
wished, still they ought not to be lightly 
rejected, nor ought Reformers because 


they could not get everything they wished, 


throw themselves at once into the arms of 
the worst enemies of Reform. However 
slow the Reform might be under such a 
Government, it would be gradually ad- 
vancing, and would never stand still, and 
slowness was better than restiveness. 
The noble Lord who moved the adoption 
of the Address had been pleased to make 
several remaiks as to the ardent spirits 
now abroad, and the restless and morbid 
desire of change which existed among the 
people. He, for his part, was in daily in- 


tercourse with a large portion of the | 
numerous constituency which he had the 


honour to represent, as well as with other 
men throughout the country, and he 
could not discover any such morbid 
desire for change among the people. But 
though there was no morbid desire for 
change, he acknowledged that he founda 
very strong wish for the improvement of 
the institutions of the country to exist 
among them. There was no wish, how- 
ever, to get rid of the valuable parts of 
our institutions. ‘There was nothing in 
the wishes of the people which menaced 
the stability of our social order. There 
was nothing inconsisteat with the con- 
tinuance of all parts of the law, and all 
the restraints which the good government 
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present Government. In his | 


It was the first Ad- | 








| opinion, 
| be doing justice to the constituency which 
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of the community required. Whoever 
asserted the contrary was guilty of 
calumny upon the body of the people, 
In spite of all the taunts thrown out by 


| the hon. Members, who spoke on the other 


side of tne House, as to the want of 


/unanimicy among the Members upon this 


side, non. Members would find that they 
had. a little more sense and reflection than 
they obtained credit for, and that they 
could pursue the stream of Reform peace- 
ably and calmly, without even allowing 
the impediments they might meet tn thei 
course, to force them out of the accus- 
tomed channel, or to make them fret and 
foam with vexation. That it would be 
the fate of Reformers to meet with ob- 
structions while the present Ministry re- 
mained in power, he believed, and to 
lessen them he would vote in favour wt 
the Amendment. He could not but think 
that those who introduced the name of 
the Monarch into a discussion of. this 
nature, and who, when they were asked 
to defend the dismissal of a Ministry 
which had the confidence of the Parlia- 
ment and of the country, answered by a 
reference to the King’s prerogative, acted 
injudiciously ; and, indeed, a measure 
which required to be defended upon such 
a ground must be injudicious. Of this, 
at all events, he was sure, that if all 
changes in the King’s Ministers were to 


| be answered by referring to the preroga- 


tive of the King, the prerogative itself 
would soon come to be questioned. He 
would, in conclusion, again say, that he 
would give his vote and cordial support 
to the Amendment; and if it led to the 
event predicted by the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, it would be one of the 
most useful Amendments ever made. 

Mr. Milnes Gaskell expressed his inten- 
tion of supporting the Address. He felt 
that this was an occasion upon which no 


iman, however humble his abilities, had a 
aot | ble | bilities, had 


right to shrink from the avowal of his 
He felt too, that he should not 


had sent him to that House; and which, 
though not so numerous, was as inde- 
pendent and respectable as that of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Grote), any more than to his own 
feelings and opinions, if he did not protest 
in their name as well as in his own against 
the tone and spirit of the opposition to 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had been 
subjected, He could not believe that this 
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Amendment would be successful—but if 


it was—and if it was to be followed by 
resolutions still more strongly expressive 
of a want of confidence in the Government, 
he asked, again and again, to what was 
all this to come? What did the Gentlemen 
opposite intend to be its result? Was it 
to lead to the return to office of the late 
Administration? If so, by whom would 
it be supported? Not by the Gentlemen 
upon his side of the House, and by a very 
small proportion of the Gentlemen upon 
that, unless it included names for which 
the people of England were not yet pre- 


pared, and gave its sanction to pray cts 
which his noble Frie nd, the Member for 
Yorkshire, at least, deemed to be incom- 


patible with the existence of the Monarchy. 
It had been said, that the late Government 
was dismissed without that fair trial which 
the right hon. Baronet (sir Robert Peel) 
had demanded. Now he must venture to 
think that the fact was not so. The late 
Government had been tried; it had been 
tried upon the Irish Tithe Bill, and on the 
Coercion Bill, and in the issue of its 
Church Commission; and by the very 
circumstance of its having been so tried, 
a satisfactory reason had been furnished 
to the country for its dismissal. The 
country too would recolleet that this very 
Government, for which a fair trial was so 
loudly claimed by the Gentlemen oppo- 
site, had been pronounced to be totally 
undeserving of public confidence by many 
ae who now surrounded them; and 

he (Mr. Gaskell) remembered rightly, 
aa impression was so strong upon the 
mind of one very distinguished. Member of 
the Opposition, the member for South- 
wark, (Mr. D. W. Harvey), that he €X- 
pressed his conviction to the House that 
if any serious misunderstanding should 
arise amone the Members of the late 
Ministry, the people of England would 
derive consolation from the same source 
that the miuster-tailors did during 
strike of their journeymen, for that old 
women could conduct the Government 
with much credit, and much 
success. What prospect of unanimity was 
attorded by such a coalition as this ? 
The Members of the old Government must 
oppose the Member for London, when he 
came down with his proposition for the 
Ballot, and the Member for Lambeth, 
when he proposed a recurrence to Short 
Parliaments; but if they did, of whom 
would their party consist? And if they 
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did not, what became of 
opinions of the Whigs, and 
clarations in 1831—that the 
was to be a final measure, till 
up in the Hebrides, and large 
towns in the wilds of Galway? He had 
the Government of Lord Grey 
the Reform Bill to be a final 
but a party had sprung up in 
that [louse which they had no power to 
control, and the y either withhold 
their support from that party, and follow 
the manly course which had been pursued 
by the Lord, the Member for North 
Laneashire (Stanley), or they must depend 
mainly upon their and swallow 
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the recorded 
of their de- 
Reform Bill 
large docks 


sprang 
ho doubt 
intended 


measure, 


must 


noble 


assistance, 


the bitter pill of a virtual coalition, He 
should vote against this Amendment; in 


the first place, because he thought it most 
unjust as well as most unusual to inter- 
fere in the ordinary course of the Admi- 


nistration before any proof had been given 
of its abuse; in the second place, because 
he would not consent to impair the just 
prerogatives of the King, by fettering him 
in the free choice of his confidential ad- 
visers; and, inthe third place, because he, 
for one, was prepared to mark the choice 
which his Majesty had made with his de- 
liberate and unqualitied approbation. 

Mr. Poulter said: Without the slightest 
personal hostility to the present Adminis- 
tration, and without even a personal ac- 
quaintance with the Members of the last, 
I am at to understand how the 

carrying into effect just measures of im- 
provement can be sately intrusted to those 
who have invariably declared themselves 
the stern and conscientious enemies of 
Reform. [ question not the preroga- 
tive of the Crown-—I question not the per- 
fect rightof the King, though he must confer 
with his recognized advisers upon public 
questions to ascertain directly or indirectly 
the sentiments of others, or even, in an 
anticipated event, to accordingly 
these To refuse this would 
be to deny to the King England a 
right of intercourse which belongs to 
every private individual in the kingdom. 
I admit the exeellence of intention; | 
doubt nothing but the political wisdom, 
of what has taken place. To continue 
Governments which are acting inconsist- 
ently, the individual Members of which 
are strongly at variance with each othes 
upon national and to 
as a good opportunity for the most 
abrupt dismissal of which there any 


iH 


a loss 


act to 
sentiments. 


of 


great questions, 
seleet, 


Is 
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record, the precise moment when incon- 
sistency had ceased, and when a united 
Administration was preparing to submit 
to Parliament and the couutry the mea- 
sures which, to them, appeared essential 


to the improvement of our institutions, | 


does seem to me most extraordinary in- 
deed. J can only judge of the probable 
benefits to be received by the country 
from its present Ministry, by recollec- 
tions of the past; I cannot blot 
from my memory the language used 
since the passing of the Reform bill, 
that it was an act which had thrown 
down the great barrier against the pre- 
dominance of mere physical force. If this 
be true, it ought to be repealed. 
Comission which has been issued to pro- 
cure that specific information which is so 
] 


necessary to precede imporiant legislative 
changes, has been stigmatized as unconsti- 
tutional and arbitrary, and compared with 
the acts of despotic Sovereigns, and the 
jurisdiction of the Star Chamber; and, 
such, worthy only to be resisted, 
Every proposition flowing from the Re- 
form Bill has met with the same reception. 
The admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities, which many enlightened and good 
men warmly supported, was most power- 
fully resisted here, and defeated elsewhere, 
The same ultimate fate attended the Bili 
for the settlement of the tithe question of 
Ireland upon a fair and equitable basis. 
This has been our experience; this is the 
key which is to unlock the prospects oj 
futurity, and from which alone we can 
form the remotest idea of the probable 
conduct of the existing Administration. 
Looking then to past conduct, I must ask, 
are the Ministers the men most likely to 
acknowledge that a man whose single vote 
may be the means of returning two Mem- 
bers to this House, ought to have some 
concern in the municipal government of 
the city or town in which he lives. Are 
these the men who are to sce, under the 
influence of a new light, the vast benefits 
likely to be conferred on religion by a 
commutation of tithes—by a just law of 
pluralities—by a deliberate and wise re- 
vision of the whole temporal condition and 
state of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
this country-—by putting an end to trans- 
lations, commendams, and the difference 
between a good and a bad bishoprie—and 
by the application, so long as the present 
state of religious opinion may continue, of 
the Ecclesiastical sinecures of leland to 


as 
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some great national purpose? But if the 
present Ministers were to do all that they 
promise, is it not an irresistible suspicion 
that everything these great Reformers pro- 
| pose will spring, not from any great principle 
of Reform, but merely from the possession 


? Task that question, because, 


aig apeags 
| of ofiice! 
| 


during the two years that IT have had the 
honour of having a seat in Parliament, | 
have never heard one word from thein 
| from which I can draw anysuch principle. 
What a glorious opportunity the Bishops 
had of reforming themselves. Though they 
threw out the Bill for the admission of Dis- 
senters to the Universities; still they miglit 
have said that they would agree to the largest 
Keelesiastical reformation, What ease it 
iwould have given to the late Ministry 
they had had the 
concessions. What an immense assistance 
1 to the Ifouse and the country if they had 
| had the assistance of such valuable friends, 
| But suppose they granted these Reforms, 


is it 





as-istance of these 


not reasonable to imagine, if these 
new Reformers are allowed to get warm in 
their seats, that some atonement will have 
to be made—that some sacrifice wil be 
required to the offended spirit of the old 
system. It is no party feeling that makes 
me say this, but a real conviction of the 
probable result. 1 do not mean to 
compare the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Robert Peel) to the prince of 
darkness; but I cannot help reminding 
the House of an old couplet— 

“ The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be ; 

The devil got well, the devil a saint was he.” 
1 will forget for a moment the particular 
concerns and interests of this country, and 
will look abroad: | ask upon what foun- 
dation our hopes are to be built, that the 
spirit of our foreign policy will be such as 
to secure the sympathy and affections of 
England to the new Representative Go- 
vernments seareely formed in the west of 
Europe? 1 say, that we have no_ better 
hope than that which is to be derived 
from the proposed recognition of the 
usurper Don Miguel, if he would but have 
published an amnesty—from the precious 
legal argument on the Dutch embargo- 
from a constant antipathy, expressed over 
aud over again, in all times and places, to 
those who were struggling for the posses- 
sion of representative institutions, and 
from as constant a leaning to the side of 
the military despotisms of the Continent. 
This Administration has vothing to offer 
but sorrow and despair to the free States 
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of the European community; er to such 
as, at no very distant period, are destined 
to become so. ‘The very advent — an 
Administration, without a single act done 
—without a single word utte ad — an- 
nounces to the nations of the earth, that 
the great moral and constitutional example 
of their admired Ene: ; withdrawn 
from them for ever. 

Hujus in adventu jam mune pia regna 

Responsis horrent Divan, tica tellus 

Et septemgemnii turbant trepidi ostia Nili. 


ine l, Wil 
et Cas 
et Max 
now pending 
of men, of 
country, of 


There is a e@reat issue 
between two large 
equal respectability in the 
equal attachment to 
which has not yet been tried; it 
whether the spirit of the Reform 
may not be fully applied to 
lishments, not only without 
them, but with the most beneti 

I recognize no other principl 
Reforms of the Chureh, either 
land or IJreland, than religion 
velation; [ follow no other monitor than 
truth, and reason, which is the mi- 
nister of truth. It is a truly singular 
feature in the present crisis of public 
affairs, that a large portion of the most 
distinguished persons in this kingdom are 
strongly opposed to that system and 
course of public measures, of which others 
equally honourable and good, teel them- 
selves bound to be the warmest and the 
firmest supporters. I can only attribute 
this unfortunate state of things to the fear 
of imaginary dangers, which the ultimate 
issue of these events will prove to have 
been without foundation. Without watt- 
for the event, it might have been 
foreseen d@ priort that the age which 
would be most remarkable for the spirit 
of just improvement would also be re- 
markable for some extravagant specula- 
tions, When the human mind ex- 
cited, it is difficult in all instances to keep 
it within due bounds. It !s a curse in- 
cident to the most beneficial changes, 
that such changes will be supported and 
advocated by those who in every large 
and populous community are always to 
be found, the unprine iple d and desperate ; 

I will not be deterred by such comaidacen 
tions—-1 will put myself upon the intelli- 
gent portion of a ae people.—I will 
go forward boldly—we are far, very far, sek 
deed, from the pei limits and end « 
human improvement, whose centre is every- 
where, and whose circumference recedes 


classes 


its institutions, and 
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indefinitely as mankind advances. 
this leads to destruction, I will 
share of the punishment—if it leads to 
prosperity, I will claim my share of the 
result; [support these principles m that 
spirit in which I shall wish to 
be in, in the last of life. 


{ : 4} 
Mr. Arti Upo thie 


if 
take my 


re 


temper and 
moments 
ry } ! 
ur aerevor looked n 
Amendment as not founded upon public 
‘iples, bu led | f' ] 
prin i les, but intended to drive from his 
Majesty’s Councils those who had been 
called thereto, and on that ground he felt 
himself bound to op it [“*No, xo!" }. 
jion. Gentlemen might say ‘* No,” but he 
insisted that it was so, and to act upon 
motive was not contrary to 
but in opposition 


pose 


such a only 


sound sense to every 


principle of justice. Was it just, he would 


a fair trial to a Ministry 
ad arrived at power by no unworthy 
? What circumstance had bee 
d to show, that they had attained 
by any base or underhand in- 
( ‘ould any one have the hardi- 
l to say, that if -” Majesty discovered 
internal dniedinnass 1 his late Ministry, 
he was not warranted in dismissing them 3 
and having so dismissed them, and having 
thought fit, upon their dissensions, to call 
others to his Councils——-men who only 
took office because of the discrepancy 
which drove others from it—was it fair t 
ittempt to drive an united Administration 
from their seats at every hazard? If such 
would be the result he was very much de- 
ceived his estimate of that House. The 
Speech from the Throne was characterised 
by se el sense and justice, and the | 
tions which it laid down were such as the 
circumstances of the times required, He 
confessed he looked with alarm upon the 
present design, but not as one attached to 
any party in that House, for he came into 
it independent and unshackled, and pre- 
pared to vote as his conscience should 
dictate. Ile should be ashamed to act in 
that House a party man, and without 
intending any offence he could not help 
saying, that he looked upon the conduet 
of the Gcutlemen opposite not as arising 
out of a desire for the removal of existing 
abuses, but as intended to drive from the 
Ministerial benches their present posses- 
sors. Admitting that they were likely to 
succeed in their object, who was prepared 
to assume the reinsof Government’ Would 
the late Ministry undertake the task? It 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, in a discussion which took 
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place in the last Parliament, that the late 


Administration owed the greatest part of 


its support to the right hon. Baronet and 
those who acted with him. Would the 
right hon. Baronet and his friends support 
the late Administration should they beagain 
recalled? For himself he had little doubt 
that the present Administration, if they 
proved true to the principles put forward 
in the Speech from the Throne, and_pur- 
sued a straight forward course, would hour 
by hour, and, day by day, grow stronger 
and stronger in the good opinions and 
sound sense of the country. They would 
be supporte ‘by the shipping and agricul- 
tural interests, who looked with despair 
to the course pursued by their predecessors, 
and who were beginning to hope for 
brighter prospects. tl hrough the accession 
of the right hon. Baronet. He had to 


apologize for trespassing on the time of 


the House; but he looked upon the present 
as acrisis when it was the duty of every 
man, however inferior in talent or humble 
in position, to declare his opinions. He 
was no blind follower of any party; his 
intention was to support measures not 
men. Hecame into the House unpledged. 
He came to watch its proceedings, and 
act as his conviction prompted him, and 
he therefore felt it his duty to support 
the Address, because, in doing so he re- 
sisted a factious opposition, Under these 
circumstances, and without pledging him- 
self to continue his support to the Minis- 
try, he gave his most unqualified appro- 
bation to the Address. If the Speech 
was acted up to he confessed he was at a 
loss to know how hon. Members could do 
otherwise than, in a spirit of fair play, 
aceord an honest and impartial trial to 
his Majesty’s present Government. 
Colonel Sibthorpe said, that it was 
quite time to get rid of the late Ministry, 
when they had been for two years the 
laughing-stock of the country. Ile said 
this without any political bias, for he 
maintained that he was no party man. 
He could not forget the language which 
had been used by a lawyer and a judge in 
an address to his constituents—he ailuded 
to the language used by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets. 
If the people of England, and even the 
constituents of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, were not disgusted with the 
expressions then used, he must be much 
mistaken. Where was the respect which 
that hon. and learned Gentleman owed to 
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his Sovereign, whose money he was re- 
ceiving ? He (Colonel Sibthorpe) would 
fearlessly assert that the hon, and learned 
Member should have shown very different 
feeling towards illustrious persons who 
were not present to defend themselves. 
In his opinion the language of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was neither be- 
coming nor decent. He was not surprised 
at t!e language used by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex on several occasions with 
respect to the present Ministers, when he 
recollected that that hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he would vote black was white 
to keep their predecessors in office. It 
had been stated that the elections had gone 
against the present Ministers ; but he knew 
that in his part of the country several 
of the supporters of the late Administra- 
tion had lost their seats. He would not 
allude to his own case; but he would ask 
where was his old friend Sir William 
Ingilby. He was no longer in the House ; 
—that staunch Reformer had lost his seat 
for his native county, and had been suc- 
ceeded by a supporter of the present Go- 
vernment. Hetrusted that this would be 
a lesson to other staunch Reformers not 
to vote against the present Address, lest 
they risked their seats. On the present 
oceasion, he thought common justice 
demanded that they should give what the 
right hon. Baronet demanded—iamely, a 
fair trial. In conelusion, he (Colonel 
Sibthorpe) would only observe, that he 


was prepared to oppose all measures of 


Reform which were calculated to lead to 
the subversion of the Constitution. THe 
was determined to fight to the last for the 
institutions of the country; and as long 
as the right hon. Baronet and his col- 
leagues brought forward constitutional 
measures, they should have his warm and 
cordial support. 

Mr. Clay thought, that if one duty was 
more incumbent than another on the 
Members of the Tlouse, it was this, that 
now upon the first occasion that presented 
itself of expressing their collective opinions, 
they should declare their sentiments so ex- 
plicitly that the people of England could 
have no doubt as to the course they in- 
tended to pursue. The people watehed 
their proceedings with the greatest anxiety 


—-disappointed in their expectations ot 


support—when they had reposed an un- 
limited confidence, they turned to their 
Representatives with increased anxiety, 
and looked to the steady devotion of that 
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House to their interests as the only security 
that the Government of the country should 
be conducted on those principles which 
were recognised by the great measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. With these feel- 
ings, he did not hesitate to press the 
Amendment of the Member for 
Yorkshire to the Address that had been 
proposed by the noble Member for Liver- 
pool, not only because the Amendment 
was more clear and definite in its language, 
but that it supplied some remarkable omis- 
sions in the Address; it was also more 
stringent in its allusions to Reform, aud 
it expressed the wishes of the people, 
as to the principles on which the Go- 
vernment of the country should be con- 
ducted. His Majesty in his Speech, had 
been pleased to allude to certain Reforms 
which it was mtcuded to propose, but the 
words in which his Majesty had been re- 
commended to COuVCey his gracious iMi- 
tentions on this head, were too vague to 
satisfy the Just expectations of the people. 
It, therefore, became the more urgently 
their duty to show by what principles | 
they were actuated, and ihat they were 

determined to apply to the work of Re- | 
form with energy and good faith; that, | 
whatever other changes might take place, | 
they would remain the same, convinced 
alike of the justice and necessity of sound 
and weli-considered, but progressive Ke- 
form. These considerations would suthice 
to induce him to prefer the Amendment 
to the Address; but he had a yet stronger 
motive for the preference 5 this was not | 
the time for any ambiguity in the ex- 
pression of opinions, and he thougit that | 
it was the duty of the House to vote for | 
the Amendment; as, by so doing, the 
House would express respectfully, but 

significantly, to his Majesty the extreme 
disappointment they expericuced at the | 
recent exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown, in changing its responsible ad- 
visers, and in the subsequent dissolution 

of Parliament. It was their duty to make 
their sentiments known to the Crown on 

this subject; and he thought that it 

would be done in an appropriate and re- 

spectful manner by adopting the Amend- 

ment. It was his (Mr. Clay’s) deliberati 

opinion, that the recent proceeding, to | 
which allusion had been made, was 
one of the most unwise and unjustifiable 
exercises of the prerogative of the Crown 
that had occurred since the Constitution 
of the country had assumed its present 
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24} 
form, by the Revolution of 168s. 
essence the late exercise of the prerogative 
was opposed to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and by its attendant circumstances 
amounted to a manifestation of contempt 
for the feelings and wishes of the people of 
Kngland. if there was one maxim more 
clear than another as prevailing in our his- 
tory—if one principle more than another 
obtained in our Constitution, it was, that 
the exercise of the 

tive of the Crown-—the choice of tts re- 


ln its 


undoubted preroga 


sponsible advisers — should always be 
exercised with to obtaining the 
coutidence of the people, such contidence 
being evidenced by the voice of the majority 
of the Representatives. What were the cir- 
cumstances that attended the dissolution 
of the late Cabinet ? Would it be 
nied by any Gentleman opposite that 
the Melbourne Cabinet enjoyed a large 
share of the confidence of the House of 
Would any Gentleman deny 


reference 


de- 


Commons ¢ 
that the 
missed because | 
late Administration / 
courteous no previous House of Commons 
had experienced from a Prince of the 
Ilouse Brunswick. And upon what 
House of Commons, he would ask, was 
Was it a House 
containing a vumber of nominees of Peers 


Was it 


late Llouse of Commons was dis 
t placed confidence in the 
‘Treatment unh- 


SO 


ot 


other persons ? an assem 
ot rotien boroughs or corrupt coustitu 


2 Was ita 
ot 


Parliament posse 


| Op 


¢ On the contrary, tt was a 


ssiug 
le of 


hit le lie 


the confidence of t 


House more truly representing the mter- 


esis com 


and hopes of all chisses in th 


munity, and enjoying a greater share 


i of public confidence, than any House 


which had existed in this 
country for the last 200 years, or, perhaps, 
But 


was the dismissal of Ministers enjoying 


had ever assembled in this country. 


the confidence of such a House of Com 
mons all ?—bv whom were they succeeded 
who had distinguished 
their unwearicd 
to that me 
Eneland sought after 
they did 
ever 


—by men them- 


selves by exertions 


! 
Wihil 


Opposition 
people of ith 
than 


had 


earnestness 
measure that 


any { 
been submitted 


| to the Legislature of the country, and 


the 


charter of the 


which, when they obtained, y re- 


Il 
liberties? The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Rovert Peel), in his address to his con- 
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stituents, asked, whether himself and 


colleagues were to be considered as lying | 


under a ‘moral disqualification ’ for 
taking office? He (Mr. Clay) answered | 
distinctly in the affirmative. ‘There was 
no moral disqualification gi reater than to 
have been the defenders of Gatton and 
Old Sarum. He meant to say noth 

personally offensive to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman and his colle -AZUES 5 and he believed 


1p 


that he had abstained from doing so out | 


of the House as well as within its walls; 
but their opposition to Reform was too 
recent to enable them now to serve the 
Crown eflectively. He repeated, that 
they did not possess the confidence of the 
people of England to an extent to enable 
them to be eflective Ministers of the Crown. 
He would say more; it was almost an 
insult to the people, who demanded a 
restitution of riv too lone withheld, 
to olter to them Ministers the very 
men by whom that restitution had been 
so pertinaciously resisted. It had been 

ged by the noble Lora who proposed 
the Address, that the time had 
when it was a matter of necessity, that 
the right hon. Baronet and his colleagues 
should take oftice Ie (Mr. Clay) de- 
nied the validity of such a plea, and 
contended, 
present Ministry was both unwise 
unnecessary. 


rhts 


as 


come 


and 
He knew that it had been 
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| 


that the appointment of the | 


urged in another place, that such divi- | 


sions existed in the Melbourne Cabinet 
that it was likely to encounter constant 
defeats in Parliament even if it could hane 
together until the period of meeting. He 
did not know of the existence of any such 
divisions; and it was sufficient to lead 
him greatly to doubt the truth of that 
assertion, t 
the late Cabinet did not resign, but were 
dismissed. The House had been told, 
that they would be defeated in the mea- 
sures which they brought forward ; 
did the right hon, Gentlemen who were 
sitting on the opposite benches believe 
that they would have an easier task 
than then predecessors in office, in 
bringing forward measures which would 
meet with the approbation of the House ? 
It was the general belief of the majority, 
both in and out of the House, that the 
Members of the Melbourne Cabinet were 
sincere Reformers, and the people were 
therefore disposed to make some allowances 


) 


for them, if they did not proceed so rapidly | 


as could be wished. It had been stated, 


to know that the Members of 
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that the late Cabinet, after 
changes it had undergone, and after its 
numerous re-coustructions, had lost its 
elficiency, and did not continue to possess 
the public confidence. He (Mr. Clay) 
denied that This cir- 
cumstance had been alluded to by variou 
hon. Members; but he was of opinion, 
that so far from the changes which had 
been alluded to having diminished the con- 
fidence of the public in the late Adminis 
tration, it had had a contrary effect, and 
this opinion bad been confirmed by a 
recent avowal of opinions in that House 
by a noble Lord. He believed that only 
one opinion prevailed throughout the 
country as to the late change in the Ad- 
ministration—namely, that the Ministers 
had been dismissed because they were de- 
termined to forward an eflicient 
measure of Reform ona great vital ques 
tion—on a qitestion on which the late Mi 
nistry and the House of Commons wer 
agreed in opinion. Ile was really tempted 
to ask, did they still retain their old form 
of Government—did they live under th 
Monarchy of England, in which the Crown 
could only act by responsible advisers, 
who were answerable for their conduct to 
the Representatives of the people? o1 
were they in the same circumstances as 
the people of some neighbouring countries / 
where the Government was conducted by 
wulling the wires of a set of ministerial pup 
‘ts. He need not say, that an attempt to 
istablish sucha stateofthin vsin this county 
wonld not be endured by the people of 
Mueland, or their Representatives in th 
Hfouse of Commons. But, perhaps Minis 
ters were disposed to get rid of so trouble 
some an appe shits to Government e== Del 
haps they intended again to risk a disso- 
lution, and it was possible, after two o1 


the various 


this was the case. 


bring 


1 
i 
Y¢ 
i 
¢ 


| three experiments of this kind, three was 
| the number of experiments for which there 


but | 


vas a precedent, that they might attempt 
to get rid of the House of Commons alto- 
gether. Such, at least, was the result to 


| which the recent most unhappy course of 


| policy inevitably tended. 


When he re- 


| collected that the late Ministry was dis- 
! . . . a* 
' missed untried, and before any instance ot} 


malversation had been brought against 
them, and before any reason had been 
assigned which could justify the withdraw- 


_ ing the confidence of the Crown ; and also, 
| when he remembered that the late House 


of Commons was dismissed for no other 
crime than placing confidence in the late 
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Administration ; he could not help feeling, 
that the prerogative of the Crown had been 
exercised in a mauner dangerous alike to 
the interests of the Crown and the people, 
and which they could not at too early a 


period stamp with the decided e Xpression | 


of the disapprobation of the House; but, 
in addition to the taint which attached to 
the Cabinct of the right hon. Baronet, 
from the circumstauces of its o1 its 
elements were of such a nature 
tify the withholding the confidence of the 
Ifouse. ‘The only ground now urged for 
placing such confidence was, that the right 
hon. Baronet had altered his opinions, He 
now came forward and asked for a fan 
trial, as if he was new to them and untried, 
The right hon. Baronet would sink 
his brilhiant he would wish them 
to forget the promiing vt station which he 
had filled in that House in past days, and 
was anxions that they itd look to h 

as to a man who was untried ; he was 
willing to recur to the a security 
for the future, but he desired that they 
would refer to his future conduct for what | 


iin, 


as to 


then 
earcer 


1 
Sno 
Hat 


past as 


was to merit the confidence of the people. | 


If, however, the right hon. Baronet was 


willing to forget his past conduct, let him | 


not suppose that the House of Commons 
would follow his cxample. a would be 
most unfair not to judge of the future by | 
the past, and to form an e sales ite of what he 
was like ly to do from what he | 
done. ‘There was an impa 
between the right hon. Baronet 
advocates of Reform; 
course he might promis 
what had occurred, it 
that they could expect 
adequate and efficient Reform from him. 
It had been stated, that the time had 
arrived to make a stand. He (Mr. ¢ 
would give the party opposite some credit 
for making a stand, if they had ever 
shown a disposition to do more. They had 
been for nearly seventy years, with little 
intermission, in the possession of power, 
and they had ever been making what they 
called — and it was really difficult to 
say which of their stands was the most 
disastrous for their country. Their first 
stand was to tax the American Colonies; 
their next stand was to interfere in 
internal Government of France. In more 
recent times they made a stand against 
the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; then against Catholic Emancipa- 
tion; and their greatest stand of all 
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was against the Reform Bill. 
believed that they were a situation 
to make a new stand; and however the 
subject might be misrepresent d and dis 
| guiscd, if against the Reform of the 
‘Church of Ireland, that they were 
another mischievous stand, 
House, whether this inces- 
to not 
statesman-like prudence 
mstinct 


They now 
in 


Was 
sineculk 
| me to 


en ee } 
[He asked the 


W mike 


sant disposition make stands did 
savour of 
than of a blind and unreasonimne 
of opposition to all which wore 
} pearance of an enlargement of popular 
rights? Ife need hardly add, that to such 
men as he had alluded to, he was deter- 
}mined to give a sincere and open, but, at 
the same time, an uncompromising opposi- 
The party with whom he acted had 


less 


the ap- 


j motives by Gentlemen opposite. No man 
I had hithert ) kept aloof 
l than himse if, but th se were circumstances 
| und hich Members of that Hlouse 


ie 
| 1 render such 


more from party 


PW could 


ho way eood services to 


. a Constituents or their country as by 
mbining to render impossible 
oflice by those to whee pewer could 
be safely or beneficially intrusted,. 
Complaints had been made of a 
i bination of all parties against the present 
Ministry; but did they recollect the 
| bination that had been formed arainst the 
| Administration of Lord North? All th 
rutshed men of that joined in 
sition that Adminis 
t have been for 
Burke, and 
attended to. 


believed, 


the tenure 
of 
; hot 


com- 


com- 


1 distin time 


oOppt to tratl 


11 
happy would 1 
Wf the wat mines ot 


» f it 
Ile (ih 


| 
Lil 


| Pitt, had then been 
| Clav) 


Ir. 
at the 
reasons were as cogent to remove the pre 


conscientiously 
isent Ministry from office, as they 
ivet rid of the Government of Lord 
At present, they had to to 
than the loss of extended empire—they 
risked, by the continuance of the present 
Ministry in office, the severance from 
the Crown of the affections of the people 
—which the present Sovereign 
in a stronger dee 

his illustrious | 
oft % 

bai 


were to 
North. 


m ’ 
more loox 


had pos 


sessed 





sentative 


| upon to de pinion 
nee: he | had no hestiation in 
saying, that the large body of intelligent 
voters which he represented were almost 
unanimous in their feelings against the 
present Government. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham intended to vote 
for the Address, as he thought that it was 


; sent occasion, < 
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a delicate and dangerous thing to interfere 
with the prerogative of the Crown, He 


considered it to be just as much a part of 


the prerogative to dissolve the Parliament 
as to dismiss the Ministers. 

Sir Samuel Whalley remarked, that it 
was singular the noble Lord who moved 
the Address could not flatter the House 
with a prospect of unanimity, on topics 
of vital interest, even amongst the Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government. Where 
then were they to look for it? This want 
of unanimity obviously arose from the 
Cabinet being constructed of heteroge- 
neous materials. One avowed he was 
and ever had been a Keformer; the other 
had lately become one; and a third hated 
the very name of Reform, like the hon. 
Member for Norwich, whose consistency 
was remarkable in times like the present. 
They were not now called upon to say, 
whether the prerogative of the Crown had 
been exercised for the benefit of the coun- 
try, or to serve the purposes of party. It 
was enouch to know, that it was exercised 
in defiance of those principles which placed 


the House of Brunswick on the throne, | 
the helm of 


because it went to put at 
affairs an Administration which was no- 
toriously obnoxious to the people. Where 
was the Parliament to look for the real 
grounds whereon the Crown had dis- 
missed the late Ministry from office ? He 
thought they would do right to look for it 
where Mr. Fox ina parallel case sought for 
it in 1783, when he said, ‘ This had been 
the most barefaced Government ever wit- 
nessed, accomplishing by the irresponsible 
advice of merely secondary ageuts and 
unimportant individuals under Govern- 
ment, the objects of setting the Crown to 
stand forth, and take measures directly in 
defiance of the people and the Parliament.” 
!t was the laudable custom of their prede- 
cessors in this place to tack the redress of 
grievances to money bills; but he trusted 
that the House would improve upon this 
custom, and not even entertain the question 
of Supply, till it had ample reparation for 
the injury it had suffered. He repeated, 
not even entertain the question of Supply ; 
yes, he trusted the House would not even 
entertain the question of Supply, until 
ample atonement had been made for the 
outrage which had been offered totne coun- 
try. When they saw that there had been a 
dismissal of a Parliament grateful to the 
people, and which had been elected by a 


full and free constituency-—when they | 
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saw that without any apparent ground but 
party reasons that Parliament had been 
dismissed, it was their imperative duty to 
demand the fullest information on the 
| subject, and to require the advisers of a 
/measure so fatal to the Crown. Was it 
to be contended, that because the late 
| Administration did not give satisfaction to 
every party in the House, that was a sufh- 
clent reason for their dismission ? and why 
‘in this unceremonious way they should ly 
ejected from office ?—an unconstitutional 
!aet which has astonished the whole eivil 
| ized world—and that one individual, too, 
should occupy for some time all the im- 
portant offices of the State? Although 
he (Sir S. Whalley) acknowledged the 
‘great public services which that illustrious 
individual had rendered to the country, 
| the vreatness of the man might make the 
} example more dangerous ; and though he 
had abdicated many of the great offices 
ihe had beld, and so did another great 
general abdicate the dictatorship, it was uo 
jless the bounden duty of the House to 
| denounce the act, which would be recorded 
on the page of history, lest otherwise the 
precedent, hallowed by time, might be 
| acted on hereafter. When that individual 
| went from the Horse Guards to the Co- 
_lonial-office, and trom the Colonial-othice 
ito the Home-oflice, he must have sunk 
junder the weight of his Seals, and the 
| load of his diplomacy. It would be ditti- 
' cult for the Administration which had now 


| joined the opposite benches to explain the 
'grounds upon which they looked for the 


'contidence of the House or of the coun- 
try. If they took the declaration of th 

right hon. Baronet, they would learn with 
astonishment, but with joy, that not only 
had the present Administration settled 
down to that measure which they had so 
loudly denounced as revolutionary in 1832, 
and ‘a final settlement of a great consti- 
tutional question,” but that they were 
prepared to carry out its principles. Ar 

rayed as he was with those pseudo-Re- 
formers on that side of the House, it must 
be grateful to the late Government to find 
their policy and principles were likely to 
find in the right hon. Baronet so powerful 
an advocate. But he thought, that the 
people of this country would be inclined 
to doubt the genuineness of the right hon. 
Baronet’s conversion; and, for the sake 
of his character, he should advise the 
right hon. Baronet to take a little care of 
lis political consistency, and not to be in- 
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duced to change the line of policy which 
he had hitherto so ably advocated. He 
was far from thinking that the right hon. 


Baronet could be induced by the love of 


place to change his former line of policy. 
He said this with perfect sincerity, for he 
believed that, had the right hon. Baronet 
been in England, he would not have been 
a party to a measure which was so likely to 
end in defeat. He had had a foretaste 
already of what they would be tn a few 
days, receiving continually recurring ex- 
amples. It could not fail to be distasteful 
to the country to see Gentlemen, so long 
hostile to the measure of Reform, 
running a race who should be the first to 
that measure, merely to gain public opin- 
ion. Persons who had hoes bitten by the 
tarantula, it was said, were cured of the 
excitement caused, by the exercise of 
dancing; and so, he supposed, 
who had been newly bitten by Reform 
would be trying the mazy evolutions of 
the Reform galopade. He had thought, 
as a concession had been made to the de- 
mand of the country, they might not un 
reasonably expect a sacrifice of the whol 
hierarchy; but this was not to be expected; 
hiseye shad bee nopene “d by the composition 
of the Church C ommission, and even by 
the appointine ut of a Commission at all by 
a set of Gentlemen had s¢ » loudly 
denounced the conduet of their nes es- 
sors in issuing Commissions on no less im- 
portant subjects. Ie saw nothing im the 
terms of his M; uesty’ s Speech which 
him any confidence. If he saw no hopes 
of a satisfactory and full Reform, of th 
application of such a_ large 


now 


those 


who 


rave 


me 


Municipal Reform as had been introduced | 


in Scotland to Ireland, 


out of doors. 
Amendment, 


He cordially supported the 
and would support it more 


cordially if it had been more warmly and 


fully expressed. The House should carry 
to the foot of the Throne their opinion, 
that his Majesty had been fatally advised 
to plunge the country into political ex- 
citement, by dissolving a Parliament which 
had given no substantial ground for dis- 
trust. It had been darkly intimated by 
an hon. Member, that if, 
this House, the present Government was 
expelled from office, he knew not what 


would be the consequence of that line of 


conduct, Did the hon. Member mean to 
insinuate that they would again he sent 
to their constituents, and to terify them 
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asure of 


he only expressed | 
the opinion of a majority of the people 


by the vote of 
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with a threat of the prerogative? Was 
the sword of Damocles to be suspended 
over their heads to awe them into submis- 
sion? If so, he despised all such threats. 
He and his Friends felt secure from any 
such attack, shielded as they were in the 
full panoply of public approval. Lord 
Keeper Williams had, in a similar case, 
very appropriately reminded Charles Ist., 

“that the love of your Majesty’ s people is 
the palladium of the Crown. Beware of 
dissolving this Parliament, for if your Ma- 
jesty does, surely another swarm will come 
forth from the same hive.” And Lord 
Clarendon remarks, that after the Parlia- 
ment had been on shia oceasion dissolved, 


Address. 


generally in 
those who had been before moderate me u, 
spoke im avery ditferent tone 
He 


attempting to 


a change was observed very 
but who now 
and temper both of men and things. 
warned Miuitsters 
secure to themselves power by urging into 
Monarch until 
had only been Known by his benevo- 


ayainst 
reckless measures a who, 
how, 
lent acquiescence in 
was for the 
would well become 
the © 
dissolution, 
they had gained 
general election. 
hopes of 
hissed off the stage. 
servants of 


every thing 


benefit of lis 
the pl 
the 


against 


which 
p ople. But at 
esentservatts of 
the last 
it how much 
by the late 
For his part he lived in 
the Ministers 
The object of these 
the Crown was to dishonom 


rown to count cost of 
and set 
numerically 


seemng present 


the Crown by severing the Sovereign from 
; the object of which he and his 
Friends had in view, was to make him the 
and patriotic Monarch 
of a happy and contented people. 


the people 


beloved, glorious, 
Viscount Castle reagh would meet the 
Member on his own grounds. The in- 
the rank, and property of the 
empire responded to the 
the Kine at the his 
Ministers. Tle was not merely speaking 
from his own knowledge, but from what 
he derived from other sources of inform- 
ation, to which no doubt or discredit could 
be attached. ‘The voice of constitutional 
liberty and loyalty was heard in this coun- 
try and in the part of Treland with which 
he was connected, and in which devotion 
to the Monarchy and the settled institu- 
tions of the State was a practical principle 
with the people. The people of England 
and of Ulster had testified by the result of 
the clections their disposition to support 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the rights 
of property, the blessings of social order, 


hon. 
telligence, 
appeal made by 
recommendation of 
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and the stability of the State. ‘They were 
called on to exercise their high constitu- 
tional privileges as electors at a critical 
period, and they did exercise them in a 
way that showed their sense of their value 
and of the importance of theissue. ‘Thehon. 
Member for Marylebone (Sir S. Whalley) 
illustrated his argument by the stery of the 
tarantula; he would adopt another illus- 
tration and express a hope that the Govern- 
ment would not allow themselves to be 
caught in the spiderwebs of those heteroge- 
neous parties who would form an unnatural 
coafederacy in order to work their destruc. 
tion. Asan Irish Member he was glad of the 
overthrow of the late Government and the 
appointment of the present, for he believed | 
great and beneficial measures would result | 
to his country from their Administration. 


‘ . | 
Something was necessary to be done to 
allay the fever of popular discontent and | 


disaticetion that was wasting her energies 
aud maddening her people. He was con- 
vineed that some practical remedy would | 
be adopted, and speedily too, to set the | 
people at rest, check the current of sedi- | 


tious agitation, and remove the causes of | 


complaint and dissatisfaction. It was the | 
duty of that House to put aside all party 
feeling, to abandon all ground of personal 
differences and factious animosity, and 
induce all to unite in support of the insti- 
tutions of the country. ‘The measures the 
Government intended to propose were a 
guarantee of their anxiety to advance the 
tranquillity of the country. The question 
of tithes they were about to adjust satis- 
factorily and finally, consistently with a 
regard for the prosperity of the country. 
That question which had been such a 
fertile source of disturbance would be set 
at rest for a long series of years, and 
surely that wasan advantage. ‘I'he people 
of England and the loyal people of Ulster 
had shown that they ‘respected the privi- 
leges of the Monarch, and were deter- 
mined to stand by his Government; and 
he hoped that the Ministers and the Re- 
presentatives of England would not be 
borne down by Ireland and Scotland. He 
considered it incumbent on every impartial, 
right-minded, and independent man to 
give the present Ministers a fair trial, and 
he (Lord Castlereagh) would be wanting in 
his duty to his constituents and the country 
if he did not give them his assistance and 
vote for the Address. 

Mr. Barry would not have troubled 
the House but for the observations of the 
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noble Lord who had just sat down. Te 
represented as large and quite as intelli- 
geut a constituency as did the noble Lord. 
It was certainly not a constituency which 
had entered into an unnatural coalition to 
force two noble Lords upon that House, 
but one of the most free in Ireland, not 
hampered by landlords’, or any other 
extraneous influence, but who voted by 
right of their own property, freely and 
without coercion. He gave them no 
pledge; but at the hustings he made a 
simple declaration of his hostility to the 
men now in power, and that was enough 
to secure his triumphant return, The same 
| want of confidence in those men, exhibited 
| by his election, was felt by nineteen- 
| twentie ths of the people of Ireland, founded 
'upon the past acts of those men. ‘Talk of 
a fair trial! why, had they not been on 
trial for twenty years last past? Their 
principles were detested in Lreland, and it 
was only necessary in that country for a 
man to othe r himse it to a free constitucne y 
in and upon the single principle of hosti- 
“lity to the present Ministry, to be returned. 
| What confidence could be placed in the 
men they had employed in treland, who 
were sworn Orangemen ? He had been 
e was a Destructive. Ie was 
a eal Conservative, and those opposite 
| the real Destructives. He wished to 
drive out the owls and bats from the Bri- 
| tish Constitution—ay, and the rats too, 
He would place at the porch of the Con- 
stitution an Irish wolf-dog, with the Bri- 
ish lion; and the imperial eagle on the 
house top, to pounce upon the enemies ot 
the country. 

Mr. Kearsley, addressing himself d 
rectly to the Speaker, observed, that it 
was probably expected, that he rose to 
avail himself of the barliest opportunity to 
offer to the right hon. Gentleman those 
compliments upon his elevation to the 
Chair which were so justly his due. That, 
however, was not his intention, He rose 
to advert to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter), 
who had thought fit to bring up an angel 
from below to influence the Debate. Now 
what he had to say was this:—he would 
most cheerfully give his vote for that Being, 
upon condition that he would take the 
late Pay-master of the forces and all his 
tag-rag-and-bobtail away to sup with him 
that night. 

Dr. Bowring denied, that the represent- 
ation made by hon, Members, in the course 
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of the Debate, as to the influence pos- 
sessed by the present Ministers upon the 
Continent, and the advantage of that 
influence to this country, was a correct 
representation. This was a subject which 


had fallen within the sphere of his observa- | 


tion, and he could speak with confidence 
upon it. 


form Bul, amid the shouts of coneurrine 
millions, this country took up 


that she was identified with the progress 
of liberty. 
Ministry to power had totally changed the 


prospect; and he feared that opportunities | 
had been lost of benefiting the country | 


which never would be reeained, When 
called upon for a vote of contidence in 


the present Government, he could only | 


answer, that he was not ignorant enough 
of the past, or credulous enough as to the 
future, to place power in such hands. 
They were willing to recognize the Reform 
5 oD 
Bill. Doubtless they were as an historical 
fact; but not as a living principle, from 
’ - I > 
which it was intended by the advocates of 


that measure,and expected by the people of | 


England, that much benefit was to accrue. 


His Majesty had told them, that the di- | 


plomatic relations between him and other 
courts were uninterrupted, and that the 


spirit of peace and harmony prevailed. 
| were appomted to watch. 


He (Dr. Bowring) hoped that this country 
was looking to something better than mere 
relations of friendship and diplomacy be 
tween kings, princes, aud courtiers. Such 
alliances were not durable. No alliances 
were likely to be permanent which wer 
not based upon the broad foundation of 
national interests upon the common 
sympathies, the common hopes, and the 
common prosperity of nations. 


dually, and as a party, had never lost an 


opportunity of throwing impediments in| 
noble 


the way of improvement. ‘The 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool (Lord 
Sandon), seemed to have delivered him- 
self over to a strange delusion, when lhe 
said that this country had gained the 
confidence of the despotic, and not lost 
the affections of the free. But no art 
would amalgamate hostile principles, and 
we had to choose between (for we could 
not possess both) the esteem of the op- 


When the power of corruption | 
was broken by the enactment of the Re- | 


' a new | 
position in the civilized world. It was felt | 


’ 7 | 
The adveut of the present 


Such al- | 
liances could not be formed by an anti- | 
reforming Ministry; for such he must call | 
a Ministry composed of men who, indivi- | 





pressors or the oppressed, Under many of 
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the despotic and nearly barbarous govern- 
ments of the world, it was true, there were to 
he found some generous and {reedom-seek - 
ine men, who looked to the course of events 
in intelligent, influential, maguificent Eng- 


land, as the guide by whieh their own 


efforts in the cause of liberty should be 
} 
t 


directed, Tle desired to see this country 
atford sources of hope and confidence to 
the inhabitants of those 
were endeavouring to better their institu- 
tions, for he was satisfied that in propor- 
tion as we attained the blessings of free- 
dom for ourselves, we were interested and 
encouraged to spread them through the 
world, not by violent interference, but by 
ennobling example. tHe was aware that, 
in certain courts, the appointment of the 
would be hailed with shouts 
he would not on 
that account shrink from asserting that, 
which might 
dividuals in this coun- 


kinedoms who 


froverniment 
of congratulation; but 


notwithstanding the homage 
be paid by many 1 
try to the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
there were certain Representatives sent 
to some courts who were neither populat 
their nomimation§ sane- 
tioned by the approval of the great ma- 
jority of ‘the people of this country, not 
wise enough to aid us in any emergency 
in which the interests of Eneland might 
be exposed to the machinations of those 
Governments over whose proceedings they 
| Calls of 


enough to have 


’ 


nestion. | 


ss f) 
© 4 


d to withdraw, 
Gallery had been half cleared, 


Strauce rs—_— s Were 


order 
and the 
when 
The ¢ han ellor of the Bx hequei rose to 
lfecl, Sir, that in the 


hisoceasion, 


address the House 


situation tn which Istand pont 
it might seem to argue a disrespect towards 
this Ilouse, totally alien to my feelings, if 
I were to allow this debate to close, and 
the division to be taken, without availing 
myself of the opportunity which is pre- 
sented of giving the House those explana- 
tions which have been required during the 
However my opin- 
ion may have occasionally differed from 
many of those whom I have the honour 
to address, I trust that I have never, upon 
any occasion, or under any circumstances, 
shown a disposition to treat with disre- 
spect any portion of the Members of this 


House, or to shrink from giving an explana- 


preceding discussion, 





From a Pamphlet published by Roake and 
Varty, 
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tion, either as to my conduct when acting 
In a private capacity, or when called upon 
as a Member of his Mayesty’s Government 
to give those explanations, or to express 


those views, which in the performance of 


my public duty I am bound to submit to 
the House. 

I shall, therefore, with the permission 
of the House, trusting to the continuance 
of that indulgence which in former Parlia- 
ments | have so frequently experienced, 
and relying upon their consideration of 
the position in which I stand, charged as 
1am with the important duties which have 
fallen to my lot-—I shall, I repeat, under 
these circumstances, confidently reckon 
upon their patient and indulgent attention 
whilst I proceed to recapitulate and re- 
view the matters which have been alluded 
to in the course of the debate — the 
doubts expressed, and the explanations 
demanded. 

I shall, in the first place, refer to the 
circumstances under which the present 
Government was constituted; L shall de- 
fend the course which [ thought it my 
duty to advise the King to pursue at the 
period of its formation ; and give accurate 
delineations of the measures which it is 
the intention of his Majesty’s Governmeut 
to introduce; those explanations the 
House has a right to require, and T should 
shrink from that duty which is imposed 
upon me if f did not avow a willing dispo- 
sition to atlord them. | stand here as the 
Minister of the Crown- —placed In’ this 
situation by no act of my own—iu conse- 
quence of no dexterous combination with 
those to whose principles T have been 
uniformly opposed, and with whom T might 
frequently have made, had [| been so in- 
clined, a temporary alliance for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the former Govern- 
ment. | stand here in fulfilment of a 
public duty, shrinking from no respousi- 
bility, with no arrogant pretensions of 
defying or disregarding the opinions of 
the majority of this House, yet still re- 
solved to persevere to the last, so far as is 
consistent with the honour of a public 
man, in maintaining the prerogative of 
the Crown, and in fulfilling those duties 
which I owe to my King and to my 
country. 

In vindication of the course which I 
have pursued, it is necessary that I should 
refer to the circumstances which preceded 
the dissolution of the last Government. | 
have been asked whether I would impose 
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on the King in his personal capacity, the 
responsibility of the dismissal of that Go 
vernment? In auswer to this question, | 
will at once declare, that 1 claim all the 
responsibility which properly belongs to 
me asa public man; | am responsible for 
the assumption of vi duty which | have 
undertaken, and, if you please, | am, by 
my acceptance or oF a responsible for 
the removal of the late Government. God 
forbid that [ should endeavour to transfer 
any responsibility which ought properly 

to devolve upon me to that high and 
sacred authority which the constitution of 


this country recognizes as incapable of 


error, and every act of which it imputes to 
the advice of responsible counsellors. But 
whilst I disclaim all intention of shrinking 
from that responsibility, which one situ- 
ated as 1 am, must vecessarily incur; | 
must at the same time unhesitatingly 
assert, what is perfectly consistent with 
the truth, and what is due to respect for 
my own character,—namely, that I was 
not, and under no circumstances would | 
have been a party to any secret counselling 
or instigating the removal of any Go- 
vernment. But although I have not taken 
any part in procuring the dismissal of the 
late Government, although L could not 
from circumstances which are notorious to 
the world, hold communication with any 
of those with whom I have now. the 
honour to act, much less with the highest 
authority in the State, as to the propriety 
or policy of that dismissal, still | do con 
ceive that by the assumption of office, the 
responsibility of the ehange which has 
taken place is transferred from the fara 
to its advisers; and I am ready—be th: 
mi yority against me what it inay——to take 
all the re sponsibility which constitutionally 
belongs to me, and to submit to any con- 
sequences to whee h the assumption of that 
responsibility may expose me. 

I do not, then, hesitate to express it a: 
my opinion, that the act by which the last 
Government was removed was an act per- 


fectly justifiable. I will, for the purpose of 


proving this proposition, take a review of 
the state of the country for some time past. 
Looking back to the mecting of the Re- 
formed Parliament in February, 1833, it 
will be seen that the Government which 
was formed under the auspices of Lord 
Grey, and which had carried the Reform 
Bill, continued in a successful course for a 
certain period. Was I one of those who 
refused to recoguise and submit to the great 
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change which had then recently been 
effected ? Was I not the first to avow, in 
1833, that the old tactics of party were no 
longer applicable to the new circumstances 
of the Government of the country, and 
that I would give my support to the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Grey as long as that 
Government attempted to act upon the 


principle of maintaining the institutions of 


the country, and in maintaining—not ex- 
cluding the improvement of them? Did I 
seek for opportunities to embarrass that 
Government ? How many occasions were 
there of which [ might not have availed 
myself, if I had been solicitous to obtain 
power, to obstruct the course of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Grey? > When _ the 
House of Commons determined by a 
vote of one night to repeal the malt-tax, 
and I heard that that vote would be fol- 
lowed by the removal of Lord Althorp from 
his place in the Government, by his im- 
mediate resignation, in consequence of his 
declared inability to concede on this point 
to the demand of a majority of this House, 
consistently with the maintenance of pub- 
lic credit—did I seek any plausible pretext 
of joining those who were upon that ques- 
tion opposed to the Government, and 
thereby increase its embarrassment ? Did 
I not tender my advice that this House 
should reconsider that vote, and did I not 
share the unpopularity of rescinding the 
resolution for the removal of a tax to which 
many of my own friends were decided op- 
ponents. Again, when the noble Lord 
(Stanley), then Secretary for the Colonies, 
brought forward the measure for the settle- 
ment of the great question of Slavery, when 


the noble Lord had at first proposed a loan | 


of 15,000,000/ to slave proprietors, and 
afterwards, to the surprise of a large num- 


ber of this House, as well as the public | 


generally, found it necessary to change his 
proposition into a grant of 20,000,000/, 
although [ differed from the noble Lord 
as to that measure in 
detail, was [I not the first to support the 
noble Lord in his proposition for the in- 
creased vote, and to do all in my power to 
persuade the House ef Commons to sanc- 


Some 


tion it, as a vote essential to the success of 


the measure, and deeply involving the pub- 
lie honour? During the whole of the 
vears 1833 and 1834, so far from showing 
any disposition to resume power by a com- 
bination with men to whose principles I 
was more opposed than to those of the Go- 
vernment, my constant efforts were directed 
to maintain that Government against the 
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attacks of opponents more eager for innova- 
tion for than Ministers themselves, and I 
have ever given them my cordial support and 
assistance upon every question on which 
the course of the Government was in ac- 
cordance with my own principles. 

I will now refer to the circumstances 
which k d to my be ing placed in the position 
I now occupy. In May, 1854, the Go- 
vernment of Lord Gr ¥ lost the services of 
those of its Members in whom the country 
reposed the highest confidence, and it will 
be in the reeollection of the House, that 
Lord Girey was sos nsible of the loss he 


had sustained from the secession of those 
colleagues as to resolve upon retiring from 
the Administration hims:If. 
viuled 


reconstructed the 
1 


When pre- 
Lord Grey 
but he 
Ad- 


re- 


office, 


Crovernment : 


upon to retain 


was fully sensible of the loss his 
ministration had sustained the 
tirement of those who had quitted it, and 
to whose assistance he had attached the 
greatest importance. He was also aware 
of, and felt most srtongly, the embarrass- 
ments which threatened the Government 
from what his Lordship called “ the pres- 
sure from without.” Ina letter to Lord 
Ebrington, Lord Grey said,—‘ Founded 
‘on the principles of Reform, the present 
‘ Administration must necessarily look to 
But 
‘in pursuing a course of salutary improve- 
‘ment, I feel it indispensable that we shall 
‘be allowed to proceed with deliberation 

and caution, and above all, that we should 
‘not be urged by a constant and active pres- 
‘sure from without to the adoption of any 

measures, the necessity of which has not 
“ been fully proved, and which not 

strictly reeulated by a eareful attention 

to the settled interests of the country, both 

in Church and State. On no other prin- 

ciple can this or any other Administration 


from 


‘the correction of all proved abuses. 


are 


|‘ be conducted with advantage or safety.’ 


Who can doubt that the loss of the four 
Cabinet Ministers who seceded on the oe- 
easion IT am referring to—Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, the Earl of Ripon, and 
the Duke of Riehmond—had a material 
tendeney to weaken the authority of Lord 
Grey's Government, and to shake the con- 
fidence of the public in it? However, the 
Government proceeded, severe as was the 
shock it had sustained—but scarcely one 
short month elapsed, before Lord Grey 
himself, and those immediately connected 
with hin, Lord ( ‘arlisle and Lord Howick, 
retired from the Administration. It was 
pon that oceasion that his Majesty, anxious 
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alone for the public interests, alarmed at 
these repeated secessions, secing that they 
proceeded, not from hostile combinations, 


but from internal dissensions, or intrigues, | 
expressed an earnest wish that a Go- | 
vernment should be formed upon some 


new foundation, combining men of different 
parties in the publie serviec. I believe it 
is no sceret, that a communication was 


made by Lord Melbourne, at his Majesty's | 


desire, to the noble Lord (Lord Stanley,) 
the Duke of Wellington, and myself, with 


this view. I feel bound to state, that Lord | 
Melbourne discouraged the plan, and was | 


not desirous that the negotiation should be 


entered into, because his Lordship saw no | 


reason to hope that it would end in a satis- 
factory result. The other partics, too, I 
must mention, were as little sanguine as 
Lord Melbourne, that by the means pro- 
jected an efficient and permanent Adminis- 
tration could be formed at that period. I 
refer, however, to this transaction, as show- 


ing how deeply sensible his Majesty was of 


the difficulties in which the country was 
involved, and how anxiously he desired, by 


every means within his control, to obviate | 


those difficulties. ‘The Government was 
again reconstructed—reconstructed under 
the auspices of Lord Melbourne; but I now 
publicly assert, in the face of Parliament 


and the country, that the foundation of 


that Government rested upon the continu- 


ance of Lord Althorp as Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer with the lead of the House of | 


Commons; that the consent of Lord Althorp 
to resume these functions was the corner- 
stone upon which the Government of Lord 
Melbourne was built, and that had Lord 
Althorp withheld that consent, Lord Mel- 
bourne would not have attenipted to form 
an Administration. Let me also refer to 
the public declaration of Lord Grey as to 
the importance of Lord Althorp’s continu- 
ance in office and in the House of Commons. 
On the 9th of July, Lord Grey said, re- 
ferring to the communications with Mr. 
O'Connell! respecting the Irish Bill: —*‘ But 
‘this new state of affairs deprived me of 


. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, the leading 
Member of the Government in the Com- 


* 


na 


confidence rested, whom I considered as 
my right arm, and without whose assist- 
ance I felt it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to goon. Former breaches had con- 
siderably weakened the Government, this 


a 


- 
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the assistance of my noble Friend the | 


mons, the individual on whom my chief | 
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‘ my place at its head, with any view to 

‘serve the Crown or the country for any 
| © useful purpose.’ 
| Thus, then, it appears that the retire. 
/ment of Lord Grey was determined by the 
retirement of Lord Althorp, and that the 
basis on which the Melbourne Administra- 
tion was founded, was this, that Lord 
Althorp should return to oftiee, and, con- 
trary to his own declared wishes and in- 
clinations, resume the leadership of the 
House of Commons. ‘The Melbourne Go. 
vernment was thus constructed, but the 
Session, though nearly at a close, did not 
terminate without a ditference between the 
Houses of Lords and Commons on the 
Irish ‘Tithe Bill. I will put it to the 
House whether, under such circumstances, 
it was not perfectly natural, on the neces- 
sary retirement of Lord Althorp from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the 
lead of the House of Commons, that his 
Majesty should review the position of public 
affairs, and should anxiously consider the 
question, whether he should continue the 
Government, shattered as it was to its 
foundation, or seek for an Administration 

constructed on a new basis? Was there 
_any hope that compensation could be found 
| for the successive losses the Reform Go- 
vernment had sustained—the loss of Lord 
| Stanley, of Sir James Graham, of the 
| Duke of Richmond, of Lord Ripon, of Lord 
| Carlisle, of Lord Grey, and lastly, of Lord 
Althorp? From what quarter of the horizon 
did the ray of light and hope proceed ? 
If there were a chance of success it must 
have been in the single expectation of the 
consistent and unanimous support which 
| the Government would receive at the hands 
of those who held extreme opinions upon 
popular questions. But what hope of 
support had the Government from that 
quarter? Was it not the fact, that it was 
to the series of attacks made one after an- 
other from that quarter that the weakness 
of the Government was to be attributed ? 
| —Who was the Member of the new Cabinet 
| best entitled to claim support from the po- 
pular party, and especially from the popular 
party in Ireland? Was it not Lord Dun- 
| cannon, named to the oftice of Secretary of 
State from his especial connection with 
i Ireland? Now mark the indications of 
gratitude for this appointment, and the 
prospect that Lord Duncannon had of cor- 
dial support from the only party on which 
' he could place a reliance. On the 11th of 


new breach placed it in a situation in | October last, a month preceding the disso- 
which I conld not well hope to retain | lution of Lord Melbourne's Government, 
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the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
addressed a letter to Lord Duncannon, 
having for its motto. “ Hurrah for the 
Repeal,’ and the authority given for the 
motto was, “ Wild Irish ery.” The follow- 
ing is an extract from that letter :—*‘ My 
‘Lord, I write more in sorrow than in 
‘anger, more in regret than in hostility. 
It is true that you have deceived me— 
bitterly and cruelly deceived Treland, but 
we should have known you better. You 
belong to the Whigs, and after four years 
of the most emaciating expericnce we 
ought, indeed, to have known, that Ire- 
land had nothing to expect from the 
Whigs but insolent contempt, and malig- 
nant but treacherous hostility.’ his, it 
might be supposed, was an ebullition of 
ardent and heated delivered 
under circumstances of strong excitement ; 
but no, it was no such thing; it was 
written from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s cal retreat at Derrynane Abbey, 
and when the hon. and Jearned Gentle- 
man was in the most tranquil vein possible. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said so 
himself. ‘It is,’ continued the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, ‘my duty tranquilly 
‘but firmly to declare to the people of 
‘Ireland that they have nothing to expect 
‘from you; that you are as deeply steeped 
in the old system of misgovernment, as if 
you never proclaimed liberal principles, 
and that we must have a change of men 
before we have any chance of a change 
of measures. Still I do confess, I have 
arrived at this conclusion with regret. I 
feel nothing of the passion of anger; I 
cherish no hasty or violent resentment. 
Sut I do fecl strongly the impulses of 
that duty which commands me to struggle 
unremittingly to procure for Ireland a 
domestic Legislature, where, and where 
alone, a sympathy between the Irish and 
‘ their rulers can originate and be fostered.’ 
So much for the opinions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman respecting the constitu- 
tion of the Melbourne Administration and 
Lord Duncannon, whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had at first hailed as a 
most popular acquisition to that Ministry. 
The House will see that, according to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s own 
showing, no change of men could possibly 
prejudice the interests of Ireland, that the 
Melbourne Cabinet was so bad, that even 
the present is far preferable to it, and 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self is bound, therefore, to give it at least 
comparative support. 
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And now for the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman’s opinions as to individuals connected 
with the Melbourne Administration. In 
the same letter from which I have just 
quoted, the following passages occur :— 


© Of what value is it to Ireland that Earl 
‘Gre ¥ should have retired, if he has left 
‘to his sueeessors the same proud and ma- 


‘lignant hatred he appeared to entertain 
‘towards the [rish nation? Are the 
‘ presentatives of that sentiment predomi- 
‘nant in the Cabinet? I know that—(can 
I beheve my eyes when IT read it ?)—that 
Lord Jobn Russell cherishes feelings of a 
‘similar description. Ireland in the un- 
‘just and disgraceful seantiness of her Re- 
‘form Pill, felt deeply, and deplorably felt, 
* that hostility.’ With Lord 
Melbourne, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, ‘1 know, and evervbody knows, 
‘that Lord ' ' 


‘ powers of mind to be able to comprehend 


re. 


regard to 


Melhourne wants  suflicient 
‘the favourable opportunities afforded him 
ular party—that is, 
‘emphatically, Ireland. In plain’ truth, 
‘my Lord, it is quite manifest that Lord 
‘ Melbourne is utterly incompetent for the 
‘ high office he holds. It is lamentable to 
think that the destinies of the Irish people 
‘should depend in any degree on so in- 
‘ eflicient a person.” Next came Lord 
Lansdowne, of whom the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, ‘ Lord Lansdowne, too, is 
‘ hostile to Ireland, with a hatred the more 
* active and persevering because he is bound 
‘ by every obligation, to entertain diametri- 
‘ cally opposite sentiments.’ T will trouble 
the House with but one quotation more 
from this deliberate and tranquil letter of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to Lord 
Duncannon :—* On this account, then, | 
‘repeat the chorus of that song called 
«The Wild Irish Cry ”>— Hurrah for 
‘the Repeal.’ You a much better 
‘ Repealer than I am. Your conduct, and 
‘that of your colleagues, has made more 
‘of the people inveterate for repeal than 
‘ any arguments or exertions of mine could 
‘ possibly do. Continue to govern Jreland 
‘under the special guidance of “ the sage 
‘ father of all the Hannibals,” and you may 
* possibly see the bench—but no, that is 
‘ ground too sacred to be touched in public 
‘—but you will see Ireland sufficiently 
‘ strong to laugh to scorn every malignant 
‘enemy, whether Whig or Orange ‘Tory.’ 
Thus had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
disposed of Lord Duncannon, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Plunkett, 
and lastly Lord Melbourne himself. Is 
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it not then clear to demonstration that the 
Melbourne Cabinet had not the faintest 
hope of support from that party on which 
its main reliance must have been placed. 

Let me then again ask, whether it were 
unnatural or unreasonable for his Majesty, 
in considering the component parts of that 
Administration, and the prospect of its 
being able to maintain its ground, weakened 
as it had been by the loss of the most 
powerful members of the Grey Covern- 
ment, and further embarrassed by the re- 
currence of that event, and which had 
caused Lord Grey’s retirement, and would 
have prevented Lord Melbourne from form- 
ing any Administration at all—namely, the 
resignation of Lord Althorp and his’ re- 
moval from the House of Commons—lct 
me, T say, ask whether it was at all sur- 
prising that his Majesty should doubt the 
propriety of continuing the reins of Go- 
vernment in the hands of men who, three 
months before, rested their exclusive hope 
of success on the aid of Lord Althorp. 

I have already stated that I was no party 
in the remotest degree to the removal of 
the former Government, never having 
either advised or even contemplated it ; yet 
I feel that the acceptance of office does im- 
pose upon me a full share in the responsi- 
bility which my noble Friend (the Duke 
of Wellington) has contracted. I am now 
here to answer under that responsibility. If 
my noble Friend has acted unconstitu- 
tionally—if my noble Friend has done any 
thing wrong in his assumption of the 
Government, I, by my subsequent accept- 
ance of office, have contracted in an equal 
degree, the responsibility thus incurred. 
It has been said, that it was a most grievous 
crime and a dangerous precedent for any 
one man to monopolize so many offices. My 
first answer to this assertion is, that there 
is nothing unconstitutional in a man holding 
two offices, and that the propriety of their 
tenure depends upon the state of public 
affairs, and the intention with which they 
are accepted. The Duke of Wellington, it 
is true, held the offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury, and of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and 
had the power, in the last capacity, of 
performing all the duties connected with 
either the Foreign, Colonial, or Home 
Offices. The delivery to him of the Seals 
of the Home Office conferred upon him 


the right to exercise all the functions of 


the other two departments — the right 
to advise the Crown on foreign and colo- 
nial matters, contracting, of course, all 
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the responsibility which might attach to 
such advice. There might be inconvenience 
arising from the assumption of all these 
powers by one individual, but such an 
assumption is not unconstitutional. — It 
is the constant practice that the secretary 
of one department acts for the seerctary 
of another, during intervals of recreation, 
or periods of sickness; but IT) will not 
rest the defence of my noble Friend on any 
ground so narrow. My noble Friend as- 
sumed the double offices from the purest 
motives,—from his conviction that it was 
necessary for the public service. He had 


assumed them—not with the intention of 


arrogating to himself the supreme powers 


of the State, but for the express purpose of 


mere temporary occupation, with a view to 
deliver up those powers in their full in 
tegrity to another. The noble Lord (the 
Member for Yorkshire) has stated that tivis 
assumption was perfectly new in the history 
of this country, and has said (1 believe | 
have taken down the noble Lord’s words 
correctly) that if there should be an old 
Whig of the Rockingham school now alive, 
the hairs of that old Whig would stand on 
end on hearing that one man had assumed 


two such offices as those of the Seeretary of 


State and First Lord of the ‘Treasury. But 
I shall show that, in the good times of 
Whig predominance, an instance occurred 
when an assumption of equal powers took 
place in order to defeat the Jacobite 
party, and obstruct the views of the Pre- 
tender. The noble Lord is well read in 
history, and is doubtless acquainted with 


the events which occurred at the close of 


the reign of Queen Anne. ‘The noble Lord 
may perhaps recollect that a short time 
previously to her death the Earl of Oxford 
had been removed from power, and Lord 
Bolingbroke speculated upon the assumption 
of supreme authority, and upon the means 
of constituting a Government consonant 
to his own views. The historian thus 
narrates the circumstance under which on 
individual did assume many high trusts, 
for the purpose of defeating the principles 
of the Tories, and the views of the Jacobite 
party. ‘* Lord Bolingbroke employed this 
awful interval (the sickness of the Queen) 
in regulating his political arrangements, 
and the most alarming apprehensions seized 
upon all the true friends and well-wishers 
of the country. The Whigs, however, 
were not inactive, the indisposition of the 
Queen increased, and the Committee of 


the Privy Council, sitting at the Palace of 


Kensington, began to make prompt and 
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effectual arrangements. The Duke of{ Inow come to the subject of the dissolu- 


Shrewsbury was present, and saw the crisis 
had now arrived when a decisive course 
must be adopted, aided by the support of 
the Hanoverian party. The Dukes of 
Argyll and Somerset entered the Council- 
chamber, and the post of Lord Treasurer 
was filled up, the Council recommending 
to the Queen the Duke of Shrewsbury as 
the fittest person for that office. ‘The 
Queen delivered to him the white staff, 
desiring him to use it for the good of her 
people. ‘The same afternoon Lord Somers 
shook off his bodily imfirmities, and re- 
paired to Kensington, accompanied — by 
several Privy Councillors of his party. 
The Duke of Shrewsbury desired to return 
to the Queen the Lord Chamberlain’s 
staff, but she directed him to keep both, so 
that he was possessed at one and the same 
time of three of the greatest posts in the 
kingdom, namely, those of Lord High 
Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland.” Was there a 
whisper of objection to this on the part of 
Whig authorities? Did Lord Somers de- 
nounce the act as unconstitutional? On 
the contrary, he sanctioned it by his pre- 
sence! It was the urgency of the crisis,— 
it was the intention of the act that vindi- 
cated it, and extracted all the danger from 
the precedent. Apply the same principles 
to this case. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
was offered the situation of Prime Minister 
at a time of great difficulty. He believed 
it better for the interests of the King and 
of the country, that that post should be 
occupied by another person, and that per- 
son was not in England. The noble Duke 
stated in his letter to me, that he had ad- 
vised the King to send for me as his 
Majesty’s Prime Minister, and that he had 
determined to assume certain offices him- 
self, because he thought nothing would be 
so unfair as to ask me to take upon myself 
the management of an Administration, the 
whole of which had not been left to my 
formation ; and further, that, if he ap- 
pointed other individuals to exercise the 
high duties of those offices, I might prob- 
ably be under an embarrassment in ad- 
vising the King to remove them. It was 
to obviate such an embarrassment and dif- 
ficulty, and to leave the appointments to 
myself unfettered, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington thought it better for the Crown, 
and fairer to me to make an arrangement 
in its nature and character temporary. So 
much for that question. 
VOL, XXVI. {Tx 
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tion of the late Parliament. I have been 
asked whether I take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of that proceeding? and without 
a moment’s hesitation, I answer that I do 
take upon myself the responsibility of the 
dissolution. The moment I returned to 
this country to undertake the arduous 
duties now imposed upon me, I did de- 
termine that I would leave no constitu- 
tional effort untried to enable me satisfac- 
torily to discharge the trust reposed in 
me. I did fear that if 1 had met the late 
Parliament, I should have been obstructed 
in my course, and obstructed in a manner, 
and at a season, which might have pre- 
cluded an appeal to the people. But it is 
unnecessary for me to assign reasons for this 
opinion. Was it not the constant boast 
that the late Parliament had unbounded 
confidence in the late Government? And 
why should those who declare they are 
ready to condemn me without a hearing, 
be surprised at my appeal to the judgment 
of another, and a higher, and a fairer 
tribunal—the public sense of the people? 
Notwithstanding the specious reasons which 
have been usually assigned for the disso- 
lution, I believe it will be found, that 
whenever there has occurred an extensive 
change of Government, a dissolution of 
Parliament has followed. In the year 
1784, a change took place in the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Pitt was appointed to the office 
of Prime Minister, and in the same year a 
dissolution took place. Again, in 1806, 
when the Administration of Lords Grey 
and Grenville was formed, the Parliament, 
which had only sat four years, was shortly 
after the assumption of power by those 
Noblemen dissolved. It was on that occa- 
sion urged, that a negotiation with France 
having failed, it became necessary to refer 
to the sense of the country, but I never 
will admit that the failure of the negotia- 
tion with France could constitute any suf- 
ficient grounds for the dissolution of a 
Parliament which there was not the slightest 
reason to believe was adverse to the con- 
tinuance of the war, or dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the negotiation. In the year 
1807, another change took place in the 
Government by the accessionof Mr. Perceval 
to power, and then again a dissolution im- 
mediately took place. In the year 1830, 
Earl Grey was called into office as Prime 
Minister, and shortly after the vote in 
committee on the Reform Bill, the Parlia- 
ment which had been elected in 1830, was 
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dissolved in 1831. Tlence it appears that, 
in the cases of the four last extensive 
changes in the Government, those changes 
have been followed by a dissolution of the 
then existing Parliament. The present, 
however, I believe to be the first occasion 
upon which the House of Commons has 
ver proceeded to record its dissatisfaction 
at the exercise of the prerogative of dis- 
solution. 

[ have been told, and indeed it has been 
implied in the course of this debate, that 
although [ might have been no party to 
the dismissal of the late Ministry and al- 
though I was utterly ignorant of the in- 
tention to dismiss it, yet that | ought to 
have advised the Throne to recall the Go- 
vernment of Lord Melbourne, and that I 
should have considered myself disqualified 
from undertaking the Government of the 
country. The whole ground of objection 
to my possession of power is this, that, in 
consequence of the revolution in power 
which has taken place, and of the necessity 
of acting in the spirit and on the principles 
of the Reform Bill,—I am unfit to be in 
office, and therefore ought to have declined 
it. But I have never considered the Reform 
Bill to be a machine, the secret springs and 
working of which are only known to 
those by whom it has been constructed, or 
that its effect is to be the exclusion of 
any portion of the King’s subjects from 
their Monarch’s service. No sacrifice of 
principle was required from me by the 
King; on the contrary, I was desired to 
form an Administration such as seemed to 
myself best for the public service, to adopt 
such measures as I conceived most likely to 
advance the public interests; and I will 
therefore, ask any man outside the walls of 
Parliament, and free from the contagion of 
party, whether he would not entertain a 
mean opinion of me, had I, under such cir- 
cumstances, said to the King,—* I feel for 
your difficulties, but I decline your service ; 
[ never can propose measures that will 
satisfy the House of Commons, and I there- 
fore advise you to resort to some other 
quarter for assistance.” 

[t has been urged against me, that T 
and those with whom I have acted in the 
Commons Hlouse of Parliament were at 
constant variance with the Reform Go- 
vernments of Earl Grey and of Lord 
Melbourne, and that we have contended 
against those Administrations which, it 
was assumed, were supported by the 
unanimous voice of Reformers. Upon this 


, 
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head there has been much declamation, 
which is certainly more captivating than 
facts, but facts are a little more con- 
clusive as evidence, and I will refer to 
certain notorious facts—facts upon record 
for the purpose of deciding the question 
whether or not I have acted as was alleged, 
in constant opposition to the Reform Go 
vernments, and in continued hostility to 
the united body of Reformers. — I reject 
with scorn the doctrine, that because a 
public man resisted the Reform Bill— 
resisted a great change in the balance 
of political power, and in the constitution 
of the governing body—le must be placed 
under a ban of perpetual exclusion—de- 
nounecd as an alien from the institutions of 
hisnative land, and disqualified for public ser- 
vice as the patron of corruption and abuse. 
This convenient doctrine is founded on 
the assumption that the House of Com- 
mons, since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
has been divided into two parties—the ad- 
voeates and the opponents of the Reform- 
ing Government. A reference to facts 
will show that such has not been the ease, 
but, on the contrary, that IT, an anti-Re- 
former, so far as the constitution of the 
House of Commons is concerned, have 
been the supporter of the Government, and 
that itis the Reformers themselves who 
have opposed them. ‘To establish the truth 
of this I] will review the principal domestic 
questions which have been discussed since 
the first meeting of the reformed Par- 


»o« 


liament in Feb. 1833. On the meeting of 


that Parliament an Amendment was moved 
on the Address—the “ bloody and brutal 
address,”as it was called by the Member 
for Dublin. The Government resisted that 
Amendment; I supported them, and was 
one of a very large majority. On the first 
reading of the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, 
the Government were opposed by many, 
but I supported them. Next came Mr. 
Attwood’s motion on the subject of the ge- 
neral distress; there I supported the Go- 
vernment. So also on Mr. Harvey’s motion 
relative to the Publication of the Lists of 
Divisions ; on Mr. Grote’s motion upon the 
vote by Ballot; and on Mr. Rippon’s mo- 
tion for the Exclusion of the Bishops from 
the House of Lords. The Government 
opposed also the repeal of the Malt-tax, and 
I Jent them my assistance. On the motion 
for the alteration of the Corn-laws, and for 


a substitution of a Property-tax in licu of 


the duties on malt; on the grant of pe- 
cuniary relief to the Lrish Clerey ; on Mr 
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Tennyson’s motion for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act; on Mr. Harvey’s second 
motion upon the Pension List; on Sir 


William Ingilby’s resolution for the Re- | 
duction of the Malt-dutics ; on Mr, Buck- | 
ingham’s proposition relative to impress- | 


ment; on Mr. Hume’s motion on the Corn- 
laws; on Lord Althorp’s proposition with 
respect to the Church-rates; on 
O’Connell’s motion for the Repeal of the 
Union—on every one of these occasions | 
have found myself in close connexion with 
the Government, and lending them my 
most earnest and zcalous assistance and sup- 
port. 
Now other side of the ac- 


take the 


count. Ihave diifered from the Govern. | 
ment on the question of the admission of 


Dissenters into the Universities: and I 
had also the serious misfortune 
from them on the motion for a Committee 
for the persecution of Baron Smith. 
ted also against them on the question of the 
Irish Church Temporalities, and 

Lord Althorp’s proposition to make 

notes above the value of 5/. a legal tender. 
strike the balance. Look at 
questions on which I have supported, and 
those on which I have opposed the Reform 


Government—compare their number, com- 


Now 


pare their relative importance, and then | 
'tion in which I am placed, and that your 


decide—whether I or the ultra-Reformers 
were the parties differing the most in views 


and principles from the Government of | 
| Minister of State. 


Lord Grey, At the same time I feel it my 
duty to declare, that | 


false professions. 


taken place; that there had been a com- 
plete revolution in the possession of power, 


and that necessarily there must be on the | 


part of public men, who meant honestly by 
their country, a spirit of accommodation in 
their public course to the altered circum- 
stances of Government. 
not say that I intend in power, or as a con- 


dition on which toretain power, to adopt | 
any course differing in principle from that | 
which I pursued in opposition, subsequently | 
On | 
questions in which I opposed the late Go. | 
to maintain the | 
| omen, a positive evil, that the military Go- 


to the passing of the Bill of Reform. 


vernment 1 intend still 
principles which actuated that opposition. 
I do not mean to vote for a compulsory ob- 
ligation on the Universities to admit Dis- 
senters within their walls, but will leave 
that question to be determined by the Uni- 
versities themselves. Talso intend to main- 
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Mr. | 
support. 


| viating from any principles which I have 
lever professed. 


‘of public principle, but at 


to differ 


I VO- | 


the | 


will not try to con- | 


ciliate the support of the House by any | 


After the passing of the 
Reform Bill I saw that a great change had | 


I, however, can- 
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tain the same principles on which T acted 
with reference to the Church Temporalitics 
Bill, and I will not consent to the diver 
sion of Eeelesiastical property to other than 


Keclesiastical purposes. If I diiler from 
the majority of the House, I reeret it.< J] 
differ from them with respect, but I will 
not make the sacrifice of my opinions on 
the two points to which T have referred for 
the purpose of gaining their favour or their 
I am no apostate; Tam not de- 


The rule of my conduct in 
office, will be that which I have taken for 
ke no sacrifice 
time 
not to stand in fruitless opnosition to the 
operation of changes in our Institutions, the 
making of which I certainly deprecated, 
but which when made I was among the 
first to r cognise as final and irrevocable. 

I hope that the Tlouse will allow me to 
take a view of the measures indicated by 
the King’s Speech, as those hereafter to be 
proposed by the Government, and to aflord 
the House the explanation respecting them 
which has already been required of me. I 
am afraid that I am trespassing on your 
attention at a length which may become 


ny rule out of office, to ma 
the same 


| wearisome to your patience, but I trust 


that you will make allowance for the situa- 


possible disinclination to hear me as a pri- 
vate individual will net apply to me asa 
The first point noticed 
in the King’s Speech, is our relations 
with foreign princes and states. The Go- 
vernment declares its carnest desire to cul- 
tivate the relations of amity with them. 
The Government states, that they enter- 


| tained confident expectations of being able 


to maintain the blessings of peace. They 
already see a tendency to increased confi- 
dence in the British Ministry, on the part 
of some of the great powers of Europe, and 
that confidence has been manisfested by 
the commencement of a reduction in the mi- 
litary establishments of two of them. I al- 
lude to the fact, that Austria and Prussia 
have both begun to reduce their military 
force—the one in her Italian, the other in 
her Rhenish provinees. It has been ar- 
gued on the other side, that it isan ill 


vernments of the Continent should have 
any confidence in the Ministry of England. 
There might be some foundation for this if 
the Ministers had contracted any engage- 
ments with those Governments which could 


| Be. 
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bind them to depart from the true princi- 
ples of British Policy, and from their dis- 
inclination to interfere with the internal 
affairs of other countries. We have con- 
tracted no such engagements, but we are 
proud of the confidence of foreign powers, 
and wish to maintain their good will. And 
I must sav, that nothing is more unfortu- 
nate than the course occasionally pursued 
in this House of loading with personal ob- 
loquy and the severest vituperation those 
who possess the chief authority in countries, 
whose cordiality it is our interest to culti- 
vate, even though they are governed by in- 
stitutions less free than our own. What 
inconsistency is there in maintaining the 
principles of a free Representative Govern- 
ment, and yet, disregarding the difference 
of our institutions, in cultivating friendship 
with despotic powers? It would be well if 
those Gentlemen who profess liberal prin- 
ciples would imitate the example of a 
country with institutions more liberal even 
than our own—I mean the United States, 
which sees no inconsistency and no derelic- 
tion of principle in courting the most 
friendly relations with foreign states, with- 
out troubling themselves about their forms 
of government. What advantage is there, 
I would ask, in alienating foreign Sove- 
reigns from us by reflections which irritate 
their feelings, but do not diminish their 
power, and which prevent us from exer- 
cising a friendly and salutary influence 
over their councils? But it is said that 
this increasing confidence in the British 
Government on the part of certain foreign 
powers must be owing to our alienation 
from our powerful neighbour and ally— 
France. Now, why should that suspicion 
be entertained against the present Govern- 
ment? Who was the first to confirm the 
nascent power of Louis Philippe by an un- 
hesitating acknowledgment of it, but the 
Duke of Wellington? Why should this 
Government view with jealousy the in- 
creasing prosperity of France?) Why should 
it repine at advances in improvement, 
which re-act upon our own welfare, or 
entertain a lurking feeling adverse to the 
maintenance of that cordial good under- 
standing with France, on which, im my 
conscience, 1 believe the peace of Europe 
mainly depends. 
‘The next point noticed in the King’s 
Speech is the necessity of economy. Mi- 
nisters state the fact, that the estimates 
of this year will be the lowest that has 
been known since the peace of 1815. The 
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fact being so, they have stated it, but not 
with an invidious comparison between their 
acts and those of the former Government. 
They do not claim the reduction as their 
exclusive credit. They wish it to be 
shared with the Government which pre- 
ceded their own; and as that Govern- 
ment, in its financial statement, had the 
liberality to admit the economy enforced 
by the Duke of Wellington in his former 
Administration, so the present Government, 
in its estimates, has the liberality to admit 
that it only continues to act in fur- 
therance of the economical principles en- 
forced by the preceding Government. but 
at any rate, the statement of this fact is an 
answer to those who said, that the appoint- 
ment of a Conservative Government would 
lead to increased expense in all our estab- 
lishments. Comparing the estimates of 
the present year with those of the last 
I entertain a confident hope that it will 
be possible to make a reduction, consist- 
ent with the due execution of the pub- 
lic service, to the extent of 500,000/. For 
that Ministers claim not an_ exclusive 
credit—it arises less from the reduction of 
establishments than from the enforcement 
of those wise principles of economy which 
were first laid down by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and afterwards adopted by the late 
Administration. 

I will now shortly advert to the measure 
for the Abolition of Slavery. There has 
been an impression that the success of that 
great measure will be impeded by the 
restoration of the present Ministry to 
power. It is true that they have not en- 
tertained the sanguine expectations respect- 
ing its eventual success that has been 
entertained by many hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House; but this I will 
say, that if ever men were under a moral 
obligation to be scrupulous in promoting 
the success of that great measure of philan- 
thropic benevolence, the present Ministers 
are under that obligation, for the very 
reason that they have been less sanguine 
than its authors. And what has been the 
practical course which Ministers have pur- 
sued respecting it? So far have they been 
from seeking any advantage from the pa- 
tronage of the different appointments in the 
Colonies, that their first resolution has been 
to continue in their post all the Governors 
appointed under the late Administration. 
Those Governors being appointed by that 
Administration, are cognizant of its in- 
tentions, and are therefore probably the 
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best instruments for carrying those iten- 
tions into effect. Lord Sligo, for instance, 
is the Governor of Jamaica. The first 
thing which Lord Aberdeen did upon his 
appointment to office, was to write to that 
noble Lord, and to request him to remain 
in his situation, as he was cognizant, from 
personal communication, of the views and 
feelings of the late Government. The 
present Government has sent out addi- 
tional Magistrates to some of the Colonies 
(the only instance in which it has imeurred 
expense without the kuowledge of Parlia- 
ment) but they have not hesitated to 
undertake the responsibility of such a pro- 
ceeding, as the object of it is to further 
the success of that great measure for the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

It has been said by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side, that the Speech from the 
Throne is in its terms vague and incon- 
clusive; that it is couched in the usual 
indefinite language ; and that it leaves Par- 
liament uncertain to what is to be 
done. Now, of all the Speeches which 
have ever been delivered from the Throne, 
it does appear to me that this is the most 
precise as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and as to the measures which it is 
intended to propose. [I wish the House to 
recollect, that I returned from the Continent 
on the 10th of December, and that I am 
now speaking on the 24th of February. It 
is no slight labour in the interim to have 
constituted a Ministry, and to have given 
the requisite consideration to such measures 


as 
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as are announced in the Speech from the | 


Throne. 
point of urgency, is the 
Tithe question in Ireland. 
will propose a measure for its final and 
equitable adjustment. For the commu- 
tation of tithe in England and Wales, 
Government is also prepared with a 
measure. For the administration of justice 
in Ecclesiastical causes, Government. in- 
tends to adopt a Bill, founded on the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed by 
the former Government of the Duke of 
Wellington ; a Bill of which subsequently 
the right hon. Member for Cumberland has 
been the chief promoter ; a Bill which will 
destroy all petty Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
will appoint Supreme Courts for the cogni- 
zance of all Ecclesiastical causes. Govern- 
ment also proposes to make provision for the 
more effectual maintenance of Ecclesiastical 
discipline—a provision which will enforce 
episcopal authority, not over the laity, but 
gyer the clergy, and will check, if not 


state of the 


Among the first of them, in | 


Government 


} of 
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entircly prevent, those cases of scandal 
which occasionally occur, but the punish- 
ment of which is dilatory and inetlectual. 
Government also intends to a 
measure which will relieve those who 
dissent from the Church from the neces- 
sity of celebrating marriage according to 
its rites. I have been asked, “Is that all 
you intend to do for the Dissenters? You 
may relieve them from that grievance, but 
do you leave all their other grievances un- 
redressed ?” Now I must remind these 
objectors, that great importance has been 
attached by the Dissenters to the redress 
of this very grievance. It is no new point 
that I have taken up. The noble Lord 
opposite has failed before me ; and the first 
point to which I gave my attention on my 
return to power, was the mode in which I 
could fulfil most satisfactorily the expecta- 
tions of the Dissenters on this subject. It 
has been objected, that there is no mention 
in the King’s Speech of any measure for 
establishing a general registry of births and 
deaths. That is a subject full of diffi- 
culties, which I am occupied in considering 
and attempting to solve; and it is not the 
practice of the Crown to indicate in the 
Speech from the Throne measures, until 
the details are all settled. Now, the con- 
sideration of these measures has oceupied 
more time than it almost possible 
to devote to them, paying due attention 
to the general business of the State. 
Any measure for establishing a general 
registry of births, will require long and 
mature deliberation. I candidly confess, 
that [ am not at present ready with all the 
details of such a 


prepose 


was 


measure. I have 
however, any objection to the prineiple 


it. Such measure, well) matured, 


not, 


a 


| would be of great advantage to the public 
fat large, as supplying valuable statistical 


|information, and affording 





better means 
than any that now exist, for establishing 
titles to property. But we are too apt to 
expect that we can in every case combine 
the advantages and facilities which despotic 
Governments with 
institutions. 


those of free 


in 


have, 


It may be casy Prussia 


or Austria to impose a penalty on any man 
who has a child born to him, and who does 
not register its birth within a given time. 
I doubt, however, whether such a recula- 
tion would be at once practicable and 


satisfactory in this country. On this sub- 


ject I will at once avow my opinion, that | 


wish to see the registry of births and deaths, 
the registry, that is, of facts, as well as of 
religious rites, still in the hands of the 
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Ministers of the Church, first, because 1 
think them the most competent to keep 
such a registry, and secondly, because a 
single register for all classes ef the King’s 
subjects would prevent much trouble and 
expense In ascertaining facts connected with 
birth or death. 

Then, I am told that on the subject of 
Municipal Corporations the Speech is still 
more vague and inconclusive. On that point 
1 will appeal to the fairness of the House. 
A Committee was appointed in the last 
Parliament, to inquire into the state of 
Municipal Corporations. That Comuuittec, 
of which the present Speaker was Chair- 
man, made certain inquiries. It found that 
it had not sufficient powers to couduct 
the inquiry satisfactorily, and it recoim- 
mended the appointment of a Commission 
to conduct it. On his recent appointinent 
to office a right hon. Fricud of mine, to 
enable the Government to consider their 
report, to weigh the evidence which they 
had collected, and to examine the sugges- 
tions which they had proposed, wrote to the 
Municipal Commissioners for the inform- 
ation which they had collected. J can have 
no reserve with the House, and it will per- 
haps, be satisfactory to it to hear the answer 
of the Commissioners. It is dated the 27th 
January, 1835. The Commissioners state 
that their inquirics are now coniplete ; 
that 293 Municipal Corporations have been 
visited by them ; that241 reports have been 
sent in; that 182 have been printed; but 
that the remainder of them are at thet 
time unfinished. ‘The Commissioners fur- 
ther declare that they can not state 
when tlicir general report will be ready, 
but they express a hope that it will be 
finished iu the month of February. They 
likewise declare that it is not their in- 
tention to present a partial report on any 
branch of the subject unless they are 
specifically required so to do, Under such 
circumstances I contend that it would have 
been contrary not only to the practice 
usually adopted in such cases, but to the 
respect due to a Commission appointed by 
the Crown, if the Government had indi- 
cated in the King’s Speech any definite 
measure of Municipal Reform. Wha 
would be the use of the Commission, if in 
the very month in which it proposed to 
produce its report, Government without 
even waiting to look at it, came forward 
with a measure of its own upon the sub- 
ject? ‘The report made by the Committee 
of the House of Commons, of which their 
Speaker was the Chairman, on the subject 
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of these Municipal Corporations, contain 
the following words, After expressing a 
decided opinion that a further and search 
ing inquiry should be made, with a view to 
the adoption of a sufficient remedy, they 
say —‘ Having come to this conclusion, 
your Committee are not enabled to ofiv 
any final suggestions as to the remedies 
which ought to be adopted; and being 
further of opinion, that from the defective 
nature of their inquiry, even those cases 
which they have cxamined ought to |x 
subject to further scrutiny, they hay 
thought it desirable, with very few excep. 
tions, to abstain from pointing out particular 
defects, or animadverting on individual 
testimony, while there is a possibility that 
a dillerent colour may be given to the case 
by future investigation.” Is not thi 
very passage a conclusive reason for sus- 
pending a judgment as to any specific 
practical measure. An hon, Gentleman 
has asked me, and insisted upon having an 
answer to his question, whether Ministers 
intend to give the Ten-pounders, as they 
are called, the power of electing to all 
offices in these Corporations? Now, to 


that question I must reply, that until | 
have had an opportunity of reading tlu 
report, and the evidence founded upon it, 


it would not be consistent with my duty 
to pledge myself as to what I will do upon 
any given point, If he were to ask nu 
whether | have any conceivable interest in 
nitintaining the abuses of Corporations, o1 
any prejudice in their favour, [ would 
reply at once that [ have no such interest, 
and no prejudice that will prevent m 
from giving a fair consideration to any 
plan for their amelioration, I will go 
the full length to which the Government 
of Lord Grey went in the Speech which 
they advised the King to make, after the 
appointment of the Commission, but when, 
as at present, its inquiries were incomplete. 
The Speech from the Throne, in the com 
mencement of the Session of 1834, when 
Earl Grey was Minister, contained these 
expressions—“ Many other important sub- 


jects will still call for your most attentive 


consideration. The reports which I will 
order to be laid before you from the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the stat 
of Municipal Corporations, into the admin- 
istration and effect of the Poor Laws, and 
into Ecclesiastical Revenues and Patronage 
in England and Wales, cannot fail to afford 
you much useful information, by which 
you will be enabled to judge of the nature 
and extent of any existing defects and 
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abuses, and in what manner the necessary 
corrections may, in duc season, be sately 
and beneficially applied.” I am prepared 
to adopt every word of that Speech. I 
will go the full length of it, and why 
should I be required to go farther? I am 
not prepared to name any definite measure 
on the subject at this moment, but [ will 
give to the suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners every fair consideration. = I will 
not, however, to conciliate a vote on this 
oceasion, do that which is not only con- 
trary to all usage, but also to my sense of 
what is the duty of a Minister of the 
Crown. 

I have been told that in the Speech from 
the Throne not the slightest reference has 
been made to the subject of Chureh rates. 
It is well known that T supported the 
measure brought in by the late Government 
for the transfer of the Church rates to the 
public Revenue. That mm 
with great opposition from the Dissenters. | 
I for one, cannot agree to the extinction of 
Church rates. | think thet there is a; 
obligation on the State to provide for the 
repair of Churches, but 1 also think tha 
the charge of providing for that repair 
bears very unfairly on the land, and that 
subject is one which I had in view when | 
in the King’s Speech reference was made 
to “a method for mitigating the pressure 
of those local charges which bear heavily 
on the owners and occupiers of land, and 
for distributing the burden of t) 
equally over other descriptions of property.” 
An interpretation has been put upon thai 
paragraph, which is by no means  in- 
tended. Nonew mode of general taxation 
is meant by it. It has a special reference 
to the report of the Committce of lest Ses- 
sion on county rates, and to the relief of 
the agricultural interest from certain local | 
burdens, of which the Chureh rate is one. 

I next come to that part of the Kine’s | 
Speech which relates to the Church Com- 
mission appointed by Government. The 
subject into which it has to imquire is ex- 
tensive and complicated, and I cannot. pro- 
mise the House to bring forward a measure | 
upon it at a very early period, I will, 
however, tell the House what I have al- 
ready done. On the vacancy of the first | 
of those appointments in the Church which | 
are usually called—I will not say rightly 
or wrongly—sinecures, I have advised the 
Crown to make no appointment to it, but 
to allow all the circumstances connected 
with it to be considered by the Church 
Commission. The appointment to which 
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I allude, is a prebendal stall at West- 
minster, of the value of 1,2002. a-year. I 
to take the same course on every 
Sale 


mean 
other Ecclesiastical benefice of the 
class that may fall vacant, that is, 1 will 
not fill them up for the mere sake of pa- 
tronage, but will refer each to the consider- 
ation of the Commission. Now, what is 
the practical course that has been adopted 
with regard to this prebendal stall? It 
has been found that in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster Abbey, dependent on its 
chapter, are two parishes, St. Margaret and 
St. John, with a population of 50,000 souls. 
In the first-named parish there are 28,000, 
and only one church ; and it is an evident 


fact, that one minister must be inadequate 


to the duc discharge of the duties of such a 
The Government has advised the 
attach the stall to that 
it a condition that addi- 
shall pro- 

vided for the parishioners. There is no 
house belonging to the minister of St. 
It is proposed to constitute 


to 


instruction be 


prebendal house as a residence for the 
which, on a 
in- 


This is the course 
Government 
tends to pursue with regard to St. John’s 
parish, and IT hope that if any delay shall 
vccur in caliing for legislative interference 


rector. 


on this point, it will not be supposed that 
| that delay is intended to defeat the object 
‘of the Commission, but that it is required 


deliberate consideration. | hav 


the Crown to appoint the Ke- 
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| clesiastical Commission with anv view ta 


popular favour. T would not make 


} 
l slightest sacrifice of the interests of thi 


obtain sueh favour. J have 


advised the Commission for the single pur- 


to 


pose of increa ing the opportunities fo 


| divine worship, according to the forms of 


the Chureh of England, and of confirming 
and extending its legitimate 
among the people. 

These are the general mea 
vernment, the indication of whicli is to be 
found in the Speech from the ‘Throne. 
r he least 
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influence 


sures of Cro 


delav, will be submitted 


consideration of this House. 
the Address, an Amendment has been 


pro- 
I 


| posed, and if the Address is vague and in- 


least 
It in- 
dicates no measure—it only states the hope 
of the House that the same principle 
which restored to the people the right of 


conclusive, the Amendment is at 
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choosing their Representatives, and which 
caused the Bill to pass for the abolition of 
Slavery, would be seen in the promised 
Church Reform, and would place our Mu- 
nicipal Corporations under vigilant popular 
control. What can any one collect from 
such an Amendment? What pledge is 
implied by a declaration, that the same 
principle which abolished slavery, should 
improve a Corporation ? Is it not evident 
that the Amendment was produced with 
some other view than its professed one ? 
Is it not evident that the framers of the 
Amendment are afraid to recognize in it 
those measures which are called measures 
in the spirit of the Reform Bill; but in 
respect to which—to every one of which 
they know that a difference of opinion 
exists among ‘their own party? Why 
have they not inserted a word about the 
Ballot?) Why not a word about the repeal 
of the Septennial Act?) Why not a word 
about the Pension List ? Why not a word 
about the Repeal of the Union? They 
know that on all those measures, being the 
very measures which have chiefly occupied 
public attention, there is not one on 
which they can express unity of senti- 
ment. No, they must go back a distance 


of three or four years to find some point 


of common agreement—to the time when 
their party was united on the question of 
the abolition of slavery, and on the Re- 
form Bill. They select the questions 
which are practically decided—which all 
the world admits to be finally disposed of, 
but the unsettled questions they dare not 
advert to. They shrink from a reference 
to the Baliot, the Septennial Bill, the 
Pension List, and the Extension of the 
Suffrage. They try to conceal their pre- 
sent differences, and dwell with vain regret 
on sympathies that once existed, and on 
agreements that can never be recalled,— 
‘« Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores ? 
Et dudum amissas flemus amicitias ?”” 

Oh, the time of their union and sympathy 
is now gone by. On this very evening, 
from ten different quarters, have notices 
been given of motions for carrying further 
the principles of the Reform Bill; but they 
shrink from the indication of any opinion 
on those motions in the Amendment, be- 
cause they know that this would lead to an 
open rupture amongst them. No, the 
Amendment is proposed for the sake of 
involving in difficulty the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) and his friends near 
him, who, because they concurred in sup= 
porting the Reform Bill, and the Bill for 
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the Abolition of Slavery, it is hoped 
may be caught in this trap, so insidiously 
prepared for them—the trap of compliment 
to measures in which they concurred, and 
of which they were the most prominent 
promoters. I feel confident of this, that 
those whom the Amendment endeavours to 
embarrass, will have the firmness and good 
sense to see what is now the real question 
at issue. We know that this Amendment 
is a mere superfluous eulogium on the 
Reform Bill, and that for Slave Emancipa- 
tion. If hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House ask whether I recognise those 
measures as measures which I should now 
support? I answer plainly, yes. But if 
they ask me further, if I mean to act on 
the principles involved in them, I will refer 
to their own party struggles of the last two 
years, and will tell them that they them- 
selves do not know what those principles 
mean. I will not say whether | concur in 
the remainder of this Amendment. It was 
drawn up, I have no doubt intentionally, 
in such a manner that I should not comply 
with it. I know not what is meant by the 
phrase, ‘‘ remove all the undoubted griev- 
ances of the Protestant Dissenters.” Is this 
intended to exclude the grievances of the 
Roman Catholics ? if so, my measure of re- 
lief in respect to marriage, will go beyond 
that of the framers of the Amendment. | 
request them not to hamper me and tie up 
my hands by their foolish Amendments— 
not to restrict my measures of intended 
liberality, and compel me to confine, what 
I mean for the relief of all, to the case of 
Protestant Dissenters. As to that part of 
the Amendment which speaks of correct- 
ing those abuses in the Church, which im- 
pair its efficiency in England, disturb the 
peace of society in Ireland, and lower the 
character of the Establishment in both 
countries, notice has been given of a direct 
motion on the subject. The words imply 
not that the Tithe Question, but that the 
Church of Ireland, disturbs the peace of 
Ireland. Now, this great question ought 
not to be disposed of by a vague and general 
resolution. I will frankly avow my deter- 
mination not to accede to the Amendment. 
Indeed, I can not accede to it, without 
implying willing degradation on my part. 
I know the responsibility of the duties 
which I have recently taken on myself ; but 
I will persevere in their discharge, because 
I fear the impossibility of constructing a 
Government which could have stronger 
claims on the confidence of the public, than 
the present. While any difference of prin- 
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ciple remains as to the mode of dealing 
with the Church of Ireland, it will be a 
difficult task to reconstruct the Government 
of Lord Grey. Indeed, no Government 
could be formed without a selection of in- 
dividuals from each of those numerous 
parties which, though they are now 
acting in concert, have been but a few short 
months ago, and may be in a few short 
weeks again, in bitter hostility to each 
other. ‘Take the question of Repeal of the 
Union with Ireland. Are there no dif- 
ferences of opinion on that point, which 
will prevent any lasting junction with 
the party by which the question was ad- 
vocated ? 

The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O'Connell) has constantly proclaimed that 
no consideration could induce him to accept 
office under any Government that did not 
consent to repeal the Union. But he now 
seems disposed to waive his scruples, and 
to consent to the cares of office, foresecing 
the formation of a Government, two-thirds 
of the Members of which are, according 
to him, to be Radical Reformers. Suppose 
he is right in his anticipations. Suppose a 
Government to be formed, purified, as they 
‘all it, from Lord Grey, from the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) and their friends, rid 
of the incumbrances which are said to have 
obstructed the march of Reform—what 
prospect is there that they will be enabled 
to conduct a Government which will con- 
ciliate the good will of the intelligence, the 
property, the respectability of this country ? 
You may try to overcome such obstacles, 
you may resort to the convenient instru- 
ment of physical force, but you will signally 
fail, and yourselves will be the first victims 
of the agent whose alliance you have in- 
voked, but which you cannot control. 

With such prospects I feel it to be my 
duty—my first and paramount duty—to 
maintain the post which has been confided 
to me, and to stand by the trust, which | 
did not seek, but which I could not decline. 
I call upon you not to condemn before you 
have heard, to receive at least the measures 
I shall propose, to amend them if they are 
defective, to extend them if they fall short 
of your expectations, but at least to give 
me the opportunity of presenting them, that 
you yourselves may consider and dispose of 
them. I make great offers, which should 
not lightly be rejected. I offer you the 
prospect of continued peace—the restored 
confidence of powerful states, that are 
willing to seize the opportunity of reducing 
great armies, and thus diminishing the 
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| chances of hostile collision—I offer you re- 
duced estimates, improvements in Civil 
Jurisprudence, reform of ecclesiastical law, 
the settlement of the Tithe question in Ire- 
land, the Commutation of Tithe in England, 
the removal of any real abuse in the 
Church, the redress of those grievances of 
which the Dissenters have any just ground 
to complain. I offer you these specific 
measures, and I offer also to advance, so- 
berly and cautiously, it is true, in the path 
of progressive improvement. I offer also 
the best chance—that these things can he 
effected in willing concert with the other 
authorities of the State—thus restoring 
harmony, ensuring the maintenance, but 
not excluding the Reform (where Reform is 
really requisite) of ancient institutions.— 
You may reject my offers—you may refuse 
to entertain them— you may prefer to do 
the same things by more violent means ; 
but if you do, the time is not far distant 
when you will find that the popular feeling 
on which you rely has deserted you, and 
that you will have no alternative but cither 
again to invoke our aid—to replace the 
Government in the hands from which vou 
would now forcibly withdraw it—or to 
resort to that “ pressure from without,” to 
those measures of compulsion and violence, 
which, at the same time that they render 
your Reforms useless and inoperative, will 
seal the fate of the British Constitution. 
Lord John Russell, before the House 
adjourned, begged leave to ask the right 
| hon. Gentleman two or three questions. 
} 
' 








One was, what course he intended to pursue 


| with respect to the disabilities of the Dis- 


senters? He wished also to know whether 
it was Intended to bring on the question of 
the commutation of tithes at an early day ? 
Lastly, was it the right hon. Gentleman's 
determination to lay on the table the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners of Church In- 
quiry in Ireland ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that he had already stated that soon after 
, he had entered the Cabinet, he had applied 
| himself to the consideration of measures for 

the relief of the Dissenters; and that he 
‘hoped to be able to submit a proposition 
which, although it would not go to the 
admission of Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities, would relieve them from the disabi- 
lities under which they laboured, with re- 
ference to the professions of law and me- 
dicine. Propositions, also, with respect to 
the marriages and the registers of the 
births of Dissenters, were under considera- 
j tion. It had been alleged that the former 
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ought to be postponed until the latter was 
ready to be brought forward; but he did 
not sce that the adoption of the one propo- 
sition, would be prejudicial to the subse- 
quent adoption of the other. With respect 
to what the noble Lord called a Commuta- 
tion, but which was, in fact, an Adjustment 
of 'Tithes, that was a measure which would 
be soon brought before Parliament. As to 
the reports of the Commissioners of Church 
Inguiry in Ireland, not above half of those 
inquiries were complete. He would not 
pledge himself with respect to any step on 
the subject, but he would pledge himself 
that the inquiries should be completed, and 
the Reports laid on the Table of the House. 
The further debate was adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Vebruary 25, 1835. 
Minvres.] Petitions presented, By the Sheriffs of London, 
from the Lord Mayor and Corporation, for the extension 
of Smithfield Market.—By Mr. C. C. CAvennpisna, from a 
Place in Sussex, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax. {In 
consequence of the great Number of Election Petitions, 
it was settled this day, that the House should revert to its 
old custom of mecting at four o'clock, and not meet at 
twelve, as it had done during the last Session. } 
Appress IN ANSWER TO HIS MAJESTY’s 
Speecu — ApsourNep Desare.] Mr. 
Robinson said, the interval which had 
elapsed since the Adjournment of the De- 
bate had afforded him an opportunity, in 
common with many others who had not 
heard the Speech yesterday, of looking at 
the Address proposed to be presented to 
his Majesty, and at the Amendment pro- 
posed to be grafted upon it, with all the 
attention that wasdue to both. He would 
commence by confessing that he was not 
altogether satisfied with the Speech which 
his Majesty had been recommended to de- 
liver ; for, partaking as it did of all that 
vagueness which characterized all former 
compositions of this nature, it was liable to 


objection from Reformers on aceount of 


its important omissions. Once of the most 
important omissions to which he had just 
adverted was the omission of a declaration 
of any intention on the part of Government 
to take up the Report of the Commission 
on Municipal institutions in the spirit in 
which that Commission originated. He 
admitted, however, that the able and eclo- 
quent Speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
which was calculated to make a deep im- 
peession on the public, though it had not 
influenced his mind to support the Address, 
had supplied some of the deficiencies which 
were to be regretted in his Majesty’s 
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Speech. Ile would throw overboard al! 
cavils, and would take the Speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, as it ought to be con- 
sidered, as a supplement to the Specch 
from the Throne ; and come to the con- 
sideration of the present question under thi 

grave impression that Parliament was now 
assembled in a crisis of the utmost import- 
ance to the; best interests of the country 

If he thought that by concurring in the 
Address, and by opposing the Amendment, 
he was to be considered as expressing a 
confidence, which he did not feel, in_ his 
Majesty’s present Ministers, he for one 
would never concur in that Address. He 
was obliged to confess, that when he 
looked at the composition of the Go- 
vernment, and at the recorded opinions 
and publie acts of many of its Members, as 
contrasted with their present professions, 
they did not inspire him with any strong 
contidence in their future conduct. He 
was not, however, unwilling to give the 
Government that fair trial which the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of it demanded. 
He would deal with that Government as he 
had dealt with every other Government 
since he had been in Parliament ; he would 
not meet it with factious opposition, but he 
would look at the measures it proposed 
with fairness and impartiality, and would 
make a reasonable allowance for all the difli- 
culties which it must inevitably encounter. 
Looking at the first act of the right hon. 
Baronet in his official capacity since his 
return to power, he must say, that he did 
not see in it any adherence to those prin- 
ciples of anti-reform with which the right 
hon. Baronet had been so loudly charged. 
His first act had been to make overtures 
to the noble Member for Laneasbire, whose 
attachment to the principles of Reform 
had never yet been disputed. When lhe 
(Mr. Robinson) was called on by the noble 
Member for Yorkshire to adopt his Amend- 
ment, he felt compelled to ask himself 
what was the object of it. It was notorious 
that the Amendment had not merely for 
its object the supplving of the deficiencies 
in the Address proposed by the noble Mem- 
ber for Liverpool ; it had also for its purpose 
the destruction of the present Government 
before it was tricd—an object which thi 
noble Mover did not for a moment conccal 
either from himself or the House. He 
could not join in any project of that kind. 
He had declared on the hustings on the 
day of nomination, before he had obtained 
a single vote, that if an attempt was made 
to subvert the present Administration be- 
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fore it had an opportunity of developing 
its measures, in that attempt he would not 
coneur. Whether his constituents would 
be angry with him for acting in 
course remained to be seen; he could not 
tell how that might be; but, at any rate, 
they would not have cause to charge him 
with acting inconsistently. [fe had never 
been cither the factious opponent the 
servile tool of any Ministry ; he had never 
been a party man; on the contrary, he had 
always been independent of party.  De- 
termined as he was to remain so, he could 
not help asking himsclf, and every other 
Member ought to consider what would be 
the conseyuence of subverting the Govern- 
ment in the very infancy of its existence? 
Though he was not inclined to deny the 
possibility of forming a Ministry out of the 
men of talent, influenee, and v 
sat on the Opposition side of the House, 
he must still contend that there existed 


among the party composing the Oppo sition 
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Such a 





or 
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such ‘elements of discord and disunion as | 
would render it impossible for them, i | 


case they subverted the present Ministry, 
to construct a new Ministry which would | 
be able to conduct advantageously the busi- | 
ness of the country. If that were true— | 
and he stated it before Gentlemen who | 
might deny it if they could-——was it not 
consistent in him support the new 
Government to this extent, and to this ex- 
teut only—namely, to give them an oppor 
tunity of bringing forward those sp 
measures of Reform which the ri 
Baronet last night st 


to 
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eht hon. | 
7 | 





ae ae 
ated himself wi 


if TO 
give the country? That would be an in- | 
port: int point gained for the country ; tor | 
if the right hon. Baronct were allowed to | 
yYace such ime; “ m the Table he | 
Place suich mlecasures UpoTh Lic able, tie 
party opposite, with whom the right hon. 
Baronet was connected, would be com- 


mitted—and he did not use the word com- 
mitted opprobriously—to that extent to the | 
principles of Reform. ‘That would break 
down the party barriers which at present 
prevented men of equal talent and virtue 
from coalescing with each other the | 
advantage of their common country. It 
had been taken for granted on the side of 
the House at which he was speaking, that | 
all their constituents were of one way of 
thinking, and it would appear from some 
of the speeches which had been made, that 
he and all who, like him, were prepared to 
give a qualified support to the present Ad- 
ministration, were doing injustice to the 
constituents who had returned them to 
Parliament, 


for 


He certainly should be doing 
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injustice to his coustituents if he were to 
deny that the majority of t) m were Re- 


formers and anti-Ministerialists. But though 
the majority were Iteformers and anti- 
Ministerialists , th rey were not Over friendly 
to the Whigs, He bel 
them, but rtainly not 
voural dato the 
he was not, however, ud to nevlect en- 
tirely the wis the iinority, though 
he admitted that it was his duty on most oc- 
casions to deference to the 
wishes Let the House 
at the last election. 
Would any man with any pretensions to 
fairness deny that the opinions of the clee- 
tors in cities and boroughs were not greatly 
divided between the present Ministers and 
their He said in the cities and 


lieved that some of 
a majoritv,were fa- 
bly dispos present Ministers ; 
be vl 
cs al 

show 


the 


evreater 


of majority. 


opponents ? 


boroughs for he excepted the counties, 
where he knew that pecuniary motives 
thad great weight Take Liverpool for 
: : ; : 

instance,—it ha ad re furned the noble Lord 


who moved the Address, and ancther hon 
Gentleman of polities diametrically different. 
Take another large seaport—Bristol. It 
if not two, certainly one Member 
friendly to the Government. At 
Halifax, a newly constituted borough, the 
balance of opinion was so close, that a 
Ministerial representative was returned, he 
helieved, by a majority of one only. It 
was therefore not quite fair to say that all 


present 


the boroughs of the country were deter- 
jmined to turn out the present Ministers 


without even giving them a fair trial. He 
knew the difticultics which the right hon. 
Baronct would have to encounter it Ie 


that bench—he was 
difiiculties would be al- 
most insurmou but, supposing the 
hon. be turned out of 
ofhee, would the difficulties of the Opposi- 
tion ¢ Their bond of 


continued to sit upon 
afraid that these 
ntable ; 
elt Baronet to 
be less formidable 2 
union would be dissolved with the dissolu- 
tion of the present Minisiry, and the 
elements of discord and contusion would so 
embarrass the new Government, that no 


good, useful, practical measure could be 
carried through Parliament. It was a 
difficult and ungracious task to one who, 


like him, pretended to the name of a Re- 


| former to talk of placing confidence in an 


Administration composed of so many per- 
sons who had formerly opposed R eform ; 
but, after the able speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, developing his future line of 
policy, he thought that he ought to have a 
fair trial before he was condemned. Though 
some gentlenten were sneering at his pros 
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fessing himself a Reformer overlooking the 
important fact that he had uniformly sup- 
ported all great Reform questions, he would 
now say, in the face of the House, that he 
would rather see the cause of Reform 
safely and steadily progressing with the 
consent of those parties who had formerly 
been its adversaries, than see measures of 
Reform forced upon the country before the 
country was ripe to receive them. Another 
reason why he could not concur in the 
Amendment was, because it stated that the 
Jate dissolution of Parliament was uot ne- 
cessary. Now, if the change of Ministry 


were justifiable—on which point he offered | 


no opinion at that moment, because it must 
of necessity be discussed fully hereafter— 
the dissolution of Parliament was the neces- 


sary and inevitable consequence of that 


change. What had the result of that dis- 
solution told the right hon. Baronet? He | 
gave the right hon. B ironet credit for being 
sufficiently sagacious in his views to know | 


that his position at the present time was | 


very different from what it was when he 
was last time a Minister of the Crown. 
Now, he would tell the right hon. Baronet 
that the result of the late elections had 
proved two things, —it had proved that the 
country was determined to have those Re- 
forms effected which the lapse of time had 
rendered necessary for the perfection of 
its institutions; and it had also proved 
another fact, that the sense of the country 
was directly opposed to those rash measures 
of innovation which a certain party in that 
House endeavoured to force upon the late 
Government, and which, in his opinion, 
had mainly tended to the subversion of that 
Government. 
was a question of “ Reform, or no Reform,” 

and that it was therefore the duty of every 


man who called himself a Reformer to turn | 


out the present Government, on account of 
their former antipathy to Reform. 
had thought so, he would have gladly 
joined in the attempt to subvert the present 
Ministry ; but in that case he would rather 
have supported a direct vote of censure 
upon them than such an Amendment as 
the present. A direct vote of censure 
would be a more manly mode of proceed- 
ing ; for, unquestionably, the disguised ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to expel the 
right hon. Baronet and his colleagues from 
office. It was not, however, a question of 
“Reform, or no Reform.” That question had 
already been decided by the Reform Bill, 
which had placed such a degree of power in 
the hands of the constituency that no abuse, 
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It had been said that this | 


If he | 
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no matter in whose hands the Government 
might pass, that was stamped by public re- 
probation could be hereafter maintained. 
He, therefore, was of opinion that what 
might be called absolute abuses—such as the 
abuses of the Church in Ireland,—such as 
the abuses of the Church in England,—such 
as the abuses of our corporate system, must 
be abandoned by the present Government 
or their successors. ‘The sole object he had 
in rising on this occasion, as the House 
| must have seen already, was to justify the 
vote which he was about to give; and it 
/might be gathered from what he had al- 
ready said, that the simple ground of his 
vote, in favour of the Address and against 
| the Aesnibinieek was, that looking at the 
| peculiar difficulties of the country with 
reference to the state of parties, which 
| were at present nicely balanced, he hardly 
knew how any Government could conduct 
the affairs of the country if each party 
pushed their principles to the utmost, and 
did not merge their differences in the ad- 
vantages of their common country. Were 
ithey to embark during another session of 
Parliament in that bitter opposition of 
party which disqualified them from at- 
tending to those subjects that required 
their immediate attention? Let the sta- 
bility of the Government be tried by 
some tangible motion ; and, if it be deter- 
mined that the present Ministry are to 
have atrial, let them have it; and_ then, 
if they did not satisfy the House, returned 
as it was on the principle of Reform, li 
would join the noble Lord in a vote pray 
ing his Majesty to dismiss them, ‘The 
right hon. Baronet, in his speech of last 
night, had not concealed either from him- 
iself or from the House that he had 
}accepted office under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty. Ife could assure the 
right hon. Baronet that no prejudice would 
cahane him to shut his eyes to the great 
public services which he had formerly 
rendered the country, or to the conduct 
the open conduct-—which he had invari- 
ably pursued. The right hon. Baronet 
had so justified himself, he had made it so 
clear that in taking office he was actuated 
by a sense of public duty, alone, that he, 
for one, thought that it would be harsh to 
the right hon. Baronet, and disrespectful 
to the Crown, to overwhelm him by oppo- 
sition before he had a fair trial. He was 
determined still to exercise a strict control 
and vigilance over the acts and measures 
of the present Government, and under 
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such circumstances he felt assured, that in 
voting for the Address, he and those who 
thought with him would not be surrender- 
ing themselves in blind confidence to the 
present Administration—on the contrary, 
complete power over them and their mea- 
sures would be retained in their own 
hands, to deal with the latter after a full 
and patient investigation in such a manner 
as might seem most beneficial to the in- 
terests and happiness of the country. 
With respect to the charge made against 
the Government of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth — 
namely, that the course which they were 
now pursuing was completely at variance 
with the whole tenour of their former 
public conduct—he, for one, never could 
concur in the opinion that, because under 
other circumstances the right hon. Baronet 
and those who thought with him had 
opposed Reform, yet, under the present 
state of things and parties in this country, 
they were to be branded as apostates 
should they venture now to bring forward 
measures of Reform. 
tional doctrine was, that the Ministers of 
the Crown in every free country must, to 
a certain extent, be influenced by public 
opinion, and that whatever the private 
opinions of those Ministers might be, as in 
the case of the measure of Catholic Eman- 


cipation, and in the Repeal of the Corpo- | 


ration and Test Acts, they must, to a 
certain extent, yield them, if they thought 
there was wothine incousistent with their 
characters or duty, and, if looking at the 
state of the country and the condition of 
Parliament, they felt disposed to bring 
forward such measures themselves. He 
was influenced in the course which he 
was now about to take by the apprehen- 
sion, that if the present Government fell, 
there was no possibility in the existing 
state of parties to form another Adminis- 
tration to sueceed them. Looking at the 
difficulties in which the country was 
placed—seeing that the whole constituent 
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had led to the dissolution of the late Par- 
liament, and therefore in his opinion it 
came to nothing, especially as he could 
not concur in that portion of the Amend- 
ment. He should be ashamed of himself 
if his course of conduct could in any way 
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| be influenced by a pressure from without, 


| able trial. 
most disgracefully 


constituents, i 


and was therefore fully prepared to give 
the present Government a fair and honour- 
That pressure had mainly and 
been created by the 
activity of the public press, and though 
by that organ = and those who felt with 
him might be branded as traitors, vet he 
would fearlessly throw hiuself upon his 
vindication of the course 


of his entire Parliamentary life, during 
which he had never joined a factious 
opposition, and had never been guilty of 


the inconsistency of expressing within the 
walls of Parliament an explicit and blind 
confidence in any Ministry, while out of 
doors he had endeavoured to support them. 
As with other Governments, so was he 


| prepared to deal with the present, and the 


The true constitu- | 


body had a right toexpect that the Repre- | 


sentatives of their choice should look to 
the measures of the Government, certainly 
with jealousy, but not with a view to eject 
them from office without trial, it was his 
intention to give the Address his support. 
The Amendment did not contain a single 
point that was 
dress proposed in answer to his Majesty's 
Speech, with the exception of the expres- 
sion of disapprobation of the course which 





not embraced in the Ad- | 


Address now proposed should on all these 
grounds have his support. 

Mr. Ward said, that he differed entirely 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, and especially upon the grounds 
upon which he conceived every Reformer 
ought to be actuated on the present occa- 
sion. He must, however, apologize for 
obtruding himself a few minutes upon the 
attention of the House, and his main in- 
ducement was attributable to the charge 
which had been made by several speakers 
of a factious opposition against his (Mr. 
Ward’s) side of the House—a_ charge 
which, if not specifically brought forward, 
had certainly been hinted at last night by 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, as applicable to all those 
who refused to support a Ministry willing 
to carry out practical Reforms, a Ministry 
thereby entitled to the support of every 
honest and conscientions man. The right 
hon. Baronet had certainly used the words 
*“factious opposition ” several times in the 
course of his speech, to which he (Mr. 
Ward) had listened with great delight, 
but which certainly had failed in “his 
instance to carry conviction with it. He 
certainly had never Conservatism 
dressed out in such fanciful colours, nor 
the distinction between the two sides of 


seen 


the House so skilfully described, as in the 


Jaronet. 
Ward’s) endeavour 


speech last night of the right hon, 
It should be his (Mr. 
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to bring back the question before the 
House to the real grounds upon which it 
ought to stand, to show the points upon 
which the parties in the House essentially 
differed, and to prove that the Reformers 
were not actuated bya factious opposition 
to the right hon. Baronet personally, but 
from respect to the principles which he 
had at all timesand under all circumstances 
professed. The difference of opinion be- 
tween the two parties might be stated under 
three points, all, however, arising from 
the same source—namely, the doubt which 
prevailed as to the power of the Legislature 
to deal with corporate property at any time. 
The first point involved the question of the 
admission of Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities. The right hon. Baronet had dis- 
stinctly stated, that the Legislature had no 
right to exercise a compulsory power over 
the Universities to enforce this admis- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet admitted 
that this restriction was a practical griev- 
ance affecting the dissenting portion of the 
community, which to a certain extent he 
was prepared to remedy; but the right 
hon. Baronet did not recognize the great 
principle from which redress should flow. 
Neither did he recognize the principle that 
admission to the national seminaries for 
national education, should be without re- 
ference to sect or to religious opinions, and 
his only measure of relief seemed to be an 
arrangement to be effected elsewhere, with 
respect to admission to the learned profes- 
sions. The second point on which a dif 
ference of opinion arose, was upon the 
subject of the reform of Municipal Corpo- 
rations. He must admit that nothing could 
be fairer than the professions of the right 
hon. Baronet on this subject ; he stated that 
he wished to wait for the production of the 
report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
before he pledged himself to any specific 
measure. In this he (Mr. Ward) also ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Baronet had 
reason on his side, but was it not notorious 
that the leading evils of the existing Mu- 
nicipal system in this country, were the 
vices of total irresponsibility, and the want 
of popular election, both of which might 
have been remedicd and removed with- 
out waiting for the report? He (Mr. 
Ward) held the Corporations, as they now 
exist, to be the strongholds of the Conser- 
vative interest, and he attributed the non- 
introdaiction into those close Corporations 
hy the present Government of popular 
rights, to what the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough had last night designated 
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as “an enlightened regard to their own in- 
terest.” Was there, he would ask, a single 
Member now ranged behind the ‘Treasury 
Bench, and representing a populous town, 
who was not the Representative of a close 
Corporation. He observed the noble Lord, 
the Member for Norwich (Lord Stormont, ) 
opposite, and he would ask the House 
whether there was a single town in the 
kingdom, except a close Corporation, in 
which the noble Lord would have dared to 
make his declaration against Reform? Was 
there, he would inquire, a single city, town, 
or borough in the kingdom, except where a 
close Corporation prevailed, in which the 
noble Lord would have ventured to state 
that he not merely hated the thing, but 
the very name of Reform? [Lord Stor- 
mont disavowed the words attributed to 
him]. Then, never was an unfortunate 
Member of Parliament more grossly belied, 
as the statement of the noble Lord’s speech 
had appeared in detail in all the news- 
papers, and such being the case, he was 
surprised that the noble Lord had not felt 
it his duty to give a contradiction to a re- 
port at once so injurious to himself, and to 
the Government to which he belonged. 
The neble Lord had certainly expressed an 
opinion as if there was something very 
offensive in the very name of Reform, and 
it was only in a close corporate town that 
such a declaration would be ventured to be 
made, The noble Lord, however, in this 
respect exceeded the line which the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had now taken, for the right hon. 
Baronet had declared himself to be a good 
and consistent Reformer—almost as good 
as any man sitting on the Opposition side 
of the House, and as such had called for 
the support of the Reformers. Believing, 
as he did, the close Corporations to be the 
strongholds of the Conservative party, he 
did not think the right hon. Baronet would 
be able to lead the main body of that party 
to storm their own fortresses, or to induce 
them to lay open the strongholds in which, 
ona future occasion, they contemplated to 
take refuge. The third point of difference 
was the question of Ecclesiastical Reform, 
and particularly an Ecclesiastical Reform in 
Ireland, With the strong feelings which 
he entertained on this subject, he did not 
think he should be accused of factious op- 
position to His Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, if he withheld his support from that 
Minister who had declared, in his address 
to his constituents, that on this subject he 
had no new professions to make, and that 
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he could not give his consent to the alien- 
ation of Church property in any part of the 
United Kingdom. It was true, that the 
right hon. Baronet admitted the principle of 
re-distribution of Church property. This 
he (Mr. Ward) believed might satisfy the 
honest Church Reformer in this country, 
especially if accompanied with an equaliza- 
tion of the Bishoprics to a certain extent, 
the enforcing residences, and other similar 


{Fren. 25} 


| 
| 


| 


| tenntal 


measures; but if the Irish channel was | 
crossed, would it be found that such a Ree | 
lever be a want of unanimity among their 


form would satisfy the people of Treland ? 
It was impossible by any mode of re-distri- 


| Supporters on 


bution, nicely to poise the burden on the 


Catholic population in that country, or to 
reconcile them to a system which was every 
day becoming more hateful to them, and 
under which he believed no Government 
could long exist. The subject was, how- 
ever, of much too grave a nature to be in- 
cidentally discussed, but he hoped it would 
be met fairly when it should be properly 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House. These were shortly the grounds 


upon which he should oppose the Address, | 
and give his support to the Amendment. | 
The latter contained a distinct expression | 
/ment to settle the question of the Irish 


with regard to Municipal Corporations, and 
to the effect that there must be a very large 
extension of popular rights. It had been 
asked who were to replace the present Go- 
vernment—who would be found to take the 
helm in these turbulent times, in the event 
of the Amendment being carried ; and a 
reference had been made by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) to the incongruities existing 
amongst the Members on the Opposition 
side of the House ; but were not similar 
incongruities presented in the heteroge- 
neous elements of which the Ministerial 
Benches were composed? [No]. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln (Colonel 
Sibthorp) said no, but it was somewhat 
strange to see the hon. and gallant Member 
joining with the right hon. Baronet near 
him (Sir James Graham), who had de- 
nounced the present Government on the 
hustings at Cockermouth, and had described 
their past lives as one continued course of 
hostility to Reform. Would the right hon. 
Baronet deny this speech, as the noble Lord 
(Lord Stormont) had repudiated a speech 
attributed to him? Such a speech had 
most certainly been attributed to the right 
hon. Baronet, and had been published in 
the newspapers. The right hon. Baronet 
might, nevertheless, vote for the Amend- 
ment, and if so, the charge of incongruity 
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in this respect, at least, would fall to the 
ground. ‘The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government doubtless counted 
on the support of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Richards,) who, dis- 
believing every word of the King’s Speech, 
thought he should be enabled, by some 
extort from the 
right hon. Baronet the repeal of the Sep- 
Act, and the Vote bv Ballot. 
Hence it was evident, that whatever Go- 
vernment might hold sway, there must 


system of pressure, to 


many separate questions, 
He, however, believed that there could he 
formed an Administration, able and com- 
petent to take the places of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and which would have the 
confidenee and support of the great ma- 
jority of the country. Tle also believed, 
that the Administration which lately had 
been dismissed without a trial, would have 
enjoyed that confidence and support, if their 
plans had been developed in a Speech from 
the Throne. The right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, had so far hada 
trial, and if the Speech from the Throne 
had declared the intention of his Govern- 


| Church, he (Mr. Ward) would have aflorded 
| him his support ; indeed, he would give it 


now on those terms. He could not concur 
in the opinion that, in order to prevent 
collision, every measure of Reform must 
either be cut down to the limits set by the 
majority of the House of Lords, or be given 
up altogether, and he was not prepared to 
admit that proposition as a rule for future 
legislation. He trusted such a rule would 
be rendered unnecessary, by the House of 
Lords being brought more in unison and 
harmony with the wants and wishes of the 
people. In conclusion, he should support 
the Amendment, not from any wish to 
trench upon or infringe the royal prero- 
gative, but because he thought the present 
Government would not carry out those 
Reforms which would satisfy the majority 
of the community. 

Viscount Sformont rejoiced that the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s had afforded him 
an opportunity of giving a denial of the 
words imputed to him, and quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman. He admitted that, as had 
appeared in the papers, he had used on the 
occasion in question the phrase “ he hated 
the word Reform,” but the newspapers had 
not had the justice, the fairness, the ean- 
dour, or the charity, to subjoin the re- 
mainder of the sentence, He had certainly 
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said that he hated the word Reform, as 
used by those who sought the destruction 
of the national institutions—that there was 
much in the name, much in the word so 
applied, but that if the word Reform meant 
amendment of the institutions, then he 
was himself a Reformer; if, on the con- 
trary, it meant destruction of the institu- 
tions, that then he was an anti-Reformer. 
To these words, and to the sentiment they 
conveyed, he still adhered. The hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s had asked why he 
(Lord Stormont) had given no contradic- 
tion to the report. It was true that he 


had read the statement in the newspapers, | 





and had read accusations against himself’, 


morning and evening, but he had treated 
them with the most complete contempt, as 


he always should treat such observations, 


feeling satisfied that his place in Parlia- 


ment was the fitting spot in which to ex- | 


plain and defend his conduct, and set him- 
self right with the country. After this 


declaration, he trusted he should never | 


hear the subject again introduced. 


close Corporations. The hon. Member for 
St. Alban’s had spoken of Norwich as one 
of that class. Norwich, however, contain- 


One | 
word, before he sat down, on the subject of | 
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entious vote in favour of the Amendment. 
In the first place, it had been stated by the 
noble Lord now sitting on the Ministerial 
side of the House (Lord Stanley), out of 
those walls that he had no confidence in 
the present Government, now by the vote 
he meant to give he only sought to express 
the same opinion. He had not confidence in 
the present Government, for though he had 
heard the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
delivered last night with so much talent, 
yet he had heard nothing to convince him 
that a thorough change had taken place in 
the right hon. Baronet’s sentiments aud 
opinions. The right hon. Baronet had 
asked if the Government of Earl Grey had 


not been upset by pressure from without ? 


Perhaps so; but he would ask whether 
pressure from without would not be still 
stronger to upset the Government of the 
right hon. Baronet? The simple question 
of that night was, “ confidence or no con- 
fidence?” and upon it he saw no reason 
why men entertaining generally different 
principles should not come to the same con- 
clusion. In the Speech from the Throne 
the subject of foreign policy had been 
touched upon, and it appeared that the 


'same line was now to be pursued, which 


ed 4,500 electors, who had the choice of | 


the Mayor, of the Sheriffs, of the Alder- 
men, and of the Common Council. In ad- 
dition to them all, the 10/. houscholders 
enjoyed the franchise in the election of the 
guardians of the poor. Could it then be 
said that Norwich was a close Corporation ? 
He trusted the hon. Member would not, 
after this statement, assert that with such 
a constituency, he (Lord Stormont) was 
the Representative of a close Corporation. 
Captain Berkeley said, that at the present 
momentous crisis it needed no apology from 


had been the constant object of attack ; 
and he would ask how it happened, 
if peace were to be maintained—if that 
was the object some time since—that 
Don Carlos was now in Spain? It was 


supposed, that Conservative interest and 


influence, had been greatly used in placing 
that Prince once more there Denying 


_ that there was any thing like factious oppo- 
sition in the vote he should give, he was 


any hon. Member on presenting himself for | 


a few moments to the attention of the 
House. He had himself been brought up 
a constitutional Whig, and under the 
banner of “ measures and not men” he 
would still continue to fight, and should 
support measures and not men when he 
thought those measures were for the good 
of his constituents and of the country at 
large. Nothing like factious opposition 
could be saddled upon those who should 
support the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Yorkshire, because the 
House itself had heard from the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
that even if the Amendment should be 
carried, the Administration would not be 
upset. He should give an honest, consci- 


induced to take the course he designed to 
pursue, because he had no confidence that 
reforms would be carried out sufficient to 
satisfy him. He would take the corporate 
monopoly of the Universities alone as a 
ground to justify him. It seemed that the 


' reforms there were to be left to the mercies 





of the heads of those bodies, from whom 
nothing could be expected; and though 
boons were said to have been offered to the 
Dissenters, he could not hear it without 
distinctly stating that those boons were 
scarcely reforms at all and that the Dis- 
senters expected more, must have more, 
and would have more. With regard to the 
Irish Church, he avowed unhesitatingly his 
opinion that there was nothing in the 
King’s Speech which could lead him to 
suppose that necessary reforms were in- 
tended. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment, which was free from violence, and 
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did not trench in any way upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and to which every 
man who wished well to his country could 
most safely give his support. 

Lord Stanley spoke to the following 
effect : If, Sir, I thought that in voting for 
the Address, I was voting against the prin- 
ciples laid down by my noble Friend oppo- 
site( Lord Morpeth) who moved the Amend- 
ment, or, upon the other hand, that by 
giving such a vote I was necessarily pledging 
myself to place confidence in the Govern- 
ment, which, looking at its composition, I 
confess I cannot feel—I should have much 
doubt as to the vote which | ought to give. 
I cannot, however, concur in taking that view 
of the question ; and I will proceed, in the 
few remarks it is my intention to offer to the 
House, to state broadly and plainly upon 
what ground it is I think that my duty to 
my country, as an honest man, will be best 
discharged, and my ow mprneapiee oF Reform 
best furthered, by giving my vote against 
the Amendment. In saying this, allow me 
to add, that I speak not only my own sen- 
timents, but the sentiments of a body of 
Gentlemen, not insignificant either in point 
of numbers or station in this House, who, 
bent upon the sure but steady attainment 
of certain measures of Reform, are deter- 
mined to effect our object by no party 
course of proceeding, but by such a course 
as in our own unbiassed judgment we may 
deem most conducive to the end in view. 
Allow me, in the first place, before I pro- 
ceed farther, to express my sense of the 
very able, temperate, clear, and constitu- 
tional manner in which the Amendment 
was moved by my noble Friend. I do not 
differ from my noble Friend in the doctrines 
he has laid down, that for the dismissal of 
the late Ministry the present Government 
are, constitutionally speaking, strietly and 
truly responsible ; and that it is within the 
competency and the undoubted privilege of 
this House to express an opinion, to pass 


Sovereign upon the manner in which he 
has thought fit to exercise his undoubted 
prerogative—I agree with my noble Friend 
in his observations on a circumstance con- 
nected with that exercise of the prerogative 
—I mean the extraordinary concentration of 
power for a considerable time in the hands 
of one individual. I agree with my noble 
Friend that the fact of the illustrious indi- 
vidual in question having so unexception- 
ably used his powers does not of itself justify 
the act; but that the high talents and cha- 
racter of the noble Duke would render the 
VOL, XXVI. fins} 
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precedent more dangerous to the libertie: 
of the people of this country, if allowed to 
pass unnoticed by this Hous But I am 
of opinion, that we should not make furth« 

observations upon the subject, under the 
circumstances, than in the name of the 
House of Commons to protest against the 
act in question being drawn into a prece- 


dent. Further than that, I think the 
matter ought not to be adverted to. In 
vindication of this singular concentration 


of power, the right 


cited a ease which occurred at 
end of the reign of gone \nne 

Lord Shrewsbury i ld, in his own person, 
the office surer, Lord Cl 
ber] un, and fod Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Che cases, however, were very dissimilar in 
th What was the st: 


CIC ir 
of the country at that time? The Queen 
was a dis- 


hon. Baronet last n ight 


4} , . 
Lie hi el 
's of L Trea 


circumstances. ite 
Was upon her r death-bed = Shere 
puted succession; a foreign prince was 
iiceatouties to foment a cly il war in the 
country ; and the Queen’s confidential Mi- 
nisters had been for some time carrying 

a secret corresponde ‘nee and intrigue with 
that foreign prince, whose object was to d 
solate thiscountry. ‘Those Ministers were 
afterwards impeached and Lord Shrewsbury, 
under tha it pressing emerg ency, held thethree 
great offices in question, as th e best means of 
consolidating the power of the executive in 
will for the 


y 
\ 


on 


a period of great peril. 1 
present pass 
arisen in the 
at ant to the 
the Amendment 

upon it. There is, 
the proposed Amendment for which, if it 
stood alone, I should feel bound to support 
that Amendment. I should do so, because, 
having listened with —— expectation 
to the — from the Throne, and to the 
specch of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) last night to the terms in which 
the subject of Municip 11 Corporations was 
adverted to, Iam bound to say, that neither 


’ . e 
the one nor the other gave promise ol any- 


~ ¢ 


° mere 
110} toplies whi il have 
I ‘bate, and con 

] 
he Address, a1 


been moved 


by ot 
course of the ¢ 
question of t 
which ] 

I confess, 


iadS 


one point 


as 


thing satisfactory to my mind. I agree, 
that the right hon. Baronet might ai 


himself precluded by prudential consider 
tions from stating Oi nature of the 
tended measures. But I should deceive the 
right hon. Baronet if I did not tell — 
that with respect to the principle and spiri 

of Corporation Reform, the country gee 
made up its mind ; and that the principle 
and spirit such Reform are the same a 
were pursned by the pe ople of this country 
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Reform of Parliament. 
tion in saying, that my own mind, and that 
of others in this House, are made up to 
effect in this branch of our institutions a 
Reform, having for its basis the principle 
that Corporation privileges are a trust for 
the benefit of the people at large, and that 
they should be placed upon a system of 
real and true representation, subject to the 
control of their constituencies. I will not 
go the length of the hon. Member who 
seconded the Amendment, in saving that 
we ought to go so far as the Scotch Corpo- 
ration Reform; but I do say, that the peo- 
ple of England have made up their minds 
upon the question, and the omission to take 
more particular notice of the subject in the 
Speech from the Throne, and in the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, will lead me 
to look with greater jealousy than I other- 
wise should have done, on the measures 
which the Government may introduce on 
this subject. I have said, that if the 
Amendment had been confined to this 
subject alone, myself and my friends would 
have had much difficulty in offering any 
opposition to it. We, however, cannot 
by voting for the Amendment bind our- 
selves to condemn measures of which we 
know nothing. And, on the other hand, 
we do not consider that by voting against 
the Amendment, we thereby give a negative 
to each of its propositions. [ find in the 
Speech from the Throne many substantial 
measures of Reform promised, although by 
a singular fatality the word itself never 
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ment, or else to obtain an idle triumph 
over it, without any intention of that 
triumph being followed up by any ulte- 
rior steps beneficial to the country. To 
adopt an Amendment for such a purpose, 
is not consistent with my views and feel- 
ings; and | may further say, that there 
are expressions In the Amendment. itself 
from which I am called upon wholly to 
dissent By the terms of one part of the 
\mendment we are called upon to declar: 
our opinions as to the expediency and the 
policy of the dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment. My noble Friend (Lord Morpeth) 
has said, that this is a question of far too 
great importance for this House to blink at, 
or pass over; and he has appealed to the 
occasion of the King’s Speech in the year 
1784, when, as my noble Friend has said 
Mr. Pitt objected to the passing over a 
similar question, and insisted that it was 
the duty of Parliament to express its sense 


as to the policy or impolicy of the dissolu- 


once occurs. If this omission were made as | 
three or four months of the previous session 
|'Mr. Pitt had been constantly left in a 


a sacrifice to those gentlemen who cannot 
bear even the sound of the name, I shail 
not be disposed to quarrel with it. 
be satisfied to see the promises of Reform 
contained in that Speech fully carried out 
in our institutions. While I find myself 
compelled to say, that the constitution and 
composition of the present Government are 
such, that I cannot place confidence in 
that composition—though I am the last 
man who ought to quarrel with it, being 
in some measure responsible for that com- 
position, by having declined to join it— 
i yet have declared, and do now repeat 
that declaration, that 
any step which, in my judgement, may 


I shall | 


tion which had then recently taken place. 
But I would remind my noble Friend, 
were he now present, what was the occa- 
sion upon which Mr. Pitt thought it neces- 
sary to demand that expression of opinion 
on the part of the House of Commons. _ It 
behoves those who, with my noble Friend, 
now argue for the necessity of a declaration 
by this House against the expediency of 
the late dissolution—I say necessity of such 
a declaration, not who argued whether it 
was or was not expedient in itself—to look 
at the circumstances under which Mr. Pitt 


called for a similar declaration. During 


minority. Resclutions after resolutions had 
been passed condemning the Government 
of the day ; nay, more, the House of Com- 
mons had passed a Resolution declaring 
that the man who should, under those cir- 


cumstances, advise his Sovereign to dissolve 


I will not take | 


have the tendency of overthrowing that | 


Government before it has had the op- 


portunity of proving what are its prin- | 


ciples. Now I can look upon the 
Amendment which has been proposed to 
the Address in no other sense but as a 
Motion either to overthrow the Govern- 


j 
} 
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| 
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Parliament, was an enemy to his country, 
and ought to be proceeded against accord- 
ingly. In such a state of affairs, could 
anything be more natural or necessary than 
the course adopted by Mr. Pitt, he having 
dissolved that very Parliament, and, there- 
fore, having been impeached as it were by 
anticipation by the previous declaration of 
that Parliament? It was natural on meet- 
ing the new Parliament which he had 
summoned, that he should not be satisfied 
without counteracting that impeachment 
by a declaration of the House he had called 
together. But is there any such necessity 
existing now for us to express our opinions 
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as to the expediency of the late dissolution ? 
But if there be, have we the materials to 
enable us to come to an accurate judgment 
upon that point? Are we acquainted with 
all the circumstances which led to the ne- 
cessity or expediency of a dissolution ? 
we know all the communications between 
his Majesty and the various M 
Lord Melbourne’s Government at the time 
of its formation? Do we know all the 
conversations that passed at the time of their 
removal? The House will remember that 
I am not expressing any opinion whether 
the late dissolution was wise or prudent, 01 
whether it was necessary or unnecessary ; 


but I am objecting now to the adeption of 


of 


the course proposed, that by an 
Amendment to the Address w 
judge the question, and decla 
dissolution was unnecessary. I 
accede to the declaration in 
ment, and to aflirm that the dissol 
the late Parliament endangered eto subse 
quent measures which were to be 
sult of the Reform Bill. If it did, Sir, 
then the Reform Pill has failed. If the 
gentlemen who were then in the possession 
of power, and who were, according to my 
noble Friend, in the prosecution of mea- 
sures of useful, temperate, and salutary 
Reform, have been, by an appeal to the 
constituency of the country, so weakened 
in this House as to endanger the progress 
of those measures, my respect for the 
form Bill and for the constituen: 
that I would rather ascribe that re 
some doubt or fear in the 
ple, that those ni 
selves were not of so salutary 
a nature as they han 
believe that the Reform Bill will be in- 
efficient, or that the constituency will not 
do their duty. But, Sir, of this [ am confi- 
dent, that no dissolution of any Govern- 
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ment—no constitution of any Administra- 
tion can, since that great measure was 
passed—either impede or endanger the 


course of a temperate, salutary, and com- 
prehensive system of Reform. The hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s, says, that ns es 
not wish to pre judge the ques tion connected 
with the Irish Church Reform ; “a9 ‘that 
he intends shortly to bring forward the 
question, and though not wishing partially 
to discuss it on the present occasion, vet he 
is desirous of sanctioning the Amendment 
which, in his judgment, decides the ques- 
tion, and pledges the House upon it. The 


hon. Gentleman, I think, said, that he 


wished that subject to be expressed in the 


inbers of 
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Amendment a little more distinctly. Why 
was it not? Might it not be, that the hon 
Gentleman supposed that among those who 
are willing R ‘hurch of Tre- 
land ther: 


to Reform the ¢ 


re might be some—and those no 
rconsiderable number—who mieht still 
obj: ‘t to go the lencth of that hon. Gen- 


tlemar yet the hon. Gen tleman him- 
self, who has the opport unity of bri ngi 
the que ‘stion forward, and who Salle d has 
given notice to do so, calls upon the House 
of Commons to affirm that Amend- 
ment, which he admits to be ambiguous 
but which he ial afterwards use for the 
purpose of saying, “the House of 
mons have affirmed the principl sf —_ l 
is 


ner 


ink the 


C‘om- 


now propose.’ Now, th is not de aling 
fairly with the question—-a question too 
important to be so dealt with. The Spee ch 
itself promises, that measures shall be su‘s- 
mitted to our consideration, and upey 
which we shall be able to decide whether 
they are substantial and sufficient or not, 
upon the subjects of Reform in the Chureh 
of Ireland, and of the ¢ thureh | in Eneland 
and Wales. But the Amendment proposes 
that we should declare our readiness “ to 


correct those abuses in the Church which 
disturb the peace of society in Ireland.” 
Now, the right hon. Baronet last night 
pointed out (and I should be glad to hear 
an explanation of this subject) the ambi- 
which lurked in that phrase. What 
are the abuses of the Church in Ireland, 


cuity 


which ‘disturb the peace of eileen 
Does the hon. Gentleman refer to the ex- 
Isten f the system by which the eler 

of Ireland are paid, or does he refer to thi 
circumstance of a Protestant clerev being 
distributed through that country ? The 
hon, Gentleman would tell you that he 


refers to the latter question, and not to the 
tithe question, upon which the Amendment 

proposed. But let me remind that hon. 
Gentleman that it is the tithe question only 
that can be said to disturb the peace of Tre- 
land. The other question,—that of the 
existence of a Protestant clergy, — may 
excite irritation, differences of opinion, and 
discontent in Ireland ; ] vy of 


is 


: + 1 
but it 1s the lk 


tithe (that is, it is the evil which is 
about to be remedied) which so lament- 
ably disturbs the peace in Ireland. The 


of the Protestant Church and 
Ireland is a separate question, 
to be met upon separate considerations, 
and | cannot consent to any measure that 
may have for its object the overthrow- 


existence 


Clergy in 


ing, the impairing, or the debilitating 
of that establishment. It is, then, upon 
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the grounds which I have now stated, that I 
feel myself compelled to withhold my assent 
from the Amendment; because I conceive 
that by acceding to that Amendment, while 
we, in the first place, should adopt much 
with which I should concur, yet we should 
assert much from which I altogether dis- 
sent; because, also, we should introduce ques- 
tions which we have not had the means of 
discussing, nor sufficient information upon 
which to form a judgment ; and_ because, 
likewise, I believe that the adoption of that 
Amendment would tend to produce, in the 
present state of political parties, a conse- 
quence most disastrous for the country, and 
most disastrous for the steady, secure, and 
immediate advancement of the cause of 
Reform. I mean the instant overthrow of 
the existing Administration. That Ad- 
ministration have promised measures of 
improvement ; and I hold myself bound in 
honour to await the introduction of those 
measures, and to give them an opportunity 
to make known to the country the extent 
of their contemplated reformations. Stand- 
ing, as I do, entirely removed from them, 
having, from a sense of duty, declared it 
impossible for me to join that Government, 
as it is at present constituted, and standing 
in a position in which I have no object to 
obtain, except that of faithfully discharging 
my duty as an independent Member of 
Parliament, as zcalous for real Reform as I 
am earnest to prevent destruction. I feel 
myself compelled, upon the grounds I have 
stated, and those grounds only, to assent to 
the Address in answer to his Majesty’s 
Speech, and to object to the Amendment, 
which, though there is much in it that I 
consider desirable, at the'same time’contains 
much which I think objectionable, and more 
than in my judgment is either reasonable 
or safe. 

Dr. Lushington had listened last night 
with the deepest anxiety, first to his 
Majesty’s gracious Speech, and next 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
must express his cordial approbation of the 
right hon. Baronet’s having upon that 
occasion so distinctly announced his de- 
termination to take upon himself the 
responsibility of the dismissal of the late 
Administration. It was with feclings of 
extreme gratification that he had heard that 
ereat constitutional principle—which here- 
tofore had been controverted in the House 
of Commons by some of the right hon. 
Baronet’s predecessors — so amply recog- 
sised by the right hon. Baronet. This 
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principle being admitted, the next consid« 
eration which occurred to him was, whether 
the right hon. Baronet, in assigning the 
causes of the dismissal of the late Adminis- 
tration, had stated reasons which ought to 
satisfy the House and convince them of the 
propriety of that Administration being so 
suddenly dismissed. The right hon. Bart. 
had stated, that the Administration con- 
structed under the auspices of Earl Grey, 
had met with sundry losses and defaleations, 
and that, at its dissolution, it possessed not 
the same talent, weight, authority, or par- 
liamentary experience that it had possessed 
at the time of its original formation. He 
was the last man to deny the loss sustained 
by the retirement of his noble friend (Earl 
Grey), whom he had followed from thie 
earliest hour till the time he quitted his 
great parliamentary duties—that is, to the 
time he left the Administration—and as hi: 
had said, for ever; but which he (Dr. 
Lushington) hoped not. He admired and 
revered the consistent parliamentary life of 
that noble Lord, and should ever lament 
his loss. Nor could he do otherwise than 
lament the loss which had been sustained 
by the retirement of his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley), whose great powers he was ever 
ready to acknowledge. He did not agree 
with those who said that the loss of that 
noble Lord was a benefit to the Adminis- 
tration to which he had belonged, and to 
which he (Dr. Lushington) had always ad- 
hered. That Administration must have 
felt the loss of that brilliant eloquence, that 
indefatigable industry, and that high cha- 
racter which distinguished hisnoble Friend. 
His Majesty might possibly have felt those 
losses and might possibly have been coun- 
selled to dissolve the Ministry then; but 
those who thenadvised the Crown-notwith- 
standing these great leaders had separated 
themselves from them—still thought that 
the Government might be conducted upon 
the same basis as had existed under Ear! 
Grey, and his Majesty abided by that ad- 
vice, and determined that it would be most 
beneficial for the interests of the public to 
reconstruct the Administration, by placing 
Lord Melbourne at the head of it. He 
differed, therefore, from the right hon. 
Baronet, and would say that the retirement 
of Earl Grey was not a good reason for the 
dissolution of the late Government. But 
what was the reason now assigned for that 
dissolution? Why, that Lord Althorp by 
the death of his father had been removed 
from this to the other House of Parliament. 
Was not that a circumstance within the 
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all persons, when Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration was formed? And would any 
man tell him that that Administration 
was formed upon the condition that when 
Earl Spencer (who was at that very moment 
expected to be on his death-bed) should 
depart this world the Administration 
should cease? Any man at that time 
could predict that Lord Althorp would not 


long remain in the office of Chancellor of 


the Exchequer; but no man would then 
have asserted that the existence of the then 
Administration depended upon that noble 
Lord’s continuing to hold that office, and 
that the Ministry was to expire when Ear] 
Spencer died. Another reason assigned for 
the dismission of Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration was, that it had lost the con- 
fidence of all parties, and also a great por- 
tion of that of the Parliament ; ‘and what 
was the proof which the right hon. Baronet 
had produced to support that reason to the 
satisfaction of the House? He had read 
to the House a letter written by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, dated 
(Oh! tell it not in Gath!) at Derrinane 
Abbey. Tfad ever any man elevated the 
hon. and learned Member tor Dublin as the 
right hon. Baronet had done? He had as- 
signed to that learned Member the power 
to make and dissolve Cabinets. ‘That hon. 
and learned Member wrote a letter from 
Derrinane Abbey to Lord Duncannon, 
and according to the right hon. Baronct, 
such was the influence and power of that 
letter, that it was the cause of extinguish- 
ing the Administration of this country. 
He would w ingly pay his humble tribute 
of praise to the talents of that hon. and 
learned Member. He knew the power and 
influence of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man over the minds and hearts of his eoun- 
trymen ; but he begged leave to assure the 
right ieee, Baronet that means might have 
been found, notwithstanding the publica- 
tion of that Ictter, to have sustained the | 
Melbourne Cabinet in that House. He 


would also speak a word or two upon the | 


question to which the noble Lord opposite 
(Stanley) had alluded, and which was the 
next important step which was taken 
at the time Lord Melbourne was so sud- 
denly desired to resign office; he alluded 
to the union of all the powers of the State 
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direct limits of probability, in the minds of 








| 
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in the hands of the Duke of Wellington. | 


The noble Lord had protested against that 
step in what the noble Lord called a Par- 
liamentary point of view, and against its 
being made a precedent hereafter. 


But | 
} 
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would the House be contented with any pro- 
test against the establishing such a prec edent 
which did not form part of its records. Was 
there no man of ability and imfluence in 
that House who would take upon himself 
to propose a resolution to the extent, that 
such an experiment should never be made 
a precedent ? The step to which he al- 
luded had been att empted t o be j jus tified by 
a reference to the example said re be set by 
the Duke of Shrewsbury in former days. 
But a precedent meant this—that the same 
thine should be done, and that under 
similar circumstanees to those under which 
it had formerly been done. Now, he first 
would deny that it was the same thine; 
for he denied that the holding of the 

of Lord Chamberlain, Lord I lich Treasurer, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the per 
son of the Duke of Shrewsbury, was to be 
compared to the combining of the offices of 
the First Lord of the Treas sury and the 
Seeretaries of State, at onee in the 


ah ; 
OnICeS 


three 


person of the Duke of Wellington; and 
for this obvious reason, that the Duke of 
Shrewsbury shaved with other persons the 


; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton had me one associated with him, 
¢ hi mcel Uor, when he 
Seals. Suppose at the period im que 
a i L 
news had been brought of the 
Don arlos into the heart 
1ext ) st had gine the 


responsibility 
except 
the Lord received the 
stion, 

a WN ,° 
tdvance ot 
of Spain, th 
nition of 


inorn 


im insurrection in West Indies, and 
another letter had fa the intelligence of 
a disturbance in Ireland? He asked 
whether there was any onc human mind 
thet could have properly attended to the 
great and responsible duties which thos 
everal events would require to be dis- 
chara d by the Seeretari of | te for 


Pere » —> 


e had | been 


Foreign Aiinirs, ” 
and the Colonies ? 
Colonial Secretary 
tifarious duties of that office 
that his utmost exertions were 
their adequate wechighdcsd , and could the 
Duke of Wellington, « other man, at- 
tend to them, and to ‘het Foreign office, and 
to the Home Department at the same time ? 
He begged to say a word as to the 
on which he intended to give his vote. Te 
take to himself the 
Members had 


partinent, 
racks by a 
rv of State, that the mule 
were so gerenf, 


unequi il to 


eround 


credit that 
done, of not 


could not 


some hon. 


being a party man. He had eves 
been such, and that upon principle, and 
such he belicved he should) remain.— 
He had attached himself to that party 


in his conscience, believed to 


profess the purest principles, and had ful- 


which he, 
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lowed them, as far as he could, in matters 
of importance in which he agreed with 
them, diflering only in some points upon 
which he felt compelled to depart from 
them. The principles of that party he 
felt bound to maintain, as being, in his 
inind, best calculated to advance the grea 
end of good Government. It was ay 
that a union and combination had been 
made against his Majesty’s Government, 
without just reason ; that am who op- | 
posed the Government, without giving 
them a fair trial, had combined, notwith- | 
standing that their opinions and principles | 
on many points differed. First, he would 
defend the course from precedent, and next 
upon principle. ‘They were not so old as 
to forget the union of Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
aud Lord Grenville, with whom the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite then acted, for 


pane 


! 
the express purpose of turning out a} 


Ministry. Efe would contend, that a 
greater difference of opinion Lined on 
subjects of the greatest importance, be- 
tween Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Gren- 
ville, than among those partics who were 
now united against the present Govern- 
ment. [ “ No! no! ”] he right hon. 
Gentleman said, “ No!” He (Dr. Lush- 
ington) was astonished at that denial. He 
knew not of one single great measure upon 
which Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox agreed, un- 
less it was the measure calculated to over- 
turn the then Administration; they bad 
been for years opposed to each other, but 
that difference of opinion was no obs ction 
to their union. 
when en s, whether Tory or Whig, or 
whatever other description they might 
bear, mig ht consider that the great inter- 
ests of the country were so endangered by 
the acts of Government as to justify them 
to combine for the purpose of obtaining an 
Administration able to protect and im- 
prove those interests. Did not he (Dr- 
Lushington) recollect, that «a Member of 
the present Administration (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe), when a new Administration was 
about to be constructed, after the death of 
Mr. Percival in May 1812, made a Motion 
in the House of Commons praying his 
Majesty to be pleased to form a strong and 
eflicient Administration ? Did not the 
noble Lord then use t} 


ee 
A jp yiod might come 


hese words :—* This 
is in no respect a new question; it has 
been decided upon before; in 1803, the 
present Government has been tried and 
found wanting?” Persons of all parties 


—Lord Wharncliffe at the head, the 
right hon. Gentleman now at the Board 
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of ‘Trade, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
now Chancellor of the Duchy of Laneas- 
ter, and many others—then united in vot- 
ing, that the Administration then about 
| te » be formed, had been tried and found 
aikating, in consequence of their want of 
ability several years before. Now, when 
jhe (Dr. Lushington) spoke of the present 
Administration he could not separate it, 
lin his mind, from the Administration of 
1830. He could not believe, that the 
bringing in of Earl de Grey in the room of 
| Earl Melville, and the putting out of Mr. 
Croker, and the putting in of Mr, Daw- 
son, were sufficient to prevent the identity 
of the present with the then existing Go- 
vernment. Now, the Government of 
1830, had, by a majority of the House of 
Commons, been strenuously opposed ; he, 
therefore, could not trust it now. How 
could he trust that right hon. Baronet to 
| make those great Reforms now, who, for 
lyears had the power to make them when 
| they were equally necessary, who was able to 
| destroy those abuses when they were equally 
uggravated, and yet took no step what- 
ever to remedy any of those abuses cither 
in Church or State. What act had they 
done then or since, which should entitle 
them to the character of a Reform Admi- 
nistration. But the right hon. Baronet 
had endeavoured to induce the House to 
east a more favourable eye upon his Ad- 
ministration, by saying to the House 

Remember, we are supported by thi 
House of Lords. They will receive at our 





hands measures of Reform, which at your 
nstance would have been met with «a 
mughty refusal.’ What is this? What 
is the meaning of that declaration? Tell 
it to the country. ‘Tell it to vour con- 
stituents. Tell them, that henceforth it is 
not the people of England—it is not the 
House of Commons who are to stamp thei 
approbation of the men from whom the 
selection of Ministers shall be made by the 
Crown in the exercise of its prerogative ; 
but tell them that that Administration 
which stands not upon the approbation of 
the House of Commons, but looks to the 
HTouse of Lords for support, shall have 
power to rule the country—that that party 
—despite the sense of the people—despite 
the majority of the House of Commons, 
shall possess the Government of the coun- 
try. A more frightful course could not have 
been followed. The right hon. Baronct 
had endeavoured to show, that the late 
Government was not popular. Whatever 
that Government might haye been, he was 
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well assured that the present Administra- 
tion had not the confidence of the great 
portion either of the electors, or of the 
people of England. ‘They had not the 
conlidence of Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House ; they had not the 
confidence of the Lord 
(Lord Stanley), or those who acted with 
that noble Lord. Whiose had 
they, then? ‘They had the confidence of 
the high Tories, and of the high ‘Tories 
only. He had hinself no conception of 
the extent to which the determination to 
get rid of the present Administration had 
gone, till he went among the people. He 
spoke now of places which he knew, of the 
great City of London, of the vast wealth 
of that great city. He would ask those 
who spoke of the popularity of the ‘Torics, 
to look to the district which he himselt 
had the honour to represent—a di 
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noble opposite 


confidence 


district 


having a population of 570,000 souls. But 
if they wished to demonstrate the feclines 


of the metropolis, for (rod’s sake let them 
look to Finsbury. ‘To those 
voured to depreciate the characters of 
Gentlemen representing that ext 
district, he would say, that just im propor- 
tion, as they depreciated the characters of 
those Members, in that proportion did it 
appear, that the Borough of Finsbury 
would rather have any Member than a 
‘Tory. 
lution taking place, without the 
having met the Parliament. Vb 
Mr. Pitt met the Parliament he for 
there was a majority of twenty again 


who endea- 
the 


rsiVe 


‘There was no instance of a disso- 


++ 


him, and he said that that Parlianicnt did 


not trely represent the people. Fie accord- 
ingly dissolved them, and his words proved 
true; for the result was a majority of 
100 m his favour. Now, the 
Ministry, meant to contend that the sense 
of the country was represented by an un- 
reformed, and not by a Reformed Parha- 
ment, he could not see how they could 
contend that the present Parliament was 
not a true representative of the feelings 
and wishes of the people. The Govern- 
ment had struggled in vain to gain the 
noble Lord—the noble scion of the house 
of Derby —over to them by adulation. 
Nothing could equal the adulation heaped 
upon the noble Lord. ‘The and 
learned member for Ripon (Mr. Pember- 
ton), addressed him as the Weird Sisters 
did Macbeth. “ * Hail Minister that shall 
be!’ Save, oh save us in our misery ! 
As thou art powerful, be merciful!’ ‘Oh, 
hard-hearted Lord! flinty Statesman! hast 


unless 


hon. 


Mau ters | 
hen, in L784, | 





jand that im opposition to a set of 
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thou no pity? You have risen, and in 
your speech, which was spoken im the 
mildest and smoothest terms, you have 


declared vour total want of confidence im 
the present Government ?’” No, unlike 
the hero in the drama, the noble Lord was 
betrayed by the 
Veird Sisters to his own destruction. Let 
the noble Lord 

Let him remember the honour 


of those ancestors, who so gloriously fought 


not the blandishments of 


remember the honour of 


his family. 


for the freedom of their country ; and he 
called on the noble Lord, though entreated, 
to let no blandishments induce him to give 
his support to those against whose princi- 
ples, he had strained his might to imsure 
the tranquillity of the country. Let him 
not give his support to a Ministry with 
COMMON 5 


men 


whom he held no principles in 


from whom he diilered on one question 


miy—namely, the question of Church- 
TO} \ Fhe hon. and learned Gentle- 
man tl i ud he should not have tres« 
passed so long upon the time of the House, 
but that he did not think he should be 
dome his duty if he did not CXPYess his 
total want of confidence in the present 


Ministrv. That of contidence he 
entertained in common with a majority of 


the House, without which it was impossi- 


want 





ble that any set of Ministers could carry 
on the Government with advantage to the 
country. He might take that opportu- 
HtV of 1 ing SOTLe pervatlons which 
he hon vlember to juincoln had dis 
‘ 1 against him 4 on it was 
rot hit ntention to honour tl hon 

nd ant Member with any particular 
notice. If the Elouse knew all that | 


5s ‘ . . : 
suid elsewhe re, how heb vun, and how he 


ended, they would not be 
What he then said, 
suid a hundred times before, he was 
now prepared to abide by it. In order to 
show that he was not actuated by the feel- 
ing] which had ascribed him, 
he remind the that 
although he was one of the late (Jueen’s 

trial, and in that ch: 
opportunity of eiving 
ance to his feelings, he obtained the 
rarl of Elde 


yilable 


dispose d to cen- 
had 


and 


sure hin. been 


been to 


micht House, 





counsel during the 
racter had an utter- 
eulo. 
who suid that 


ojum of the | mn, 


he had not spoken a s} more than 
his duty required. It might be remem- 
bered, that he was the executor, and the 
confidential adviser of the late Queen, who 
confided all her secrets to him, and he 
asked whether he had ever for a single 
moment allowed the public to know any 
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circumstance relating to her domestic 
affairs, or even spoken disrespectfully of 
any of the Royal Family? In one in- 
stance, with regard to the late King, he 
went out of his way to prevent publicity 
being given to a transaction, which he 
thought might raise a prejudice against 
that Monarch. He hoped, that those who 
knew him, and had watched his conduct, 
would not give credit to any reports 
which had appeared in newspapers or 
elsewhere, affixing upon him culpability, 
which he knew in his conscience he was 
innocent of. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed said, that, in the course 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
thought proper to pursue, he had forgotten 
himself, and had deviated from the usual 
custom of the House; and, in replying to 
some observations respecting some address 
made by him in his capacity elsewhere, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman appeared to 
have justified himself on the propricty of 


the course which he adopted in his capacity | 


advocate in the House of Lords. 
Whatever intemperate expressions that hon. 


ce 
or an 


and learned oe might have used 
as the advoe Queen Caroline, he, as 
a fia less ¢ dis sae member of the bar, 
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but at least as a junior member, gave him 
the indulgence which the venerable Earl 
Eldon extended to him. But he would 
not be led away to give any excuse or in- 
dulgence to the grossly intemperate address, 
made dy inflamed constituency. 
[t was such conduct as this that produced 
fearful danger ; it led to allusions to sub- 
jects in which they had nothine to do. He 
left th. however, to the constituency 
to fight for itself. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had found fault with the rea- 
ons which had been night by 
the sight hon. Baronet for the dissolution 
of Parliament; and to that part of his 
speech he (Mr. Praed) proposed to eall the 
attention of the House. In the first place, 
the right hon. Baronet had stated that the 
Parliament was caused by 


to an alrea 


| 
ead iress, 


T1Ven last 


dissolution of 
the secession cf the late Ministry ; secondly, 
= the removal of Lord Alt horp on the 
leath of his father; and, thirdly, by the 
ceaiaiie letter of the hon. Member for 
Dublin, addressed to Lord Duncannon. 


The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
Se ERLE DE } PEEOLINEY 
grossly misrepresented the argument of the 
ight hon. Baronet, when he stated his 


1 

reasons for the dissolution; because the 
arguments of the right hon. Baronet was 
tu show, by a series of cases, that, in the 
state of things, his Majesty was justified in 
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dismissing his Ministry. Hon. Gentlemeu 
asked not why the Government were dis. 
missed, but how they were dismissed. But, 
in the event of the removal of the present 
Ministers, what support would they have 
then? Would they have the support of 
the popular party ? Let them refer to the 
letter of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, to prove that that was not the 
party of which Lord Melbourne would 
approve. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had alluded to other circumstances by 
which Lord Melbourne’s Ministry were dis- 
missed, and yet he appeared to depreciate 
the value of the services of those who had 
seceded from it, namely, Lord Stanley, the 
Duke of Richmond, Sir James Graham, 
and the Earl of Ripon. Did not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman believe that a large 
part of the confidence which was reposed in 
that Government, by a large portion of the 
country, was owing to the presence of 
those very Members of the Government: 
But still more surprised was he to hear the 
hon. and learned Gentleman attempt to 
depreciate Lord Althorp’s value, because 
Marl Grey, of whose Government Lord 
Althorp fcrmed a principal part, refused, 
without the presence and assistance of Lord 
Althorp, to do that which the Melbourne 
Ministry was ready to do. Earl Grey had 
stated to the country, after the loss of Lord 
Althorp, that it was impossible to carry on the 
aflairs of the country ; and, subsequently, 
when Lord Melbourne was placed at the head 
of the Cabinet,—a nobleman of considerably 
less experience and less consequence in the 
country—when this was the case, was it 
not to be coneeded that Lord \lthorp was 
so absolutely necessary, that, at least his 
loss was 2 matter of considerable import- 
ance? Under these circumstances, his 
Majesty determined to dismiss the Adminis- 
and he had not heard anything to 
shake his conviction that that was a good 
and wise judgment. He had listened with 
great attention to the remarks of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, because the noble 
Lord who agreed with them on that side in 
no small degree, and in more temperate 
terms, expressed his disapprobation of con- 


tration, 


centrating so many offices in the person of 


the Duke of Wellington. Now, he would 
say no more on the precedents quoted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 
would suggest to the House other prece- 
dents of more recent date. The hon. 
Member then cited the instance of Mr. 
Canning on 12th April, 1827, who was 


inyested with the offices of First Lord of 
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the Treasury and of the Secretary of State, 
Lord Dudley, Mr. Sturges Bourne, &e., 


Sepp OF 
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| 


not being gazetted as Seerctaries until the | 


Ist May ; and he justified the proceeding | their views in that respect. 


with reference to the Duke of Wellington. 
But it might be said, in answer to this ar- 
gument, that at the time of Mr. Canning 
holding these various offices, such an inter- 
regnum as that which occurred in the case 
of the Duke of Wellington was not con- 
templated. 3ut he wouid answer that | 
positive proofs were existing having refer- 
ence to the case, which would establish 
the fact, that the argument, if aba in one 
case, must be so in the other. Now, 
own part, he believed that ree hon. and 
learned Gentleman was wrong in stating, 
that the right hon. Baronet waived the 
constitutional question as to where the 
responsibility should rest. But he hoped 
that he would be ready, when called upon, 
to say that the responsibility would rest 
upon him; and most reluctant, he was sure, 
would the right hon. Gentleman be 
up that responsibility, ‘The hon. 

lant Member for Westminster asked 
whether they believed the House of Com- 
mons, in the two last Sc had be 
distinguished by the useful and generally 
beneficial measures it had adopted, as to be 
entitled to public confidence and regard ? 
If he went back, he might be able to form 
some opinion of the estimation im which it 
must have been held by the country, from 
the Bills he would find enumerated among 
those which it had passed. Among the 
first of these was the Irish ‘Coercion 11, 
as also one bestowing 20,000,000/. of the 
public money to carry into clfect i 
ciple adopted by the late Administration for 
the manumission of There were, 
likewise, the Poor-laws Bill, which placed 


to Give 
ps 
adi- 


and 


or 
_ 


had 


Cn sO 


SSLONS, 


e 


slaves. 


several millions of people at the disposal of 
If the Me mbers of 


seven Commissioners. 
that House had gone before their 
tuency, and detailed such acts in evidence 
of their claims to public support, would 
they have been again sent back to that 
House? The hon. Member for Tipperary, 
on a former occasion, did not sustain the 
claims of the late Parliament to a pro- 


msti- 


longed existence, for, arguing in favour of 
a shorter duration of Parliament, he cx- 


pressly put the question, — ‘ What— 

the present Parliament were to continue 
six years,—what have they done?” Thus 
was it put by the hon. Member ; and yet, 
because the advocates of long Parliaments 
resorted to a dissolution, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were displeased, Had not that 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the 
a duration as possible 
| bill there was an admixture 
for his | 
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Parliament sat the full portion of time re- 
quired by those who advocated Triennial 
Parliaments? The dissolution surely met 
They had all 
advantages of the principle which they 
strenuously advocated, and which the 
hon. Member for Tipperary wound up his 


the 


sO 


support of, on the ground that “ short 
reckonings made long friends.” There 


other considerations which 
ible that the existence of 
Parliament should be of as short 

Under the Reform 
new and 
old constituencies, the former of whom, for 


were, however, 
rendered it desir: 
late 


of 


| the first time, exercised the important pri- 
| vilege of sending Members to that House. 
I The <Apannios ap scatiner : 
| These had not the benefit of experience, o1 

| of forming their opinions by what they had 


seen done, 
mistake. 


and, therefore, were liable to 


Besides, the clection had taken 


| pace: at a time when the excitement ineci- 


| dent 


4 


to the discussion of the Reform Bill 
not yet been allaved, and when it was 
from feelings, for the 


al 
had 


4 we. I< 
— Various 


, constituents to exercise a rigid and i Im pur= 


iif 


1 
} he 





| and when 


putit tothe House, 
had not 


tial discrimination. He 
many hon. a ih 
for th superior attainments 
or eminent capacity, but in gratitude—he 
would say, praise worthy gratitude—for the 
great exertions they had used to carry the 
Bill, which had invested the new constitu- 
ency With the franchise. In the borough 

had the honour to represent, the con- 
stitucl which was composed partly of 
the members o 


been 


] } ' 
ciected, not clr 


icy of 


‘freemen of a ¢ orporation, 


and partly of 1 iL householders, he was met 
ut that time, in many instances, with the 
: : 
auswer,—* I have got my vote through the 
exertie of that Gentleman, and I am 
bound in gratitu ie to exercise that vote in 
lis s uppo rt. W hate ver chanves, there- 
ya hot 1 niaca + nicl fairly be 
fore, had taken piace, 1f might talriy be 
considered that the late Parliament was 


elected under such circumstances as pre- 
cluded its representing, fully, the intelli- 
gence and interests of the country. They 
had heard it repeated by that part of the 
late Government which was denominated 
the Conservative portion, that the wealth 
of the country was fairly represented 
in Parliament. ‘The experiment was made 
to ascertain whether hai were the fact, not 
taking advantage of a popular fervour 
in favour of the Administration. No: his 
Majesty appealed to the sense of his people, 
at a period of perfect tranquillity, when 
no great question agitated the public mind, 
he prejudices that had previously 


not 


by 
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swayed the people had subsided. Well, 
what was the consequence? He put it 
to the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were 
so satisfied with the issue of the late divi- 
sion, and were no doubt indulging in san- 
guine anticipations of future majorities, if 
the present House of Commons represented 
the sentiments of the country? Would 
they deny that it did? If, then, it did, the 
late House of Commons certainly did not. 
He put it to the House, if the minorities 
on his side did not exceed by two to one 
what they previously were? Did not this 
fact, then, prove that the former Parlia- 
ment did not represent the views of the 
country, and that, consequently, its disso- 
lution was just and requisite. He was not 
well acquainted with the statistics of that 
House, but he was informed by those who 
were that there were in the present Parlia- 
ment 200 Members who had not been in the 
last. Of these 100 had never before been 
in Parliament, and the other 100, though 
not in the last, had been in former ones. 
If in such proportions a change had been 
made in the representation, how was it 
possible to say that his Majesty was not 
justifiable in appealing to his people, as he 
had done, at a period totally free from pub- 
lic excitement? The hon. Member then 
proceeded to say, that, with respect to the 
Amendment, if it had been proposed as the 
Address to the Crown, it would have been 
opposed for its vagneness by the noble Lord, 
the Member for the Northern Division of 
Yorkshire. ‘The Speech from the Throne 
was far more definite: for mstanee, on the 
Irish Church. Why did not the noble 
Lord poimt out the abuses in the Irish 
Chureh to which he so generally and am- 
biguously alluded, and, likewise, suggest 
the steps to be taken for their remedy ? 
With respect to Corporate Reform, the 
object of hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
to be, as expressed by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Yorkshire, to destroy the prin- 
ciple of self-clection. He suggested to the 
noble Lord the necessity of using more 
applicable and strictly-defined terms. They 
all recollected the misapprehensions that 
arose from the application in another in- 
stance of the simple word “ extinction.” 
The phrase “ self-election” might be very 
intelligible to the noble Lord, though it 
might be very questionable in the opinion 
of others ; but, perhaps, the better course 
would be to avoid altogether the mischief 
of pronouncing on a question that had not 
undergone the investigation which was 
necessary before they came to a decision. 
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He had stated that he and his hon. Col- 
league represented # constituency composed 
partly of freemen of the Corporation, and 
partly of 102. householders. Before these 
he appeared as a supporter of the 
right hon. Baronet’s Government. There 
were amongst them many gentlemen of 
ereat wealth and intelligence, who were 
by no means the devoted or bigotted sup- 
porters of abuses in our political system, 
but who were as consistent and firm sup- 
porters of Corporate Reform as any hon. 
Gentleman on the opposite side of the 
House. Although he had not pledged 
himself to the support of Corporate 
Reform in any shape, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that neither he nor his 
hon. Colleague would hold the places 
they did in that House, if the inde- 
pendent constituency they represented did 
not thoroughly believe that the right hon. 
Baronet would give a temperate and fair 
cousideration to that as well as the other 
questions to which the country expected 
the attention of Government would be di- 
rected. Indeed, he did not know to what 
extent or character of Corporate Reform he 
could pledge himself. In some places the 
present system was not so narrowed in its 
operation as in others. In Norwich there 
were 4,000 freemen. ‘The constituency 
amounted to nearly the same number, there 
being only 300 ten-pound house-holders, so 
that the constituency were identified with 
the corporate franchise. Now, if he were 
fixing on a system, should he (and he had 
been asked if he would) fix on that of 
Norwich as a modcl? He supported the 
Address in the first instance because the 
Amendment was less definite ; and in the 
next, he reposed entire confidence in the 
right hon. Baronet, whom he had not found 
an anti-reformer, although he had not coin- 
cided in the organic reform of that House. 
The right hon. Baronet, he was satislied, 
would consolidate public opinion by a wise 
and honest Administration, not propitiating 
the support of the hon. Member for 
Dublin. 

Mr. Sheil said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had preceded him had endeavoured — to 
confound the Administration of Lord Grey, 
when comprising four Members of the 
Cabinet who afterwards left it, with the 
Administration which was afterwards com- 
posed under the leadership of Lord Grey 
when those Members had retired, and a 
third and distinct Administration, which 
was composed by Lord Melbourne, upon 
the express understanding—he should rather 
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say the distinct declaration—that upon the 
result of the Church Commission for Ire- 
land would depend the measures they would 
propose, and the effect of which should be 
a@ new appropriation of the surplus reve- 
nues of the Established Church. Between 
the two Administrations, therefore, there 
was a most essential difference. The last 
had not used vague and indefinite expres- 
sions, but they had pointed cut the exact 
limits to which they would go. The dif- 
ference consisted, on the one hand, in an 
approbation of a new distribution of the 
revenues of the Irish Church ; and, on the 
other hand, in a determination to see those 
revenues applicd to the same channels in 
which they had hitherto been distributed. 
This, after all, was the point upon which 
they differed. He believed that upon this 
question it was that the present Premier 
had thought it advisable to dissolve the 
Parliament. ‘The right hon. Baronct had 
not put the dissolution upon any such in- 
genious, not to say fantastic grounds, as 
those which had been alleged by the hon. 
Gentleman. ie never heard from the 
right hon. Baronet a more able or a more 
frank statement of opinion than that which 
he made on the last night. Fle was unam- 


biguous, unequivocal—nothing was hid, | 


rr 
Q 


nothing evasive , he stated frankly what his | 


conduct had been, and what it was to be, 
and he was willing to try the right hon. Ba- 
ronet by what he proposed to do, rather 


than by what he had done. Upon the con- 


duct of the right hon. Baronet during the 
discussion of the Reform Jill, he, for one 
did not place miu¢ h re hiame es 1] had ad- 


mitted that a great political revolution bad 
taken place ; and he confessed that, after- 
wards, between his conduct and that of his 
party, he saw a clear distinction. The right 
hon. baronet had last evening distinetly 
enumerated the measures on which he had 
supported the late Administration ; and 
from that enumeration they had doubtless 
gathered the fact, if they were not previ- 
ously aware of it, that he did support those 
Ministers because they (the Opposition) 
opposed them. He would not say that the 
right hon. Baronet stretched out to the late 
Government the hand of sinister assistance, 
or that he struck at them adexterous blow. 
But, unfortunately, it was upon questions 
where the late Administration was most 
strenuously ut variance with a large mass 
of public opinion in Ireland, and a consider- 
able portion of public opinion in England, 
that the right hon. Baronet tendered his 
assistance to the late Administration, What 
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in fact, was it that the right hon. Baronet 
opposed? Did he not oppose the abolition 
of Church rates in Ireland? = [The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : No, no.! 
ly the right hon. Baronet opposed 
which contained provisions for that 
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Sure- 
a Bill 
object 
—nameiy, the Jrish Church Reform Bill. 

The Chancellor of the E rchequer 2] 
gave my distinct opinion in favour of the 
abolition of Church-rates in [reland. 

Mr. Sheil said, he spoke with the utmost 
sincerity when he said, that he had the 
greatest satisfaction in being corrected upon 
this point. Did not the right hon. Baronet 
(contmued the learned Gentleman) oppose 
any diminution of the revenues of the Bi- 
shops and the number of bishoprics, which 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire 
so strenuously advocated, as to lead for a 
moment to the belief that he was a strong 


st Reformer ? 


and carne And if the right 
hon. Baronet did he abolition 
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of Church-rates in Ireland, were the Dis- 
scnters of England furnished with no argu- 
ment in favour of a similar measure for this 
country. For then, was the 
Address silent upon this subject 2? Was 
anything to be done? Why, when there 
Was a specification of the intentions of the 
Government as to the marriage of Dissen- 
ters, was this other grievance, which at- 
fected them wholly, overlooked ? \gain, 
did not the party to which the right hon. 
bill for the 


\dmuinistration of Jus- 


What reason, 


| “¢)) t hol } ] 
baronet peiouged Oppose the 
Amenament of the 


; A 
tice in Lrelund. 


‘I iit € ecnce llor OF the / PCHCUHC) It 
\\ never Opposed by me. 

Mr. Skeii—No! but he spoke of the 
arty, and might not the junction of the 


PS 
Baronet with th party be taken 
nee of the policy to be adopted 
by him, or in any event, as an argument 
against silence upon such points, when he 


comes betore the country with a desire to 


as some evi 


set his future policy against his past con- 





duct. They needed something better than 
vague promises, for deception lurked im 
vacucness. He must next sav, that the 


grounds which had been alleged as the caus 
jectment of the late Administra 
tion had no solidity; that it was absurd to 
attribute it to the vacancy in the leadership 
in the House of Commons, occasioned by 
Lord Altherp’s elevation, since the House 
was not then sitting, and did not therefore 
require a leader; and that it could not 
have originated in the measures regarding 
the Church of Ireland, since the Commis- 


ses of the « 


sion of Inquiry had been issued, and all 
‘ 
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other preliminary steps taken, long before. 
What, then, was the reason for the disso- 
lution? Many insinuations had been 
thrown out, but no distinct reason had 
been given, and all they knew was, that 
the Duke of Wellington became Prime 
Minister. But could no other Premier 
have been selected? If the Melbourne 
Ministry was broken up on the Church 
question, why was an application not made 
to the noble Lord the Member for South 
Lancashire, or why was the country eom- 
pelled to await the return of the right hon. 
Baronet? But who, let him further ask, 
had been chosen as his associates to form 
the Government ? Were they not indivi- 
duals of whom he need not say anything 
more disrespectful than that they were con- 
spicuous for the strenuousness of their opin- 
ions upon the Church question? Look 
again to the course of policy adopted with 
respect to Ireland. He admitted that the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
were, perhaps, among the persons most eli- 
gible that could have been selected, but it 
was also clear that the Government had 
found itself under the necessity of associ- 
ating with them the party commonly called 
Orange—a party upon whom there was a 
mark and a charaeter set which could not 
be mistaken. ‘The hon. Member for Sligo, 
for instance, had been chosen as an object 
of their favour; and though, far from com- 
plaining of it personally, for it was a matter 
of pleasure to him, yet it was an unfortu- 
nate indication of the course of their future 
policy. Thus with sixty-two, the great 
majority of the Irish Members on the one 
(the hostile) side, the right hon. Baronet 
had committed himself to the cause of a 
devoted few on the other. And were all 
his glorious eflorts in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation thus to be blotted out and 
forgotten? Were the results of the Re- 
form Bill to be lost as far as regarded Ire- 
land? There were at least fifty-three 
Members for Irish constituencies, who 
called for and demanded a new appropria- 
tion of Church-property in Ireland. Let, 
then, the hon. Baronet choose between 
them, whether he would elect as his allies 
the minority or the vast majority of Irish 
Members. Ireland had been the ruin of 
many Administrations. It had destroyed 
the Administration of Mr. Pitt. and of 
Lord Grey in 1807; in 1812, it produced 
the destruction of the Government ; in 1822 
it caused a change in the Government of 
Ireland, and severed the connexion of the 
right hon. Baronet with Mr. Canning. The 
Church of Treland had broken up the Go- 
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vernment of the Duke of Wellington—it 
caused the dismissal of four Members from 
Earl Grey’s Cabinct—it shook to its centre 
the Melbourne Cabinet—and it was 
destined also to destroy the present 
Administration. 

Mr. Lechmere Charlton,* after apolo- 
gising for presenting himself thus early to 
the House, said that the few remarks he 
should have to make arose in a great mea. 
sure from what might, peradventure, be 
considered a frivolous reason, viz. from the 
want of a proper understanding of the 
meaning of one word. He alluded to the 
word ‘* Reform,” which was supposed to 
be a panacea for all evils—a word somewhat 
akin to charity, which covered a multitude 
of sins. If by Reformer was meant a 
general Reformer of all abuses he was him- 
self at once a declared Reformer; but if 
that name was intended to imply an advo- 
cate of Ballot—of Triennial Parliaments, 
of the admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versitics ; then he was not a Reformer in so 
flagrant an abuse of the word. Even 
Gentlemen who are advocates for the dis- 
memberment of the Monarchy, and persons 
calling themselves Whigs, are now-a-days 
united under the convenient name of Re- 
formers, as if Whigs and persons desirous 
of dismembering the Monarchy were sy- 
nonymous. Against any such doctrine | 
protest, having imbibed my principles of 
Whiggism from the early part of the last 
century, when the principles of Whiggism 
were Jaid down, and which consisted, if I 
remember right, of freedom of election, 
loyalty to the House of Brunswick, 
toleration to Dissenters, and the fullest 
security to the Protestant Church.” The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
scemed to lave put himself very much 
beside the question, and in that respect 
he had only followed in the wake of 
many hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House who had preceded him. ‘That 
hon. Gentleman said, that he had not yet 
heard any reason given respecting the dis- 
missal of the late Ministry. He admitted, 
that no reason had been given; and he 
would at the same time take the liberty 
of telling that hon. Gentleman that he did 
not consider the present the proper time 
for mooting that point. He believed the 
question before the House was, whether 
hon. Gentlemen would vote for the Ad- 
dress or for the Amendment ; and, there- 





* Owing to the confusion which prevailed, 
this is merely an outline of the hon, Member’s 
speech, 
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fore, all the questions of Municipal Corpo- | chief dispenser of justice, and the author 


rations—of the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities—of the Irish Church— 
appeared to him to be at present totally 
irrelevant. He was a Reformer of all 
abuses—he called himscif a Whig on those 
principles which he had adduced. When 


he considered how much the real interests of 


the country, how much the tranquillity, the 
social order, and happiness of the people 
were involved in the maintenance of the 
established religion, the true and the sole 
bond of harmony among the people, he 
would never consent to any measure, pro- 
posed by any one, no matter by whom, that 
would lead to the diminution of the influ- 
ence and power of the Protestant Church, 
which was in this empire the great Seal 
and binding principle of true Christianity 
among the people. He cared not who as- 
sailed the Church, he would uphold the 
Church ; he would not look to parties or 
men, but would keep a steady eve on that 
venerated, venerable, and useful institution, 
and would support it to the uttermost ex- 
tremity, for by so acting he felt in his heart 
persuaded that he was pushing onward the 
great principles of good Government, whole- 
some subordination to the sway of the laws 
and preservation of the allegiance due to 
the Sovereign. The outery raised against 
the Church he considered, in its essence, 
infidel, and in its tendencies fatal to 
our civil Government. Again, he would 


say, and by saying 50, he only echoed 
the sentiments ‘of his constituents and 
the majority of the reflecting, sound, 





and well-conditioned portion of the British | 
people, they valued their Church, and 


were resolved to defend it against the at- 


} 


tacks of its open enemies, and the more | 


dangerous insidiousness of its professed 


friends, but who were, in truth and reality, | 


He 


Address, because he 


its lurking, clandestine opponents. 
would vote for the 


thought it echoed the generous sentiments | 


of the King, and gave an earnest of the dis- 
position of Government to promote every 


salutary measure of retrenchment and Re- | 


form that could be useful to the best 
terests of the nation. In the 
ment insinuations were conveyed which 
led him to the conclusion that 
was meditated against the 


Church which he would labour’ with 


all his might to uphold ; for by uphold- | 


ing it he conceived he was preserving 
one of the strongest ligaments between 
the Throne and the people. ‘The people 
were attached to the Monarch the 
{ne 


as 


head of the Fistablished Chureh 


a blow | 
Protestant | 


in- | 


Amend- 


of prosperity, liberty, and happiness to 
he people ; and he was sure they would 
support the Monarch in his praiseworthy 
efforts to maintain, in their wonted stability 
and power, the consecrated institutions of 
the State. The seeds were sown in the last 
Parliament for undermining the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, that Church by the 
influence and power of which the mainte- 
nance of the connexion with Great Bri- 
tain alone depends ; but, so far from aiding 
such a system, that must promote the pro- 
gress of disaflection, agitation, and con- 
vulsion in [reland, he would ever strenu- 
ously labour in its defence, and oppose 
with all his might what would, in 
degree, impair its efficacy or durability. 
Mr. Henry Grattan said, the sentiments 
of the majority of that House, and of the 
constituents of the empire, were opposed 
to the Address. ‘The people were resolved 
not to tolerate the present Ministers, and 
the Address was but an attempt to stifle 
the independence of the country. The 
question at issue was not merely an Irish 
question, or an English question, it was an 
European question. It was, whether the 
principles of liberty were to be supported 
for the furtherance of good government and 
general improvement, or whether the prin- 
of despotism should be strengthened 
by the acquisition of power. He had no 
doubt that Ministers and their satellites 
would labour to make out as good a case 
as they could for upholding the doctrines 
and measures which they meant to palm on 
the country, but after all, it was nothing 
but a specious imposition. What was in- 


any 


ciples 
] 


ry 


| tended to be done in the question of the 


Corporations, the Dissenters, and the Irish 
Church? These subjects were referred to 
by the Premier, with a faint promise of 
amelioration, but without any guarantee 
that Reform would be granted in its full 
and satisfactory sense. ‘There were high 
authorities for introducing Reforms in the 
Irish Church, the authorities of two Lords« 
Lieutenant, Lords Wellesley and Lord 
Anclesey. Their letters in 1832 and 1834, 
to the Government referred to the Irish 


| Church, and they stated, that there must 





be not only a change in the tithe system, 
but a Reform inthe Church Establishment. 
Well, what Reform had the Government 
given but Reform by the bayonet and the 
nilitary ? The proceedings of Rathcormac 
ushered in their Administration. The 
offenee of the late House of Commons, 
which led to its dissolution, was that it 
was friendly to ltheral measures, When 
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the present Government asked for a fair 
trial, he would beg to know what fair trial 
to the Melbourne Administration was 
given by the Tories? They called on all 
the counties, cities, and towns to express 
their opinions, and what had been the re- 
sult? In Ireland the opinion was decidedly 


against the Government, so it was in Scot- | 


land, and in England the people were 
against them; thus, a decided majority of the 
representation thought not. ‘Uhe same spirit 
was now awake and in active operation in 
Ireland that ejected Lord Fitzwilliam from 
office in 1795, and contributed to the 
change from the Duke of Bedford’s Go- 
vernment in 1807. It was said, the present 
Government was not tried. What other 
Government had been tried in Ireland but 
a Tory Government for the last forty years, 
with the exception of the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Government in 1806, and part of 
Lord Hardwicke’s ? Gentlemen econnect- 
ed with the present Government had 
avowed themselves Orangemen. What 
was an Orangeman but an enemy of 
the Roman Catholics? ‘The present 
state of Ireland was such as to render 
the country scarcely habitable. Dis- 
cord pervaded it; no man could sit at 
his fire-side and say he was content, or 
even secure. Lord Castlereagh said it cost 
350,000/. to quell the disturbances in 1822, 
it would take more than 350,000/. to quell 
the next. That country was approaching 
to astate of civil war ; no order, no respect 
for institutions or property. He would 
tell hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the 
Orangemen burned the houses of the Ca- 
tholics in the North. ‘They burned houses 
of Lord Charlemont’s tenantry, and of the 
estate adjoining. Let his Lordship be 
brought forward, and he would attest the 
fact. When the hon. Baronet talked of 
renegades and apostates, he should have 
recollected who had called him apostate or 
reregade—his own party—the Orangemen ! 
and by them his own brother-in-law was 
burned, and hanged in efligy, for being a 
renegade from the principles of ‘Toryism ; 1 
fact, they, and not the right hon. Baronet, 
governed Ireland, and the late appointments 
are a proof of the spirit of their Government. 
The right hon. Baronet used two signifi- 
eant words in his speech ; they were large 
words—* Church and State.” Now these 
in Ireland meant nothing else than Protes- 
tant ascendancy. The present Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland attended the theatre 
amidst the strongest demonstrations of his 
party. He was cheered by the Orangemen 
and Orange flags were displayed im the 
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theatre, yet not one word of disapprobation 
was expressed at that conduct. After that, 
he dined with the men who declared their 
hostility to the Catholics, and who drank 
those obnoxious toasts that had been re- 
probated by the late King when he was in 
Ireland. He would not say, that the Lord- 
Lieutenant drank the toasts, but the Mayor 
and Sheritts did. Those Sheriils, whose 
office it was to empanel Juries, and to 
adjudicate in cases where the lives and pro- 
perty of Catholics were concerned, they 
drank it, and thus declared their partiality. 
He would judge of the Duke of Wel- 
lington by his previous acts. In the Trish 
Parliament, he supported the Convention 
Act, a most arbitrary measure. His brother, 
when in office, under that Act brought an 
indictment against an entire nation. A list 
of the Jurors was sent from the Castle ; the 
Government made their own selection, and 
the list of the under Seeretaries was to de- 
cide who should try the Catholic delegates. 
A late Attorney-General (Mr. Saurin) 
wrote to a Judge to beg of him to call the 
Gentlemen of the Grand Jury to his chamber 
privately, and impress on them the neces- 
sity of guarding against the Roman Catho- 
lics. Was that Attorney-General removed, 
or was that Judge censured? So far from 
it, the one was retained in office, and the 
other was sent down five years after, to try 
the Catholics. That late Attorney-General 
Saurin had been recently attending meet- 
ings and associations in Dublin, the object 
of which was, to establish Orange ascen- 
daney in Ireland. He would support the 
Amendment, and oppose the Ministry. 

Colonel Perceval trusted the House 
would give him a few moments of their 
attention while he endeavoured to rescue 
himself, and that party to which he be- 
longed, from the imputations cast upon 
them by the hon. member for Meath. That 
hon. Member said, that as he (Colonel 
Perceval) had avowed himself to be an 
Orangeman, he was to be considered as a 
person pledged to the utter extermination 
of the Catholics of [reland. 

Mr. Grattan—I made no such charge 
against you. 

Colonel Perceval was glad he had mis- 
conceived the hon. Member, but if he was 
not mistaken many hon. Members not only 
on his, but on the other side of the House, 
were guilty of a like misconception. Be 
that, however, as it might, he fearlessly as- 
serted, and he called on every Member of 
that House who was at all acquainted with 
the principles and feelings of the Associa- 
tion to which the hon. Member for Meath 
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alluded, to say whether its fundamental 
principle, and the fundamental principle 
of Orangemen in Ireland were, not the en- 
couragement of a prejudiced or hostile feel- 
ing against any of their fellow-subjects on 


account of a difference of religion, but, on | 


the contrary, to consider it their bounden 
duty to stretch forth the hand of good fel- 
lowship, and neighbourly courtesy to all 
around them. 
the class whom the hon. Member for 
Meath had been pleased to describe as 
murdering miscreants, such the principles 


which he professed, and having stated | 


them, and having called upon the whole 
House, or any Member of if, to disprove 
the truth of that statement, he asked who 
(if the men who professed them were fair 
objects for the aspersions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin and his party.) could be 
considered safe? ‘The right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Administration, had 
been attacked and aspersed for appointing 
him to the situation of Treasurer of 


Ordnance Department, solely because he 
belonged to the Association, but he would | 
leave it to the House to determine how far 
such attacks or aspersions were justifiable. 
The hon. Member for Meath told them the 
Orangemen of Ireland were continually 


breaking open the houses and houghing the 
cattle of their Catholic neighbours in the 
county of Down; but he believed if the 
truth were told, a very different story 
would come out. With respect to th 
state of the county of Down, he knew 
nothing of his own knowledge, but as an 
Orange resident of that Orange county 
which he had the honour to represent, he 
was proud of being able to say it never was 
in a state of more perfect, and to all ap- 
pearances more lasting, tranquillity. Re- 
ligious discord was unknown in it, and so 
far from considering their Orange brethren 
in the light they were represented by the 
hon. Member for Meath, the Catholic po- 
pulation invariably applied to them to ar- 
bitrate and settle any trifling differences 
that sprung up among them. Ireland for 
years past had been overrun with soldiers ; 
but during the last two years not a red 
coat had made its appearance in the county 
of Sligo, stronghold of Orangeism though 


it was. He had felt it his duty to make 


these few remarks in defence of himself 


and the principles he professed, and having 
made them he would no longer occupy the 
attention of the House. One word, how- 
ever, regarding the appointment which his 
right hon. friend had been pleased to bestow 
upon him, Last Session it was the subject 
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Such were the principles of 
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,of the constant taunts of the hon. and 
| learned Member for Dublin and the Repeal 
| party, that an Irishman was never put into 
| office under the British Government. And 
| what was now the fact? Why, the Go- 
} vernment was taunted by that same party 
| for placed three Trish Members in 
subordinate Ministerial offices. And what 
| did Why, that for 
| the sake of aidmg a bad cause, Gentlemen 
would quarrel with the Government for 
doing precisely what they attacked their 
| predecessors in office for omitting to do. 
The present Government was told they 
inever could econciliate the people of Ire- 
j land. He denied it. They could conci- 

and they would conciliate, the think- 


having 


1} iS ] sohera _ 
dil this demonstrate f° 


hate, 
ing, rational portion of his countrymen, 
‘though they might fail in their efforts to 
bring round that party, of whose opinions 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
was the r It his Majesty's 
Governinent wished to conciliate that party, 


presentative. 


they would have to go—as did a preceding 
| Government—to the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, and, taking a lesson 
| from him, agree to act according to his 
| dictation. To such a course he was con- 
fident the House would not wish them to 
stoop; but if it did, to such a course he 
was confident his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment never would stoop. ‘They had 
an example of that individual’s msincerity 
in his conduct to the late Administration, 
and by that example he was sure they 
would profit. As to the imputations cast 
by the hon. Member for Meath upon a 
Mr. Saurin, he would say 

gventleman’s long known 


his, 

nothing. That 
and universally-established character. spoke 
for itself, and he would be paying it the 
worst possible compliment by occupying 


friend of 


for a moment in its defence the attention 
of the British House of Commons. With 
regard to the question before the House, 
he begged to say, it was his intention to 
vote for the Address : and he would do so 
amone other reasons from the conviction 
that any vote of that House which was 
calenlated to shake the Government of the 
right hon. Baronet below him, would irre- 
parably ruin the prospeets of internal tran- 
quillity, which, during its continuance, was 
presented to Ireland. His conviction was, 
that if the Government of his right hon. 
Friend should not be enabled to hold its 
place in the confidence of the Crown, and 
in the confidence of the country, the ma- 
nagement of public aflairs must of neces- 
sity—the Whigs having been tried and 
condemned—-become yested in a junction 
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of the Radicals and Irish Liberals, and | 
these being parties in which he for one | 
reposed no confidence, it was his determi- | 
nation by every means in his power to, 
support his right hon. friend in his place. 


Lord John Russell: [A revised Edition of 
the noble Lord’s Speech is announced 
as being about to be prepared for separate 
publication; and in order not to delay the 
publication of this work will be found in 
the * pages. ] 


Mr. Secretary Goulburn, in rising to 
make some observations on what had fallen 
from the noble Lord who had just set | 
down, begged, in the first place, to offer | 
his cordial concurrence in the concluding 
desire which that noble Lord had ex-| 
pressed. He trusted, that whatever might | 
be the decision come to on the question 
before the House, they would not run 
into extremes; and in the few observa- 
tions he should make, he hoped neither 
to cause nor keep alive ill-feeling. The 
noble Lord had begun his speech by re- 
calling the attention of the House to 
the question really to be decided. ‘That 
question had been in truth, almost forgot- 
ten. It was, whether the House would 
adopt the Motion of his ncble Friend, the 
Member for Liverpool, or the Amendment 
of the noble Lord, the Member for York- 
shire. He agreed with the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russel) in thinking, that the | 
main point of difference existed with 
respect to the question of the Irish Church. 
He would not then go intoali the preliminary 
remarks made by the noble Lord. He 
would not embark on the wide and trou- 
bled sea of by-gone animosities, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
now to be decided. He would only ob- 
serve this, that when the noble Lord, as 
an advocate of the consistency of the Mem- 
bers of Lord Melbourne’s Government, 
taunted hon. Gentlemen on his (Mr. 
Goulburn’s) side of the House with having 
changed their opinions, the attack came 
with a very ill grace. He had not for- 
gotten the eloquence with which Lord 
Melbourne had opposed Parliamentary Re- 
form—he had not forgotten Lord Mel- 
bourne’s advice to that House to keep the 
old lamp in preference to taking the new 
—and he had not forgotten, that, even 
during the late discussions, there had been 
ne exertions in opposition to Reform, 
whieh might not, in cloquence, in power, 
and in spirit, shrink from a comparison 
with those of Lord Melbourne. He said, 
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then, that a tammt for imeonsistency came 
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with a bad grace from the noble Lord, 
when it was meant as a defence of Lord 
Melbourne’s Government. But upon that 
point he would not dwell. The noble 
Lord had contended, that the House ought 
to be content only with measures of Re- 
form not less extensive than those proposed 
by the late Government. And, as an evi- 
dence of the incompetency of the present 
(overnment to prosecute such measures, 
the noble Lord had attributed to him 


| (Mr. Goulburn) certain conduct with re- 


spect to the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities. There was no justice in 
the charge of the noble Lord. He had 
never spoken of the Dissenters but with 
unfeigned regard and kindness. When it 
was proposed to admit them to the Uni- 
versities in such a way as must have 


‘injured the Established Church he op- 


posed the proposition; but in doing so 
he expressed his desire to see the conces- 
sion of privileges to the Dissenters so 
granted, as not to trench upon the Estab- 
lishment. ‘There had been in his mind 
no feeling of hostility; but he was, and 
ever should be, anxious to maintain to 
the Church those rights which were essen- 
tial to its beneficial existence. The noble 
Lord had told the House, that the Mel- 
bourne Government had a plan of Irish 
Church Reform to propose. He knew not 
what the plan the noble Lord alluded to 
was, but he had imagined that the question 
had been considered, discussed, and settled 
by the Government of Lord Grey—nor 
had he before been at all aware, that the 
noble Lord had considered that question 
as still open, and the measure so little 
satisfactory as still to require legislation on 
the subject. But the noble Lord had gone 
something further, and had informed the 
House of the chief difference which the 


late Government held to the measure of 


Lord Grey’s Government, and that was, 
that the late Government considered that 
the surplus of Church property might 
be applied to other than Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. ‘The noble Lord said, that he was 
prepared to apply the surplus to the sup- 
port of the poor, while he (Mr. Goul- 
burn) and those who thought with him, 
dissented from this principle altogether. 
* But,” said the noble Lord, “ it has been 
asserted, that there was a difference in the 
Melbourne Government on this point,” 
and that assertion the noble Lord declared 
to be without foundation ; and he also de- 
clared, that there had been a perfect ac- 
cordance between Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Rice and himself. Now really, if the 
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Lord John Russell: Mr. Speaker—After 
the speech made last night by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, I think it due 
to the House, to give such explanations as 
I can afford of the conduct and intentions 
of the Administration of Lord Melbourne, 
of which, as well as of that of Lord Grey, 
I had the honour to be a Member. Before 
I do so, however, I will state the reasons 
which induce me to support the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend. Although no 
longer connected with office, yet as a 
Member of Parliament, anxious for the 
improvement of our institutions, I feel 
bound to provide that, notwithstanding 
the dismissal of the Ministry, and the dis- 
solution of the Parliament, the reforms 
now to be proposed and carried, shall not 
be less searching in inquiry, or less effi- 
cient in remedy, than those upon which it 
was the intention of the late Administra- 
tion of Lord Melbourne to have asked the 
consent of the late Parliament. Hh 
that reason I am glad ble F 


is for 


my bn rend 


behind me has proposed an Ame ndm nt H 

to the Address moved on the other side of | tha 
the Flouse. That Amendment I look upon 

as a necessary step on several grounds, I 


look upon it as necessary, because it em- 
braces a declaration of principles on the 
i i 


question of Municipal Corporations, not 
contained in the Address—because it gives 


a pledge on the part of the House respect- 
ing the claims of the Protestant Diss 
~——and, finally, because it touches upon 
that question which seems to be so care- 
fully avoided in the long and el, 
Speech from the Throne, namely, the 
abuses of the Irish Church Establishmic 

For these reasons itis | 
support and approval to { 
of my noble Friend, and for these r 
I invite that portion of the House who de 
sire to be classed in the ranks of Reform, 


nters 


ut. 
PIVE NY entire 
! 


he Amendment 


isons 
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to join with my noble Friend in his endea- | 


vour to carry it. If the House of Commons 
mean to maintain Reform in the same 
place it was left by the Administration of 
Lord Melbourne at the period of their dis- 
missal,—if they mean to assert, that the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative which 
removed from power one Administration 
and caused the appointment of another— 
if they mean that the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative which caused the dissolution 
of one House of Commons and the election 
of another, should not deprive the people 
of the benefit of those Reforms which the 
Jate Administration and the late House of 
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Commons have proposed to effect for them, 
let them now speak out in plain and de- 
cided language, and subjoin to the Address 
proposed by the Minister of the Crown, 
those additions which the Amendment of 
my noble Friend contains. 

Some Members, and among others the 
hon. Member for are, I 
perceive, afraid of the consequences of this 
proceeding. ‘They are alarmed at the pos- 
sibility that, should they ask for a removal 
of all the well-founded erievances of the 
Dissenters, the dread of contamination so 
forcibly expressed last year by the right 
hon. the eretary for 
Home Department, may induce him to 

his Seals of office. The y appr 
that there may | P| 
us to Insist upon a measure of 4 orporation 


Reform, founded upon the demands of 


Knaresborough, 


Gentleman, Si the 


resign hend 


e some danger—supposing 


justice, and supported by the report of the 
Commissioners—lest the Lord High Chan- 
cel ] who has t ken Upon | this if to as- 
sert in another place, that the ¢ part 
Ot | u poration in ry was il, and 
that t ! eut Government \ | l 
Oo noth i t | r ¢ 
( iin it | [ i ‘I ibl 
should 1 our spe - gut in our: 
| nn la Ou ) i aeeen 1 thio 
of Ou Ci stituen des Lh y ol-ack 
and aban (3 Seal Still se, 
and tic eA d i ic | S| | 
they dread that i th ject of 
Ir { Mu ch b i I 2 \ i 
! i | il ) ' t W i ] ) 
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ul is fol K 
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S 1P K en i thi ‘ 
by poke or Ul | who won 
j« L hk seen tuem belo ) in- 
ple upon petition, and vield to d EI 
have seen them, when the tide of p lat 
opinion set strongly in f ur of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, grant a | vhich, 
when that tide was | ss overpowering, ey 
had denied I have n them, after re- 
fusing to the el quen of Cat or, ft 
irvuoment of | nkett and the pra rs ot 
mill is, th reasul illect ¢ ) imma 
cipation, give way, upon fore Ine th n 
into the balan und vield \y t th | 
for rey ted, | have s en also the sat 


men, who opposed e th 


ven 
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the Elective Franchise to Leeds, Birminz- 


ham, and Manchester, afterwards ready, 
when the people from one end of the 
K 8 te 
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country to the other raised a cry for it, to 
concedenearly the whole of the ReformBill. 

And seeing all this, can I doubt, that if 
we speak out to the Throne in clear and 
decided language, in the course of a short 
time we shall have on our Table the Re- 
port on Municipal Corporations, that we 
shall have introduced to their notice a 
measure of Municipal Reform, and even 
that the difficult and dangerous subject of 
the Church of Ireland will receive a due 
consideration? I feel sure we have not 
arrived at the bottom of the concessions of 
the Tory party, and that there would be 
found by them something so urgent in the 
state of the question—something so press- 
ing in the condition of the Representation 
of Ireland—something so appalling in the 
situation of society there, as to induce 
them sooner or later—and soon I hope it 
may be—to confess that their opinions re- 
specting the Church of Ireland, are to be 
added to their other errors, and thereupon 
introduce a measure of full and just con- 
cession. Entertaining those opinions, I 
shall feel no hesitation in voting for the 
amendment of my noble Friend. Surely 
it is better that this House should speak 
its own language, and that, through this 
Address, their legitimate organ, the senti- 
ments of the people should reach the 
Throne, than that they should take the 
chance of those various subjects being 
made the means of exciting discontent in 
England, and something more than dis- 
content in Ireland. 

] now come to the observations of the 
right hon, Gentleman respecting the con- 
duct of the new Administration. I believe, 
however, I must correct that expression; 
for it struck me, at the time I heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
it was a defence of his own conduct, ra- 
ther than that of those with whom he is 
connected. I willadmit that there is much 
that I might have to object to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s party in this House, and 
there is still more that I have to object to 
the conduct of the party in the House of 
Lords during the existence of the late Ad- 
ministration, which does not apply to the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. I have spoken of the right hon. 
Gentleman elsewhere, as has been men- 
tioned by an hon. Gentleman this night; 
and as I have done, I will again do him 
the justice to say, that since the Reform 
Act, when he supported the late Adminis- 
tration, his support was most effective, and 
when he opposed them, his opposition was 
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fair and manly. But I made this remark 
with reference only to that period; because 
if I look back and consider what took 
place, as regarded the Timber Duties and 
the Russian Dutch Loan—to say that there 
was any thing like fairness in the oppo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman, would 
be a most extravagant indulgence of can- 
dour. I must likewise declare, while I 
admit the right hon. Gentleman’s oppo- 
sition to have been fair and manly when 
he did oppose, yet when he felt the ques- 
tion to be one of great importance, he had 
no difficulty or hesitation in avowing his 
direct opposition. At the period, for ex- 
ample, when the Irish Temporalities’ Bill 
was before Parliament, my noble Friend, 
the Member for Lancashire, having de- 
clared that the Ministry would stand or 
fall by the success of that measure, the 
right hon. Gentleman voted against it in 
all, or nearly all its stages. The right hon. 
Gentleman will also remember, that at the 
time when the Irish Church Commission 
was appointed, he took an opportunity to 
declare that he had no confidence in his 
Majesty’s Government ; surely, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman will not find fault 
with me, when I declare that I want con- 
fidence in the Administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [‘‘ Hear! hear!” from 
Sir Robert Peel.| 

I shall next speak to the facts of the last 
year. The Administration of Earl Grey 
came to a close in consequence of circum- 
stances, which he himself explained in the 
House of Lords. I merely mention now, 
in order to deny in the strongest terms, 
the rumour that his resignation was the 
consequence of any intrigue. The circum- 
stances were unfortunate, but intrigue to 
displace Lord Grey had no part in them. 
The Administration of Lord Melbourne 
was formed, and the determination was 
taken by that Government to adopt, as 
nearly as possible, the principles on which 
the Administration of Earl Grey acted with 
reference to the questions which ought to 
be brought before Parliament. It was re- 
solved to take into consideration the remo- 
delling of the English Church; to lay be- 
fore Parliament, as soon as the report was 
made, the state of the Irish Church; and 
Lord Althorp declared that early in the 
ensuing (that is the present) Session he 
should bring before Parliament the ques- 
tion of Corporation Reform. Such was 
the state of affairs when Earl Spencer 
died, and Lord Melbourne went down to 
Brighton to receive his Majesty’s com- 
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mands. The right hon. Baronet was right and I did not see those papers till they 
when he said, that Lord Melbourne had | were out of the noble Lord’s hands, and 
declared he considered it essential for Lord | were printed. With respect to the sug- 
Althorp to be a Member of the Adminis- | gestions of those papers, it is not now ne- 
tration; but, then, Lord Althorp was a cessary for me to advert to them more 
Member of the House of Commons. I my- | specifically; but I will say, that their con- 
self, among others, told Lord Melbourne | tents are entirely different from anything 
that it would not be possible to form a | stated in the public rumours, to which I 
Government with Lord Althorp out of the | have adverted. With respect to another 
Ministry, while he remained in the House | statement, that there was a difference 
of Commons; but when, by the death of | between the Marquess of Lansdowne and 
Earl Spencer, it became necessary for Lord Mr. Spring Rice and myself, | must say, 
Althorp to go to the House of Peers, Lord | that both previously to, and since, the 
Melbourne resolved that he would carry | breaking up of the Administration, it did 
on the Government on the same principles | so happen that there were none of the 
as those on which it was formed, if he had Members of the Cabinet whom I met so 
his Majesty’s permission to fill up the | often, and with whom I held such fre- 
vacancies which had occurred. On that quent communications. I will also say, 
subject, I will just allude to what a noble that if there were any of the Members of 
Lord in the debate of the other night | the Cabinet with whose views, feelings, 
threw out against me. I was never soli- | and principles I better agreed, than with 
citous for the honour intended for me, yet others, Lord Duncannon, the Marquess 
when it was the wish of all my colleagues of Lansdowne, and Mr. Spring Rice, were 
that I should take a part in the new | those individuals. I will go farther still, 
arrangements, I could not deny what they and without stating the details of any 
were pleased to deem a service to the plan, or entering into any specific proposi- 
Whig party, and to the cause of Reform. | tion, I can safe Ty declare that a principle 
It did not, however, please his Majesty to they were all agreed on was this—that the 
give to Lord Melbourne the permission he | funds of the Protestant Church in Ireland 
required; the reason why, and the respon- | ought, in the first place, to be applied to 
sibility of the permission being withheld, | give religious instruction to the Protestant 
rests with the right hon. Gentleman and | population; and when that object had 
the noble Duke. The right hon. Gentle- | been carefully and fully provided for, the 
man does not deny his part of the respon- | Legislature had the right to apply any 
sibility, but I believe the right hon, Gen- | surplus that might accrue to the general 
tleman has alluded only to those transac- education of the people, including 
tions which took place after his return to Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and Dis- 
England. 'senters, What would have been the 

I must, therefore, for a short time, oc- | specific plan proposed to Parliament, it is 
cupy the attention of the House, while I | impossible for me to say, because the 
refer to reports which have been circulated, | late Government maintained, and I think 
intended to be injurious to the Melbourne | truly, that they would not submit any 
Ministry, but which, more especially, al- | measure to Parliament till, by means of a 
luded to myself. It was stated over and | Commission, they had fully ascertained 
over again, and repeated almost within a | the facts on which they were to legislate. 
few days, that I intended to deprive the | [“‘ Hear hear,” from Sir Robert Peel.| I 

| 


Protestants of Ireland of the assistance of | understand the right hon. Gentleman's 
Protestant ministers, and that I proposed | cheer. I think it exceedingly improper, 
in acertain number of parishes to eject | rashly and hastily, that is to say, before 
the minister, to alienate, or abolish the | they are aware of the facts, to bring a 
tithes, and to raze the Church. The | measure before Parliament; but J think, 
whole of that statement is a complete | with reference to all, these great subjects, 
fable. With respect to the Irish Church, | that the use of Commissions is, that they 
it was a question which, as I have already | enable Ministers, having first stated their 
said, it was considered necessary to bring | broad general principles, to apply those 
under the consideration of Parliament: | principles correctly to the details. The 
but the Member of the Administration | right hon. Gentleman has left out of his 
who, during the recess, was intrusted to | speech altogether, which no doubt he has 
prepare the papers on the subject, was | a right to ‘do, any mention of those Re- 
Lord Duncannon, then Secretary of State, ports ; ; but 1 think it my duty to trouble 
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the House with this detail, 
though since the meeting of Parliament, 
the rumours to which | have adverted, 
have to a great degree vanished, yet I 
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country. And the other half of the Speech 


_ consisted of recommendations of a portion 
| of the measures that the late Government 


_had intended to propose, 


cannot forget that they were stated with a | 


view to disparage the Administration that | 


had been dismissed, and with a view to | 
influence the elections which were then | 


about to take place. It was, no doubt, 
with the same object, that a noble Lord, 
a Member of the other House, wrote a 
letter, which was very extensively distri- | 
buted in the country, and which I would 


I say, then 
that the right hon, Gentleman did assume 
office, and take upon himself its responsi- 
bility, and the responsibility of dissolving 
Parliament, in a manner without prece- 
dent; for, let it be recollected, that the 


| ground as to the state of the country 


| 
| 
} 


now read to the House, did it not appear | 


to me such disgusting nonsense, that I 


think I shall hardly be justified in so | 


doing : suffice it to say, that he calls upon 
the people of this country not to desert 
their God and their King—and all this 
founded upon anonymous falsehoods ! 
Amongst other charges against the late 
Ministers, is this one, that they were 
always lending themselves to the projects 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin—that they were always listening 
to his views, and bending to his dictation, 
with respect to Ireland. Now, however, 
when the case is to be stated to Parlia- 
ment, the only proof given by the right 
hon, Gentleman of a want of general con- 
fidence in the late Administration, is a 
passage of a letter, in which the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Dublin, instead of 
flattering, showed his distrust of several 
Members of that Adininistration, These 
frivolous grounds, stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, being set aside, and the ru- 
mours formerly circulated being false, I 
will ask, when was there ever an exercise 
of the prerogative, for which so little 
reason could be given, as in this case ? 
There could be no want of confidence in 
Ministers, on the part of the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted this last night, in his confession, 
that he could not have depended upon 
130 votes in that House. Why, then, 
was the Administration dismissed ? Had 
any dreadful war broken out? Was 
commerce declining? Was the internal 
state of the country disturbed? Did any 
extraordinary circumstances make it ne- 
cessary to resort to that measure? The 
King’s Speech came and contradicted all 
these suppositions, One half of it was 
filled with testimonies to the excellence of 
the measures of the late Administration— 
with testimonies to the prosperity of our 
manufactures, and to the good order in 
which the late Government left the 





| being removed, and the rumours having 
been shown to be false, there was no 
reason why the country should be appealed 
to for the purpose of electing another 
House of Commons. There was clearly 
no ground why the displeasure of the King 
should be directed against the late House. 

There was scarcely an instance of Par- 
liament having been dissolved, without 
the Minister having previously met that 
Parliament. In 1784, Mr. Pitt encoun- 
tered, what at this time of day would be 
called a factious opposition; the House 
was continually delaying and postponing 
the business of the country, and after a 


| long trial, he appealed to the sense of the 


country, to learn whether his principles 
were or were not approved. In other in- 
stances, Ministers in every case met the 
Parliament, and, having strength, but not 
sufficient, asked the country whether it 
would support them. He did not say, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not in 
a very diflicult situation. He admitted 
that the noble Duke having taken that 
step, which he would say, was an uncon- 
stitutional step—investing himself and the 
Lord Chancellor with all the powers ot 
the Government—and the right hon. 
Gentleman having nothing to do with 
that step, was placed in a situation of 
peculiar difficulty; for he could conceive 
the obloquy that would have attached to 
the right hon. Gentleman, had he de- 
clined the situation which was reserved for 
him. It would be well for persons simi- 
larly situated to the right hon. Gentleman, 
if his right hon. Friend, who is about to 
bring in a Bill to dispense in some mea- 
sure with impressment of seamen, would 
introduce a clause to the following effect : 
“That no person, under colour of the 
King’s warrant, have authority to send a 
press-gang into the Pope’s dominions, in 
order to press Prime Ministers, and that 
all such persons be allowed to pursue 
their journeys quietly to Naples, or where- 
soever they pleased.” I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman, not having that protec- 
tion, is in @ situation in which he can 
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scarcely avoid taking some share of the 
responsibility on himself, But then, why | 
did he not call the late Parliament toge- 
ther, and state to them his measures and 
intentions? Jf his Ministry met with 
support, all was easy to him; if he ascer- 
tained that Parliament was factiously op- 
posed to him, he could then have dissolved 
t ; but if he had reason to believe that in 
opposing him, 
the country, then all those difficulties 
which they had now to encounter, might 
have been avoided. 

The right hon. Gentleman has declared 
to the House, the measures he intended to 
propose, but I do not think it possible for 
him to stand on that ground. It is the 
principle of the right hon. Ge 
that the surplus revenue of the lstal 
Church in Ireland, should not be applied 
to any other purposes than those of the 
Church. Could that principle be main- 
tained? With respect to the Church of 
England, I always felt that its solid 
ground of defence was, that it afforded 
instruction to the poor; but what was the 


ntleman, 
ished 


advantage of the Church of Ireland in) 
those districts in which scarcely a Pro- | 
testant was to be found? The only benefit | 


it could be said to afford to the Catholie 
population was that quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, from Bishop 
Berkeley, of having resident amongst 
them a country ge ntlemat n ina black coat. 

With respect to another subject which 
is mentioned in the Amendment—namely, 


that of Corporations, I think it is now abso- | 


lutely necessary that we should declare 


which the country may know that we are 


tendence over those funds which 
been notoriously mismanaged and abused. 
If I be asked to place confidence in the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) on 
this subject, [ declare at once and without 


reserve, that it is wholly out of my power to | 
cannot confide in the right hon. 
| the right hon. 


do so. 
Baronet’s friends; I cannot put my trust 
in the party with which he has long as- 
sociated; and I cannot forget that the 
fortresses of their power—the strongholds 
to which they have clung most fondly 
during many years past—have been those 
very abuses of the Corporations which it is 
now the business of Parliament in its 
wisdom to amend, 

The right hon. Baronet, Sir, has talked 
of an opposition upon this ground—an op- 


§ COMMONS} 


it spoke only the sense of 
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_ position which does not go beyond the 
opinions we entertained as Ministers, and 
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| which only binds us to measures going as 


far as our own measures would have done, 
—as an attempt to embarrass the present 
Ministers for I arty and factious purposes. 
Su, if that right hon. Gentleman will re- 
member occurrences that are past, he will 
remember that he has been in office, and 
that I have been in opposition to the Go- 
vernment for many y but I think he 
will not recollect that dusios the whole of 
that time | sae: een at all disposed to 
change any opinion ] have once maintained 
any opinion for the sake of 
offering an opposition to the Government. 
The right hon. says, and others 
say, that those who were most loud against 
the late Government, are now, like ourselves 
the present. Does this obser- 
apply only to us? Are there not 
the hon. Gentlemen whom J] now 
arranged upon the opposite benches 
some who opposed the right hon. Baronet 
with a far other spirit, and with a very dif- 
ferent kind of bitterness from that with 
which the Whigs ever attacked him? I 
do remember when we were attending, 
night after night, in large numbers to offer 
him our humble support, when he was 
acting in accordance with our principles, 
that at the end of the evening the right 
hon. Baronet got up and called the House 
to witness that three-fourths of the debate 
had been occup vied in personal invective. 
Personal invective ! from whom? Why 
from the very men who are now his 


ars 5 


or to qualify 


Baronet 


attacking 
vation 
among 


see 


staunchest friends, and his firmest sup- 
some principle, from the establishment of | 
| that time affecting the right hon. Baronet 
going to adopt and abide by the principles | 
of popular control, and vigilant superin- | 
have 


porters. ‘There was a comparison made at 
personally; he wasdescribed asa Protestant 
Jesuit, conceding measures which he 
allowed to be dangerous, and altering his 


| course when he declared that he had not 


altered his opinion. Did that elaborate 
and severe comparison come f rom a Whig, 
or a liberal Member of Parliament 2 Did 
it not come from one of the high Tories ? 

There was another attack made upon 
Baronet. He was accused, 
not of yielding the Catholic Question, but 
of not having yielded it to Mr. Canning, 
the conscientious and eminent supporter of 
the Catholic Claims. It was urged that 
the state of Ireland had not changed 
—that the state of the Catholics had not 
changed—that the state of the House of 
Commons had not changed —and 
that the right hon. Baronet having no 
ground for his change of conduct, was 
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offering an example which would destroy 
all confidence in public men. The orator 
who pronounced this strong and_ bitter 
philippic closed it by lifting up his hands 
and exclaiming—* Nusquam tuta fides !” 
From whom did this invective come? It 
came from the Paymaster of the Forces. 
Why tobesure,itmight be the Ex-paymaster 
of the Forces,—the Member for Devon- 
shire. Was it? No, it was the present Pay- 
master of the Forces, the Member for Kent! 
And yet after all this, we are to be told, 
that there is something strange and wonder- 
ful—something almost unprecedented—in 
our (with no change in our opinion) coming 
to the same vote with those who severely 
censured the late Government. I know 
very well, that there are many Members 
who differed from the late Government. 
Whether it was because the late Ministry 
did not go far enough, or that those Gen- 
tlemen were too impatient, is a question I 
will not raise again now. My opinion, of 
course, is the latter. I think they were 
going too quickly; they thought no doubt, 
that we were moving too slowly. I really 


see no reason, however, why we should dis- 
cuss that question in the present House of 
Commons, any more than I see why the 


right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Paymaster of the Forces, 
should discuss the question, whether all 
confidence in public men has deen de- 
stroyed by the conduct of himself and his 
colleagues on the Catholic Question. 

Sir, I have but one more comment to 
make upon the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He said, if I understood him 
—and I think I remember to have met 
with the same assertion before, couched in 
somewhat similar terms—that, under the 
present Administration, the measures pro- 
posed to this House are likely to be carried 
without difficulty in the other House of 
Parliament. There really does arise upon 
this point a very nice and delicate question. 
That question is this—are these measures 
to be similar to, or are they to be different 
from, those measures, the announcement 
of which gave satisfaction to the country 
generally? If you say they are similar 
measures, you tell the country in plain 
terms, that the House of Lords will not 
agree to Reform measures unless they see 
in office a Ministry of their own selection. 
If the measures are to be different—if they 
are to be less effective measures of Reform 
then are we told that we must yield to 
the House of Lords with respect to the 
measures themselves, and that that which 


{Fes 25} 
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we think necessary cannot be proposed to 
Parliament ? 

Sir, I have always been opposed to at- 
tacks upon the authority of the House of 
Lords. My own opinion has been, and is, 
that if measures, which had the cordial 
concurrence of the country, were sent up 
to the House of Lords, though they might 
have been rejected once, though possibly 
they might have been rejected twice, still 
the House of Lords would eventually yield 
to what was the well-expressed and deli- 
berate sense of the people of this country, 
In thinking and saying this, I pay a due 
tribute to the wisdom, I pay a due tribute 
to the patriotism, of the House of Lords. 
I wish them to have their due part and 
share in the Constitution, but I cannot 
allow that that power over the House of 
Commons which was held by them indi- 
rectly before the Reform Bill was passed, 
shall now be restored to them to be used 
directly. Sir, I know that we are now 
placed in a difficult crisis—the consequence 
I must say, of the events of November ; 
because I do not believe that if Parliament 
had met at its usual time, with no inter- 
ruption, any one would have thought for a 
moment that there was any difficulty in the 
case. But, without having had anything 
to do with the creation of that crisis, I 
must say that we are all bound to see that 
it passes over with safety to the peace, and 
with safety to the institutions of the coun- 
try; but, at the same time, with good 
effect, and with success to the reformation 
of the Church and State. If this House 
should yield too ready and implicit an 
obedience to everything that is suggested 
from the Crown, we may incur the danger 
of losing the just and necessary reforms we 
seek to obtain; if, on the contrary, we pro- 
ceed too rapidly and impatiently in the 
exercise of our highest prerogatives to alter 
that which the state of the country and 
the welfare of the people do not require to 
be altered, we shall be deeply responsible 
to our constituents and to posterity for our 
act. That we may safely steer between 
these two dangers is my fervent prayer 
—and I think that if we send to the foot 
of the Throne the Address, as amended by 
my noble Friend, statingclearly, but stating 
respectfully, the Reforms which are re- 
quired, we shall have done our duty to 
those constituents and that posterity; and 
that we shall not deserve either to be re- 
proached with pusillanimous weakness on 
the one hand, or inconsiderate rashness on 
the other. 
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House turned to the discussions which 
occurred on the issuing of the Irish Church 


Commission by the late Government he | 


1 


(Mr. Goulburn) beheved, that they would 
hardly be found to support ¢] 


of the late Cabinet, 
opinions in common w! ¢ 
subject. It was observed, 
Lansdowne laid down one j 
although much had been 
method of appropriating t] 
perty of the Trish Church, 

net had not bound them 

icular approprintion ; 

might be found, whic! 
eranted, but which 

manifest. At any rat 
appropriation was prem: 

be no surplus ; 

himself bound to assert, that h 
be a party to its application in : 
other than analogous to, or in some way 


supporting Ecclesiastical purposes. The | 
noble Lord had stated the views which | 


¢ 


influenced the late Cabinet in issuing | 


that Commission, but in proof that the 
Cabinet were not, as the noble Lord had 
said, united on the ques a he 

leave to quote , in additio 
of Lord Lansdowne, another authority, 
one which would, in all probabil 
higher in the estimation of the 

in consequence of the weight a a 

to it in a legal iii of view— 

to what had been advanced by 
Lord Chancellor, who had alway: 


fessed his whole heart to be bound up i 
} 


} 


the welfare of the community, and parti. 
cularly as far as related to increased and | 


he views of 
the noble Lord. Lord Lansdowne did | 
not go the length of some of the Members | 


to the testimony | 


{Fen. 25} 


to the 


the rc 
tion 
report 


that 


] 


poy’ (lt 


;} must 


then follon 


extensive improvements in education. The } 1 


authority was, therefore, the greater. On | 


this point his Lordship had expressed him- 
i ’ ] * 4 - ° 
self plainly, and the importance 
declaration was increased by i 
been made in no casual speec! 

been betrayed into any unguarded 
sion, but had deliberately stated it, for the 
distinct purpose, as the noble and learned 


Lord then expressed himself, of guarding | 


against any misunderstanding upon 


question of such magnitude. In the! 


course of an explanation between the 


noble and learned Lord, and the Duke of | 


admise | 


se to mark 


Wellington, he said that he would make | gro 


use of any surplus that might arise for 


Protestant purposes in contradistinetion to 


giving any—ay, even a farthing of it— 
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plicit, and which announcement of Church 
Reform it had been demonstrated by the 
Government to be their sincere intention 
to act upon, they having already taken 
the first steps by issuing a Commission of 
In v for the furtherance of that object ? 
The noble Lord had ohje eted t Address 
without amendment on 

h from the Throne co 
account of specific 


of Corporation 


HUIry 
ythe 
account ol 
ntainine no 
measures on the sub ye et 
Reform. The noble Lord 
bore rather hard on his adversaries. Had 
he not, in the speech he had just delivered, 
when alluding to the Commission of Inquiry 


passing 


the Spee 


on the affairs of the Irish Church, declared | 
— exist in the 


that it was his plan first to express general 
and then when in poss 
details—which in this instance the Govern- 
ment could not be, im the 
delay tl had taken 
the Report—to bring 
founded upon the information 
But the noble Lord declined 
conduct of spare by a similar test. He 
repudiated the id . that anv but the party 
to which he was attached should act aceord- 
ing to the principles he had laid down, and 
he called upon them to state their measures 
before they were acquainted with the facts 
upon which those measures must be founded. 
ile had this further observation to make 
upon the subject of Municipal Corporations, 
that so far as the subject was introduced 
into the speech, such introduction did by 
no means and in a degree pledge 
who were responsible for that speech a 
the adoption of measures 
Sieaking for himself, and 

he might same 

he felt to the 
rate abuses—why should he? he had not, 
nor could he have, any interest in preserving 
Corporations throughout the kingdom in 
their present state, or in any state adverse 
to the public advantage. ‘The noble Lord 
deeply censured them for not having called 
toxcther the Parliament which mpi found 
in existence at the time of thei 
io office. If they were to judge of what 
might be the conduct of the noble Lord in 
circumstances similar to those in which the 
present Government stood, it might perhaps 
be ¢ asy to frame a retort. fe admitted the 
difficulty of forming any opini what 
mieht take, from what had taken place ; he 
knew how hazardous it was to predicate 
anvthing respecting the noble Lord, but 
judging from the circumstance of the choive 
of a Speaker being made a ground for dis- 


principles, 
consequence of 
place i in submittis iw 
forward THC 
conveyet 


that 


asSuUres 


1. } and as unwilling to retard, improvement a 


io judge the 


those 
cainst 
any 
sav the for his 


no hos tility reform of corpo- 


aceess1lon 


e 
mi O1 


MMONS 


| Parliament, 
‘lan 
|cently : 


laware that 
| topic in the speech of 


| hour of the night. 


ession of 
| from other CAUSCS, 
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placing a Government, he professed himself 
unable to comprehend upon what rational 
grounds it could be contended that the pre- 
sent advisers of the Crown ought to have 
met the late Parliament. [f the appoint- 
ment of Speaker were opposed in a ney 
what might have been done in 
old House of € before the re- 

appointe | the Crown 
have taken their seats? He was not 
there ied anv material 
the noble Lord to 
which he need address himself at that late 
Ite had sueeeeded, he 
showing that divisions 
late Cabinet, and that in 
ose divisions, well : 

it could no longer carry 
the country. For those 
, he could undertak: 
, that they were as anxious to promote, 
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HInNONs, 
Ministers of 
could 


remalt 


flattered himself, in 


ronseauence of il as 


on the business of 
who had x placed them 


to Say 


of their predecessors, and that he fully 
concurred in the coneluding opinion of the 
neble Lord—namely, that they lav unde 
weightiest ob ligation to discharge thei 
duty to the public without pusillanimity on 
the one hand, or inconsiderate rashness on 
the other. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that the new Ad 
ministration drew a large draught upon the 
credulity of the House w hen thev called 
upon them to suspend their judgment as to 
the intentions of the present advisers of 
the Crown, and at the same time thev 
succeeded to a very considerable extent in 
convincing the country that they were 
solved upon disabu the mind of 

prejudices, 


of all volear 
consistency in public 
now came before Parliament 

less of the taunts to which their 
regard of former principles exposed them, 
and declarme that the benefits and bless- 
ings of freedom which they intended 
confer would raise up for them a monu- 
ment of imperishable fame. Referring to 
the course which the present debate had 
taken, he could not but observe the wide 
discrepancy between the commendation: 
now bestowed upon the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and the denunciations with which 
the right hon. Gentleman, who last spoke, 
had assailed it im the last Session. Some 
attempts had been made to defend the 
grounds upon which the late Parliament had 
been dissolved—it was very easy to under- 
stand why the dissolution took place. Tf thie 
country had been filly f the 


any 


7 
tne 


sine 
people as 
the value of 


They 


mc. 
he ed- 


(lis- 


made aware 0 
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sentiments, and if the late Parliament had 
but heard the speech that night delivered 
by the noble Lord near him,—if there 
had been time for the public to become 
aware of the benefits which the recent 
Government intended, the effect pon 
the constituencies would have been far 
different. It would seem that the present 
Government rested their claim to poe 
favour upon the opposition which they de- 
seribed themselves as having offered to t! 
unpopular measures of the late ween 
tration. Of the foundation upon 
those claims rested he should 
House to judge, and preceed to notice 1 
Speech which Pave rise to the present debate. 
It was the longest, and, in one t, the 
clearest Speech which he had ever heard 
from the Throne. As it appeared to him, 
nothing was more evident than 
vocal design on the 
to conduct the 
high Chureh and 
the right hon. ¢ 
to himself 
directly to the repeal of 


at 

gee 
} 
t 


lo 
icaVve 


1c 


respec 


an unequi- 

part of the G 

affairs of the 
"Pory ] rin } 

rentleman took 

not intendme to prece 


> xs 4 1 
the Reform Act, he 


plainly betrayed the intention of governing | 


the country just as it was governed before 
the enactment of that great measure. ‘The 
question for the House to determine was, 
whether the people were to expect a con- 
tinuation of those measures 
which the Reform Bill laid the foundation, 
or whether these just expectations of the 
people were to be checked and defeated ? 
Among the many prominent 

oceupied the mind of the public, th 
tion of an alteration in the applicat 
the revenues of the Church held 
place. On that point the right hon. ¢ 
tleman expressed himself distinctly 
so that there could any 
mistake about the designs of the Govern- 
ment. He had stated, that whatever turned 
out to be the amount of the Ecclesiastical 
revenue in either country, however large 
and enormous, be limited strictly to 


not po sibly be 


must ve 
Ecclesiastical purposes. ‘The 
had issued another Commi 
there had been one sitting 
years, whose 
and who had doubtless impor 
ant particulars as to the nature and: 

of Church-property. He took it for 
that the Report of that Commission wou 
he sulinitted to the House, and 
would soon be in possession of that 
body of hitherto concealed information, 
which would tend materialiv te satisfy the 


Government 
ion, although 
or m 
aly LOST 


{ 
’ 
labours were 


accumulated 


mnt 
Cran 


that 


orea 
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toples that |} 


Ct ec. | 


enough, | 





arly two | 


} however lowly in their fortune, 
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public mind. This being the case, he could 
no reason for Commissic ll. 
I'rom ere he had made, he understood 
that the amount of the annual income of 


the Seti was between four and fise 
might CXPTCSS 
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that 9 
it was betwee ) 
ver large the Church rev 
prove to be—however much execed- 
il they 


sc—stil 


not—how¢ nues 


might 
ing the necessity of the ca 
to be applied exclusively to 
purposes _ This was not the doctrine 
other subjects. The same principle as to th 

ap} plicatio n of surplus funds that he would 
Church, obtaimed 
When the funds 
origit ol 


were 
Eeclk srastical 


. ; 
held on 


support with ree: ard to the 
of Chancery. 

t, outgrowilme the 

i ih they were intended, the 

was appli d oO oh je tS ce 
‘nature of their 


would ¢ 


1 ‘ 
inci nt 
feat es : 

oOrlemal Gestina- 
nul 


and 


tion. And this, hi mtend, sh 
with Church revenues, 
education of the people according to 
the precepts of Christianity was an appli- 
cation of Ecclesiastical funds on a similar 
principle. With regard to the Corporation 
inquiry they could not appreciate the value 
of the existing Commission until the Report 
of the Commissioners was placed betore 
them; but if the measures to be brought 
forward by the Government were to place 

unc! institutions popular 


a r hay 
Ovject wry Dave 


be the course 
the 
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re mh 
ion CoOuic TI 4 
nendment that asserted that ] 

: hey did not ca 
ment to detail 
respecting the 


rin- 
Jlon the Govern- 
he measures they proposed 
eform in Corporations; but, 
could be no impropriety im 
asking, and the Ministers could have no 
diiliculty in stating, if they meant to confer 
on the inhabitants of towns, boroughs, and 

the same right of election to the 
ctive CIVIC 
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eoverned as they now pos 
the election of 
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in their general circumstances, they had 
no interest beyond the protection of in- 
dustry, and the security of their accumu- 
lated wealth derived from that 
And, talking of wealth, wealth it was said, 
was power. He would admit it. But 
what was wealth? Wealth was the in- 
dustry of the people ; and, whatever might 
he said to the contrary, the real power, and 
strength, and greatness of the country lay 
in the middle and the producing classes. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had mistaken the true 
nature of wealth, when alluding to the 
City of London, he spoke of its monied 
opulenee. The true, and not the facti- 
tious wealth of that great city was repre- 
sented by its present hon. Members, for, 
the real wealth of every community con- 
sisted in the industry of its inhabitants. 
When, therefore, attempts were made to 
ridicule its inhabitants, and those hon. 
Members who owed their seats to po- 
pular influence, and to place above them 
those who represented select bodies, great 
accumulations of money, and large lumps 
of unproductive property, those who 
made these remarks, were unaware of 
the little reason they had to support 
them. ‘The real wealth of a state was 
its industry; and this once established, 
he did not much wonder at the efforts 
made by the partisans of the present 
Government to depreciate the opinions of 
the million-and-a-half of people, inhabitants 
of the great city in which the House was 
then sitting, in the selection of their Repre- 
sentatives. But with reference to the sub- 
ject before the House, the question on the 
Address, and the Amendment thereto. It 
might seem strange to hon. Members, and 
to the public, that after the King’s Speech 
had been discussed in all its obvious 
bearings—after every topic in the slightest 
degree pertinent to it, had been over 
and over again, turned, and tortured, and 
treated in the many speeches which had 
been made on the subject during the debate 
—it did seem strange, he would repeat, that 
one topic, perhaps the most obvious of all, 
had absclutely escaped the notice of every 
one of the speakers. Yet so it was. And 
it was the more remarkable, looking at 
the number and importance of the mem- 
bers connected with that interest. He 
meant the agricultural interest. What was 
proposed to be done for the farmers? 
What was said of it in his Majesty’s 
Speech? It was protected by the elo- 
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quenee, the zeal, and the ability of the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade, who represented one of the most 
decidedly agricultural districts in the coun. 
try, adistrict to which he(Mr. Harvey) was 
attached by every tic of gratitude and affee. 
tion, and also by the talents and equal zeal 
of other hon. Gentlemen, the colleagues of 
that right hon. Member ; yet what were t! 
hopes held out to the occupiers of the soi 
and what single cheering allusion had been 
made to it? Like ail other King’s Speeches 
of recent date, the documents put into the 
mouth of his Majesty by his present ad- 
visers “ lamented the unprosperous state of 
that important interest,” and what was the 
relief proposed ia prospectu # A reduction 
of the Malt Tax at least? No such thine. 
The only ‘prospect held out to them was 
the hope—the hope that when all the other 
interests of the country which were dk 

scribed to be in a prosperous state had been 
sufficiently attended to, if anything remain- 
ed of a surplus, a littie of the oppressive 
load under which it at present laboured 
would be shifted from it, and laid upon 
some other interest with which it had 
nothing whatever to do. That was all the 
assistance agriculturists had to hope for—a 
little relief, or rather an unimportant ad- 
their local burthens. After 
this, it would be a puzzle to him if the 
noble Marquis, the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, took office with the present Ad- 
ministration, or even aflorded them his 
countenance and support. Such was the way 
in which the most important interest in the 
country was disposed of by these champions of 
Equally unsatisfactory was 
the Speech as it regarded the prosperity 
of the community generally. Throughout 
the debate, he had not heard a single 
expression of sympathy for the people ; all 
appeared to be monopolized by the great 
and the noble. He could not help repeat- 
ing, that through the entire debate the 
anxiety of parties devoted to the con- 
sultation of exclusive interests was too 
manifest; interests which were only 
tolerable from the highly artificial state of 
the society in which the people were placed, 
while the substantial, real, and essential 
interests of all, that of the people, was 
totally neglected, and never once alluded 
to. But it was uscless for the House to 
attempt to conceal the fact from them- 
selves that this interest was by far the most 
important ; or to persuade themselves, while 
they were passing it over, that they would 
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be permitted to do so with impunity. 
people knew their own rights, 
House, however boastful of its wisdom, 
would scon be taught to attach import- 
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gave the fullest credit to the statement, 
that the destruction of the late, and the 
existence of the present Administration 
Was owing entirely to the result of a 
successful intrigue in the other 
Parliament. Was the country to be told 
again, as it had been before, that the ¢ 
sive right to the Government was veste: 
the hands of 

experiment was going on, tlie 
great benefits of the Referm Bill. Formerly, 
the hereditary legislators governed the 
country by means of the rotten boroughs ; 
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1 in 
an hereditary Peerage? An 
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each monopolist selected his chosen men of 


consummate talent, and sent them into that 
House. By them was the battle fought, 
the remaining portion of the Representative 
hody het ne merely 
The Reform 
people of England the patrons of th 
of Commons. A bold, bare-facc 
gerous stand was cotsequently 
by the other branch of a 
regain that poe whi 

and so profitably held for thems 
so long and so ruinously hel 
country. No could sg note 
passing events, if he lived in the world, 
and not perceive that the ae \duiinistra- 
tion fell a victim to an intrigue in 
other House. If it were otherwise, w 
eause had the present Government to dis- 
the late Parliament? Why not 
meet it as men unconscious of a 
unfairly 2?) Why not court 

position the noble Lord (ior 
reply to it as be 
and innocent of 
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bitterly of the dismissal of the late Ministry 
and the dissolution of the late Parliament. 
He was not one of them. Iv, for his part, 
rejoiced at it, because he thought it an ad- 
vantage to the country as well as to the 
individuals composing the late Cabinet and 
that branch of the Legislature? Why? 
It showed the Members of Lord Mel- 
Hourne’s Government, that whatever course 
they might take to conciliate their natural 
enemies—whatever name they might adopt, 
whether a new like the Tories, or an 
old one, like nothing tl professed 
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to be, Conservative or any other— whatever 
they said or did, or endeavoured to do, 
they had hold on the aifections of the 
(ourt—that they were never for a single 
moment from the influence of the 
Janissaries by whom it was always sur- 
rounded, and that they were never secure 
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of office from one day to another, nay, from 
one hour to another, unless they cast anchor 


}in the hearts of the people, and sunk it 
| deep in the soil of public confidence, 


They 
Lortly be replaced by the voice of 
in that position from which 

driven by intrigue; the 
the people would soon sift 
asures of the present Ministry, and 
fathom the true character of their Govern. 
When the late Ministers should 
again be borne into power on the full tide 
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| forget their reverses and the cause of them. 


If they did not they would find in the 
an approving people, and an 
enthusiastic nation, a sufficient and sure 
rotection against all the machinations of 
tion, and an effcetive support against all 
dom: foreign, by 
they might be surrounded. 
Mr. Barty that hie 
have risen but for the allusion made to him 
by the hon. Member for Southwark, (Mr. 
iiarvey) and the cheer with which the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets had greeted hon. Member 
for Southwark had stated, that the great 
commercial interests of the City of London 
were proved by the last cleetion to be 
ulverse to the Governnient. It was how- 
a fact well known to almost every 
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the present Ministry; that Address was 
signed by 5,000 individuals, whose names 
represented more of real substantial wealth, 
respectability, and intelligence, than had 
ever before been appended to such a docu- 
nicut on any similar occasion. He was not 
one of who was at all disposed to 
distinguish between different classes of a 
body. The sitting Members 
for the Metropolis were undoubtedly re- 
turncd by a majority of votes; but he 
did so then merely to correct a mistake 
into which the House was likely to be 
led by the broad assertions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite on the subject; he felt 
a justification, and trusted to its good 
sense for excuse. If he stated, not alone 
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that the wealth of the City 
was unrepresented in- that 
rally, but that mine-tenths 
wealth of that great city was not repre- 
sented at all, he should not, he sincerely 
believed, fact [“ No, no’’]. 
Such was in his the 
London at thut With respeet 
to the cheer of and learned Me in- 
ber for Southwark, he could not help con- 
gratulating those hon. 
were now employed in opposing hi 
jesty’s Ministers on the accession to their 
strength which that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would be found when they 
tered on the arduous duties of office. 
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had so fully, so amply, and so distinetly 
treated all the topics involved in the discus- 
slon—had so minutely detailed 
which led to the dissolution of th 
Parliament—the motives which inf! 
him to accept —the me 
posed to bring forward, and 
the public weal which he 
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cient and adequate ime 
ment and Reform would not be pres 
to the House. Vor this there 
ground. When his right hon. 
should have — specifically brought 
before the House then would be the fittest 
time for opposition. He would wish to 
call the attention of the Ffouse to the fact 
of how these questions stood with reference 
to the present Parliament. Most of these 
questions had been entangled and perplexed 
by the late Administration, and it 
only by examining them in detail 
it could be ascertained whether 
been on the part of that 
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long. He had need only to refer Gentle- 
men to the language that had been used 
by Lord Brougham in every case in which 
he had made a specch, and they were not a 
few, in order to prove the endless diiler- 
the views and opinions of the 
ditlerent Members of the late Cabinet. 
Even at a great public entertainment 
given in Scotland, in honour of Earl Grey, 
the great idol the Whig party, for 
whom all partics entertained respect, the 
members of the party could not meet, 
even on an oceasion of such a description, 
without going out of their way to dis} 
whether the advocates of Reform were 
too fast or slow. No, the 
party could not meet even convivially, 
when the members of it were to 
smother all differences, without exposing 
to the world that they all thoroug chy dif- 
fered this the most material of all 
points. ‘The House had quite evidence 
enough to be convineed that the King could 
have had no alternative but the 
which he was necessitated to ad op 
would assure the House, speaking of 
personally, that he i 
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everv Gentleman must pereeive that the 
chance of such a union was so small that 
the Government of the country was 
reality not only the majority, but a very 
material majority, over any body of Gen- 
tlemen prepared to act together on any 
public principle in that House. Could the 
late Administration, he asked, govern the 
country except by associating with those 
against whom they had always acted with 
hostility, or with whom they had always 
felt the strongest diflerences of opinion ? 
Those were the points which he thought 
should induce the House to consider that 
it was their duty to vote for the Address, 
and against the Amendment. 
The Debate was again adjourned. 
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criminal Jaw of this country had been 
adopted on the recommendation of the 
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chiefly earned at the 
that these commissions had occasioned. 

Lord Ellenborough had only suggested 
that the i of all the Commissions 
should be known. 

Lord Brougham was ready to avree 
the proposition as to all, but not as to 
part; but he could not make that 
his Motion, for the other 
wanted now without delay. 
possible ceive the account 
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the most important part—the inva- 
rights of property, or that he 
could recommend to the Crown that any 
ings whatever should be adopted 
on the subject, till that which was incor- 
rect and Sowa had been made correct 
and lezal. I must confess that I heard 
then expressed by the noble 
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was from that conversation that [ came to 
the conclusion that the particular powers 
to which I have adverted were illegal. ‘The 
Commissioners are not acting on these 
powers now. I have no reason to believe 
that the Commissioners are now proceed- 
ing under this Commission; but in framing 
their Report, and till that Report and the 
Commission itself are laid on the Table, 
1 have not the means of knowing whethei 
the Commissioners have neglected, or have 
attempted to exercise, the particular pow- 
ers to which I have adverted. When they 
have been laid on the Table I shall be able 
to form a correct opinion on the subject. 
Lord Brougham: My Lords, | am lost 
in astonishment at what has now occurred. 
I believe that, since the memory of man, 
never was there witnessed such a scene— 
no, not in the memory of man 
have just witnessed, taken in connexion 
with what passed here the other night. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack—the chief legal adviser of the Crown 
—the highest law officer in Equity —the 
highest law officer in this [louse—the Mu- 
nister of Justice—he who in England ex- 
ercises those functions which in other 
countrics are called the attributes of the 
Minister of Justice—he who is not only 
responsible for the administration of ~ 
Jaw in his own court, but bas to watch 
over all the courts in this country 5 but it 
ise nough to s: iy that he isa it Is 
enous oh to Say that | he has 
—jt Is enough to say that 
of this House he, | say, 
may be siated, got ap in his place in this 
House on Tuesday last, 
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to the Crown, and brought a charge 


against his predecessor in oflice, exercising 
the same functions, clothed with the same 
authority, performing the same duties, and 
against his predecessor’s colleagues, neither 
more nor less a charge than this—that he 


had dared to put the Great Seal of Eng- 
Jand to a Commission in a most material 
respect illegal; and then, in answer to an 
objection drawn from his own speech, in 
making that charge, he says, that, as soon 
as the proceedings under that Commission 
shall be finished, and the result of the 
partly illegal Commission shall be known, 
it shall be communicated to Parliament. 
The conclusion drawn from the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord was, that, as 
the proceedings under the Commission 
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were not yet finished, and the report had 
not yet been received, not that the report 
was founded upon information — d by 
means of an illegal authority, or by the 

administration of a power contrary to law, 
but that it was legal and that it was to be 
laid before Parliament, in order to be made 
the foundation for some proceedings. | 
stated the satisfaction naturally enough 
produced in me by what Lthen heard. 1, 
who had heard a contrary opinion expressed 
in this House before—I, who had heard 
the Commission attacked—who had been 
defied to defend it—who had stood for- 
ward and proflered the defence, and had 
not then heard the attack a second time, 
when I declared myself ready to defend it 
—I, who had heard the attack, [ say, ot 
noble Lords in this House, and of others 
of the same party with the noble and 
learned Lord, I did,as it was natural for a 
‘re who had heard these attacks to do; 

I did state my satisfaction at finding that 
it was treated not as an illegal, but asa le- 
eal Commission ; and still moreso when | 
found, in the King’s Speech itself, that 
the result of the proceedings should be 
communicated to Parliament. What, then, 
did the noble and learned Lord do? He 
instantly got up, and, in answer to that 
part of my statement, said, that the King’s 
Speech gave no pledge—that the Govern- 
—bound themselves 
by no pledge, a and ath one single 
= ution, that of | Report before 

Parliament. = | in your Lordships’ 


ment made uo promise 


aying the 


ask, 


judgment, whether this was not the utmost 


extent of the gloss put on that part of 
tlie King’s Speech by the noble and learned 
Lord? But he says, that, fu 
from admitting that it was not illegal, 

am myself,” says the noble and learned 
Lord (and I pray your Lordships to con- 
sider what I am about to state, and then 
say whether the like of this scene was ever 
enacted before), “I am myself (and he 
said it in his lee slative capacity, not in 
his judicial capacity—for, certainly, there 
is nothing of a judicial kind in this pro- 
ceeding on his part), I am myself ready to 
adopt proceedings upon this illegal Com- 
mission.” [fe stamps his authority on it 
that it was illegal, and it was, that it was 
illegal on no Jess than on this most im- 
portant, and, I may, say cardinal, point — 
I mean that touching the law affecting the 
tights of individuals respecting their pro- 
perty, Was I not naturally alarmed when 


HOw, So 
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I heard such an opinion, backed, as it was 
said to be, by judicial authority ? Yet, 
notwithstanding this attack ,— this opmion 
so backed and now learn 
with astonishment, reat satisfac- 
tion, that the same 

to night, that the 
night or two back, that the Con 
sion was_ illegal, an Opinion 
he gave without having read 

mission itself. So that the 
he stated the other night was not hts 
own opinion. He has consulted, it ap- 
pears, one judge—one who is now a judge, 
but who was not so at the time—who was 
at the bar when the Commission was issued 
—and who, for aught that | may 
never have read the Commission either. 

Hlow am I to know that his authority ts 
not as much in the dark a e The 

ble and learned Lord says, that he was 
in the House 
fore discussed, and that 


it mentioned in 


enforced, 
but with g 
noble Lord now avows 
opmion he gave a 
IMIs- 
that 
Com- 


was 
' 

the 

opinion 


know, 


S Lye no- 
not 


when tits ware stion was be- 


mas never heard 


the Hous 

not deny that it was a subject of contro- 
versy in the Ilouse, that it was a subject 
of discussion out of doors; he does not 
say that he does not know that opinions 
were taken on it, and that certain corpo- 
rations acted on those opinions —neverthe- 
less he has allowed, for three mon since 
he has held the Great Seal, the 

sioners to act on this sion, 

he now declares to bi 

recalled it—and has 

(consulted as he have 

framing of the Speech delivered 

Throne) without 
made up his mind, net from pe 
but from hearing opinion 
because some counsel at the 
clared it to be illegal, and some one, who 
is now promoted to the bench, says so too 
—hehas formed, [ say, his opinions from 
the statements of others—he thinks it ille- 
gal, and yet he has allowed his Majesty 
in the Speech to speak of it not at all as 
illegal, but to make mention of it in such 
away as would mak: hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of every one thousand 
believe that no mortal who had advised 
the issuing of that Speech had ever dreamt 
that there was any flaw or any illegality 
affecting this Commission. I am gratified 
however, at hearing the alteration in the 
statement as to what is intended to be 
done with the Commissioners’ Report when 
it is presented, We were told the other 


Oli 


Witist 
aa 


having re 


ihe ‘ 
is has de- 


nine 


{ken : 
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Couimimission. 


night, that the Speech pronused nothing, 
but that the Report should be communt- 
I believe it did pro- 
when [ heard the Speech itself, 
he noble and 
hat what was to be 
with it, or whether anything, what- 
, be would not 

not say; but 
words of 
Report 


cated to Parliament. 
mise mol 
but | 

learned Lord to say, 1 


done 


rwards understood t 


was to be done witl 
ge himself—he would 
that all he would say was in tlie 
the Spece li itself, that, when the 
was received by the Government, it would 
to Parliament. Whe- 
vliat had passed out 
Tlouse of Parlia- 
it is impossible to say; but he now 
ives a less scanty, a less stingy 

{ SAYS that there 
the 
before 
the ¢ 


upon it. 


be communicated 
ther in cons yu nee of \ 


of doors, or in the other 


‘ 


ment, 
assurance. 


now ean be no doubt 


Commissioners’ 
Parliament, 


tie wteution rovernment to 


* ? 
mie procecdiig I do not 


ss 
Npiait OF this Change m his statement ; 
that trom the 


Lord, 


learned | 
» Was 


say Is, 
and 
nicl 
nothing 


Sp ech of the 
delivered the 
intimation, 

make that 
as any other intention on the part 
that only which 
laying of the 


noble 
othe: no oue 


one soul believe 
he Government save 

? ? 

he Speech mentioned, the 
Report be fore nt 


h, ap pre he nade 


Parliament. 
d that it 
ille 
‘ommission, 
the Comm 


; aia? nature, 


t| iat if Was val 
the ( 


Hh 


it 
but 


IssiOnh 


le and | 
| 


as cont 


of the 


{ Se as 
the noble and learned Lord opposite was 
of his authority to That noble 
“88 learned Lord had made a long speech, 
but he appeared to forget that, on the 4th 
of February last, his. Majesty promised, 
that ite should be laid before Parlia- 
ment this very Commission and the Re- 
port. How that promise be made 
he was at a No inquiry 
could hays the (¢ 
sioners, who possibly have 
framed their Re for more than a yea 
had passed and the Report was not yet 
ready. What did his Maje sty say with 
respect to this meager; ‘The Re ports, 
which I will order to be laid before you, 
rom the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Municipal Cor- 


issue if. 


1 
could 
loss to know. 
ot 


7 ‘ 
made OtMmMis- 


not 


bee n 
could 
eth 
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porations, cannot fail to afford you much 
useful information, by which you will be 
enabled to judge of the nature and extent 
of any existing defects and abuses, and in 
what manner the necessary corrections 
may in due season be safely and benefici- 
ally applied. ” Tt was for this distinct 
purpose that his Majesty last year intended 
to Jay the Report before Parlic sina. His 
Majesty was not enabled to keep his pro- 
mise. Within a short time he _ be 
enabled to perform that promise. As he 
had not been able to keep it hitherto, it 
was essential that mention of it should be 
made. Had it baie otherwise, it would 
have been a naturalinference, that it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
allow the Report to be made, and conse- 
quently not to act upon it. Whether the 
Commission was ill sal or not, there was 
‘nt should not 
tion that had 


agi 
mient 
c 


oO 


no reason why the Governm 
take advantage of the 
been obtained. ‘Tha 
be limited in 


oe ma 

ormation 
. p ro} per Fe - 
seen: Dn 


sitet from the 

sistance that was made to the C 
Jut the evi 
iy 


in some places. lence 
be submitted to the 
that evidence and to the Report the fulles 
consideration of the Government would be 
given. It essary to state the 
principles on which the Government would 
proceed in consid i ry that Pr port. Lf. 
must tell the noble 
posite and his frienc 
the Commi 
not consider it thei 
to maintain any one re 
was their object 
such abuses altogether 

Lord Plunkett - The 
been cae to on 2 groun 
to the root of its authority. 
leral in the way in which it had 


»} + 
might 
t¢ 


] 
use, and 


t 


Was unnet 


Lord ONn- 
) 1 
, that with re spect to 
Government would 
irinterest, ortheir duty, 
ised abuse 
intention to 


corn 


} 
ana 


4} { 


| it v 
If it was 
sonra 
it would be 1: np ossib] 


described to be, 
act upon it for any purpose Gane 

for, if the obje ctions to it were true, it was 
an ingei isitorial commission, calli: ig On in- 
dividuals to make a return of the nature 
of their property, that abuses with respect 
to that property might be corrected, and 
that those who were justly accused of those 
abuses might be punished. The noble 
Lord that some persons had snb- 
mitted and answered, and 
might be taken of the informat 
from their answers. [t was pare to all 
notions of justice and law to say that if a 
party, under the pressure of an ‘ authority 


said 
} anwar .ey 
that adavantace 


’ - ' 
ion obtained 
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which was not legal, yielded to it, and 
gave auswers, any other party could avail 
itself of those answers against the party 
It would be a base and 
monstrous thing to do so, and would be 
in itself illegal. He did not agree with 
the opinton given on the Commission by 
who had not read it-—he did not 
agree with the opmion of the noble and 
learned Lord who said, that he had formed 
his opinion the represcutation of 
another person, for he (Lord Plunkett) 
had pee ie the matter, and had not 
formed his op inion in aw ay equi lly cursory. 
ite was not prepared to say ‘that this 
ommission would deserve the character 
that was cast upon it, but if it did, there 
part of the information so ille- 
gally acquired that might properly be 
made the foundation of any legislative 
proc In law, such was the rule— 
rmation for which 
he had no right to ask, that information 
could not be used against the individual 
It was consistent with 
tablished practice of courts of justice that 
if information was improperly extracted 
under the pressure of auth that infor- 
mation could The way in 
which he applied that was, that if 
the Commission was illegal, the mforma 
tion obtained under it could not be applied, 
and the public might put out of thei 
oar sae << aetinpied illegally obtained 
ould be used in the correction of abuses 
to which it ioe ted. 
The Dake of Wellington said, that this 
reel ¥ ularly before the House, 
larly before 


> } as 
this discussion 


who gave them. 


those 


on 


was nota 


ae TL are 
"CECE. 


if'a man asked for info 


oLy in >” it. 
ly 
i 
i 
ority, 
used. 


— 
re 


not be 


the m 
wl Chi 

priety be entered 

was oe that no judicial pro- 
» founded on questions 
i what the noble and 
Lord on the Woolsack had said 

ie former that certain 
powers to ask certain questions relating to 
property, and to inquire into private docu- 
ments, had been legally given to the 
Commissioners. The question, by and by, 
for this House and the other would be, not 
proceed to pass jude . 
this information, bat whether 

hey would proceed to legislate ? 


eedin YS cou Id | 
put, 


oceasion was, 


whether they should 
nent on tl fi 
: upon it 
hese two things were perfectly different. 
The noble Lord who had last spoken sup- 
posed that they were to pronounce judg- 
ment against the parties on this informa- 


‘ 
t 
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tion. Not at ye This and the other;to me the contents of the Commission, 
House would be called on in their legisla- h in the conclusion which I then 
tive capacity to un upon this information, | drew upon the information he furnished ? 
if it should be found 1 possible and proper} That must depend upon the means of 
to legislate upon it. What the noble and} knowledge which he possessed. In con- 
learned Lord said the other night was, that | sequence of the issuing of this Commission, 
there were certain powers in these Com he opinion of my nobleand learned Friend, 
missions that oucht not to have been eiven who was then at the Bar, was taken by 
to the Commission rs. H{le himself had | some f 4 { ( tions. Phi y laid a 
not seen the Commission or the Report,}| copy of the Commission before him. 
and he did not know anyihing i sy There is no reason, whatever, for believing, 
but that was the opinion he had before | no one who knows anvihbing of the world 
heard ; and when the Report came regu- | will believe, 160 man of business will be- 
larly before the House, their Lordships | lieve, that the copy thus furnished was not 

would judge whethe biti 3} col It was the i t] 

right. ' parties that it should be a correct copy. 
The Earl of Radnor said, that there} In consequence of his being so consulted, 
ought to bea previo is question to that | he directed his attention to the subject ; 
which the noble Duke liad stated, namely | and t ‘is nO man in this empire, be he 
-whether the Reps ue fo come 10. 1 » he mav, more competent to forma 
fore them atall. The noble Duke had! correet epinion on such a subject than he. 
said that the ‘'y were teleosts ite 1OLfO pass | He states me the ma als on which he 
judgment. Why, that was doing more} was called on m his opinion, and 
than passing judgment. It was executing | what result of that Opinion was. Was 
sentence. The noble Duke said that hej I ra hen stating to your Lordships 
had not seen the commission, and knew/| that the evidence and on the facts 
nothing about it, and the question seemed | with whic had thus been made ac- 
to him (the Earl of Radnor) to be, whether quainted ‘particular powers contained 
the Commission or the Report ought ‘ommission were contrary to law ? 
seen at all, for, as he understood it to \ as I stating a mere assumption when I 
declared to be illegal, it scemed to him, | said that | believed that the opmion of my 
that if it was, the information obtained noble and learned Viiend was correct? 
under it ought not to be made public.! Was Trash in adopting his opinion when 
The noble Lord on the Woolsack said, that) that was confirmed by my own experience 
he had not read nor seen the Commission, | on subjeet this kind? He said that he 
but had formed his opinion on that of a; had good reasen to believe that when the 
noble and learned Lord vhom he had | Commission ,was first issued, it did not 
spoken on the subject; he lid | ot state this | contaim the clause to which I have alluded, 
the other nizht: he did not then say that! but that it was afterwards adder y the 
he had formed his opinion on the c pinion} pen of the noble and | ed d who 
of another, but he said, that he agreed en held the Great Seal. appeal to 
with the opinion of that other noble Lord. | your Lordships whether { was rash in as- 
Now, however, the noble and learned Lord | suming the fact to be as he stated it, and 
said, that, of his own knowledge, he knew } in concurring with him in the opinion that 
nothing about it. the had formed. So much as to this part 
The Lord Chancellor: 1 never said| of theease. Now, as to the other ;—when 
that I knew nothing about it. | we came into office we had reason to be- 
The Earl of Radnor thought it clear| lieve that the inquiry had terminated ;— 
that the noble and learned Lord had{ we ealled on the Commissioners to do 
rashly expressed an opinion formed on the | To go on with the inquiry? 'To 
opinions of another. | al é No, but for 
The Lord Chancellor: My Lords, I am | their Report. They y saidthey should soon 
| be prepared with it, and we did not con- 


further proceedings 


supposed to have acted rashly in ex] 
ing the opinion which | gave the other] ceive ourselves jae under these ciz- 
nicht. | have stated that I have not ‘eon cumstances, in refusing to receive the re- 
the Commission, but that tie knowledge I} sult ot the lnformation they had acquired. 
possess of it I have derived from a noble} With respect to the Report, it was, con- 
and learned Friend who has communic ited | tinued the noble and learned Lord, the 
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intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to in- 
quire into the state of Municipal Corpora- 
ticns as far as they legally could. They 

should examine the evidence upon whic h 
the report was made, and so much of if 
as was legally taken they might possibly 
feel themselves justified in 
He would not give any op! 
course they might think proper to take; 
but he would say this, that it was now, 
and always had been, the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to pursue inquiry, and 
to correct abuses in the constitution or 
conduct in) Municipal enone: 
Nothing he said the other night was incon- 
sistent with those de signs. Allhe hadsaid 
was, or, at all events, all he had meant to 
say was, that till the Report was laid before 
his M: yjesty it was impossible for Ministers 
to commit y saying what 
course they intended to take, He hoped 
that this explanation would be satisfactory, 
both asto what he had said ona former oe- 
casion, and as to the intention of Ministers 
with revntd to what was admitted on all 
hands to be one of the most important 
questions that could come before Pariia- 
ment. 

Lord Brovgham: No one could more 
clearly express his meaning than the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack when 
his instructions were clear; but it was the 
noble and learned Lord’s misfortune upon 
this subject not to have been able to ex- 
press himself twice alike. ‘The other 
night he stated that it was the intention 
of the Government barely to produce the 
Report; but he, first of all agreeably sur- 


prised him to-night by telling the House 


Corporation 


cting upon. 


to the 


Option as 


themselves by 


the Report, but to follow it up and act 
upon it. Now, however, he had less 
agreeably surprised him, for dashing the 
cup of hope from his lips, and rousing him 
from the pleasing dream of Municipal 
Reform into which the noble and learned 
Lord’s declaration had cast him, he told 
the House in a third explanation, which 
came much nearer the first than the second 
that it was just possible Ministers might 
do something in consequence of the Re- 
port. He cou! ld not say that the explana- 
tions were all inconsistent, 
was different from the first, 
from the second, although nearly resem- 
bling the first; for, instead of the bare Re- 
port being pre oduced, the ‘y were told that 
it was barely 


but the second 
and the third 


possible the Government 


{LORDS} 





| had not yet be 
| hoped that it would be, for he should know 
that it was not only intended to produce | 
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might act uponit. As regarded the noble 
and learned Lord’s opinion of the illegality 
of the Commission, he was also agree ably 
surprised, for it turned out to have been 
given without his having read the docu- 
ment. Ile relied upon the opinion given 
of it by a noble and learned Lord as 
counsel, 

The Lord Chancellor—The opinion was 
not given to me by the noble and learned 
Lord as connsel, but alter his appointment, 

Lord Brougham — Uis opinion was 
formed upon a case submitted to him as 
counsel, upon which case a fee was 
marked, and he should be sorry indeed to 
hear that noble and learned Lord (Abinger) 
adhere in bis judicial or legislative capacity 
to the opinion he so formed as counsel. 

3ut the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had said, that the opinion was 
stated to him with so much of cireum- 
stance, that the noble and learned Lord 
(Abinger) told him that the Commission 
did not originally contain the clause in 
question, but that it was inserted by him 
(Lord Brougham). Now, certainly he did 
not fora moment mean to deny, that he 
advised the issuing of that Commission, 
and that, legal or illegal, he was responsible 
for its contents; but he should certainly 
like to know, how it was that the noble 
and learned Lord, then a counsel at the 
Bar, learnt the fact thus stated; be should 
certainly like to know who it was had had 
! the Home Office, 
so as to discover in its archives the origi- 
nal draft of the Commission. The House 
en informed of that; but he 


access to the records of 


what steps to take upon learning the fact. 
He hoped that the information he asked 
for would be given, for he should like to 
know whether duty had been performed, 
or whether all official duty had been vio 
lated, broken, set at nought in that office. 
He should like to discover, also, upon what 
consideration, whether paid or otherwise, 
that communication of a private document, 
which was now relied upon, was made in 
those quarters. All the time the late 
Adininistration were in office, they knew 
how many clerks were playing the game 
of their Were communicating 
with their enemics; and he knew that 
several who preceded and succeeded the 
late Government were entirely of his opin- 
ion as to the eonduet of 
Gentlemen. 


enemies, 


these oflicial 
He repeated, that he cared 
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not that it should be known that he ad- 
vised the issuing of this Commission, and 
that, legal or illegal, he was responsible 
for it. He consulted forms and prece- 
dents in framing it, and some of them 
would be produced in consequence of his 
present Motion, and if he advised any de- 
viation from, 01 in to, those form 

and precedents, he was ready to take th: 
responsibility of it; but he did SAY, that 
it imported the public service, that thi 
matter should be a little further 
into. But to return to the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
The opinion by which that noble 

Jearned Lord abided, was, that the C 
mission was illegal. Such being his « 
ion, was it his duty to 


Corporation Commission. 


adclitic 


} — 
looked 


and 
Olne- 
: fea seg 
allow an Hlecal 


Commission aflecting the rights of property |! 


to proceed with its inquiry, to bring that 
inquiry to an end, and to recommend th 
King to lay the result of this legal and 
inquisitorial before both 
Houses of Parliament? How far Parlia 


Commission 


ment would be authorized to inquire into | 


the matter upon such evidence has had 
been collected, without the noble Lord 
modifying or extracting his opinion, they 
should have time enough hereatter to con- 
sider. But could anything be more caleu- 
lated to excite greater dismay throughout 
the country—now looking to Corporation 
Reform with unbounded anxiety—-than to 


hear that there was a strong opinion of the 
half R 


| formers. 


illegality of the Commission prevailing 
amongst the Members of the Government, 
and that the Reform the people expected 
was to depend upon the leo ulity of each 
question put and each answer | 

it? Nothing precise in the wavy of pledge 
or promise had been given by the Govern- 
ment, but had any been given, it could 
not, with such a qualification, have been 
made available. 

Lord Wharneliffe agreed, that it would 
be unfair to deprive people of their rights 
upon inquisitorial information illegally ob- 
tained; but in point of fact, such infor- 
mation had not been obtained under th 
Commission, for the Corporations refused 
to give it. If such information had been 
eiven under the Commission, he admitted 
itmight be a question whether the evi- 
dence could be acted upon. The faet, 
however, was, that diflerent Corporations 
thouch, knowing the Commission to be 
Negal, had voluntarily given the informa 
tion soneht for--[‘* No, no! ”]. Ut 


S$ ; 
ven under 


was 
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certainly notorious that the Commission 
was illegal, for he recollected seeing the 
opinion of Sir James Scarlett in the news- 
papers, and he did not see what there was 
to prevent them making use of information 
voluntarily given with a knowledge that it 
could not have | Ile believed 

in law to prevent it ; 


Bribery at Elections. 


cen ¢ xtorted, 


here was nothing in com- 
Bit that 
r that this qnestion 
purpose 
the intentions of the 
That was the rea 


aside, it 
hy id 


of throwine doubts 


Puech 
I 


been 


Crovernment. 
object of the noble and 


| ob 
(learned Lord. He had called them apos- 


riners: but he (Lord 
not any such 
at no time of his life had he 


sham tet 


tates and 
Wharnelifle) was 


open to 
‘ 


unwilling to listen to ameliorations 
Constitution. The Government 
Lond fide with the people. 

the 
so far 
ns could hi mace with safety to 
f the that 


‘ rm, ind he used 


strongest he could find, 


institutions ¢ country : to 


1 they pledg d themselve S; and no power 


on ( arth should fort e them be yond such 
Reforms. 

Lord Brougham, denied that he had 
ever said his noble Friend, or any one else 
was an apostate. It was a hard word to 
use, and he had not used it; although, 
certainly, he might have called noble 
Lords opposite sham Reformers, half-and- 
milk-and-water Re- 
If they intended to vield to the 
wishes of the people, they would not de- 
serve those titles ; and he hop d that the 
s now mad by the noble Lord 
would not be but would produce 
fruit. The noble Lord was mistaken, how- 
ever, in supposing that he had, by his 
Motion, intended to damage the Ministry. 
All he did was to move for certain papers, 
saying, that as the Commission had been 
called leeal, he wished to show the House 
precedents for it. The debate was raised 
in other quarters, and was unexpected by 
him. 

Motion agreed to. 


‘formers, or 


profession 


barren, 


BRIBERY Na 


r) et 4] ; 
Hrougranme then rose 


Lord 
and said, that in 
redemption of a pledve he had elven last 


ELECTIONS. | 


Session, he now proposed to bring ina 
Bill, to which no objection had been made 
in that House, through which it had passed 


in the last Parliament He hegor d to re- 
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mind the House, that accident alone had 
prevented the Bill from having been the 
law of the land. When a Bill had been 
brought in in the last Session to prevent 
the practice of Bribery at Elections, it had 
been returned by that House to the other 
House of Parliament greatly improved ; 
but those Members of the Commons who 
did not object to the Bill itself, nor to the 
Amendments it had undergone, did object 
to such important Amendments being 
passed without undergoing the stages of a 
whole Bill; and upon this ground, at that 
late period of the Session, the Bill had 
been rejected. He should now move the 
first reading of the Bill, which was 
lar in its provision to the Bill of 
Session. 

Lord Ellenborough perfectly ree ollee 
all the proceeding rs whic He had taken ro Ter 
in the last Session with reference to 


Ssimie 


last 


ihe 


sill in question, and he recollected that | 


House had been willing 
He wouid, how- 


both sides of the 
to perfect the measure. 
ever, suggest to the noble Lord, whether 
it were expedient that a measure for 
creating tribunals by which the election of 
Members of Parliament should be tried, 
should originate anywhere else than in the 
House of Commons. His opinion was 
most decided upon the subject. 

Lord Brougham had not the slightest 
objection to let the Bill proceed afer? ine 
lower House. - believed that the Com- 
mons had not the slightest je: ‘alousy on the 
subject, aud he had brought it — d 
solely because of the usu: es c ompl ‘ int, at 
at the commencement of a ion re 
Lords had nothing to do, whilst the Com- 
mons were overburthened vith business ; 
whilst at the latter end of the 
Commons were less evgaged, and the Lords 
were overworked. 

The Bill was withdrawn. 


a . 
Hess 


Session the 


Cuurcu Rerorm.] Lord Brougham 


rose to introduce two Bills which had been | 
| duty tothe public, and were most of therm 


read once in that House in the last Session. 
The one was for the prevention of Plurali- 
ties in the Church, and the other was for 
enforcing the residence of the Clergy. 
Lord Lllenborough reminded the noble 
and learned Lord, that a Commission of 
Inquiry into these subjects had been issued 
under persons most competent to form an 
opinion upon them. He submitted, there. 
fore, whether it would not be more expe- 


dient that the noble and learned Lord 
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should not at present proceed to the dis- 
cussion, but allow some time to pass in 
order to give Ministers an opportunity of 
bringing forward the measures which they 
might think fit. 
Lord Brougham only wished the Bills 
to be read a first time, and the second 
reading might stand over so as to afford 
time for the production of the Report of 
ihe Commission. THe protested, however, 
vainst the doctrine that, because a Com 
mission of Bishops had been instituted, 
any Member of Parliament should post 
pone a measure merely in order to see 
what the Church itself would do with 
form. tle h id not the shioht S| 
that the Church Commission would 
ee 


with the House 
' 
i 


« 
« 
! 
at 


Church Re 
idea 
acree 
though 


on this subject, 
1e would consent to postpone the 
second reading out of as to what 
» the Commissioners would pursuc 


The Bills were read a first time. 


curiosity 
COUiss! 
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HOUSE 
yyy ? 
Thursday 
MIN alae Pe By Mr. Barnes, 
Place in Yorkshire, for an Alteration in the Factories’ 
Regulation B sill, —-By Lord Grongit Lennox, from the 
Agriculturists of Sussex, praying for Relief, 


itions presented. from a 


Business or rue Housz.] Mr. Ewart 
move, that no public business 
of importance should be introduced after 
eleven o'clock at night. Ife had a strong 
the ssity of such a re- 
gulation as this, both as respected the 
Members of that House and the public. 
At such a late hour, the House was gene- 
rally in an exhausted state, and it was then 
impossible to do business properly. He was 
of opinion, that the plan he proposed was 
the only mode for securing sound and 
rational legislation. It was well known 
that at present a great deal of the most 
important business of the House was 
transacted after midnight, when Members 
were unable effectually to discharge their 


rose to 


impression Oi nece 


on the benches. It was at 
such times as these that advantage was 
taken to smugele obnoxious Bills through 
the House, and it was also on such oc- 
casions, that those who opposed Bills, 
had an opportunity of throwing them out. 
He scarcely knew any asse »mbly in the 

world that carried ov its Debates at such 
Sie hours as that House. Indeed, the 
only assembly he could find that did so 


slumbering 
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was in ancient times, that of the Areopa- 


Business of 


gites, who discussed their business during 
It might be truly said, that the 


the night. 
Debates of that House, after two or three 
o’clock in the morning, were carried on 
under the influence of sleep,— 
Sleep the tir’d Members slumbering all around, 
And sleep the Clerks below, 
With a view to put an end to such a 
ridiculous species of legislation, he now 
made this proposition :—It would be con- 
ducive at once to the public interests, and 
to the character of the House, that no 
new public business should be introduced 
after cleven o’clock at night. Ifa Debate 
had been commenced previous to that 
hour, of course it would be open to the 
House to carry it on to whatever hour it 
chose; and if an Estimate had been 
brought forward before eleven o’clock, of 
course the Debate on it might go on to its 
conclusion. He hoped his Motion would 
be adopted, as it would greatly facilitate 
the transaction of public business. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that the hon. Member could scarcely be 
in earnest in bringing forward so important 
a Motion in such athin House. It was 
not a proposition to which, as faras he was 
personally concerned, it would be his 
interest to object, as of course the Chief 
Minister of the Crown, who was obliged 
to give such incessant attendance there, 
would be too happy to have an excuse to 
retire from public business at an early 
hour. But the fact was, that it was quite 
clear that the whole condition of the public 
business must be reviewed before a regu- 
lation of the kind could be adopted. If 
such a change were introduced, it would 
limit the hours for public business to six. 
If, indeed, they commenced business at ten 
o’clock in the morning, as was the ancient 
usage, it might be possible to make some 
such regulation. But before they intro- 
duced such a change now, it would be 
necessary, as he had already said, to 
review all the circumstances and condition 
of the public business, and also the private 
arrangements of Members of Parliament. 
Above all, it should be recollected that a 
great portion of their public duties was 
transacted in Committees, and that, too, 
of the most useful description to the 
public. ‘The Debates in that House were 
very often the contentions of party, and 
were not unfrequently taken up with long 
and unnecessary speeches, while the real 
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mittees. oe, therefore, would be 
more unreasonable than to curtail the time 
devoted to the business transacted in Com- 
mittees. He did not think, besides, that 
the hon. Member’s proposition would effect 
his object, which he had stated was to 
prevent the introduction of any new 
business after eleven o’clock at night. 
The hon. Gentleman complained that 
there was a good deal of somnolency about 
welve or one o'clock, but he did not 
object to the Debates, if th y had com- 
menced before eleven o’clock, continuing 
to that time, or even a later hour. Why 
would the hon. Gentleman refuse to allow 
the introduction of some new subject at 
those hours which might possibly have 
the effect of awakening them After 
their attention was wearied for hours with 
some perhaps most uninteresting Debate, 
he would not allow them to take up any 
new matter, while they might go on with 
the old topic, pregnant as it might be 
with persuasives for sleep, to the latest 
hour. 


} 
i 


/ 


Besides, it should be remembered, 
that there were many matters of form, 
particularly towards the close of a Session, 
some twenty or thirty Orders of the Day 
perhaps, which it was obviously necessary 
for the despatch of public business should 
be disposed of, and to which no one paid 
the least attention. 
the hon. Member’s proposition would be 
to prevent the introduction of such matters 
after eleven o'clock. He trusted, that the 
good sense of the hon. Gentleman would 
induce him to defer this matter to a later 
period of the Session, so that all the new 
Members might be enabled from ex- 
perience to form a judgment with regard 
to it. It was, in his opinion, a matter 
that it would be far better to leave to the 
discretion of the House. Speaking from 
his own experience, he would say, that 
the adoption of the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman would be productive of the 
ereatest possible inconvenience. What a 
temptation would not such a regulation 
offer to any Member who was desirous to 
prevent any new matter being brought 
forward onacertain night! By beginning 
his speech a little before cleven o'clock, 
and protracting the peroration of it until 
after that hour, he could easily accomplish 
his object. On the whole, be hoped that 
the hon. Member would allow the House 
to exercise its discretion upon the subject 

Major Beanclerk agreed with the right 


Now, the eflect of 





business of the country was done in Com- 
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hon. Baronet in thinking that they should 
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not discuss such a subject in so thin a 
House. He therefore hoped his hon. 
friend would withdraw the Motion, and 
bring it forward on some future day, It 
was a matter of the greatest importance 
to the House as well as to the country. 
He could speak from experience of the 
evils of the present system, as last Session | 
he had been obliged to wait for sixteen | 
nights, night after nizht, in the House, to 
oppose a Bill brought in by the late hon, 
Member for Shrewsbury, the discussions 
upon which were generally taken at one 
or two o’clock in the morning, and after 
all the Bill was given up. He thought, | 
on such grounds, that some hour should 
be fixed, after which no new business 
should he allowed to be introduced. It 
was only by meeting at an early hour 
that they really could do the business of 
the country properly. It might be un- 
pleasant to lawyers and merchants to 
attend at such hours, but there were a 
vast number of Gentlemen sent there 
from different parts of the country to do 
the public business, and it was ridiculous 
to suppose that the convenience of a few 
lawyers in London was to determine every 
reculation of the House. He knew of no 
subject in which the public was more 
interested, especially as it was notorious 
that many important Bills were passed 
in Houses of fifty or sixty Members, and 
that several of the Estimates were intro- 
duced after twelve o’clock at night. 

Mr. O'Connell reminded the House, 
that in all other legislative assemblies 
business was done at reasonable hours. 
The House of Commons was the only | 
public assembly in the world at which | 
public business of so important a character 
was transacted at such late hours. ‘The ih 

| 
} 
} 
| 
! 
ir 











were a thousand things occurred by candle- 
light which would not bear the open light 
of day. Levity was frequently exhibited 
on the discussion of interests which re- 
quired the gravest deliberation. The} i 
Representatives of France usually finished | 
their discussions bv five o’clock in the after- 
noon. The Representatives of America 
also finished their business by an carl 
hour—and why? Because they began 
early in the day. He thought that the 
business of the House ought to commence 
at eight or nine o'clock in the morning. 
Why should they not commence at as) 
early an hour as the Courts of Law? It 
would be a great improvement on their 
present practice to commence at half- 
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| eleven o'clock. 
| more invenuity than solidity. 
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past nine o'clock, or even ten o’clock, in the 
morning. He was convinced, that if they 
would commence at an early hour, anc 
sit till seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 
they would do more business in three days 
of the week than they did in six accordine 
to the present arrangements. They would 
thus have three days clear for the trans- 
action of business in Committee. Some- 


i thing, he was sure, must be done. The 


House ought not to follow the old system 
any longer, as the public were entitled to 
have the best employment of their time. 
The young men might not feel the fatigue 
of their present late hours, as they might 
be amusing themselves elsewhere, but if 
was a serious mconventence to those hon, 
Members who were from fifty to sixty 
vears of age. It was only the youthful 
part of the House that could long endure 
such fatigue. He hoped that a division 
would take place upon this subject, if not 
to-night, at least at an early period, and 
that the hon, Member tor Liverpool would 
continue to divide the House, from week 
to week, until some better arrangement 
was made. 

Mr. Hume said, that the question to be 
decided was, whether the business of the 
House was well done or not under the 
present arrangements. He thought that 
it was quite impossible for any one who 
saw the mode in which they legislated 
after one or two o’clock in the morning, 
to say that business was well done. Some- 
thing ought to be done to remedy this in- 
convenience in the present Session. 

Mr. Ewart thought, that there was not 
much value in the right hon. Baronet’s ob- 
servation, that an hon. Member who was 
anxious to postpone the discussion of any 
Bill, would prolong the peroration of his 
speech so as to occupy their time till after 
The argument possessed 
There was 
a great prodigality and waste of time 
in their present system of late hours. He 
would therefore put an end to it at once. 


| He did not make this proposition merely 


for the convenience of the House—he 


y{ looked to the advantage of the nation, 


which required that its business should be 
done at seasonable hours, in order that it 
should be well done. Of course business 
would be better conducted at natural 
hours than at unnatural hours. — [t had 
been very truly remarked by the bon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, that this 
was the only legislative assembly in the 
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world which held its deliberations at such 
Jate hours : but our Parliamentary Records 
testified, that it was the practice of our 
ancestors to meet at more 
hours. In making this Motion, he was 
only carrying back the House to its ancient 
constitutional practice, the wisdom of 


which he did not expect either the right | 
hon. Baronet or any of his present col- | 
He declared his in- | 
tention of bringing forward this subject | 


leagues to gainsay. 


again at the end of a fortnight, by which 


time the new Members would have had a} 


taste of the late hours, which the right 
hon. Baronet appeared so anxious they 


should enjoy. At present he would content | 


himself with moving the adjournment ol 

the Debate to Friday the 11th of Mareh. 
The Debate was adjourned. 

ANSWER TO THE 


Tur 


ADDRESS IN 


Kina’s Sprecu--AbJoURNED Depare.] | 
The Order of the Day for the resumption | 


of the Adjourned Debate on the Addiess, 
having been read, 

Mr. Mullins telt himself called upon, in 
the name of his constituents, to express in 
the strongest language his dissatisfaction 


with, and disapprobation of, the course of 


conduct of the rizht hon. Baronet and his 
colleagues, since he had assumed the Seals 
of office. He had listened with all the 
attention which he could command to the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, and to 
the speeches of those hon. Members who 
had followed on the same side, and he 
had endeavoured in vain to 
whether there was any one good solid 
reason for the dismissal of the late Minis- 
ters; and he must say, that he had not 
heard one single argument, one single syl- 
lable in the shape of a solid reason, why 
such a recommendation should have 
been given to his Majesty, or why the 
House of Commons, which had 


ported the anxious desires of the British | 
Empire generally, should have been dis- | 
He could show good reasons, why | 


solved. 


that Parliament should not have been dis- | 


solved, and why the right hon, Baronet who 
had taken upon himself the responsibility 
of an act, which might involve that House 
in collision with the other House, which 
every honest man had an interest in avoiding, 
should be made answerable for it. 
reason alleged for the breaking up of the late 
Cabinet was, that Lord Melbourne had in- 
formed his Majesty that he could no longer 
carryon the Government. Now the fact was, 
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reasonable | 


discover 


sup- | 


The | 
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{that Lord Melbourne was not only ready 
| but anxious to carry on the Government, 
| provided the reforms were made in our in- 


stitutions which the abuses that had 
crept into them rendered necessary. Lord 


Melbourne, he repeated, vas Obliged to 


resign his office, though he had no dispo- 


sition to do so; but, because a disposi- 
tion had been exhibited in a certain 
quarter, to Ministers in 
whom his Majesty had placed confidence 
for more than four years. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet in coming to the decision to dis- 
|solve a House of Commons which had 
given so much satisfaction to the country 
had acted ina way which no other man 
| who valued the peace of the country would 
Parliament 
let him ask the rieht 


» eer . a. 
. Baronet whether it spoke the pubtic 


change those 


lhave done. A new was a 


! 
iscmbled ; and now 


| opinion more satisfactorily in his estima- 


i 
i 
4 ] ] st i] 
tion than that which he had dissolved. 
| With all the powers which Government 


could bring to its aid,—with all the powers 
which it had used to the utmost at 
last election, Government had not 
ceeded in procuring for itself and its mea- 
sures a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. That had been proved in a manner 
which nobody could contradict, on the late 
election of Speaker, and would be proved 
still more clearly on the division on the 
Address, which would take place that 
night. There were other divisions on 
topics of greater importance, which would 
take place within a few days, and the 
majority would go on increasing on the 
side of the people, so as to prove to de- 
monstration that there had been no revo- 
lution in the popular feeling. Did the 
right hon. Baronet suppose that where the 
opinions of the House, and of the people 
acting in concert with the House, had 
been expressed so unequivocally as they 
had recently been, he wouid be able to 
lead the House and propose measures 
which would suit the prevailing opin- 


the 


suc- 





they looked to the declarations of the 
right hon, Baronet, not since Parliament 
met, but on every oceasion when he 
had had the means of addressing the 
public, they would find that, whatever his 
promises had been, he could not be a sin- 
cere friend to the principles which he had 
been obliged to avow. ‘The right hon. 

Baronet and his colleagues were ashamed 
| of their old name of Tories, and had, in 
| consequence, along with their supporters, 

Wo 


' 


ions of the majority of the House? If 
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addressed their constituents as Reformers, 
and proclaimed their desire of proposing 
measures in accordance with the spirit 
of the Reform Bill, which they had bit- 
terly and perseveringly opposed. Being 
Reformers, as they now called them- 
selves, were they such Reformers as the 
country was at present prepared to adopt? 
Reformers though they might be, he was 
certain that they were not ready to bring 
forward those measures which the coun- 
try now so earnestly desired. What, he 
would ask, was the language of the speech 
which the right hon. Baronet had put into 
the King’s mouth? What did it promise ? 
What measures of Reform did it develope 4 
He could not perceive ia it one shadow of 
a promise of Reform, in the spirit of that 
great and important measure which bad 
been passed during the Administration of 
Karl Grey. Let them look at the words 
of the right hon. Baronet, let them look at 
the declaration which he had published to 
his constituents at Tamworth, and at the 
speech which he had subsequently made 
to them at his election dinner. Had he 
not told them on both occasions, that it 
was his deliberate and well-matured deter- 
mination to adhere to the principles which 
had guided him all along in his political 
career? Had there, in point of fact, been 
any change? Did the right hon. Baronet 
intend to move on with the spirit of the 
times? Was he ready to act now, as he 
had acted once before, on the principle of 
expediency, to bend before the power 
which he could not control—in a word, to 
yield to what he had denounced the pres- 
sure from without? Quite the reverse. 
The right hon. Baronet had done nothing 
of the sort. He had declared his opinions 
to be unaltered, and his colleagues had 
also done the same. What course had 
the right hon, Baronet and his colleagues 
promised to take with respect to the Re- 
form of our Municipal institutions ? What 
was it that his Majesty’s Speech declared? 
The House had been told that a Commis- 
sion had been appointed to inquire into 
those institutions, but it had not been told 
what course Government would pursue 
when the Report of that Commission was 
laid on the Table. It was easy for Go- 
vernment to place a Report upon the Table 
of cither the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords: but what Parliament had 
to attend to most was the measures to be 
founded upon such Report. It was evi- 
dent from what had recently occurred that 
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there was on the part of the Ministers a 
desire to convey to the country a notion 
that Ministers would be friendly to the 
measures which might be recommended 
by the Commissioners in their Report. 
But, if such were the disposition of the 
right hon. Baronet, it was quite evident 
that there was no cordiality on the subject 
between the right hon. Baronet and his 
colleagues in another place. Precautions 
had been taken elsewhere to show, that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
Government to introduce measures in ac- 
cordance with the public wish; and he 
would take the liberty of reading to the 
House a few words from the declaration, 
which had been there made. The Lord 
Chancellor had said, “ that they were going 
to bring in a measure founded on the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of the Corpora- 
tion Inquiry: he did not find any state- 
ment to that effect in his Majesty’s Speech. 
What he found there in relation to that 
matter was to the effect that a Commission 
had been appointed for the purpose of 
conducting an inquiry into the state of 
Municipal Corporations ; that they had 
not yet made their Report, but that there 
was reason to believe it would soon be 
ready, and that when it was, it would be 
laid before Parliament. What would be 
done with the said Report when it came 
to be laid before Parliament must depend 
on the nature of the evidence, on the Re- 
port founded on that evidence, and not on 
that alone, but on other circumstances” 
(he should like to know what those cir- 
cumstances were); ‘* he did not feel him- 
self called on to give any pledge on the 
subject; on the contrary, he would say 
that a Commission having been appointed 
for inquiry, till that inquiry was concluded, 
and the Report made, it was premature 
to say, what would be done. The noble 
and learned Lord said, that they had 
adopted that Commission, and this he was 
willing to concede ; but he must also de- 
clare, that some of the powers of the Com- 
mission in the extent to which they were 
carried were illegal. ©The Commission 
exercised an authority in the name of 
the King which the Crown did not in fact 
possess. It was empowered to inquire 
into the nature of the property of Corpo- 
rations, to call witnesses, to examine them 
on oath, and to require them to produce 
all deeds, titles, and writings relating to 
their property. He averred that to be 
illegal ; in fact, it was unknown to the Con- 
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stitution of the country.” Now, after such 
a declaration could any man of common 
sense suppose that there was any intention 
on the part of the right hon. Baronet 
and his colleagues to introduce a search- 
ing measure, or indeed any measure atall, 
for the Reform of our Municipal Institu- 
tions? Where, then, were the right hon. 
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| Amendment to show that there 


Baronet’s promises of Reform? It was | 


easy for any men to call themselves Re- 
formers; but it was by their acts, and not 
by their words, that the Representatives of 
the people ought to try the Reformers in 
the present Ministry. 
the subject of Irish tithes, he would ask, 
whether 
the right hon. Baronet which could lead 
them to believe that there was any inten- 
tion on his part to bring forward a mea- 
sure which was likely to remedy the griev- 
ances of the Irish people, so far as tithe 
was concerned? There was nothing in 
the Address which could justify them in 
believing that any such intention existed, 
nothing of the sort in any of the 
which had been delivered in that House. 
Where had Reform been promised on that 
score? Did the right hon. Baronet mean 
to controvert doctrines which he had for- 
merly expressed upon this subject ? Would 
he again act on the principle of expe- 


1 
Spi ecnes 


With reference to | sit 
| contained in his Majesty’s Speech; they 
a single word had dropped from | 


diency, and would he now introduce on | 


this subject a measure as extensive as bene- 
volent, and as satisfactory to the people of 
lreland as that introduced in the last Ses- 
sion by the late right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland? If the right hon. 
posed that a less extensive measure than 
that would give satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland, he was indeed grievously mis- 
taken. If the right hon. Baronet meant 
to act fairly by the House, let him, instead 
of cloaking his intentions under the un- 
intelligible verbiage of a King’s Speech, 
state unequivocally, and without disguise, 
what his intentions were respecting the 
system of tithes, which now met with 
universal execration in Ireland. Let him 
do the same with respect to the Reforms 
he intended to make in our Municipal 
Corporations. Let him declare his inten- 
tions distinctly respecting the Dissenters, 
and say whether he intended to go in that 
respect as far as the noble Mevabor for 
Devonshire, aud as that Government 
which had been lately displaced without a 
particle of cause. They had a right to de- 
mand that information from the right hon, 
Baronet, and without giving it the right 


Barone 3 sup- 
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hon. Baronet had no right to ask for the 
support of the majority on his Address, 
and hon. Gentlemen, who thought as he 
did, had a right to support the Amend- 
ment upon it. They supported that 
was a firm 
phalanx in that House determined to sup- 
port the rights of the people, and to give 
to the country those which, 
while they were wholesome, temperate, 
and salutary, would give universal satis- 
faction. They hada right toe 
O pinions to his Maj ty, even though those 
tL Oppos 


Reforms, 


* we — ¢] ir 
x pre SS uiiell 


Opinions were in direc ion to those 
had a right to express them decidedly and 
constitutionally, and he hoped that the 
Amendment tothe Addresswhich embodied 
the important changes which the « country 
require d, would be laid before his Majesty, 
and that his Majesty, acting on the advice 
of his faithful Commons, would act with 
that deference to their advice which had 
been displayed on other o¢ caslons. It 
was incumbent upon the right hon. Ba 

ronet at the head of the Gi ) 
show, that he had acted si stly and 
honourably by the country 
as he had done at the haz Re of destroy 

ing the peace and tranquillity which he he id 
admitted prevailed in the country durin: 
Karl Grey and Lore 


yveriment te 


1 proc ect ding 


r 
the Government of | 
holding out promises 
which it was never intended to fulfil. 

Mr. Fine h said, that the hon. Crenthe 
man who had just sat down had expended 
some time in endeavouring to make ou 
that the late dissolution in D, 
unjustifiable, and that the 
ronet had failed to justify lis co 
advising his Majesty to adopt that step. 
It was undoubtedly the 
Gentlemen on et se of the House that 
the ri rht of dissol rthe | orlrament was 
a Const tutional ri cht, wisely ¢ 


) 


trliament was 


meht hon. ba- 


Opinion Ol hon, 


the hands of the Crown. ‘There it ought 
to be inviolate, but, at the same time, it 
must be admitted that under a limited 
Monarchy this prerogative must be ex- 
ercised with all due respect f 

opinion. Looking at the 
with these opinions, 
the Government could boldly mect any 


still he Wa sure th 


charge whe h or this subject might be 
brouch ta st them. He might be im- 


4 _ 


' 1 } 
perfectly sequined with the history of 
his country, but as far as his, know!edze 

1 ’ _ ' 
extended he knew no instance in which 


the prerogative of the Crown liad been so 
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wisely exercised as in the late dissolution. 


They had heard much of the principles of 


Reform from those who contended that 
they should be acted upon, and who as- 
serted, because those principles guided not 
the conduct ofthe Members of the present 
Administration, no confidence could be 
placed in them, and no expectation could 
be entertained of their services benefiting 
the country. But never had there been 
any attempt to define the meaning of 
those vaunted principles. If, however, 
he understood the principles sof the Reform 
Bill they merely went, so far as the Con- 
stitution of the country was conce rned, 

correct abuses which had crept in, and : 
eflect such improvements as our Constitu- 
tion admitted of. With respect to the 
application of those principles, so far as 
regarded other institutions, they simply 
signified that all existing abuses should 
be corrected, and all possible meliorations 
effected. It was said that the present 
Government would not introduce measures 
of safe and salutary Reform. How that 
could be seriously declared he could not 
divine; but this he knew, that the ad- 
dresses of the right hon. Baronet must 


satisfy every reasonable man, every man | 


of common sense, that he had taken up 
the spirit of Reform. That it was his in- 
tention to bring forward measures for the 
redress of admitted grievances was his de- 
claration to a free and intelligent people, 
who were pre pared to avenge themselves 
if he deceived them. He stated that he 
was ready to go on in the spirit of seis rm, 
to remove every glaring abus se, and to 
adopt every improvement of w ee h the 
Constitution was susceptible. But hon, 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 


§ COMMONS} 





said they could not intrust him with their | 


confidence. 
sincerity of his repeated declarations, and 


They said they doubte d the | 


for that alleged reason were they about to | 
vote against the Address to his Majesty’s | 


Speech. How curious was it, that hon. 
Gentlemen who were not generally de- 
ficient in perspicuity were on this occasion 
so blind to their own interests. How sin- 
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and yet act with such an utter disregard of 
consistency? ‘The Amendment, which was 
framed to unite all parties in its support, 
appeared to him of a nature which, if con- 
sistency were regarded, must preclude 
many hon. Members from voting for it. 
How could the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin give it his support? Tlow 
could he act with Members of the late 
Government, which he had so vehemently 
opposed, and concur with them in sup- 
porting an Amendment which deeply re- 
gretted the dismissal of lord Melbourne’s 
Government ? Perhaps he thought that, 
by subverting the existing Administration 
he would cause the accession to power of 
a part of lord Melbourne’s Government 
with which he and his friends could unite. 
If he were determined to act with the 
Members of the late Government he must 
indeed wade through a deep mire of in- 
consistency and dereliction of principle. 
What had ss said of lord Melbourne’s 
Administration in a letter tranquilly 
written at Senate Abbey? What had 
he said of that Parliament the dissolution 
of which was regretted, and what attention 
had that Parliament paid to his notable 
appeals and remonstrances? ‘The first act 
of that Parliament was to approve of an 
Address which the hon. and learned 
Member designated “a brutal and 
bloody Address.” Let them call to mind 
the words in which he had stigmatized that 
Address. Ile said, * it appears to me 
Impossible to agree in that Address. I 
think it is a brutal and bloody Address. It 
is exactly fitted for exciting a civil war. 
"Tis just such an Address as was sent to 
America. It is bloody, brutal, and un- 
constitutional, I can readily conceive the 
bitter laugh of scorn with which the 
Speech and the Address will be read i 

my country. It will be considered there 
as a declaration of civil war.” Such 
were the sentiments of the hon. Gentleman 
on the Address first agreed to by the first 
reformed Parliament—that Parliament the 


| dissolution of which the Amendment so 


enular that they should refuse what had | 


hitherto been usual—a fair and impartial 
trial. How singular they did not sce, that 
if the right hon. Baronet falsified his 
promises nothing would sooner bring them 
into power, and there establish them on a 
basis from which it would be impossible 
to remove them. How, again could hon, 
Members make charges of inconsistency, 


pathetically lamented. What was the 
majority by which that Address was 
carried? 428 to 40, or, in other words, 
ten to one. Was, then, the hon. and 
learned Member prepared to sanction an 
amendment which regretted the dissolu- 


tion of a Parliament so large a majority of 


which had assented to a bloody, brutal, 


and unconstitutional Address,which tended 


to produce acivil war? Shortly after that 
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Address the Coercion Bill was imtroduced, 
and what then was his language ¢ ** Lord 
Althorp,” he said, ‘* has come forward to 
assassinate the Constitution. He takes 
away the ‘Trial by Jury—he takes away 
personal freedom. There was a time when 
there was a dawn of hope for Ireland. It 
was when the present Parliament was as- 
sembled. You crush 
us by an act of despotism.” Notwith- 
standing this declaration, notwithstanding 
his powers of eloquence, he was left ina 


The hope is gone. 


{rp 


j might 


minority. He was defeated by a majority of | 
466 to 8Y, or in other words five to one. | 


Was the hon. Member prepared to vote 
for an Amendment which praised a Par- 
liament that had deprived Ireland of per- 
sonal freedom? In the next 
Parliament how was the hon. 
Gentleman singled out and designated iu 
his Majesty’s Speech? As the 
of the peace of Lreland. ‘The 


Session ol 


disturbet 


Address on | 


jected. 
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not call upon high Officers of 
State to take Office if, afterwards, they 
were liable to be unceremoniously re- 
He that the right 
Baronet, who had lately accepted 
the Premicrship was in some degree re- 
dismissal of the late 
contended however, that 


fair to 
considered 
hon. 


sponsible for the 
Ministers. Te 


the late Administration had had a fair 
trial, and that the country condemned 
their opinions and their measures. All 


recollect that in his Majesty's 
Speech at the opening of last Session a 
strong and not very flattering allusion was 
made to the hon. and learned Member foi 


Dublin. Afterwards, in the course of the 


| Session, a measure was brought im for the 


and learned | 


that Speech was carried by a large ma- | 


mn | } 
phe non. atti 


jority of that House. 
learned Gentleman su 
ward a motion for the repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union. But why did he so, if the 
interests and welfare of Ireland were at- 
tended to by that House of Commons, 
the dissolution of which, if he supported 
the present Amendment, he must acknow- 
ledge toregret. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman obtained none of his wishes in 
the Jate House on this subject. He must 
have considered thai they did net mean to 
give justice to Ireland, otherwise, why 
should he have moved for a Repeal of the 
Union ? 
peared, had taken place in his mind with 
respect to the late House of Commons. 
His speech on the motion alluded to was 


An extraordinary change, it ap- 


one of great eloquence and research, and | 


lasted for five hours; and it was seconded 
by the greater portion of his Irish col- 


Jeagues, and by many of his political | 


Friends, Members for places in this coun- 
try; and yet that motion was rejected by a 
majority of five toone. It was, therefore, ex- 
tremely inconsistent on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublinto regret the 
dissolution of the late Parliament, since his 
motion proved that he considered that 
Parliament had not at heart the welfare or 
prosperity of Ireland. With respect. to that 
dissolution he was free to admit, that it 
ought not to have been had recourse to 
unless it could be supported by weighty 
reasons; nor ought, without such reasons, 
Ministers to be dismissed, since it was 


naftier broucht for- | 





commutation of tithes in Ireland, but the 
principle of that measure was that tithes 
should still be applied to Church purposes. 
‘Phat le did 
learned Member for Dublin, and the cou- 


principle did not satisty the hon. and 


sequence was, that itled to the memorable 
coalition between the hon. and learned 
Member and certain individuals forming 
mart of the late Administration. That 


Tlic re 
of Lords \lthorp and Grey. 


oalition brought about signation 
, Pre viously 
a Report on the state of Ireland was re- 
quested from the Viceroy of that country, 
and in that Report pr 
and resistance to tithes were chiefly 
tributed to political agitation. Ln 
letter was then despatched to thi 
Lieutenant, requiring a different Report, 


to the 


edial disturbances 

at- 
ther 
Lord- 


n } 
which was to be agree 


ible wishes 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin When this transaction was discovered 
and poited out in Parliament Lord 
Alihorp resigned, and upon that resimna- 
tion Karl Grey thought fit to tender his 
resignation also; and in doing so, the 


noble Earl declared in the other House that 
if Lord Althorp ceased to form part of the 
then Administration it would be impossible 
for it to carry on the Government of the 
country. Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion had been tried, but it now appeared 
that it 
learned Member. 


was acquitted by the hon. and 
Ile repeat d that a de- 
liberate declaration had been made in the 
face of Parliament and the country that if 
Lord Althorp ceased to lead the Opposition 
in that House Lord Melbourne could not 
carry on the Government of the country. 
The Sovereign was therefore fully justified 
in what he had done; and though some 
responsibility rested on the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer it was very light. 
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They were 
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told that the principle upon | absence of the right hon. 
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Baronet (the 


which any Administration could exist was | Chancellor of the E xchequer) from his 
a well-regulated distribution of the pro- | place during the few remarks which he 


perty of the Irish Church; and a noble | 
Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) had | 
endeavoured to prove the unanimity of the 
late Cabinet upon the subject. But he 
had proved the reverse, since there was 
a tangible ditlerence upon this point be- 
tween the opinions of Mr. Spring Rice, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord 


Brougham, and other Members of the late | 


Cabinet. What distribution did one 
party propose? Why, 
surplus, and giving ‘< to the 
Catholics. 
of Mr. 


It w as proved that the opinions 


the Established Church and its ministers 
were provided for, and if any surplus 
should remain, it should be applied to the 
education of the other inhabitants of the 
country, whether Catholic Protestant. 
If any part of that surplus was applied to 
the education of the Catholics was not 
that clearly applying it to Catholic pur- 
poses? Now, it ought to be borne in 
mind that the in the Corona- 
tion Oath, had sworn to maintain the 
rights and privileges of the Church, and 
in those rights and privileges were in- 
cluded the property of the Church. It 
was, therefore, evident that if the property 
of the Trish Divan should be infringed 
upon, there would be a violation of the 
Coronation Oath. 


Sovereign, 


It was not upon this 


ground alone, nor upon the conduct of 


the late Government "respecting the Trish 
Tithe Bill, nor upon account of what they 
did respecting the Coercion Bill, but there 
was also their opinions respecting the re- 
venues of the Church — opinions at 
variance with the national faith and the 
Coronation Oath—that made him oppose 
them. Their opinions upon these subjects 
ata time such as the present more than 
justified their dismissal. Tle hoped, there- 
fore, that the Amendment would be re- 
jected, and he was surprised that the 
noble Lord who moved it could lend him- 
self to anything so vapid and so vague. 
He would in conclusion tell the on. and 


learned Member for Dublin that if he and | 


his sixty votes should support an Amend- 
ment which expressed regret at the disso- 
lution of the late Government he would be 
guilty of the grossest piece of inconsistency 
ever heard before. 


Mr. Grantley Berkeley regretted the 


Spring Rice and the Marquess of 
Lansdowne were, that after the wants of 


taking away thie | 
> = | 
Roman | 





‘should feel it his duty to submit to the 
House. If, after the dismissal of the late 


Ministry, who enjoyed the confidence of 


the country, and who were dismissed 
without a trial, the vote he was about to 
give had no other object than the dis- 
missal of the present Ministry, it would 
carry with it its own justification, But he 
had a thousand other reasons for opposing 
the present Government. ‘Their inatten- 
tion to the claims of the Dissenters, their 
negleet of the important question of the 
Irish Church, would in themselves be 
quite sufficient to create such an opposi- 


tion as would prevent the possibility of 


their remaining long in office. The right 
hon. Baronet said, that he had not given 
any factious opposition to the Government 
of Earl Grey; but it should be recotlected 
that the right hon. Baronet must have 
been bound by the pressure from without 
to the support of measures which would 
have otherwise met with his opposition, 
For his own part, he had no objection to 
see the right hon. Baronet himself till a 
situation for which his talents and acquire- 
ments so eminently fitted him; but look- 
ing to the class of men by whomhe was 
surrounded, recollecting that the coadju- 
tors of the right hon. Baronet were ever 
foremost in the ranks of the most Conser- 
vative Tories, he did not hesitate to say 
that it was impossible for any honest Re- 
former to give him his support. Even 
liberal measures would be reeeived with 
suspicion from him, On no question 
connected with politic s had he ever found 
so little difliculty in making up his mind 
as upon the present. It was his convic- 
tion that the present Ministry could not 
long remain in power, and he should con- 
tribute what he could to bring their reign 
to an end, by giving his support to the 
Amendment. 

Sir Roger Greisley should not be dis- 
charging his duty to his constituents if he 
gave a silent vote upon the present occa- 
sion. He could not help expressing his 
deep dissatisfaction at the very scanty and 
insignificant mention which had been 
made of the distresses of the agricultural 
classes; a class which had borne their in- 


juries with more patience than any other 


in the community. He regretted that so 
little notice was taken of these distresses, 
because he knew, that the agricultural 
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classes would feel deeply disappointed, 
and he feared that upon a future occasion, 
if his Majesty’s Ministers had occasion to 
appeal to them, their neglect, it might be 
found, had alienated their good wishes, 
and they might refuse that support which 
they had lately so nobly given. He ap- 
proved of the principle of the Address ; and 
he trusted, upon consideration, that every 
possible relief would be given to the agri- 
cultural classes. With the remainder of 
the Address he cordially concurred, and 
should support it, if only to counteract 
what he was with regret compelled to be- 
lieve was a factious opposition, promoted 
by individuals for the attainment of their 
own selfish objects. 

Mr. Gillon said, it was his intention to 
support the Amendment, although he 
could not entirely concur in the terms of 
it; although it wanted some of that force 
and vigour which at a period like the pre- 
sent the people had a right to expect at 
their hands; and although it failed in 
some degree to make manifest that feel- 
ing to which he intended to give expres- 
sion by his vote, a feeling which he 
shared with the overpowering majority of 
his countrymen, namely, a total want of 
confidence in the promises or the pro- 
fessions of his Majesty’s present advisers. 
When the nation beheld all the political 
principles of a great and powerful party 
suddenly abandoned—when it heard them 
adopting, with two exceptions, 
measures which were the leading features 
of the policy of the late Administration, so 
unceremoniously dismissed—-what could it 
think butthat their conduct was atribute of 
respect to the great principle s of Reform, 
unwillingly wrung from the lips of its ad- 
versaries—a cloak adopted to suit the 
exigenees of the time, and which, when 
they should once have established them- 
selves in power, might as speedily be 
thrown off. He did think, notwithstand- 
ing what he believed to be the sincere 
declaration of the right hon. Baronet, 
that the provisions of the Reform Bill 
itself would not be safe, should his party 
be enabled to establish themselves in 
power. An appeal had lately been made 
to the people, and in no portion of the 
empire had it been more nobly responded 
to than in Scotland. The people of that 
country had by a majority of more than 
two to one of their Representatives, de- 
clared that they would not place their 
liberties at the feet of a party, the fruits 


those 
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of whose long system of misgovernment 
had been extravagance, and debt, and 
augmented taxation; the encouragement 
of despotic governments abroad, and the 
suppression of public liberty at home. 
That majority would have been yet 
greater, but for the use of intimidation 
practised by the rich and powerful against 
the weak ; but for the use of means which 
tended to corrupt the principles, and de- 
grade the moral bearing of the people. 
The right hon. Baronet in his powertul 
and eloquent address, had stated that he 
had, during the last two Sessions, adopted 
the spirit of the Reform Bill, and sup- 
ported the Government by whom that Bill 
had been carried. In support of his po- 
sition, he had referred to various measures 
in which he had given his vote, or ex- 
pressed his opinion. It did so chance, 
that in every one of these, from the Irish 
Coercion Bill, which threw its dark shade 
over the first transactions of the Reformed 
Parliament, down to the refusal to admit 
the Dissenters to a participation in the 
benetits of the English Universities, every 
one of thes« 
one in favour of, the popular cause. If 
repealed or commuted 
the productive classes, 


votes had been against, not 


taxes were to be 
for the relief of 
that repeal or commutation was opposed 
by the right hon. Baronet. If pensions 
or sinecures were to be abolished, the 
right hon. Baronet and his party threw 
over them the shield of their eloquent de- 
But when the rod of power and 
coercion was held over an unhappy and 
misgovern¢ d people, their 
stretched out to ove virour to the blow. 
On whatever party, therefore, these ap- 
peals might have effeet, be was certain 
they must fall dead on his ears and those 
of the hon. and liberal Members with 
whom it was his pride to have acted ; and 
he felt they could be accused of no incon- 
sistency in refusing all confidence to his 
Majesty’s present advisers. One word 
more on that paragraph in the Speech 
which refers especially to Scotland. He 
did not hesitate to say that if the present 
Ministers were unpopular in that country 
before, this part of the Speech would 
render them doubly so. The people of 
Scotland were far too intelligent to be 
deluded by the pretext of giving religious 
instruction tothe poor. This was not the 
object of the proposition in his Majesty’s 
Speech, however artfully worded that 
Speech might be. The real object was to 


fence, 


arms were 
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degrade, to treat as nothing, the large 
aud influential body of the Dissenters, 
and to augment the power, the wealth, 
and the influence of the dominant Church. 
He presumed it was intended to build 
more Churches, and to endow more mi- 
nisters. But would it not be better, 
in the first place, to fill those editices 
in which, from the insufficiency of mi- 
nisters, or the unpopular mode of their 
appoanrnt, they were now preaching to 
empty seats ¢ He would refer to the case 
of Edinburgh; in which a ery was now 
raised that five more Churches must be 


built, while it was a fact, to which he | 


challenged contradiction, that there were 
between 5,000 and 6,000 seats in the 
city Churches of the hstablishment un- 
occupied. The fact was, that the Dis- 


senters were the religious instructors of 


the poor, and in that city the Dissenting 
places of worship were full, while many 
of the Churches were compar atively neg- 
lected. Let English Members be on their 
guard. Though this part of the Speech 
referred apparently to Scotland alone, it 
atlected also them and their constituents. 


Were they prepared to grant a sum of 


money, whether that was to come from a 
direct draft on the Consolidated Fund, or 
out of what were termed unappropriated 
tiends, at all events from funds at the 


disposal of this House, for the purpose of 


enlarging the influence of one particular 
sect in Scotland, without tending in any 
degree to advance the true interests of re- 
Jigion? Were they prepared for the pre- 
cedent which would thus be afforded for 
increasing the wealth of the Established 
Episcopal Church of England, an inten- 
tion of which significant hints had already 
appeared in certain quarters, and a pre- 
text for which would not long escape the 
ingenuity ofthe Church Commissioners who 
had recently been appointed? He held 
that, by altering the mode of the appoint- 
ment of ministers, by the entire and final 


abolition of patronage, and the bringing 


into the service men who should be iden- 
tified with the feelings of their flocks, 


more good would result to the cause of 


religion, and the interests of the Estab- 
lishment, than by building more Churches, 
while the present edifices were untenanted. 
He objected to this proposition, both as 
regarded its immediate results, and the 
dangerous precedent which might be drawn 
from it, and this formed an additional 
reason for his opposing the Address, 
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Major Cumming Bruce assured the 
House he would not have trespassed upon 
their attention, had it not been for the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, and 
he should only occupy their attention for 
a few minutes. The hon. Member had 
commenced by stating that a great ma- 
jority of the people of Scotland were averse 
toa change in the Councils of his Ma- 
jesty, and that the opinion of a great ma- 
jority of the people of Scotland were 
adverse to Sir Robert Peel obtaining that 
fair trial which he sought for. Now, he 
had much reliance upon the intelligent 


| people of Scotland; they acknowledged 


the integrity of the right hon. Baronet, 
and of his colleagues in office, and they 
were, he asserted, prepared to give him 
that fair trial. ‘The hon. Member was 


justified in his opinion to a certain degree, 


by the returns made to that House. But 
it was only fair to say, and he was sure 
the hon. Member would not deny the 
justice of the observation, that in Scot- 
land, as elsewhere, there was a great di- 
versity of opinion, What should be the 
observation made with respect to the 
towns in Scotland? He was ready to 
grant that a proportion of them was 
against the change; but as the Member 
for Southwark had introduced a curious 
and a new definition in political economy, 
* the holders of large masses of prope rty” 
sanctioned the change. He appealed to 
Edinburgh, to Glasgow, and to those 
other places where it was well known that 

i great majority of ane citizens possessing 
property recognised with satisfaction the 
late change. but, if it was the case, that 
large aggregate numbers were unfavour- 
able to the change in the towns, what, he 


would ask, occurred in the counties of 


Scotland, where it was said a great ma- 
jority were favourable to the policy pur- 
sued by the late Administration, or rather 
to the late Administration itself. With 
regard to the county of Haddington, the 
Member for which had spoken upon the first 
night, he would observe that that hon, 
Member had been returned bya very narrow 
majority. What, then, was the case with 
the great county of Perth. There it could 
not, at least, be contended but that a very 
large portion of the constituency expressed 
an opinion favourable to a Member of the 
present Administration. What was the 
case with Inverness, with which he had 
the honour of being immediately connect- 
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ed; why his right hon. Friend who repre- 
sented that county, was returned by a 
bare majority of seven. 
known to his right hon. Friend that there 
were walking about the streets a greater 
number of persons who professed Conser- 
vative principles, than was requisite to 
turn the scale against him, and who pro- 
fessed the principles of those now in office, 
and whowould have voted against him, had 
they not been oes from coming for- 
ward [ Cries of ‘* No 
to be so; he could give the number 
the names; and he said, without the fear 


of contradiction, that had those persons | 


who professed Conservative principles re- 
corded their votes according to 
known sentiments, had they not believed 


that the result would be different from the | 


voting in the distant parts of the county, 
his right hon. Friend would not have been 
at the head of the poll. | Cries of “ Oh,oh!”] 
Hon. Gentlemen might ery “ Oh!” but he 
assured them, on his honour as a gentle- 
man, that this was the fact. What was 
the case with the county of Ross? Was 


the majority there so very great, as to en- | 


title any man to s 
tion of the country was 


ay that a great propor- 
in favour of the 


late, and against the present Ministry ? | 


Why, the fact was, that a majority of the 
constituency, he meant the landed con- 
stituency, were against the present Mem- 
ber, and his return ' 
votes of certain 102. householders. He 
had not the least doubt but that those 
electors gave to the present Member the 
most independent support; but 
also no doubt but that support was give 
from a knowledge of the personal cha- 
racter of the hon. Member, and not on ac- 
count of his political opinions. But let 
them look to the result of the elections in 
other Scotch counties. Was the metro- 
politan county of Scotland to count for 
nothing, and its return of a Member fa- 
vourable to the present Ministry? Was 


he had 


the opinion of the intelligent and manv- | 
facturing constituency of Stirling, to count | 


as nothing? nor the returns of 
burgh ? nor those from the Orkney and 
Shetland islands? were they all to count 
as nothing? With those facts before them 
they might perceive that there was but a 
narrow majority for those returned favour- 
ableto the late Ministry; they might per- 
ceive, too, from those facts, that in Scot- 
land there was a great diversity of opinion 
respecting the late change ; and, he be- 
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And it was well | 


!”}. He knew the fact | 
s and | 


their 


was secured by the !s 


n Church save the 


Rox- | 
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lieved, lie could assure the House of this, 
that there was in Scotland a gradual and 
a growing conviction, that Government 
could only be carried on upon one prin- 
ciple, whether it was Whig or ‘Tory (and he 
eared not which, for he could attach no 
| importance to | which it 


| 
| 
| 


words of 
| difficult now to understand the meaning) ; 
but this he was certain of, that the opinion 
was increasing, that the Government of 
| the country could not be safely or bene- 
ficially conducted but upon those Conser- 
| Vative principles which the right hon. Ba- 
'ronct had developed to that House, and 
| which sqreebarited the gracious Speech 
|of his Majesty. So much then for that 
unanimity in Scotland, which had been 
‘referred to by the hon. Member who had 
spoken last, and who went on to take ex- 
ception toa paragraph in the Address; and 
j for which paragraph he bound to 


was 


was 


offer his gratetul acknowledgments to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, because they had 
thought it to be ther duty to advise the 
introduction of that clause into his Ma- 


jesty's Speech. 
vide the more 
relicious Instruction in connexion with the 
| Established Church in Scotland to the 
poorer classes. Ile was well convinced, 
aph, which showed such a 
the interests of his country, 
; would be received and hailed there 
satisfaction fie did not spe ik — this 
subject without having a p p knowledge 
| of its the districts of 
the town of had the 
honour of repres« was no 
ruins of an 
which to have 
had been actually entered 
into for additional pla es of 
connexion with the Established Church. 
Those subscriptions had not been sufti- 
cient for the end proposed, and one of his 
instructions from his constituents to the 
i last Parliament was to endeavour to in- 
duce the last Ministry, as it was to endea- 
vour to induce the present, to lend their 
aid to the object in view. He hailed that 
declaration as required by the necessity of 
the case—he hailed it also on account of 
the principle which it recognized—namely, 
the duty of every Christian State to pro- 
| vide for the religious instruction of the 
/community as considered in reference to 
the interests of true religion. He had 
| heard in the course of the debate, to which 
jhe had anxiously listened, Gentlemen on 
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that side of the House taunted as having 
no common point of Union, no more in fact 
than those opposed to them. That was 
not the case with Gentlemen on his side of 
the House. There was one_ principle 
which united them—it was a sound Con- 
servative principle; it was a determination 
to maintain the connexion between Church 
and State—to maintain the Protestant 
Church Establishment in this country, by 
which they conceived the real interests of 
true religion could be best promoted. If 
they looked to religion as merely con- 
nected with the interests of time, and con- 
nected with mere morality—if they looked 
to it only as an aid to the civil Government 
of the country, and to maintain the peace 
of society—if they looked to it with no 
other considerations than these, and he 
had others beyond them—if they looked 
to’ it as that on which all the interests of 
man in this world and in the next were so 
deeply involved, then he and they must 
hail the resolution and the disposition to 
forward religion indicated in the Speech 
of his Majesty. But when they considered 
that religion not only secured the liberty 
of man in this world—when they looked to 
it as the protection of the rights and liber- 
ties ofall; that it secured to the poor man 
the fruits of his industry—to the rich his 
accumulated wealth—to the nobleman, the 
permanency of his honours—and _ to prin- 
ces the stability of their thrones; when 
they looked at itin this light then they 
must hail with gratification and satisfac- 
tion the Speech of his Majesty, which as- 
sured them that the interests of the true 
Protestant religion would occupy the 
serious attention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. ‘This, then, was their main point of 
Union—this was their Conservative prin- 
ciple; it was not like the rope of sand by 
which they were opposed. It was not like 
that which upon the slightest shock fell to 
pieces. His Majesty’s Speech, which re- 
cognized such a_ principle of Union, 
would secure from him, if there was no- 
thing else, his cordial vote in support of 
the Address. 

Mr.Fox Maule would have wishedto have 
had some experience in that House before 
he addressed it; and he should not so soon 
have offered himself to its notice, but for 
one or two points touched upon, and in 
direct personal allusion made to himself by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down. 
The funeral oration which had been pro- 
nounced over the old system of voting, as 
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it existed in Scotland, and the very able 
philippic which had been indulged in 
against the new system, induced him to 
reply to those remarks. He offered him- 
self to the notice of the House, as the Re- 
presentative of a very large constituency, 
and, in deference to that portion of the 
constituency by whom he had _ been re- 
turned, and which he was not ashamed 
to acknowledge as belonging to that class 
who had received their franchise under the 
teform Bill. It had been said by the 
hon. Member for the borough of Inverness, 
that a majority of the wealth of Scotland 
regarded the assumption of power by the 
present Ministry with  satisfaction—he 
thought that was what the hon. Member 
said—that a majority of the wealth of 
Scotland did not regret to see Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration dismissed. 

Major Bruce observed, that what he 
had, he believed, said, was, that while a 
proportion of the Members in Scotland 
were favourable to the late Administration, 
he believed that a majority of the pro- 
perty of the country was favourable to the 
present Administration. 

Mr. Maule believed that there was not 
only a majority of Members, but there was 
a majority of the property in the towns in 
favour of the Melbourne Administration. 
Now, before he would go further, he would 
put the case of the bon. Member for 
Inverness, and on referring to his own 
election, it would be found that very nearly 
throughout that borough, which had done 
him the honour of returning him, property, 
as it existed there, showed no such feeling 
as the hon. Member himself ascribed to it. 
He found that constituency so much di- 
vided that the hon. Member sat in that 
House by a mere majority of four. But 
let them look to the whole of the boroughs 
of Scotland, and he might safely say, that 
the hon. Member was the only borough 
Representative in Scotland, who sat on 
the other side of the House. Surely from 
that hon. Member’s own case, taken with 
all the other boroughs in Scotland, it must 
be admitted, that the majority of the pro- 
perty in those other boroughs was favour- 
able to the late Administration—with re- 
gard to the countics in Scotland, in somein- 
stances, he was afraid that the constituency 
were obliged to follow their conscientious 
feelings at the risk of their temporal in- 
terests. And the county which he had 
the honour to represent, he would say, 
confirmed this observation, for the landed 
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property of Perth were certainly adverse 
to his standing. But what a credit was it 
to that constituency—what merit had 
they, who, without any consideration for 
their own especial advantages, when they 
could not find in their own county one to 
represent their interests, they had referred 
to him, and returned him freely? He 
denied in toto, that a majority of the 
people of Scotland were favourable to the 
present Government. With respect to the 
observations made regarding the Estab- 
lished Church, and the hon. Members call- 
ing for earnest attention to the Church of 
Scotland, he would make but one obser- 
vation, which was that, before they gave 
any grant to aid a particular creed, they 
should first fill the churches they had, 
and then talk of building others. He 
certainly could see no necessity, till they 
filled the churches they had already in 
existence, to apply to Parliament fora 
grant to erect more. He should not now 
occupy the attention of the House further, 
but, considering the circumstances under 
which he had the honour to be placed in 
that House, he could not but say that he had 
noconfidencein his Majesty’s Government, 
and should honestly oppose them upon the 
present occasion. Would Gentlemen say 
that in doing so he was giving a factious 
opposition? As far as he understood the 
nature of ‘a factious opposition,” it was 
vexatiously plaguing Ministers, day after 
day upon every trifling question. In this 
case he would say it was no such thing ; 
it was a great political question—it was a 
question to the decision of whiclr the peo- 
ple of the country looked with anxious 
eyes, it was a question by which (though 
he trusted the Amendment would be car- 
ried), if they voted against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Yorkshire, 
they would be stamped in the public eye 
as not worthy of the character of Re- 
formers, but as opposed to all constitu- 
tional amendment. With respect to the 
dissolution of the late Government, the 
single circumstance of Lord Althorp being 
removed from the House of Commons was 
stated to be the cause of it. Could they 
believe that to be the real fact? Could 
they believe that, because a man much re- 
spected had died in the fulness of years, 
and his son stood in his place, that was a 
sufficient reason why the British House of 
Commons was to be set abroad, like a 
flock of sheep that had lost its leader? 
The House of Commons was not then 
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sitting, and it ought not then to have been 
disturbed. Lord Althorp’s services were 
not lost tothe Government; that Govern- 
ment, too, could have gone on even had 
Lord Althorp’s services been lost to the 
Cabinet, as they were to the House of 
Commons. Lord Melbourne was prepared 
to go on with the business of the country, 
even without Lord Althorp’s valuable as- 
sistance, and therefore the removal of 
Lord Althorp from his situation was not 
the real reason why the Government was 
dismissed and the Parliament dissolved. 
Whatever were the real reasons, they knew 
nothing of them as yet, but he humbly 
conceived that there were two points vet 
to be cleared up, and these were—first, 
how the hon. Gentlemen opposite came 
into the seats in which they now sat; and 
next, what they meant to do now that they 
were there? How the hon. Gentlemen 
came there was not, as yet recorded in 
history; and what they mean to do, or 
what to concede, was also wrapped up in 
the veil of obscurity. He should vote for 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Maclean fully agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, that it 
was becoming in a young Member of that 
House to sit and acquire some little expe- 
rience before he presented himself to the 
consideration of the House; but he would 
say, that he was placed in a difficult po- 
sition, because he either must afirm that 
the Address in answer to his Majesty’s 
Speech, responded to the views which 
had been stated by the Prime Minister; 
or he must concede to the noble Lord, 
the Member for Yorkshire, that the Ad- 
dress which it was proposed to carry up to 
his Majesty, was so vague and so inde- 
finite, as not to speak the sentiments of 
his Majesty’s faithful Commons. Now he 
begged to say that he was standing in the 
situation of a new Member of that House, 
listening with diligence to the arguments 
upon both sides, and he was unable to 
extract from the Gentlemen opposed to 
him upon this occasion any single reason 
why he should vote for the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord stated 
that he considered the Address as inde- 
cisive and indefinite, and the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet, the first Minister 
of the Crown, not a_ satisfactory ex- 
planation of the principles upon which 
the Ministry were about to act. How, 
he would ask the noble Lord, did that 
declaration tally with what they had 
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heard the evening before from the hon. 
Member for Southwark, who said, that 
in his lifetime, and in the course of his 
Parliamentary experience, he had never 
met so clear and so definite an exposition 
of principles, as that which had been 
made by the right hon. Baronet. But in 
what way was he, a new Member of that 
House, to form his opinions, amidst so 
much contradiction on the other side, if 
he thought as he did, that the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet was a satisfactory 
explanation of the opinions delivered by 
him to his constituents at Tamworth, and 
which the noble Lord, the Member for 
a portion of Lancashire, said embodied 
“sound, good, old, constitutional Whig 
doctrines.” The noble Lord then acknow- 
ledged these doctrines as pure old Whig 
doctrines, and he, consequently, must 
concede that the explanation of the Prime 
Minister was a suflicient declaration of the 
principles on which he intended to act. 
He would take the liberty tor one moment 
of addressing himself to the language of 
the Amendment. The Amendment ap- 
peared to him to pledge the House to this : 
—that, by the dissolution of Parliament 
there had been an interruption given to 
those principles of reformation, upon which 
the great Act itself had been framed. It 
seemed, indeed, somewhat inconsistent in 
argument to say that the late House of 
Commons was so popular—that it was a 
House of Commons acting so manifestly on 
Reforming principles, and that those prin- 
ciples were so broad cast (if he might use 
the term) in this country—it was, as it ap- 
peared to him, inconsistent in any man to 
argue, that if the spirit of Reform was so 
deeply fixed throughout the country, Re- 
form could run the slightest risk froma 
dissolution of the last Parliament. If 
hon. Gentlemen were anxious to achieve 
measures calculated to advance the cause 
of Reform, it would be surely be best 
effected by a dissolution of Parliament! 
if they wish to scatter more widely those 
doctrines and opinions in which they prided 
themselves, where could they have such 
an opportunity of disseminating them as 
when they addressed their respective con- 
stituencies upon the occasion of an elec- 
tion? Therefore, upon that point alone, 
he could not agree to the Amendment. 
He would not believe that any danger 
would arise to the true Constitutional doc- 
trines of Reform, which were those which 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House, 
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meant to act upon, from an appeal to 
the intelligence of the people. But it had 
been asked on the other side of the House, 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, by what mystery it was that his 
Majesty’s Ministers found themselves in 
the position which they at present oc- 
cupicd ? He would answer—by no mys- 
tery at all, but by the simplest course of 
things which could be brought to the con- 
ception of the humblest individual. What 
was the language of Lord Melbourne when 
he accepted the Seals of office in the 
House of Lords? Why, that he felt so 
deeply the great assistance which he de- 
rived from Lord Althorp—that the co-ope- 
ration of that noble Lord was so virtually 
essential to the Government which he was 
about to undertake—that he declared he 
would not, on any consideration, accept the 
Seals of office without the assistance of that 
noble Lord. What had been the language 
of Earl Grey when he resigned office? He 
(the hon. Gentleman) had had the good 
fortune to hear the declaration, which he 
made, that he could no longer go on with 
the Government of the country, when he 
had been deprived of what the noble Earl 
emphatically called “his right arm!” If, 
then, Earl Grey considered the noble 
Lord his “ right arm,” that noble Lord 
having, since Lord Melbourne’s taking 
the Government, been transferred to the 
other House of Parliament—if Earl Grey 
considered Lord Althorp in this light at 
a time when his Administration had not 
suftered from various secessions, and when 
it was in its integrity, what became of 
the ‘* mystery” in reference to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers occupying their present 
position? Might not the secession of 
Lord Stanley and of other persons in the 
Ministry, accompanied by Lord Mel- 
bourne’s declaration when Lord Althorp 
was abstracted from the House of Com- 
mons, have given his Majesty reason to 
think that such a Ministry could not go 
on. Should his Majesty have said “I am 
willing to embark my fortunes in the 
wreck of your Administration ;” or might 
he not have said, ‘I must again appeal 
to my people, since the loss you have sus- 
tained is so great as you yourselves 
acknowledge it to be. He must own that 
he had been yesterday very much astonish- 
ed at the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower ilamlets. That 
hon, and learned Gentleman stated that 
from the Ministerial side of the House there 
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had been heaped upon the noble Lord 
the Member for Lancashire, such profuse 
and lavish flattery, as almost to disgust 
him. He remembered with what peculiar 
emphasis the hon. and learned Member 
addressed the noble Lord, and from the 
appearance and demeanour of that hon. 
Member, he perceived how deeply he felt 
the inspiration of the poet pourtrayed in 
the fiction which he quoted. But, why, 
when he addressed the noble Lord, and 


stated that from the Ministerial side of 


the House, that he, the noble Lord, had 
been so profusely flattered, as to shock 
him with its indecency; why did he con- 
clude by so copious an etfusion of flattery 
as to make the House suppose, that the 
hon, and Jearned Gentleman felt no sin- 
cere aversion to prolong the strain he so 
loudly deprecated. It was clear that noble 


Lord had perceived on the other side of 


the House the strangest elements in com- 
bination. He saw there the most extra- 
ordinary men, with the most extraordinary 
opinions coalescing, and doubtless had 
been touched by that sense of the ridicu- 
lous which had affected the Roman poet 
when he exclaimed— 
“ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici?” 
No doubt they all adored the “ mulier 
formosa superne,” but was there one who 
did not turn with abhorrence from the 
“ disgusting tail.” There was a limit or 
licence which was occasionally surpassed, 
a licence allowed to poets as well as 
painters, but surely no latitude was admis- 
sible for the formation of such a coalition 
as that which the great author had so 
happily pourtrayed— 

“* Sed non ut placidis coéant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni.”’ 
He could only say, in returning to the de- 
claration which the right hon. Baronet 
had made of the principles on which he 
meant to act, that he would give him a 
fair and honest trial. He had made this 
declaration before, and he made it again 
because he was of opinion, and he knew 
it was in accordance with the expressed 
declaration of those constitutional writers, 
whom Gentlemen of the opposite side 
reverenced deeply and deservedly that the 
dignity as well as the utility of that House 
would be best preserved by preventing it 
from becoming an aristocratic senate on 
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the one hand, or a democratical assembly 
on the other. Such a House he hoped 
they had obtained, under whose protect- 
ing influence the liberties of the people 
would ever be found undiminished in 
their integrity, and co-operating and con- 
genial in the undoubted privileges of the 
Peerage, and the undisputed prerogative 
of the Monarch. 

Lord Dudley Stuart :—Tam anxious to 
notice an observation of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Member for Stamford, 
and | am much surprised that it has not 
been animadverted upon by any hon, 
Gentleman on this side’ of the House. 
Various opinions have been expressed with 
regard to the dissolution of the late Mi- 
nistry ; various opinions have been set forth 
with reference to the merits of the Mel- 
bourne Administration ; but such a decla- 
ration as that which has emanated from 
the lon. Gentleman opposite I did not 
think any person, either in this House or 
in any assembly in the country, would have 
had what I must call the assurance to 
pronounce. The declaration made by 
that hon. Gentleman was, in substance, an 
insult to the late Parliament, or at least to 
the majority of the late Parliament—it 
was an insult to the majority, as I believe 
itto be, of the present Parliament—and 
it was an insult to the great majority of 
the nation. The hon. Gentleman deli- 
vered it as his opinion that no honest man 
did, in his heart, approve of the Melbourne 
Administration. 1 have only to appeal to 
the country at large whether they agree 
with the hon. Gentleman? I, for one, 
claim for myself the character and feel- 
ings of an honest man—as such I stand 
here; and [ tell the hon, Gentleman—I 
tell the House—and I teil the country, 
that I did approve of the Melbourne Ad- 
ministration, and that I deeply regret the 
dismissal of that Administration. More- 
over, | tell the hon. Gentleman that in 
this opinion and in these sentiments I am 


joined by the majority of this House. I 


have said thus much, Sir, because I could 
not forbear noticing the wonderful decla- 
ration of the hon. Gentleman. I shall now 
apply myself to the question before the 
House. I am free to admit that I feel 
some embarrassment upon the present oc- 
easion. Ihave no wish whatever to join 
in any factious vote, I have no wish to 
give to the present Administration any 
factious opposition. That declaration I 
have already made to my constituents on 
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the hustings—that declaration they were! sion appointed to inquire into the reve- 


pleased with, and they approved of it. 


are the men to rule this country, provided 


the measures to be propounded by them | 


are such as I can approve of, and which 
should justify the fair expectations of the 
country at large. But I confess, Sir, that 
I cannot concur in the Address proposed, 
because the Speech which we have heard 
from the Throne does not give me satisfac- 
tion; and is one which ought not to sa- 
tisfy the House. There are in it, certainly, 
many things which I am glad to hear— 
there are many portions of it of which I 
approve. I was rejoiced to hear that the 
attention of the Government was to be 
paid to the state of the agricultural inter- 
est, which, I think, has hitherto been too 
much negle ‘ected. I say I was glad to find 
that some measures were in contemplation 
for the purpose of relieving this most im- 
portant interest. It afforded me pleasure 
to hear that a measure was in contempla- 
tien intended for the relief of the Dissen- 
ters to a certain extent; and I heard it 
with still more satisfaction stated by the 
right hon. Baronet, that the measure al- 


luded to in his Majesty’s Speech was not | 


the only one intended to be proposed. If, 
Sir, I find fault with the Speech from the 
Throne, it is not so much for what it says, 
as for what it has omitted; and certainly 
I do consider that with its omissions, the 
Speech is one which this House cannot be 
pleased with, but that it must regard it 
with the greatest dissatisfaction. If, Sir, 
I have not been satisfied on hearing his 
Majesty’s Speech, the declarations which 
have been made by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and their supporters, have not been 
of a nature to remove that impression. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has excused himself from 
giving any pledge to any measure with re- 
gardto Municipal Reforms, by stating that 
the report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of Municipal Cor- 
porations was not yet laid before the 
House. This method of excusing himself 
certainly appears very plausible. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet says, ‘* Let us wait till we 
have further information ;—lIet us see 
what the contents of the Report are ;—and 
then let us decide upon what are to be 
adopted measures.” 
ronet had said something with reference to 
another Commission of no importance-—if 


It 
is a matter of indifference to me as to who | 


If the right hon. Ba- | 


nues and state of the Irish Church in the 
terms in which it spoke of the other Com- 
mission—I would have voted against the 
Address. The right hon. Baronet took 
great credit to himself for every thing. He 
came forward to say that he took upon 
himself the entire responsibility of assum- 
ing the Government of the country, and 
then stated the measures which he intend- 
ed to introduce. Some hon. Gentlemen, 
however, have said that he was not suffici- 
ently explicit-—that they did not know 
what line the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to pursue, or what measures he 
would introduce. But if any man eater. 
tain a doubt as to what the right hon. 
Gentleman means to do, can ¢ any one man 
doubt what he does not mean to do? He 
has stated, in point of fact, that what- 
ever might be the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the revenues and state of 
the Irish Church—that, whatever may 
appear to be the amount of the revenue 
of that Church—whatever may be the 
numbers of those for whom _ those re- 
venues are intended to be applied — 
however disproportionately, even though 
they be ten times or a hundred times 
larger than can possibly be required— 
still, that he is determined not to apply 
this Ecclesiastical property to any other 
but Ecclesiastical purposes. Do I find 
fault with this declaration? Not at all, 
because, knowing the opinions which the 
right hon. Baronet holds on this subject, 
I think it was at least manly and candid 
on his part to state them. But with the 
opinions [ hold I cannot support him; 
and I think that those opinions which I 
entertain should be those of the majority of 
the House, and that they will not support 
‘him. I cannot think that any Govern- 
ment acting upon the principles of the 
right hon. Baronet ought to stand; and, 
therefore, I oppose the present Adminis- 
tration. I hope that no hon, Gentleman 
on earth will imagine that Iam not ani- 
mated by a due and proper regard and 
reverence for the doctrines of the Pro- 
testant Church, in which T was brought 
up. I yield to no man in my attachment 
to that Church, but I have yet to learn 
that the best method of disseminating the 
‘doctrines of any Chuch is to have its 
_ coffers full; and that in proportion to its 
riches, so are its doctrines propagated. I 
rather think, Sir, that if hon. Gentlemen 


the Speech had alluded to the Commis- | will investigate the state of the Establish- 














jesty’s Ministers, to which, perhaps, no 
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ment in Ireland, they will find that the 
Protestant Church has not succeeded in 
making proselytes. ‘There is another topic 
in the Speech upon which some remarks 
were made by the supporters of his Ma- 


person would have adverted except in 
terms of approval. But it seems they 
find that his Majesty continues to receive 
the most friendly assurances from Foreign 
Powers. ‘This is what was heard with 
great pleasure; but with no pleasure or 
satisfaction whatever have I heard the 
supporters of his Majesty’s Ministers con- 
gratulate themselves on the increased j 
degree of confidence evinced by the des- 
potic Powers of Europe! Who, Sir, are 
the persons who felt this increased degree 
of confidence towards our Government ? 
I consider that they are the despotic rulers 
of Austria, of Kussia., and of Prussia. 
The right hon. Baronet deprecated the 
course which is sometimes pursued in this 
House of loading with personal obloquy 
and strong vituperation the persons who 
possess power in despotic Governments. 
I join the right hon. Baronet in thinking 
such a course indecent and indecorous, 
and as tending to injure the cause which 
is meant to be advanced. Sir, I have 
never adopted that course; but I de- 
nounce the public acts of those Powers! 
Can I consider the increased confidence 
of those men as matter for congratulation 
whose policy has been at all times to crush | 
the very name of liberty, wherever she has } 
dared to raise her head? When I re- 
collect the conduct of one of these Go- 
vernments lately, at Frankfort—and more 
recently in Switzerland—interfering with 
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the just rights of the people of that 
country, and attempting to bully them out 
of their privileges, which it has always 
been their pride and glory to maintain— 
when we hear of arrangements being made | 
for erecting fortresses on the very frontiers 
of this calla int country,—when i recollect | 
that another of those Powers is inimical to | 
our interests in the East of Europe, and | 
that we do not hear of any disarming of | 
that Power, no withdrawal of troops from 
the frontiers of Turkey—when we know 
that a Russian fleet remains in the Black 
Sea—and when, above all, I consider that 
all the three despotic Powers are the spo- 
liators of Poland, I confess I feel no sa- 
tisfaction that they have the confidence of 
our Government. When I name Poland, 
I speak of that country whose very name 
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no man can utter without admiration for 
her past achievements; and no true lover 
of liberty can think of her without feeling 
that her interests are bound up and iden- 
tified with those of every free country. 
When I consider that the three Powers 
have oppressed and destroyed Poland— 
that they have done this in violation of 
treaties, and in derision of those which 
were made with us, and in a manner to 
humble us in the eyes of all Europe, and 
to make us cut a miserable figure—when, 
1 say, I consider all this, I lament that 
any person should congratulate us on the 
increased confidence of these Powers ? 
What is the meaning of this confidence ? 
How are we to define it? Do these 
Powers entertain the hope that we shall 
continue to sufler them, when it suits their 
policy, to trample under foot all treaties 
formed with us, and that we shall sit 
quietly by to be humbugged by this said 
confidence? I, for one, am afraid that 
this is the feeling. When a change took 
place in the Administration of the country, 
and I heard that the Duke of Wellington 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

many persons told me that the Duke 
would bring his talents and vigorous mind 
to bear—that he would assert the honour 
of this country in a manner which had 
not been pursued by the preceding Go- 
vernment. I did not think that the pre- 
ceding Government did this in the manner 
they ought, and I have always been ready 
to say so. I thought so with reference to 
the Administration of Earl Grey. I 
never hesitated to oppose them in their 
foreign policy, in which I think they were 
wrong [Hear, hear.”] I thank the hon. 
Gentiona in for that cheer, for it affords me 
the opportunity of saying where they were 
wrong. I tell him an instance in which 
they were in error—in which they were so 
wrong that this country will lament it for 
many years, I think they were wrong 
when they neglected the great and g elorious 

opportunity of saving Poland. Ifwe had 
had a man at the head of the Councils of 
this nation of a comprehensive mind, to 
see the result of our interference at that 
time in behalf of Poland, not for the 
purpose of interfering in her internal 
policy, but, for the purpose of enforcing 
treaties; this would have been a 
legal interference, and no _ infringe- 
ment upon the principle of non-inter- 
ference. If this had been done Poland 
would have been sayed, and a great and 
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just barrier would have been placed in the 
centre of Europe against the designs of 
the neighbouring Powers. One great 
Power had never ceased to aim at endless 
power. But should we be blamed for op- 
posing her with all our energies? I have, 
I fear, taken up much of the time of the 
House, and perhaps my zeal in the cause 
of Poiand has betrayed me too far, but I 
could not restrain the expressions of my 
Opinions, and I now return to the subject 
more immediately before the House. | 
wish I could feel any satisfaction in sup- 
porting the Amendment; but I really 
think that there is a great deal which ts 
objectionable in it. My principal ob- 
jection to the Speech from the Throne 1 is 
that no mention is therein made of the 
inquiry into the Ivish Church ; and I think 
it would have been much better if the 
Amendment had embodied this subject, 
expressing, at the same time, our regret 
that the Commission has been overlooked 
as one of no importance, whilst others are 
noticed in a very different manner. This 
would have been a defined proceeding, 
for at present the matter may be explained 
by one person in one way, and by a second 
in another. I regret, also, that my noble 
Friend should have adopted the expression 
of dissatisfaction at the late dissolution. 
I don’t know, after all, whether we are 
called upon to use any such expression of 
such regret. I dislike that expression 
the more because another reason given 
for the regret felt at the late dissolution is, 
that it has interrupted and endangered 
the carrying on all those Reforms which 
ought to be effected. Ido not think 
has endangered those Reforms. For these 
reasons then, Sir, the Amendment is not 
framed to meet my satisfaction on the one 
hand, but on the other hand I cannot vote 
for the Address, because that would evince 
an expression of confidence in the present 
Ministry, for whom I cannot vote. They 
have not my confidence when they do not 
possess that of the country, but of forcign 
despotic Power. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn said, that in 
asking for the courtesy of the House to a 
Member coming among them for the first 
time, he should endeavour to compress 
what he had to say within the narrowest 
possible compass. With regard to the 
form of the Amendment, it was conceded 
on all hands that it was not what it pre- 
tended to be; that it professed to be one 
thing, but its real object was evidently an- 
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other. He had always understood, that 
with every assembly of Englishmen, and 
particularly with an English House of 
Commons, if one thing told more than an- 
other, it was plain truth speaking, and 
fair dealing. Now he would assert that the 
Amendment was a false and pretended 
Amendment. It was framed with a view 
to obtain some few votes from the unwary. 
It professed to add to the Address some- 
thing which the noble Mover of the 
Amendment had himself called milk-and- 
water but under which he (Mr. Serjeant 
Goulburn) contended lurked gall, and 
bitterness, and party faction. He would, 
however, pass that by, and proceed at 
once to consider what was really the 
question which the Amendment was in- 
tended to raise. It was conceded, he 
believed, that it raised this question; 
Shall we, or shall we not, eject the pre 
sent Minuisters,——and eject them without a 
trial 7” In other words,—* Shall the King 
be forced back, against his will, to the 
Melbourne Cabinet ?” He thought that no 
individual could have listened to the 
speeches on the other side and not have 
come to this conclusion—that, mixed as 
their politics might be, widely varying as 
they did in every possible sentiment, yet, 
for a very short space of time, they had 
agreed to combine for the purpose of 
bringing back the Melbourne Cabinet.— 
(“Assent from both sides.”|—He would 
state some few reasons why he believed 
that upon this question, he would not only 
say this House, but the country at large, 
was against the im. The first objection ‘he 
had to such a course was, that it was 
interfering with the undoubted prerogative 
of the King, And, moreover, it partook of 
what, from the short time he had been in 
the House, he believed to characterize the 
conduct of Gentlemen on the other side— 
disingenuousness ; professing one thing, 
and meaning another. They told the 
House that the King had a free choice 
with respect to who should be his Mi- 
nisters; but what sort of a choice. Was 
ita free choice? No; but that the So- 
vereign was free to choose certain indivi- 
duals whom they should prescribe, but 
obliged to reject all others. Free in this 
respect—that no matter what the capa- 
bilities for office might be, what the 
talents, or what the integrity might be, 
those Gentlemen would concede only this, 
* You shall take one party, and you must 
reject the other.” He had aright to argue 
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thus. Let them look to the nature of the 
choice which these Gentlemen would give 
to the King on the present occasion. They 
said, we will have back, at all events, the 
Melbourne Cabinet. — [Here there were 
some cries of ‘“ No, No!”|— Then he 
would ask,—whom else would they have ? 
That one single question put them, in his 
humble judgment, altogether out of the 
argument. Had any one ventured to tell 
the House whom they meant to have? 
He might, indeed, except the name of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. But he 
believed Gentlemen would not go with 
him; at all events, whatever the hon. 
Gentleman himself might think, he was 
sure the country would not have him at 
the head of the Administration. If, t 

there be a Government at all, it must be 
by the return of the Melionme Cabinet. 
He did not mean to say, that hon. Mem- 
bers might not now dissent from his pro- 
position, now that they perceived its 
bearing against their argument, but if 
the House dissented from that proposi- 
tion, again he would ask,—what Cabinet 
would they have in place of the pre- 
sent one? Let them look a little to the 
parties who composed the late Cabinet, 
and those who constituted the present. 
Upon this issue, (to use the language of 
his profession) he would put himself upon 
his country. Would they take the great 
Seal from Lord Lyndhurst who now held 
it, and transfer it to Lord Brougham. He 
would not appeal to that House only, but 
he would go into every dwelling of every 
individual constituent in the country ; and | 
would ask, whether any man would endure 
a comparison between those two indivi- 
duals. It had been admitted by the other 
side, and by their advocates out of doors, 
that what had long been wanting in the 
Foreign department of this country was an 
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individual possessing a comprehensive 
mind. Would they take the Seal from | 
the noble Duke who now held that office, 
and put in his place the rejected of Hamp- | 
shire. Upon that question he would go | 
with hon. Gentlemen to his country. 
There was not a single individual, high | 


or low, throughout the empire, who! 
would not scout the comparison. Again, | 
with respect to the Gentleman whe 


should be the leader in this House, were 
they, he would ask, prepared to cashier 
the right hon. Baronet. If so, he would 
put this plain question to them—whom 
would they have in his place? Whom | 


|racter of the 
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would they have in the place of that right 
hon. Gentleman whose presence restrained 
him (Mr. Serjeant Goulburn) trom speak- 
ing in terms corresponding with the feel- 
ings of admiration he entertained for his 
great talents? Not only bad that right 
hon. Gentleman the confidence of the 
great majority of those whom he (Mr. 
Serjeant Goulburn) now saw around him, 
but he had, also, the confidence of nine- 
tenths of the people of this country. If 
he were not to lead this House, who, he 
would again ask, was capable of leading it. 
He put it, then, to the House, whether 
between the present and the Melbourne 
Cabinet, any fair or candid mind could 
make a real and bond fide comparison. 
He knew that there were those who, for 
party purposes, would answer in the affir- 
- but he was addressing those who 
had candour and honesty of heart, and 
he would ask whether any one of them 
could lay his hand on his heart and say 


mattve 


that between the individuals he had 
named, a fair comparison could be insti- 
tuted? If this were so, if this were the 


fact, to whom were they to go when the 
object of the Amendment should be ob- 
tained, and the present Government should 


have been removed from office? Should 
they go to the late Ministers? Would 


that satisfy either the House or the coun- 
try. Upon that question, both the coun- 
try and the House had come to one con- 
He knew perfectly well the no- 
ion which some Gentlemen on the oppo- 
entertained. They said, “True 
it is that we are, of the three parties, the 
weakest party in number’’—and_ he (Mr. 
Serjeant Goulburn) would add in talent 
Lord Grey, he admitted, had ina 
great degree, the confidence of the coun- 
try, and he felt also the confidence that 
was due to the talent, integrity, and cha- 
noble Lord the Member 
for Lancashire (Stanley) and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cumber- 
land; but the Melbourne Cabinet, if 
brought back, must be without these. He 
knew what was asserted elsewhere, but 
not avowed here, because everything that 
was felt was not avowed in that House; 
he knew it was said by that party—* If 
you will let us, the weakest party in 
number and in power, come into office, 
we will govern you.” But how? Why, 
by the aid of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth ?2—* When we want to destroy, 
we will avail ourselves of the support of 
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the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
and the Member for Middlesex; but 
when we want to conserve and uphold, 
we will then appeal te the high and 
manly feelings of the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth. We will beg the aid of his 
superior talent, for we know he will scorn 
to alter his opinion, or refuse his assistance 
whenever our measures warrant it.” Thus, 
between the two strong parties in the 
State, the third, and weakest, party, sought 
to govern this country. Now, he must 
say, that there was something excessively 
mean in that conduct. He was sorry to 
be obliged to use the term; but nothing, 
in his judgment, could be more contempt- 
ible than that the weakest party in talent 
and number should seek to govern by the 
aid of the right hon. Baronet whenever 
they wanted it, for the purpose of conserv- 
ation ; and in all other cases by the support 
of those who scarcely disguised their wish 
to destroy every established Institution. 
But he apprehended that even, upon their 
own showing, they would fail. Nothing, 
undoubtedly, could shake the right hon, 
Baronet, or move him from that high and 
honourable course which he had pointed 
out for himself; but he was not quite sure 
that those whom he saw around him on 
this (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
would be ready to come down on all occa- 
sions to lend themselves to those Melbourne 
Gentlemen, and fight their battles for 
them against the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin; and, if not, what would 
become of the State? Why, under a 
Government feeble in number and in ta- 
lent, the institutions of the country would, 
one by one, be destroyed, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin would 
reign, with undisturbed power, over this 
House and the country. There was a 
general fecling throughout the country, 
that the late Cabinet, shorn as it was ot 
its brightest ornaments, was in business 
most inefficient. The House must have 
had ample experience of this on many 
oceasions. But there was another reason 
for opposing their return to power. If 
the country desired one thing more 
than another, it was a suspension of po- 


litical excitement, and, above all, of 


that turbulent conflict between parties, 
which was most fatal to calm and dis- 
passionate discussion. ‘The country 
wanted a firm and good Government— 
one which would give quiet and repose, 
and under which good and effective mea- 
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sures would be well considered and 
adopted. But so long as such a Ministry 
as the late Ministry should be in office, it 
would be impossible to obtain tranquillity, 
because excitement was necessary to their 
existence,——without it they would cease to 
live. He most heartily wished, therefore, 
that the country might arrive at some 
period of tranquillity, for he often called 
to mind what the late Mr. Wyndham once 
observed, that ‘* No wise man would think 
of unroofing his house to add a new story 
to it in the hurricane season.” He was 
quite sure that, if the Melbourne Cabinet 
returned to power, the hurricane season 
would fearfully prevail. One more reason 
why he preferred the present Cabinet to 
the last was, that he (Sergeant Goulburn) 
could not but think it most important, 
that individuals connected with Institu- 
tions about to be reformed should them- 
selves feel that the work of reform was in 
the hands of those who wished well to 
these institutions, and who, whilst profes- 
sing to reform, had no secret intention to 
go further, and to destroy them. Thus, 
as a zealous Church-man, he (Sergeant 
Goulburn) had no objection to—nay, would 
cordially join in a Church Reform when 
conducted by those whom he knew were 
like himself devoted to the maintenance of 
her just rights ;—but far otherwise must 
he feel with respect to changes planned 
and carried forward by men who avowed 
their wish for her entire subversion,—and 
so also with Corporate Reform,—if satis- 
fied that Reform only, and not something 
far beyond it was intended,—Corporate 
bodies would, he was persuaded, shrink from 
no fair inquiry. He would conclude by 
expressing an earnest wish, that, whoever 
might be the Ministers, they would pre- 
serve untouched and inviolate those insti- 
tutions under which this country had 
thriven so long and gloriously. One word 
more;-—it was to read a passage which 
had been just put into his hands by 
an hon. Member behind him, extracted 
from Mr. Southey’s book,‘ ‘On the Progress 


and Prospects of Society.” Speaking of 


the sanctuary of our Constitution, Mr. 
Southey had this remark, which he would 
recommend to the attention of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ;—“ If ever that sanctuary 
should be broken, it will be by the com- 
bined forces of Popery, dissent, and un- 
belief, marching together under one po- 
litical flag.” 

Mr. Gisborne said, that if he felt any 
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anxiety on the present occasion, it was not 
from any difficulty which he expected to 
experience in the attempt to answer the 
learned Sergeant’s arguments; for it was 
not so much his intention to address him- 
self to them, as to state in few words the 
reasons which would induce him to give 
his support to the Amendment. Though 
he was generally, not universally, the sup- 
porter of the late Ministry ; and though 
he professed on the hustings in every part 
of the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent, that he went into Parliament a de- 
cided opponent of the present Adminis- 
tration, yet he would not, on that account 
only, have given his vote for the Amend- 
ment on the Address, because he did not 
think that the best occasion for trying the 
strength of party, or of demonstrating the 
want of confidence in the Administration. 
He should not, therefore, have adopted 
this course on the present occasion if he 
had not thought that, from the terms of 
the Address itself, and from the cireum- 
stances in which the country stood, an 
absolute necessity for moving an Amend- 
ment was pt in upon himself, and those 
Members of the House who entertained 
kindred sentiments with his own. He 
would, in the first place, go to the very 
Jast point adverted to in the Address, and 
give his reasons why he thought the [louse 
was called upon to express an opinion as 
to the dissolution of the last Parliament. 
One intelligible reason for the dissolution 
of the late Ministry was, ~~ his Majesty 
was advised to think, and did think, that 
the country agreed with him in sup posing y 
that that Parliament was proceeding in 
measures of Reform without a due regard 
to the preservation of the great institutions 
of the country. Now, he apprehended 
that no Gentleman in that House would 
maintain that the last Parliament was so 
unreasonable a body of men that no Mi- 
nistry could be found to which that Par- 
liament, on its own principles, would 
afford support, out of the dissensions in 
the late Ministry, if they really had any 
existence, though he firmly believed they 
had not. No necessity, at all events, 


could have arisen for the dissolution of | 
the Parliament, even if they afforded any | 


ground for the dissolution of the Ministry. 
The right hon. Gentleman was now ex- 
tremely desirous to identify himself with 
the principles of Lord Grey. ‘* The mea- 
sures,” said the right non. Harouet , which 
Lord Grey’s Government supported I 
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support ; the measures which Lord Grey’s 
Government opposed L oppose. The right 
hon. Gentleman endeavoured to produce 
the impression, that the principles on 
which his Government was to be con- 
ducted were, in fact, the principles of Lord 
Grey. Then he (Mr, Gisborne) asked, 
why was it necessary for the right hon. 
Baronet to dismiss a Parliament which 
was ready to act upon those principles—a 
Parliament which had given Lord Grey’s 
Government the most determined, con- 
tinued, and decided support. The sup- 
position was absurd—it was totally imad- 
missible ; and they must, therefore, revert 
to that which he had before stated. ‘The 
King had put a question to that House, 
and it would be neither —_ nor straight- 
forward in that Parliame nt, or respectful 
towards his Majesty, if they did not give 
him an explicit answer; if he (Mr. Gis- 
borne), for instance, as the Representative 
of a large constituency for the second 
time, did not say to the King,—‘* Your 
Majesty has put this question to my con- 
stituents; they direct me distinctly to in- 
form your Majesty, that they entertain 
no such opinions of the past conduct of 
that Parliament—no such anticipatious of 
the future.” On these grounds, he main- 
tained, that the present Parliament could 
not pass by the question of the dissolu- 
tion—on these grounds it was, that the 
necessity for an Amendment on the Ad- 


dress arose. ‘The next point to which he 


was desirous of adverting, was the claims 
of the Dissenters. In the Address allusion 
was Only made to one single point of re- 
lief—relief from the disability of being 
compelled to perform the ceremony of 
marriage according to the rites of a 
Church from which they conscientiously 


differed. He did deny that this part 
of the Address was satisfac tory ; far as 
it went; but if it were the rizht hon. 


Gentleman’s intention to bring in a simt- 
lar Bill to that whieh had been introduced 
by the noble Lord, the late Chanecllor of 
the Exchequer, he apprel nded that it 
would not reeeive the support of that 
House. 
that the Dissenters were to receive from 
the hands of the right hon. Baronet a 
more satisfactory settlement of this ques— 
tion. Hecame next to the subject of the 
admission of Dissenters into the Uni- 
versiiies; and on this point he must take 
the right hon. Baronet’s speech in con- 
junction with the Addyess, He had said, 


He should be very happy to hear 
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unequivocally, that what the Dissenters 
demanded was, to be placed by Parlia- 
ment on terms of perfect equality with 
the remainder of their Christian brethren. 
In reply to that demand, the right hon. 
Baronet said,—* I cannot admit you ; my 
principles will not permit me to admit you 
to the Universities. I do not even intend 
to allow you to confer similar degrees by 
bodies of your own enacted by law, and 
which shall have equal force and validity. 
Bat,” said the right hon. Baronet, “ there | 
are certain bodies in this kingdom with 
whom I stand on very good terms. The 
late Government were sad fellows, and 
always at variance with the constituted 
authorities of the country. We, however, 
are differently situated; I cannot give 
you an Act of Parliament, but I will 
procure you a resolution of the College of 
Physicians: I will get you a vote of the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s-inn. Take these 
as securities for your claims, and do not | 
press me further.” Did the right hon. | 
Baronet really think that the Dissenters 
would be satisfied with such smvooth- 
tongued and hypocritical securities ¢ Did | 
the right hon. Baronet seriously imagine | 
the Dissenters would be left at the mercy | 
of the College of Physicians? And was 
this an answer which it became a Minister 
of the Crown to give those who claimed, 
and claimed justly, to be put on a footing 
of perfect equality with the rest of the 
community? They required the security 
of laws. Were the resolutions and votes 
of these different bodies like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, that could never 
be reversed? Were the Dissenters to be 
Jeft in their hands? They must be very 
different in spirit, and in a due rtion 
of their own claims, from what he sup- 
posed them to be, if they would not re- 
ject with scorn and indignation the 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet ? 
The next point was that of Church-rates : 
considering the extent to which that 
question had been agitated, he thought 
it would have been a very becoming thing 
to introduce it into the King’s Speech. 
The settlement which the right hon. 
Baronet proposed would he was confident, 
be unsatisfactory. He simply proposed 
that those who sustained the burthen 
should receive from the hands of those 
whom they had never considered as their 
friends the very same species of relief 
that they had refused to accept from the 
late Government. With reference to the 
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Church of Ireland, he thought the House 
was bound to recognise in its Address to 
the Crown that the dissatisfaction which 
prevailed in Ireland did not arise solely 
from the tithe system (the only source 
mentioned in the speech), but out of the 
state and condition of the Irish Church 
itself. He would not enter into that 
question, however, as an hon. Friend of 
his had promised to afford the House an 
early opportunity for its discussion. He 
would merely say, that he considered it 
an omission in the Speech which no one 
who thought with him could avoid en- 
deavouring to remedy. With regard to 
Corporations, therighthon. Gentleman had 
said to the House, ‘‘ I use nearly the same 
language to you as Earl Grey’s Govern- 
ment did; you were satisfied with that : 
why are you not satisfied with me?” He 
would tell the right hon, Gentleman why 
the Dissenters should not be satished with 
the same language from him. Earl Grey 
had given them the 10/. franchise in cities 
and boroughs, Earl Grey had opened the 
Scotch corporations in the way in which, 
in his opinion, Government ought to open 
the English Corporations. What, on the 
other hand, had been the course of the 
right hon. Gentleman and those with 
whom he acted? A Biil was brought into 
the House to restrain the application of 
Corporation Funds to election purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman, and that 
Member of the Cabinet who was supposed 
to be most nearly connected with him, 
were two out of the three persons who 
spoke in opposition to the measure. That 
Bill went up to the House of Lords. Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst also spoke in oppo- 
sition to it, and he would read to the 
House the words which my Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst used on that occasion, 
in procuring its rejection for the second 
time. The hon. and learned Member for 
Leicester had recommended a particular 
book to his (Mr. Gisborne’s) consideration, 
He would take the liberty, as he repre- 
sented the town of Leicester, to recom- 
mend to his particular and special con- 
sideration the opinion of Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst on this particular subject. The 
Lord Chancellor argued, in the first place, 
that the Corporations ought to have in- 
fluence in elections. He had no doubt 
whatever that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leicester was exactly of the same 
opinion. The noble and learned Lord 
then proceeded to say, ‘ they make use 
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of their funds as other individuals do, in 
correct and proper expenses incident to | 
an election. What is that? I will take | 
the case of the Corporation of Leicester. 
A great part of the expense of 27,0007. | 
arose in bringing an immense number of 
out-voters from London. Bringing out- 
voters cost Mr. Evans 20,0002. and the 
Corporation 27,0007. He (Mr. Gisborne) | 
begged to assure the House that this quota- 
tion was perfectly accurate; every syllable | 
of it was taken from the “* Parliamentary | 
Debates.” The noble Lord added, * 1 sce 
nothing unconstitutional in a corporation 
applying its funds in order to maintain a | 
due influence in the town where they re- | 
side.” Now, considering the speech of the | 
Lord Chaneellor, and the course which | 
the right hon, Gentleman had himself 
taken with respect to Corporations, he 
could not be very much surprised that the | 
House should be unwilling to rr 
satisfied with the assurance he had given 
in the speech, that the Report of th 
Corporation Commission sho vd be laid 
on the Table of the Hlouse. No; the 
House meant to go farther; they would 
test the honesty of the Reformers; they | 
would ascertain which of the Reformers, 
after having professed popular principles, | ‘ 
and having ever stood by popular con- 
stituencics would assist the right hon. 
Gentleman in giving the go-by to this 
plain and intelligible principle (he would 
use the words of the Amendment) —the 
principle that our “ Municipal Corpora- 
tions shall be placed under vigilant po- 
pular control.” Jf the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had ever stepped forward to recog- 
nise the present state of those Corpo- 
rations as a grievance and an abuse, the 
House might have had some hopes of him ; 
but he was a ticklish person to deal with | 
on such subjects. There was but one way 
of proving any considerable abuse to him, 
and that was by a Parliamentary ma- 
Therefore, he would say to the 
House, keep your majority together, for 
the moment you part with your in ajority, 

you part with ‘the only argument by which, 

on the subject of a grievance or an abuse, 
you can hope to convince the Minister, 
If you want to prove the existence of a 
grievance and abuse to the right hon. 
Gentleman, you must not prove it by 

argument—no; you must not prove it by 

evidence—no}; you must not prove it by 

assertion—no; the right hon. Gentleman 
had a particular objection to something 
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which somebody might call a grievance 
or an abuse—no; you must prove it by 
a Parliamentary majority. That was the 
way to prove to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Test and Corporation 
Acts were a grievance and abuse; it was 


lin that ws Ly it was proved to him that the 


state of the Catholies in England and Ire- 
land was an abuse. It was in that way 
it was proved to the right hon. Gentleman, 
thouzh he was not quite sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman was even ready to 
admit it now, that the rotten boroughs 


| Were an al buse. He believed that, through- 


out the whole course of his Parliamentary 
career, the right hon. Gentleman had 
never, or hardly ever, come forward, of his 
own accord, to recognise any considerable 
erlievance or abuse. He did not deny that 
had effected 
reforms—and many very useful reforms 
too—in matters of detail; but he had 
sti red particularly clear of admitting all 
abuses which could in any way whatever 
alter the seat of power. If this had been 
the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman, why was he to call upon the 
House to put their trust in him on the 
subj ect of C orpora tions? The right hon. 
entleman told them Os it he had nothing 
in common with these Corporations, andl 
have no interest in objecting to 
them. Why, if the right hoa. 
Gentleman did, it ‘would be worse than 


would be 


reform 


enieiwie« it 
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felo de se, not even to be accounted for 
on the ground of temporary insanity. 


| 


Having adve rte d to these reasons W hy he 
considered the Amendment necessary, he 
would now proceed to touch upon tio or 
three points arising out of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s speech. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman, in the course of his address, had 
congratulated the House on the prospect 
he had of the satisfaction which the form- 
ation of the present Gov would 
afford to the great powers of Europe. It 
was, indeed, a proud day for En 
when the mika and b 
Poland, 

Italy, when the ex-Kings of France and 
Portugal, and the rebel Pretender to the 
Crown of Spain, were rejoiced at the ap- 
pointment of an English Ministry; when 
the Court of Petersburgh was propitiated 
by the selection of an Ambassador of 
sentiments kindred to its Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh, and Dublin were 
disgusted, but there was joy in Peters- 


rniment 


1. Pa | 
viand, 


nehicent 


Own. 


an absolute case of 


King of 
when the paternal ruler of half 
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burgh, and Berlin, and Vienna. I[t was 
only an exchange of confidence. The last 
Government was trusted in the three me- 
tropolises of the British empire; the present 
Government was trusted in the metropo- 
lises of central and eastern Europe. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman gave them this as a 
ground of consolation. It reminded him 
of a subject of consolation put into the 
mouth of the Prince Regent by the author 
of * The Twopenny Post-bag.” 
** We have lost the warm hearts of the Irish ’tis 
granted ; 

But then we’ve got Java, an island much wanted 

To put the last lingering few who remain 

Of the Walcheren warriors out of their pain.’’ 
The next point to which the right hon. 
Gentleman adverted was the division of 
parties on this side of the House. ‘* Oh,” 
said the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘you are 
disunited in your principles; some of you 
are content to stop at the Reform Bill, 
and some of you want to go a great deal 
further!” Were hon. Members so very 
united on the other side of the House? 
Was the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Essex, whom he was happy to see 
in his place, so completely regenerated, 
had he so thoroughly renounced the errors 
of his youth and manhood, that he should 
be identified in principle with the right 
hon. Member for Kent, and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge? 
Did the whole of the present Government 
adopt the sentiments of the noble Lord 
the Member for Norwich (Lord Stor- 
mont)? Were they all exactly imbued 
with the principles of a gallant Colonel— 
he was not certain whether the gallant 
Officer was then in the House; if so, he 
hoped the gallant Officer would excuse 
what he was going to say, for he begged 
to assure him that he had no intention of 
making an attack upon him—a gallant 
Colonel who might be designated as the 
concentrated essence of Orangeism in 
Ireland? Was the Government exactly 
identified in principle with the Member 
for the University of Oxford? If so, he 
should like to know in which order the 
conversion had taken place. The righthon. 
Gentleman had attacked the Reformers 
about their principles, and what they 
had said upon them, and quoted some 
words out of a speech or letter of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin? Had 
nothing been said on the other side? Had 
the right hon, Gentleman heard of no very 
eminent Statesman who said that he saw 
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no public ground of confidence in the pre- 
sent Administration? Had he not heard 
of any very eminent Statesman who had 
said that the present Administration was 
composed of the worst possible materials, 
of men who had been employed all their 
lives in promoting bad Government, and 
opposing good? Could the right hon. 
Gentleman stand a day—could his Go- 
vernment stand a single day—without the 
support of the Gentlemen who used that 
language? Did ever any Government 
stand in so humiliating a situation? 
And when was it—when was it that 
that letter of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin was written? ‘ Only 
in October last,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman. Why, he had been told, 
though he totally disbelieved it, that 
yesterday, and the day before, and per- 
haps the day before again, negotiations 
had been going on, the object of which 
was to cement a most unnatural union 
between those who had used these expres- 
sions, and those to whom they were 
applied. Why, when were these expres- 
sions used? One month—one little month 
—before the meeting of Parliament— 


“Thrift, thrift, Horatio! The election bak’d 
meets 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 


He totally disbelieved the report to which 
he had just alluded. He did not believe 
it of the high-minded Representative of the 
louse of Derby; neither did he believe it 
of the Statesman —he had almost said the 
Whig-Radical Statesman — who de- 
nounced the Prime Minister, who de- 
nounced the Bishop of Exeter, who four 
years ago had two or three notices stand- 


ing on the Order-book, on any one of 


which he was prepared to turn out the 
Administration of the Duke of Wellington. 
He did not, and would not, believe that 
these individuals would consent to this 
unnatural union. But the right hon. 
Gentleman who taunted the Opposition 
with their divisions of opinion must depend 
on the noble Lord (Stanley), and on the 
right hou. Gentleman(Sir James Graham), 
and them only, for his support. Why, 
what a miserable minority would the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Government be left in 
on the very first division on which that 
party deserted him! Did he suppose 
that he could trim his boat so nicely be- 
tween absolute principles on the one hand, 
and liberal principles on the other, that he 
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was never to lose the support on the one 
side of the Representatives of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and on the other of what he 
might call the Stanley party? On the 
whole, he thought the right hon, Gen- 
tleman might have chosen any topic 
with greater propriety than that of taunt- 
ing the Reformers with divisions, But 
let the House consider a little the prin- 
ciples of the Gentlemen in office. <A 
noble Lord, not now in his place, who was 
a stanch supporter of the present Ministry, 
had given notice of a motion on the sub- 
ject of the Malt-tax. He said, “ I want 
a reduction of five millions of taxation for 
the relief of the agricultural interest, and 
I will have it. I must have the Malt-tax 
taken off; that is a sine gua non.” “1 
hope, said 
everything goes well, that at the 
the Session [ may have 500,000.” No 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman would 
give this relief to the agriculturists. He 
only regretted that the tax on shepherd’s 
dogs and tax-carts had been taken off, 
because it would have been a reduction 
exactly suitable to the means of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Mr. Speaker, (con- 
tinued the hon. Member), I do not know 
whether you have heard it, Sir, but 
when you were placed in that Chair, a 
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the right hon. Gentleman, if 
end of 





very unfortunate effect was produced on | 


public confidence. ‘The funds fell to the 
extent of one and a quarter per cent. ; 
indeed, so distressing is the state of the 
money-market at this moment, that I be- 
lieve Consols for the April account ar 
not higher than ninety-one five-eighths, or 
three -fourths, He should like to know to 


what extent the funds would fall on the} 


day that the Marquess of Chandos car- 
ried, as he most assuredly would, his 
motion for the repeal of the Malt-tax. 
This was one of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own supporters, mind; the Gen- 
tleman who was to carry that motion 


did not belong to their disunited side of 


the House. It was to the Ministerial side 
of the House that he belonged—that side 
so remarkably united in principle, who 
said such remarkably fine things of one 
another, and who were so exceedingly 
harmonious as to all their measures.— 
There was another point on which he would 
say a very few words—he meant the de- 
mand for a fair trial. On two or three 
occasions the right hon. Gentleman had 
claimed from the House a fair trial. Tle 
assured the right hon, Gentleman that he 
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for one should be extremely glad to give it 
him, if he could at all ascertam either 
what the point was he calls upon them to 
try, or to whom he addressed his appeal. 
If they were to try whether the right hon, 
Gentleman—he would use the word he 
was about to utter without the slightest 
disrespect—had been an apostate to all 
his former principles, that he could very 
well understand to be an intelligible point; 
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but he negatived that idea himself; 
for he told the House, and he told 
the country in a public address, that 


he would not be an apostate to his 
former principles. Well, then, to whom 
did the right hon. Gentleman address him- 
self? He did not address himself to his 
supporters on that side of the House; 
they had no occasion to try him; for they 
were perfectly satisfied with "Se already. 


He made this appeal then to the Opposi- 


tion. He said, ‘I have not changed my 
principles; they were always as widely 
different from yours as are the poles 


asunder,” e (Mr. Gisborne), was about 


to refer to oe right hon. Gentleman’s 
own expression. ‘f Your principles 
(he says) always were, that reason 


and knowledge 
dation of power; 


were the proper foun- 
ny principles have 
always been, that prescription is more 
valuable than either of them.” Now he 
could not conceive any two things differing 
more entirely or more essentially than 
these principles. ‘The consequence must 
be, that (the Opposition) to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman addressed himself, 
had been occupied all their lives in endea- 
vouring to counteract his principles. When 
he was in power they had got him out as 
soon as they could ; they had kept him out 
as long as they were able; but now he 
said, ‘*My principles remain the same 
as they were a year or two back. I ask 
you to take me back once more, almost 
admitting your power to reject me, and 
see whe ther 1 can make those princi- 
ples of mine, to which I will not be an 
apostate, a little more palatable to your- 
selves.” All he could say was, that he 
would not take the right hon. Gentleman 
back on any such speculation, But the 
right hon, Gentleman used another argu- 
ment to induce the op position to give him 
atrial He said, “I have the power of 
preventing the House of Commons from 
coming to a collision with the House of 
Lords, Itis true, [have a majority against 
me here. Did the right hon, Gentleman 
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deny that? [The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, across the Table, **No.”| He 
believed the right hon. Gentleman had a 
majority against him the other night. “ It 
is true,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
“‘] had a majority against me here, but ] 
can commanda large majority in the House 
of Lords.” This was the most singular 
argument that ever Minister addressed toa 
free country. It was the most singular 
argument and the least conservative of the 


rights and privileges of the Commons of 


England that ever was addressed to them. 
Without any equivocation and without any 
ambiguity of language, he would claim 
for the Commons of England the right to 
determine who should be the Minister in 
this country. He would claim it nega- 
tively as to persons, but positively as to 
principles. ‘There was another topic; he 
was not sure whether it had been adverted 
to in this House, be believed it had been 
referred to in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and he must own that it appeared 
to him, that it ought to have been pre- 
liminary either to the Address or the 
Amendment. He considered that they 
had a right to know from the right hon. 
Baronet on what terms they sat there. He 
had aright to know from him whether they 
were at liberty to come to more than one 
division? or, to put the matter in the 
plainest terms, whether their existence asa 
Parliament depended on their supporting 
the present Ministry. They had a right 
to know, from the right hon. Baronet, 
whether, having made an appeal to the 
people, he meant to abide by it? This 
was no new question to be asked of a 
Minister. In the year 1784, the ques- 
tion was repeatedly asked, and every 
time answered. ‘There appearing more 
than once to be some ambiguity in the 
answer given by the Minister, the Par- 
liament addressed the Crown upon the 
subject; the Crown gave an answer to 
the Parliament, and declared, it should 
not be dissolved. He would press the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer this ques- 
tion. If he did not answer it, they should 
know what confidence he deserved from 
that House and from a great and deter- 
mined people. There was only one 
other point on which he would trouble 
the House. He knew that many hopes 
on the other side of the House were 
built on the supposed impossibility of a 
Government being formed out of those 
who composed the Opposition; on that 
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point he would only declare, first, his 
confidence, and next his wish. He had 
not the slightest doubt that a Government 
could be formed on this side of the House 
which would both unequivocally possess, 
and perfectly deserve, the confidence of 
the country. But he would not be deterred 
by any taunts that had been thrown out 
from the other side, from expressing his 
hope that when such a Government was 
formed, it would contain within itself— 
he would particularize two Members to 
simplify the case, but he would not take 
the liberty of using their names—some 
such men as the hon. Member for the City 
of London, (Mr. Grote) and the hon. 
Member for Bridport (Mir. Warburton.) 
He was confident, that those Gentlemen 
were the Representatives of a class in this 
country who were too powerful to be with 
safety excluded from the Cabinet. He 
was confident, that men of their steadiness 
and determination being proposed to office 
from that class, would go a great way to- 
wards giving stability to any Administra- 
tion, and infusing a just confidence into 
the busoms of the people. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart wished to give 
his reasons for withholding his support 
trom the Amendment. The King’s Speech 
should be looked on fairly, and without 
prejudice, as an exposition of the princi- 
ples of the Minister, and the mode in which 
he meant to carry on his Government, 
without reference to party views or poli- 
tical antipathies. He was no partisan, 
he was actuated by no selfish or political 
feeling, but he was resolved to do his duty 
to his country, his constituents, and his 
King, His object was to establish Go- 
vernment on those secure foundations that 
alone must lead to the solidity and perpe- 
tuity of any Government, namely, the ad- 
vocacy of popular privileges, so far as 
those rights were not inconsistent with, 
and alien from, the maintenance of the 
sacred and acknowledged privileges and 
prerogatives of other branches of the Le- 
gislature. He was, then, no_ partisan. 
He wished to support the Government 
in carrying onward those measures that 
could justify any Government in demand- 
ing the sympathies of the country and the 
support of her Representatives. He was 
an unpledged man. He was there to use 
his judgment as well for the Ministry as 
for the country, and impartially for both ; 
and reluctantly was he dragged to the 
determination of voting against those 
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with whom he was wont to co-operate. 
Yet he was in common conscience bound 
to look to the professions of public men 
rather than to the identity of individuals. 
He was determined to use his own 
judgment. A few months ago, he was 
asked for his confidence in Government. 
Though he was most anxious to try and 
trust Government yet he could not tender 
them his individual support without having 
been first assured of the nature of their 
measures, and the tendency of 
operations. He asked, what was to be 
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the bridle. He did not much object to 
the Amendment, which was a diluted, 
vague, and unsubstantual thing. While it 
professed to censure Ministers it merely 
conveyed the expression of opinions and 
the declaration of principles that the pre- 
sent Government was pledged to promote. 
It echoed their principles, though it was 
levelled at their tenure of office. He did 
not, however, defend all the King’s Speech; 
its strength was not equal to its length; 
aud on questions of Municipal, Church, 
and Corporate Reform, he could not 
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said of the Church and Corporation Re- 
; ge 
form? Confidence was a plant of slow 
growth, yet, he was anxious to nurture 
it for a season. Full then of his deter- 


mination to give the present Govern- | 


ment an honest and just trial, he did not, 


at the same time, lend hinnselfa passive tool | 
It was idle to say, | 


to all their measures. 
that Reform doctrines were not generally 
prevalent throughout the country. But, 


then they were not wild revolutionary | 


Reform doctrines ; they were steady and 
sound doctrines. The Reform Bill altered 
many of the pre-existing relations of so- 
cial life. A great disorganization was 
produced, and now it was the policy as 
well as the duty of the House to bind up 
those dissevered relations, and restore the 
diseased condition of society to vigour, 
sanity, and health. The speech of the 
right hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) cleared up many of thedoubts 
that hung as clouds over the public mind. 
His explanation was lucid and satisfactory. 
It contained sound Whig doctrines, and 
evinced a clear and not to be mistaken 
disposition to amend those errors in ou 
social and political condition that were 
heretofore the subjects of so much com- 
plaint. That speech would be the subject 
of much congratulation to the country. 
Let the House then give Ministers the 
fair trial they asked for. The Government 
had a right to expect that. The remarks 
of the hon. Member for Derbyshire remind- 
ed him of an observation of Canning who, 
speaking of men and measures, and com- 
paring the State to a stage-coach said, the 
horses were the men, and the measures the 
harness. He would follow up the illustra- 
tion. He would not like to change 
horses suddenly, and without cause. If 
the measures without the men were re- 
tained they might have horses whose 
necks might be too thick for the collar, 
and whose heads might be too strong for 


| satisfactory as he could wish. 





say, that it was as decisive, effective and 
But the 
question was asked, would not you give 
a fair trial? That question 
should be answered, in his judgment, by a 
| decided affirmative. Though he did not 
approve of all the Speech, yet he objected 
to Amendment, was vague, 
i flimsy, and worthless. After the speech 
jot the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
which was so satisfactory on the question 
of the dissolution of the late Parliament, it 
would be captious, unhandsome, and un- 
just to revert to that point. While many 
circumstances connected with that event 
were sull in doubt or kept in secrecy 
could there be with any show of Justice an 
obye ction taken to that exercise of the pre- 
rogative? The country was ignorant of 
all the cau of the dismissal of the Mi- 
nisters and dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment; and in the absence of full proof the 
1 
if it passed a resolution either damnatory 
or laudatory of that What led 


Ministers 


+] AS 
tue wien 


es 


ouse would be going out of its province 


measure, 


{to the dissolution of the late Ministry @ 


The removal of Lord Althorp, who was 
said and believed to be the prop of the 
Government. It was in the course of 
nature he should be soon called to the 
other House by the death of his father, 
Karl Spencer, so that the dissolution of 
the Government was a matter to be cal- 
culated on in the common progress of 
events. But it was idle to say, that the 
same Parliament or the same men should 
be the constant supporters of the same 
Minister. Pitt was supported by different 
Parliameuts; why, then, should not the 
present Premier look to the support of a 
Parliament different from that which 
witnessed his accession to office, and 
which was pledged to oppose him, as 
much as any Parliament could be pledged 
to opposition to a Minister? Here was 
then a Government asking for a trial, 
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giving more explanation than the Admi- 
nistration of Pitt, and why should they 
not get it? He heard much of the in- 
tentions of Government, but before he 
could confide he would require a proof. 
He had his hopes and his fears, There 
were many Reports of the conversion of 
the Tories to liberal principles. The 
Tories had changed heretofore, and why 
not again? And why, if the nation pro- 
fitted by the conversion, should it repine ? 
Hume, not Joseph Hume, but Hume the 
historian, said, the Tories had so long 
talked in a Republican style that they 
made converts of themselves, and em- 
braced the sentiments of the larger por- 
tion of the Administration. So, he now 
imagined the Tories would amalgamate 
with the advocates of liberality and Re- 
form, and merge their former “prejudices 
in upholding the common prosperity of 
the country, and general toleration. He 
had no wish to lend himself to intrigue or 
cabal. He merely looked to the interests 
of his constituents and the empire at large. 
He trusted that all parties would unite in 
maintaining the establishments of the 
State, and checking that spirit of disor- 
ganization which some certain persons 
were fomenting and spreading through 
the country. He looked for order and 
allegiance. The present Government, he 
thought, was calculated to maintain both 
—its dissolution was little calculated to 
give security to either.—‘‘If the present 
Government be displaced, another and a 
worse Government will be established.” 
Viscount Howick was not surprised 
that the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, 
the opinions of those on the Opposition 
side of the House, should yet have come to 
the conclusion to vote against the Amend- 
ment. It appeared to him (Viscount 


Howick) that the question the House was | 


now discussing had been much misrepre- 
sented in the speeches of the two hon, 
Members who had immediately preceded 
him. He was surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire acquiesce in what 
seemed to be the extraordinary mis-state- 
ment of the question at issue made 
by the hon. and learned Sergeant who 
preceded him. The hon. and learned 
Sergeant had commenced by complain- 
ing that the Amendment proposed was 
not fair, because it said one thing while 
it really meant another; and then de- 
ceived himself, as many profoundly 
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although he agreed in many of 
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learned men did, by overlooking the plain 
and obvious sense of the words of the 
Amendment, and attributing to it some 
hidden and mysterious meaning which those 
words were never meant to convey. ‘The 
learned Sergeant had proceeded to con- 
tend that the object of the Amendment 
was to eject the present Government from 
office, and to restore the late Govern- 
ment. He could only say, that this did 
not appear to him to be the plain import 
of the words, and it was not the sense in 
which he, for one, supported the Amend- 
ment. The Amendment implied, as he 
believed, simply this—that the House dis- 
trusted the promises of liberal policy 
and reforming measures which had been 
made to the House by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and that it disapproved of 
the recent dissolution of Parliament. He 
, would ask, then, how could any man who 
‘had supported the policy of the last Go- 
ivernment for four years refuse to con- 
leur in the propriety of this Amendment ? 
| Were the promises held out to them by 
Ministers of a kind to be satisfactory to 
| 
| 
| 





the House and the country? Nay more 
would these promises, even if they had 
been much more liberal than they really 
were, have given satisfaction, coneee from 
| those by whom they were made ? ? In his 
opinion, never had ‘there been a season in 
the history of this country in which it was 
of more importance than the present that 
the reins of Government should be placed 
in the hands of men capable of using 
them with firmness, and yet with mode- 
| ration—of men endowed with the sagacity 
to foresee difficulties while still at a 
distance, and to provide that sagacity 
which became those who were desirous 
| of meeting difficulties, and providing for 
| the coming storm; above all, in the hands 
| 


‘of men who were gifted with that most 
rare and most precious of all the qualities 
‘of a statesman, the art to know how to 
yield in the right place and in the right 
season-—men, who knew when and where 
concessions were wise and necessary— 
when and where they were dangerous and 
inexpedient. And if, in the present 
| juncture of affairs in this country, and 
still more so in Ireland, it was of the 
deepest importance that the reins of power 
| should be held by hands like those, did 
“his Majesty’s present Ministers answer 
{that description? Of the right hon. 
aronet opposite he could not help say- 
ing, that in the particular art to which he 
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had alluded—the art of knowing when in 
due time to give way—he had shown him- 
self signally and fatally ignorant. He 


required only to mention the Repeal of 


the Test and Corporation Acts,—the still 
more momentous question of Catholic 
Emancipation,—the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, preluded as it was by 
the long discussion upon the disfranchise- 
ment of East Retford—he had only to 
touch upon those points to satisfy every 
man who heard him on either side of the 
House, who thought those measures were 
good in themselves or were evil,— the 
hon. Member for Kent, who resisted them 
all,—the hon. and learned Member fo: 
Dublin, who went far beyond him (Vis- 
count Howick) in his opinions, of what were 
requisite,—all—every Member, of every 
shade of opinion, must agree that the 
right hon. Baronet, in his past conduct, 
had shewn himself deficient in sagacity, 
in discovering dangers even when they 
were close and obvious to the most casual 
observer. He had shown himself to be a 
pilot who, though loudly and repeatedly 
warned, would never admit that there were 
dangers before him until the vessel of the 
State was in the midst of the breakers. 
When he had said this, he was bound, at 
the same time to do justice, to the right 
hon. Baronet. He was willing to acknow- 
ledge, and with the utmost satisfaction he 
did acknowledge, the truth of that which 
the right hon, Gentleman himself stated 
the other night—namely, that during the 
Jast two years his conduct had been very 
different from that of many others by whom 
he was surrounded. In the conduct of the 
right hon. Baronet during that period he 
thought he saw a proof that the lesson 
—the dearly-bought lesson which the 
result of past years was calculated 
to teach—had not been thrown away. 
He thought he saw a proof that the right 
hon, Baronet had profited by experience, 


and that he was now more fully aware of 


the exigences of the times, and of the real 
feelings and wishes of his countrymen, 
than he had formerly been. He enter- 
tained that conviction so strongly, that 
he willingly confessed that he far less 
differed in his views of policy, and the ge- 
neral interests of the country, from the 


ight hon. Barone yan from many of 
right | Baronet, than f y of 


those in whose company it was now his 
(Lord Howick’s) fortune to be placed. 
But the character of one in an Adminis- 
tration, was not to be taken as that of the 
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whole, and he could not help looking at 
the manner in which the other offices of 
Government had been filled up. He found 
that by far the majority of the working and 
subaltern situations in the Government 
were filled by men of extreme opinions, 
He found more—he found that the three 
creat oflices of Secretaries of State, were 
intrusted to the very last hands in which, in 
his opinion, they should have been placed. 
Of the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University, who was now charged with 
the superintendence of our domestic af- 
fairs—more than that, with the affairs of 
freland—he would say no more than this 
—that by his conduct in that House, he 
had shown no indications that any change 
had taken place in his opinions since the 
time when he was the Representative of 
the close, the Ecclesiastical, and the 
Orange borough of Armagh. With re- 
spect to the two other Secretaries of 
State, they who were intrusted with our 
foreign relations, and the interests of our 
colonial empire, they were individuals 
whose conduct during the last two years 
had been the very opposite of that of the 
right hon. Baronet. While he had the 
satisfaction of supporting the late Govern- 
ment, and of holding a subordinate office 
under it, he generally had the pride of 
finding the opinions he entertained ap- 
proved of by the high authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but, he would ask, 
what, during that time, had been passing 
in the House of Lords? Did any man 
who heard him doubt that if the conduct 
of the right hon. Baronet’s party in the 
House of Lords had been similar to that 
of the right hon. Baronet in the House of 
Commons, that his noble Friend, the 
Member for Lancashire, and those who 
were with him, who had left the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged, would still 
have formed part of the Administration 
which then extsted? He heard an ex- 
pression of dissent, but he was sure his 
noble Friend opposite would confirm what 
he said, that the causes which led to the 
eradual change in that Administration, 
and ultimately to its final removal, were 
mainly to be traced to the constant em- 
barrassments which had been thrown in 
the way of those who wished to carry the 
very measures which it was now acknow- 
ledged must be carried, by those very in- 
dividuals who had opposed the former 
Administration ; but for those difiiculties, 
had that Government been allowed to 
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proceed in the manner in which it was 
anxious to go on, it probably would have 
had the strength that would have enabled 
it to survive those other causes which con- 
tributed to defeat, and ultimately entirely 
to break it up. Of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Aberdeen were the two most 
active members. They lost no opportunity 
of thwarting and embarrassing the Go- 
vernment in every possible way. Look to 
the Irish Education question; look at the 
attempt to fan into a flame whatever pre- 
judices might lurk in the minds of the 
English people with respect to that sub- 
ject ; look at the pains that were taken to 
nourish the antipathy that existed in one 
party in Ireland against another—and all 
that, too, by men who were now prepared, 
as the House was to collect from the 
speeches that had been made, to pursue 
what had been called a liberal course. 
Not only that, but in foreign policy, those 
two individuals had gone a length to 
which, he believed, never men bad gone 
before, in this country, ‘They thought it 
not inconsistent with their duty to hold 
out every encouragement in their power to 
the King of Holland, to the usurper of 
Portugal, and to all the foreign powers 
who were resisting the policy which was 
pursued by the responsible advisers of 
the Crown. ‘The principles and opinions 
which they avowed in conducting that 
reckless, and he would say, factious oppo- 
sition, made him entertain the persuasion 
that, of all men in the world, they were 
the two most unfit at this moment to be 
intrusted with the momentous interests 
which had been put into their hands. 
With respect to internal affairs, and the 
affairs of Ireland, there was the control of 
the House of Commons to correct what 
was amiss, and to force even a reluctant 
Minister to give up his place, if he did 
not follow the proper course; but how 
different was it with respect to our 
colonial and foreign policy? How, for in- 
stance, could the House know what were 
the very first instructions Lord Aberdeen 
had sent out to the Colonies? Talk to 
him (the noble Lord) of a fair trial upon a 
point which involved the necessity of com- 
mitting the destinies of so large a portion of 
the inhabitants of the earth, into the hands 
of a man, whose opinions, honestly enter- 
tained no doubt, but, therefore, the more 
to be dreaded, seemed so opposed to the 
welfare of the human race, so totally at 
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variance with the whole line of policy 
which had been adopted for the last four 
years by the late Government. But, then if 
the composition of the Government was 
not calculated to satisfy the country, he 
would ask hon. Members, what they 
thought of their first act? The very first 
act was not merely a dissolution of Par- 
liament, but an attempt in every place 
where, by any means, they could have the 
smallest influence, to turn out even the 
most moderate Reformers. The right 
hon. Baronet seemed to deny that state- 
ment, but if, as he had said, his opinions 
‘during the last two years were not very 
| different from those of the late Govern- 
ment, he could not help asking why a re- 
| lation of his own was opposed on the part 
_of Government, in favour of an individual 
,who only two years ago had announced 
ihimself a Radical Reformer? The right 
(hon. Gentleman might, indeed, not be 
cognizant of the fact, but he could tell 
the right hon. Gentleman who was; the 
present Lord Chancellor had actually 
canvassed for votes in favour of that 
individual. He might also add, that 
the right hon. and gallant Officer (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) who at that moment 
sat near to the right hon. Baronet 
had done so too. At this stage of the 
proceedings, however strongly he felt 
upon the dissolution, strongly as he con- 
de:mmned the measure, the more so as he 
thought the result had been to increase 
the number of persons in that House 
|holding extreme opinions on both sides, 
and to reduce the number of those who 
had entertained moderate and sound sen- 
timents—strongly as he felt upon that 
point, he would say no more upon it, but 
holding the opinions he did, and believing 
those opinions were entertained by a very 
large majority of the country; he thought 
the House was bound respectfully to lay 
them before the Throne in the Amend- 
meut proposed by his noble Friend. He 
thought that from doing so two advantages 
would result; in the first place, he was 
of opinion that the adoption of this 
Amendment would do more than any 
other measure that could be adopted to 
calm the public mind, and to show to the 
people of England (and thereby prevent 
that which some hon. Members were 
afraid of—further changes in the consti- 
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stances, fairly represented their opinions, 
and in that way he believed no further 
change would be asked for. But this was 
not all; he looked, likewise, to the effect 
which the Amendment would produce on 
the composition of the Government. In 
saying this, he felt called upon to ac- 
knowledge that had he thought the neces- 
sary eflect of carrying the Amendment 
now proposed would have been to sum- 
marily remove the present Administration 
from office, he should have had avery great 
doubt and difficulty in acquiescing in it. 
He felt so strongly the reasons urged by 
the right hon. Baronet the other night— 
so strongly the arguments of his noble 
Friend the Member for North Lancashire 
—that he confessed he should not have 
been without very great apprehensions-- 
he was not quite certain that he could 
have thought himself justified in giving the 
vote he was about to give, at all events, 
not without very great apprehensions and 
difficulty could he have brought his mind 
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to give a vote that would probably be the | 


means of at once dismissing the Ministry ; 
but he did not see that the carrying of the 


Amendment need necessarily have that | 


effect. Indeed, he had had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing from the right hon. Baronet 
that he took the same view of it, and that 
even in the event of the Amendnient being 


carried, he would not consider himself 


compelled to retire from office. He had 
heard that statement with very great 
satisfaction, for although he should de- 
precate, as one of the greatest calamities 
that could befal this country, the per- 
manent continuance of his Government, 
he owned he did not participate in the de- 
sire expressed by the hon. Member for 
North Derbyshire, for the formation of a 
Cabinet in which the extreme opinions 
expressed by the hon, Members for Brid- 
port and London should have a prepon- 
derating influence. Both of those hon. 
Members he respected in the highest de- 
gree, he rejoiced to see them in that 
House, and upon a great number of occa- 
sions he entirely concurred with them, but 
still they had so expressed themselves in 
that House, as led him to fear they were 
disposed to carry their opinions to an ex- 
treme length, and to press on with incon- 
siderate, and he feared dangerous rapidity, 
the accomplishment of their objects. He 
would repeat, he did not think he would 
have voted for this Amendment, had he 


thought it would have been the means of | Member of the other Hous: 
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removing the present Cabinet at once from 
office; but he thought a most important 
object would arise from carrying it, in this 
way, that without producing the summary 
and unceremonious rejection of the Mi- 
nisters, it would apprize his Majesty, in a 
manner the least repugnant to his own 
feelings, the most respectful on the part 
of the House, and, at the same time, in 
language so plain as not to be misunder- 
stood, that in the Cabinet as it was at 
present composed, that House, and the 
country which it represented, did not place 
entire confidence. le begged to correct 
the expression of entire confidence; he 
preferred saying that degree of confidence 
which would enable Ministers to continue 
in their situation with advantage to the 
publie service. He had now, he believed, 
explained sufficiently the grounds on 
which he supported the Amendment, and 
it only remained, in conclusion, for him 
to say, that in expressing these opinions, 
he was aware that he had, perhaps, taken 
more upon himself than the station he 
held in that House might be thought 
to warrant; that it might have been 
imprudent, for party purposes, it might 
have been wrong and inexpedient in 
him to make the declarations he had 
made, but the crisis in which they were 
placed was so alarming, it seemed to 
him to be so full of the greatest and most 
imminent danger, that no considerations 
of party interest, no considerations even of 
individual friendship, could prevent him 
from expressing the opinions he believed 
to be just, and that in this crisis it be- 
came them, postponing all consideration 
as to who might be to blame for the state 
of things which had reflect 
solely upon what was the course which, 
under all the circumstances, the House 
was bound to pursue. It was under that 
impression he had declared the opinions 
which he had given utterance to, and in 
them he trusted the Llouse would believe 
him to be sincere. 

Mr. Grove Price stated, thet he con- 
sidered it to be a mutter of great regret, 
that the noble Lord had just sat 
down should fee! it his duty to vote 
against the Address, as well from his high 
character, as from the opinions he had 
expressed with reference to the present 
crisis. He regretied, too, extremely, that 
any attacks should have been made on the 
character of an illustrious individual, a 
who had 
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rendered such distinguished services to his 
country. His fame was placed on too high 
a pedestal to be assailed by that noble 
Lord. Many hon. Gentlemen had _ in- 
dulged in uncalled-for attacks on that dis- 
tinguished person, for having, at a mo- 
ment of emergency, conducted the busi- 
ness of more than one department; but 
whatever difference of opinion might exist 
with respect to his holding ditferent offi- 
ces, he had never heard one word of com- 
plaint of the manner in which the noble 
Duke had conducted the public business. 
He thought it his duty to vindicate the 
character of the noble Duke from the at- 
tacks made on him by the hon. Member 
for South Derbyshire. That hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that the funds had fallen 
one per cent when the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Speaker was placed in the Chair. 
The allusion was not one of remarkable 
delicacy. However hon, Gentlemen might 
have voted upon that occasion, the moment 
the selection was made, they only saw in 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, ‘The hon. Member 
had asked, how much more they would fall 
when the Marquess of Chandos’s Motion 
for the Repeal of the Malt-tax had been 
carried? The hon. Member had selected 
certain persons to fill a number of oftices 
of State, and had named two individuals, 
and might therefore be said to have fore- 
stalled the appointment of the new Cabi- 
net; but those two hon. Gentlemen enter- 
tained such extreme opinions as to render 
it very unfit to allow them to be connected 
with any Administration, He wished to 
remind hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the 
right. hon. Baronet and his present col- 
leagues, while in Opposition, acted in a 
very different way from that pursued by 
the Members of the late Administration 
and their friends. The righthon. Baronet 
was, on all occasions, anxious that the 
King’s Ministers should have a fair trial ; 
but this was refused to himself. He was 
much surprised to hear the speech of the 
noble Lord who proposed the Amendment, 
and he could not help feeling that the 
latter was proposed like a fine-drawn net 
to catch a few stray votes. After the 
violent excitement displayed for some 
months, by the press and on the hustings, 
freqently without temper or moderation, 
and in some instances without either de- 
cency or loyalty ; he hadexpected when the 
Amendment was read, to have heard the 
Lion roar. The Lion had roared, but 
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like his prototype in the play, “ roared as 
gently as a sucking dove.” The noble 
Lord, in drawing up his Amendment, had 
taken care to avoid all topics likely to lead 
to disunion in his own ranks, and only 
alluded to those points in which the oppo- 
nents of the present Ministry agreed. He 
thought that the doctrine which had lately 
been started, namely, that no man who 
had opposed a measure involving a change 
in the constitution of the House, was 
eligible to take office, was of a most dan- 
gerous nature. Was it reasonable to say, 
that a man, capable of rendering the most 
important service to the State, should be for 
ever excluded from serving his Sovereign or 
country, merely because he had been slow 
to assent to great change sin the Constitu- 
tion? A person might entertain a consci- 
entious opinion against a change in the 
constitution of the House of Commons, 
and, at the same time, be anxious to pro- 
mote Reform in other matters. In illus- 
tration of this, he would refer to the 
history of this country, and it would be 
found, that one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age in which he lived—the 
intimate friend of Lord Rockingham, and 
probably his adviser in many of his most 
important measures—this man, being the 
associate of Fox, entertained, the strongest 
objections to any measure having for its 
object a change in the constitution of the 
House; but, at the same time, was one of 
the most zealous Reformers the country 
ever produced. ‘That distinguished man 
brought forward a plan of economical 
Reform i in February, 1780, of a more ex- 
tensive nature than any submitted to Par- 
liament before or since, which had for its 
object the consolidation of a number of 
offices, and the abolition of many others, 
yet he was never charged by his distin- 
guished Friend, Mr. Fox, or his not less 
distinguished opponent, Mr. Pitt, with 
abandoning his principles, when he op- 
posed the plan of Parliamentary Reform, 
submitted to the House by the latter. 
The noble Lord, the late Paymaster of the 
Forces, must, also, be fully aware of the 
service Burke rendered to the public by 
the arrangements he introduced into the 
Pay- office, and which made it, from being 
one of the worst regulated offices in the 
public service, one of the best. Would 
the noble Lord, the late Paymaster of the 
Forces, reject the valuable assistance of 
Mr, Windham in the work of judicious 
improvement ? Would the hon. Member 
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for Invernesshire, formerly a member of | 
his Cabinet, spurn from him, in the pre- | 
sent juncture, the late Mr. Canning, 
because he had ever been the uncom- 
promising opponent of Parliamentary Re- 
form, in principle and in detail? After 
this, he trusted that they would hear no 
more of a Statesman being an enemy of 
all Reform, because he felt it his duty to 
oppose a Measure having for its object an 
important Constitutional change. Sup- 
posing the present Administration to be 
removed from power, he should like to 
know who were to be their successors. 
They would be obliged to select a Cabinet, 
the Members of which entertained differ- 
ent opinions on the most important points ; 
and, indeed, to such an extent, that it 
would be impossible for the Government 
to exist for any time. If the new Govern- 
ment were removed, and the Melbourne 
Administration, with some of their new 
allies, succeeded, it would soon appear 
that the noble Lord had forged new and 
heavy fetters for himself under harsh and 
unscrupulous task-masters. 

Mr. Thomas S. Duncombe would not have 
intruded himself upon the House when so | 
many Members desired to address it, had 
he not been compelled in consequence of 
the speech made yesterday by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, in which, among other 
things, he stated that the wealth, respecta- 
bility, and intelligence of the metropolitan 
districts, as well as of the city of London, 
were not represented in the present House 
of Commons. ‘To that assertion, he, as 
one of the metropolitan Members, rose to 
give the most unqualified contradiction, 
and to assure the right hon. Gentleman, 
that of all the mis-statements he had ever 
been guilty of, and the number was not 
small, the one to which he alluded stood 
the most prominent. He confessed, that 
when the Reform Bill passed, he expected 
there would have been an end of those 
bitter sarcasms which, previous to that 
event, used to be so constantly levelled 
against Reformers by the party now in 
power, and by none of them more inces- 
santly than by the right hon. Gentleman 
who filled the post of President of the 
Board of Trade. While the Reform Bill 
was under discussion, allowance was made 
for the naturally soured feelings of the 
right hon. Gentleman when he saw his 
favourite Callington stealing as it were 
from under him; but now that the indi- 
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vidual was a Minister of the Crown—now 
that he was a servant of the public—it 
was to have been expected that he would 
have treated the public with some slight 
respect, and would have refrained from 
making the unwarrantable assertion, that 
within these walls, the wealth, respecta- 
bility, and intelligence of the country 
were not represented. But how was it 
—he appealed to the recollection of the 
House—the right hon. Gentleman illus- 
trated his argument? He said ‘ Look 
to the city of London; look to the 
Address, containing 5,000 
voted by that city to the Throne upon 
the Tories coming into otlice.” Five thou- 
sand sionatures the Address for aught 
he knew might have contained; but 
how were those signatures obtained? It 
was right that the House should know this; 
it was right that the Crown through the 
House should know it. The signatures 
to the Address had been analysed; and 
the result of that analysis was the disco- 
very that but four-tenths of them repre- 
sented the names of electors of the city of 
London, the remaining six-tenths being 
composed of the signatures of merchants’ 


signatures, 


| clerks, and other parties, whose sole claim 


to the title of merchants of the city of 
London consisted in their having passed 
up Cheapside on their way to the London 
‘Tavern to attach their names to the Ad- 
dress. But,” said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, “ neither the wealth, intetligence 
nor respectability of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts is represented in this House.” 
What! was there no wealth in the Bank 
of Eneland? Few could doubt that. 
And who was the Governor of the Bank of 
England? Why, one of the Representa- 
tives of the city of London; and yet, 
notwithstanding that fact, the right hon. 
Gentleman had the assurance to say that 
neither the wealth, intelligence, nor re- 
spectability of the city of London was re- 
presented in the present Parliament. 
With regard to himself—whom the metro- 
politan district of Finsbury had deemed 
proper to send to Parliament, he would 
only say that, although he might not re- 
present the wealth—the intelligence—or 
the respectability—of his constituents, he 
could boast of representing a character 
which the rieht hon. Gentleman, albeit all 
his wealth, intelligence, and respectability, 
did not and could not represent—that of a 
consistent politician. He had heard with 
some surprise the noble Lord the Member for 
() 
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South Lancashire declare that he and his 
friends proposed to support the Govern- 
ment Address; but he (Mr. Duncombe) 
would not so far trifle with the feelings of 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Administration as to congratulate him on 
the accession of such supporters. The no- 
bie Lord when tendering his adhesion to 
Ministers—and here he might observe that 
the Speech in the course of which that ad- 
hesion was tendered, was altogether fa- 
vourable to the amendment, against which 
its framer said he would vote—the noble 
Lord stated himself to be the oracle of 
another party within those walls. Now, 
he maintained that the House was en- 
titled to know of how many and of whom 
that party so represented consisted. [ Loud 
laughter.| Hon. Members mightlaugh, but, 
nevertheless, he maintained the House of 
Commons ought toknowif they were to have 
a representation within a representation, 
an emperium in imperio, within its walls. 
Was it possible the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cumberland was one of those 
represented Representatives? Was it 
within the bounds of credibility that the 
noble Lord was the organ of a man whom 
the newspapers alleged to have publicly 
stated that no Administration could be 
formed of worse materials than that of the 
right hon. Baronet, and to have described 
the Cabinet as composed of men who dur- 
ing their whole lives had opposed good 
measures and supported bad 
Again, was it possible that the noble Lord 
was the organ of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Newcastle? If such was the 


ones ? 


fact, he maintained the constituencies of 


Cumberland and Newcastle ought in some 
way to be apprised that their Representa- 
tives were represented in that House, not 
by themselves, but by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Lancashire. He did 
not mean to say that those constituencies 
could be better represented than by the 
noble Lord, but he protested against their 
time being wasted in the election of per- 
sons who, on being sent to that House, 
were not to exercise their voices. In the 
good old times of rotten boroughism it was 
a constant question, when any politi- 
cal job was being carried on, to ask, 
“ What will they say to this at Cocker- 
mouth 7?” Might he not now ask of the 
hon. Baronet opposite ** What will they 
say tothis at Cumberland and Neweastle ¢” 
But, he felt satisfied the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Cumberland wanted 
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no medium through which to convey his 
sentiments to the House. That hon. Ba- 
ronet was eloquent at all times, and he 
was sure he would be so on the present 
occasion. The simple question to be de- 
cided in the approaching division was, 
first, whether the Reforming party of that 
House were prepared to maintain within 
its walls the sentiments they professed out 
of them; and, secondly, whether the 
present was a Parliament prepared to 
succumb to the prejudices of the Peers and 
the caprices of the Court, or whether, it 
would carry out the Reform Bill,and main- 
tain the rights and the liberties of the peo- 
ple. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
seemed to be rather hurt with the noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment, desig- 
nating the Address a vain and inconelu- 
sive document; but what would the right 
hon. Gentleman say to him when he called 
up a tissue of unmeaning professions and 
hypocritical regrets? What did the first 
paragraph of the Address call upon the 
House to profess? Why, the hypocritical 
regret that they joined with his Majesty in 
deploring the destruction of the two 
Houses of Parliament. For his part, he 
did not feel the smallest particle of regret 
at that event, and he fairly believed not one 
single Member of that House, aye, noteven 
of those who were going to vote for the 
Address—ditlered from him in opinion on 
the subject. They had been promised that 
the report should be laid upon the table 
of that House stating the probable cause 
of the fire, but he, in common with other 
Members, would have felt more gratitude 
to his Majesty had he stated the cause of 
the removal of those Members who used 
the House. But it appeared they must be 
content when they were told that the last 
House of Commons was dissolved bya legiti- 
mate exercise of the prerogative. With 
regard to the other regrets that Ministers 
had placed in the mouth of his Majesty 
the affairs of Holland and Belgium stood 
foremost. But he would remind the 
House that the differences existing between 
those rival Powers arose when hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
were administering the 
this country. Another portion of the Ad- 
dress alluded to the local burthens of the 
agriculturist. And here the noble Lord, 
the Member for Liverpool, and the mover 
of the Address to the Crown, appeared to 
be sadly puzzled. He had not been let 
into the secret of what those local burthens 
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were, and seemed to be amazingly in the 
dark as to the intentions of Ministers with 
regard to their removal, he having men- 
tioned nothing of any plan by which they 
were to be transferred to any other de- 
scription of property. They ought to be told 
whatthe changes were that were in contem- 
plation, Would the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade explain to him the 
meaning of the following paragraph of the 
King’s Speech, “ I rely also with equal 
contidence on the caution and circumspec- 
tion with which you will apply yourselves 
to the alteration of laws which affect very 
extensive and complicated interests, and 
are interwoven with ancient usages to 
which the habits and feelings of my peo- 
ple have conformed ¢” 
Gentleman who was 
Forces would state what these laws were. 
Did the passage refer to Corporations 7 
Certainly, the people had coniormed to 
them ; but in doing so, their feelings had 
Rott ae utely been repeatedly outraged. 
If he had allowed personal considerations 
to sway him at the present period, he 
should certainly have given his vote on the 
question of the appointment of a Speaker 
in favourof the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge. The course he took, however, was 
dictated by an imperative sense of public 
duty. To designate that course factious, 
was to describe it most unjustly. He 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Baring rose to explain: he said he 
had been charged by the hon. Member 
who spoke last, with having spoken of his 
constituency with disrespect ; but, 
begged to say, that he 
tion on his borough of Finsbury. What 
he did say was this—and it was not in am 
argument of his provoking, but in answer 
to remarks that had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets,—that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the Government had against 
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Paymaster of the 


he 


them all the wealth and respectability of 


the metropolis, to which he replied, that 
though, undoubtedly, those hon. Members 
who had been returned for the Metro- 
politan districts, were seated constitution- 
ally by the numbers entitled to send them 
to the House, still the petition sent up to 
the Throne, signed as he knew 
been signed, did prove that as large a 
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he did not venture to criticise, im the 
slightest degree, the acknowledged taste 
and discrimination of the electors of the 
borough of Finsbury. 

Sir James Graham said, that nothing 
had been further from his intention in 
coming down to the House, than to ob- 
trude himself upon its attention on the 
present occasion ; indeed, sutiering under 
very acute pain and general indisposition, 
which would in ordinary circumstances, 
have prevented his attendance tn that 
place, he certainly should not have taken 
any part in the had he 
not been personally alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire (Mr. Gis- 
borne), with regard to something which 
he was reported to have lately addressed 
to his constituents, and also more directly 


discussion 


by the hon. Member for Finsbury, who 
had just sat down. Under these cireum- 
stances, he should fail in the duty he 
owed to the House, to himself, and his 


constituents, if he did not rise and vindi 
cate in his place what he was represented 
to have said. He was quite prepared toact 
up to what he had told his constituents at 
the late election would be his conduct in 
the trying circumstances in which his 
Majesty and the country were now placed. 
It hadins been his misfortune towards 
the close of last Session, from a painful 
sense of duty on a question of principle, 
to arate himself for the from 
those with whom he had acted ever since 
he took a part in public affairs, it was 
necessary that he should explicitly state 
to those constituents what had been the 
motives of his past conduct, and what 
were the principles by which he should 
reeulate his conduct in the present Nes- 
He need not tell the House, that 
having for eighteen years uniformly acted 
as a party man, having felt durmg that 
time the strongest personal attachments, 


se} time 


sion. 


;}and never having deviated from party 
consistency,—respecting, revering, as he 
did, many Gentlemen he saw opposite, 


v it to have | 


portion of the wealth and respec tability of | 


the city of London had expressed confi- 
dence in his Majesty’s Government. 


begged to assure the hon. Gentleman, that | o! 


He | 





occupying the Bench where he used to sit, 
it was impossible to find terms wherewith 
adequately to express the pain with which 
he had separated from them. It was 
some consolation, that there were Gentle- 
men with whom he had acted during a por- 
tion of that time who still coincided with 
him in opinion ; having that con- 
solation, he was sincere when he said, 
that has respect for many of the leaders 
the old Whig party remained un- 
QO 2 
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abated ; and it was with pleasure which 
he could not describe that he heard the 
true old principles of that party announced 
the other evening in the admirable speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth), who 
moved the Amendment, and also in some 
parts of the speech delivered by the noble 
Lord, the Member for the county of North- 
umberland (Lord Howick), which, in 
talent and independence of spirit was not 
unworthy of that great, high-minded and 
venerated, nobleman, with whom the noble 
Lord was so closely connected. He agreed 
with that noble Lord, more particularly 
with respect to his Mayesty’s present Go- 
vernment; and with him he was bound to 
declare, that in the head of that Govern- 
ment, he had much greater confidence than 
in any of the other Members composing the 
Administration, Entertaining, then, the 
opinions which on that and on other oeca- 
sions he had frankly avowed, there would 
obviously be great inconsistency in his voting 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord. 
Considering the effect of his vote—con- 
sidering the probable consequences of the 
present Government being a second time 
in one week left in a minority, he should 
long hesitate before he gave his support 
to the Amendment of the noble Lord. If 
he could agree, that the overthrow of the 
Administration would not be the conse- 
quence of adopting the Amendment, he 
might be disposed in some respects to 
qualify his support of the Address, Look- 
ing at the Speech from the Throne, and 
referring to that portion of it which re- 
lated to the subject of Corporation Re- 
form, he felt perfectly ready to admit, 


{COMMONS} 





that upon that topic the public mind was 
completely made up. The question of 
Corporate Reform divided itself natu- 
rally into two parts-—the one relating to 
the application of trust property, the other, 
the mode of appointment of those by 
whom the affairs of the several Corpora- 
tions were conducted. The former he 
admitted was a question of considerable 
nicety, but on the other nothing would 
have been easier than for his Majesty’s 
Ministers to have stated their views at 
once in a manner short, clear, and per- 
spicuous. At present the governing party 
in the corporations were self-elected ; the 
people desired, that the mode of their 
election should be popular, and as the 
public mind was evidently made up on 
that subject, it became with him, in re- 





ference to this point at all events, a matter 
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of entire indifference who were, or who 
were not, the Ministers of the Crown ; for, 
whoever might be Minister, a removal 
from our Municipal Corporations of the 
vice of self-election was, in his opinion, a 
matter fully and completely decided. Had 
an Amendment been moved, which simply 
involved the assertion of that proposition, 
he should not be indisposed to give such 
an Amendment his support; but he was 
opposed, and should remain adverse, to 
supporting any vague rambling addition to 
the Address, which might have the 
eflect of placing the present Adminis- 
tration in a minority, under circum- 
stances which must put to hazard their 
continued existence, It was his mis- 
fortune not to have been able to place 
confidence in the Administration of Lord 
Melbourne; the present Government, 
had made large and ample promises 
of liberal measures, and he would main- 
tain that they possessed greater faci- 
lities, and more extended means of car- 
rying such measures into full effect than 
any Ministry, the formation of which he 
could now contemplate. The declarations 
which he made in relation to the sup- 
port, or the opposition to any Government 
amounted to this, that he had pledged 
himself, that he would vote against any 
Motiou having a factious tendency. It 
was the duty of the Administration to 
produce their measures, but was it not in 
fairness the duty of the House to abstain 
from striking without hearing them, and 
would it not be still more unjust to strike 
for the purpose of preventing their being 
heard? That was the position with which 
he set out, and to that he was prepared 
to adhere. There were large promises 
contained in the King’s Speech. He 
thought the promises large, though the 
terms in which they were conveyed, 
might be somewhat vague; but the 
vagueness of the terms did by no means 
contradict the assertion he had made— 
namely, thatthe promises were in themselves 
satisfactory and ample. Now, he wished 
to put those promises to the test, for he 
fully believed, that the measures of which 
expectations had been held out would be 
produced, and would soon be produced; 
for, with the exception of Corporation 
Reform, which exception he regarded 
with somewhat of a jealous eye, it ap- 
peared to him and he did fully be- 
lieve, that on the whole the measures of 
the Ministry would prove satisfactory. 
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On the occasion, to which reference had 
been so often made, he had expressed 
want of confidence in persons from whom 
it had been his misfortune to differ 
throughout his political life. All he said in 
effect was this, that if they proved to 
be a Government acting upon principles 
such as he could conscientiously sup- 
port, no personal considerations should 
induce him to withhold that support, and 
in the strongest terms did he then, as 
now, protest against a factious opposition. 
He declared his determination, and by 
that he would abide, to put the present 
Ministers on their trial, and that he was 
disposed to do without favour or aftec- 
tion. For all this he was anxious, be- 
cause he had a strong conviction, that 
the measures to be anticipated from them 
would be productive of substantial ame- 
lioration. He was anxious to give them, 
if they proved true to their declarations, 
the advantage of bringing in measures in 
the results of which he reposed large con- 
fidence. The hon. Member for Derby- 
shire supposed the speech which he (Sir 
James Graham) had delivered in Cum- 
berland— 

Mr. Gisborne said, that the words of 
the right hon. Baronet, which he had 
quoted, were these— that in his (Sir 
James Graham’s) opinion, the present 
Administration was composed of the very 
worst possible materials—of men whio 
had spent their entire lives in promoting 
bad Government, and opposing good.” 

Sir James Graham resumed. What 
he said was, the Government was now 
formed of men to whom, and to whose 
measures, he had all his life been opposed ; 
that in such an Administration he could 
not place unlimited contidence; but that, 
not secing his way to the formation of a 
better, he was resolved to resist any fac- 
tious Motion, the tendency of which 
might be to displace such an Adminis- 
tration as was then formed. Such were 
the sentiments he expressed in Cumber- 
land, and by those he was prepared to 
abide. He had that night come down to 
the House at great personal inconvenience, 
toexplain the grounds upon which he was 


prepared to oppose the Amendment; it | 


still remained for him to notice the 
point to which he wished more par- 
ticularly to refer—he wished to give the 
most direct contradiction possible to a 
rumour which had been recently set 
afloat, The propagation of such rumours 
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might form part of the new tactics of 


opposition—such might be the tactics 
of an opposition, which he could no 
otherwise describe than as a_ Babel 
Opposition in which were heard the many 
tongues—the discordant language of the 
new and old Whig—of the Moderate 
and Ultra—of the Radical and the Re- 
pealer. If other motives were wanting, 
the mere existence of such coalitions 
would induce him to declare, that he was 
not prepared to unite with such opponents 
of such an Administration. ‘‘ Non hac in 
Fadera ven.” But to return to the 
rumours of which he had been speak- 
ing. Those seeds, when once sown, 
often rose and spread to a formidable ex- 
tent. They might be cast by the way 
side, but they nevertheless occasionally 
germinated, and even produced fruit; he 
was, therefore, anxious in the most posi- 
tive manner to deny that, directly, or in- 
directly, he, or any Gentleman included 
within that section of the House, had 
received any communication from his 
Majesty’s Government. Not only had 
no communication been received from 
the Government, but none had been ten- 
dered by him, or by any of those with 
whom he was in communication, If any 
further explanation were thought neces- 
sary, he was then prepared to offer it. It 
had been sneeringly said, that some Mem- 
bers would act conscientiously. Was it 
thought, when the fate of the country was 
suspended in the balance, that men would 
consider mere party attachments as para- 
mount to every thing? Might not inde- 
pendent support be given without uoli- 
mited confidence ? 

Mr. O'Connell spoke as follows: Say 
it appears to me that if there be a factious 
Opposition, there is also such a thing as 
factious support. 
tion adverted to on the one side, and 
there may be acoalition of excessively bad 
materials, equally deserving of ridicule ot 
reprobation, on the other. J assure the 
House,that I feel sincere rezretthatitismy 
duty totrespass onthe at all on thisocca- 


There has been a coali- 


sion; andif | could reconcile it tomy sense 
of the duty | owe to my unfortunate and 
neclected ‘country. [ Lang hte r.| Oh! 
I perceive the quarter from whence that 
laughter proceeds, and [am perfectly, and 
with the utmost good humour, ready to 
bear any interruption from that quart e: 
Would to God the unfortunate inhabitants 
of my country had nothing to bear from 
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that quarter 
such interruptions. I do repeat that I 
unaffectedly regret the being compelled to 
trespass on the House at this late period 
of the discussion, when every man who 
rises must be aware that this subject, and 


§ COMMONS} 


but the slight incivility of 


every topic connected with it has already | 


been completely exhausted. But then I 
may confidently appeal to all who hear 
me, whether they would not think me 
shrinking from the performance of my 
duty if | did not, even at this time, offer 
some observations to the House. I have 
been personally assailed. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. 
letter written by me, an humble individual, 
and has made what I consider to be an 
illegitimate use of that document. It 
would seem that he had taken my con- 
sistency into his holy keeping; he has 
said that we belong to that party whose 
cry Is Measures, not men. 
be angry with me because I show a greater 


Peel) has produced a | 


Yet he would | 


attachment to measures than to men.— |} 


Then the hon. Member for Tamworth got 


me in at the end of his discourse for the | 
mere purpose of raising a cheer at my ex- | 


pense. 
gerous individual. 
the compliment. 

all dangerous. He threw out a great deal 
more of insinuation against me ;—In re- 


Now, I will not return 


He accused me of being a dan- 
of opposition substantiated ; 
{ do not think him at ! 


turn I will implore him only not to follow | 
theexample, the bad example, of the class of 


men whom he ought to despise-—that class 
who indulge themselves in circulating 
slanders through the press, and who, with 
an appearance of independence, are the 
most servile of slaves. I feel myself, 
therefore, bound to address the House 
even in my own vindication; but that 
address will also relate to matters infinitely 
beyond anything connected with myself. 
When the interests of this country is so 
much at stake—when parties are so much 
divided—when patriotism has the support 
of Whigs so conservative and wavering, 
and the Government so weak and so ex- 
traordinary, what is my first duty? It is, 
to remind the House of what really is the 
question before it. 
any particular section or party: it is the 
creat question resulting from the effects 
of that constitutional revolution which 
took away the power of that majority of 
this House—from that corrupt, small, 
rotten-borough, and oligarchical majority, 
and gave it to the people—for the purpose 
not of conceding the Reform with that 


The question is not of 
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measure, but of rendering it subservient to 
the amelioration of all our institutions, 


and to the improvement of everything 


good, and the destruction of everything 
bad, in those institutions. A Parliament 
has been elected, and a Government ap- 
pointed to meet that Parliament. The 
question now is, whether that Govern- 
ment comes with such promises and 
pledges as ought to be received by them. 
It has been told to the House in an 
Address proposed to the Throne, and 
those promises and pledges were such 
as Reform Members could hold out to the 
country; and, on the other hand, it is 
said, if the intention to effect these im- 
provements really exists, there ought to be 
something added to the Address of a more 
explicit character. 
Kngland be satisfied with these declara- 
tious? Will the people of Scotland? I 
need not ask as to the people of Ireland ; 
for one contemptuous sentence Is the sled 
reply they would make to the appeal. 

What cares the country for the small ne- 
gotiations and arrangements between par- 
ties? The question 1s not whether a good 
speech has been made, or a pleasing case 
but what the 
answer to the King’s Speech would be, if 
it were made by the country at large. The 
country requires substantial Reform; the 
Address is a mere mouthful of moonshine, 
promising little to England, less to Scot- 
land, and nothing at all to Ireland. 1 
will not, at this late hour, travel through 
a catalogue raisonnee of the difiereut spe- 
cies of support which the Address has 
received, | will take only three or four of 
them. The noble Lord, the Member for 
Liverpool (Lord Sandon), after speaking 
of the number of his immaculate con- 
stituents—the boast of which came ex- 
ceedingly well from him who defended the 
immaculate purity of that constituency, 
doubtless with a most conscientious feel- 
ing that noble Lord put the case on the 
point of confidence, and laboured bard to 
prove that the present Administration was 
quite a as good as Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration—in all its measures quite as 
useful to the country. Why, that noble 
Lord himself opposed the Melbourne Ad- 
ministration, which he now regards as the 
beau idéal of the perfection of the present 
Administration. I find nothing, there- 
fore, in his argument to induce me to con- 
fide in the vagueness of the Address in 
reply to the Speech, The noble Lord 
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was followed, after a short mterval, by 
one of that party who hate cabals, who 
are so perfectly consistent—-[ mean 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
(Mr. Richards), He supported — this 
address because he is a thorough Ke- 
former; he is so true a Reformer that 
he has actually reformed himself, and 
reformed himself by the most extraor- 


. . . | 
dinary logical process which | ever heard | 


of, It is this: “ Lam,” he says, “ a true Re- 
former; | voted for the Ballot and for the 


shortening of Parliaments; the Whigs op- | 


posed these measures, and were supported 
in their opposition by the Members of the 
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present Administration : therefore [ trans- | 


fer my allegiance from the Whigs to the 
present Administration.” The hon. Mem- 
ber for Worcester (Mr. Robinson) followed 
in the same style; 1 must confess that | 
was for some time at a loss to know what 
was the meaning of his speech and his 
vote. I discovered it, however, bet 
proceeded far: he told us that a majority 
of his constituents were anti- Tort 
that the miunority- 
were, on the other hand, ‘Tories; 
having thus a divided constituency, he, 
with the utmost impartiality, divided his 
conduct, and gave to the anti-Tortes lits 
valucless speech, and to the ‘Tories his 
valuable vote. 

with that of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberiand (Sir James Gra- 
ham) will count in his ‘“ tists of the di- 


"—-he will have 


Port rriel 
bULcies, tua 


ik» Peay a 
all respectabie 


His name, accordingly, 


vision to-morrow 


‘that section of the ifouse. What are 
! 4 : > 41 
we to call that seetion of the House 
‘ ae : ee 
to which the rigt Baronet alluded, 


it hon. 
and over which the noble Lord (Stanley 
presides? It is not a party —that he de- 
nies; it is not a faction—that would be a 
harsher title. I will give it a na 
ought to call it the tail. How delightful 





—we 


‘ ! 
re ne! 


meu-— | 


} favour of the Court, or of 


would it be to see it walking in St. James’s- | 


street to-morrow—to see the noble Lord 
strutting proudly, with his sequents behind 
him, and with a smile passing over his 
countenance—something like, as Curran 


o 


said, ‘ a silver plate on acoflin,” while the | 


right hon. member for Cumberland made 
one of its lustiest links—not held by th 

Cockermouth crutch, but supported by 
his detestation of all coalition. 


ports by which the right hon. Baronet 
is this night to be saved. How is he to b 
saved? By the Tories? Oh no! By the 
Whigs? Oh no! the genuine Whigs have 


| who stand firm to nobody! [ 


Yes, Sir, | an 


this is the ludicrous combination of sup- | 
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not gone over yet. Whatever becomes ot 
speculation for places where no negotia- 
tion bas as yet been entered into— whatever 
becomes of future prospects, of difficulties 
got over and subdued, of kindness thrown 
out, and courtesies offered, and protection 
held over these unfortunate orphans,—the 
Ministers as we call them—whatever be- 
comes of their party, the true Whig, the 
true Reformer, the true friend of liberty 
will stand firm; and [ doubt much that 
the right hon. Baronet’s protection, with 
that of his noble Friend the noble Lord, 
and the sequents which he may carry with 
him, will avail those over whom it Is ex- 
tended :— 

** Down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne 

The Derby dilly, with his six insides.” 





Sir, it is quite consistent with the ge nius 
aud disposition of my country to mix 
merriment with woe ; the sound of laughter 
is often beard while the heart is wrung with 
bitter aneuish, and the tear of sorrow dims 
the cheek. I have been led, in the S| irit 
of this consistency, to mingle 

melancholy in speaking of the coalition 
of which we hear so much—this coalition 


of those who detest coalitions —this 


> mirth with 
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country 
on the part of a set of nominal patriots 

d Hlow many em- 
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bryo Lords of the Treasury see [ not 
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of the Conservatives. Though it would 
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not have the support of the people, it 
es coahell (I cy Peres pe ee 
would be a wilnistry, micoty in imagina- 
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tion. But God forbid. that the destinies 


of this country should be intrusted 
' 7 a ] | 

to men who know not themselves, and 
turn now to 
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You may, perhaps, resort to an alibi 
on the defence; but character certainly 
cannot avail you. A fair trial! Why, 
since you first appeared on the public 
stage, you have been under trial; you 
have been repeatedly condemned; the 
public have repeatedly indicted and con- 
victed you; convicted you of resisting 
every solid and substantial good, and 
supporting every abuse and corruption 
—not which you recognised and ad- 
mitted as such at that time, but which 
you recognize and admit at the present. 
You stood by Old Sarum and Gatton 
to the last. You declared that the old 


corrupt Parliament of the nominees of 


the oligarchy was, not only an useful and 
salutary system, but the actual perfection 
—the beau idéal of all constitutions, which 
no man, @ priori, could have framed by 
any force of intellect, and to which the 
wisdom of our ancestors alone had given 
such a smack of perfection as no human 
ingenuity could have imparted to any 
system which it framed, was not this the 
opinion expressed by the noble Duke, the 
present Secretary for Foreign Affairs—him 
who sat upon you for three weeks, and then 
hatched you? ‘The right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Cumberland, said, that 
he would not convict the present Ministers 
before he had heard them. Was not the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) heard 
at full length, both for himself and his 
cause, the other night? He and his party 
have been indicted by the country, and 
convicted of their misdeeds; they ob- 
tained this opportunity of vindicating 
themselves. Before Parliament met, the 
ery was, ‘wait till you see the King’s 
Speech.” When that came, it was, ‘* Wait 
till you hear the right hon. Baronet’s ex- 
planation.” I take them both together, 
and Task, can any honest and conscten- 
tious man, giving the Ministers what they 
ask, a fair trial, find a verdict in their 
favour? The right hon. Baronet, with 
that simplicity that becomes him, says, he 
does not understand what is the meaning 
of “the principles of the Reform Bill.” 
If he does not, it is no small disparage- 
ment to his fitness for carrying that Bill 
Into execution. Let me, however, referrmeg 
more directly to the contents of the Speech, 
ask him, in the name of England, whether 
he has promised anything in the Address, 
or in the Speech with which the people of 
England ought to be satisfied? The 
Speech recognises, though in rather fan- 
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tastical phrase, the distress prevailing 
among the agricultural interest. ‘ I deeply 
lament,” says his Majesty, ‘‘ that the agri- 
cultural interest continues in a state of 
great depression.” Was it intended to con- 
fine that sentence to England? I suppose 
not; there is agricultural distress in Scot- 
land, and there is agricultural distress, 
with doubly combined force, in Ireland. 
What do you propose to do for it, let me 
ask his Majesty's present Ministers? You 
are the patrons of that interest—at least, 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade is so; he represents a county now 
—and accordingly he patronizes the agri- 
cultural interest; he represented a borough 
before, and he then, like his borough, was 
entirely in favour of the commercial in- 
terest. I think there was something like 
a scramble for getting at the Malt-tax, 
although [ admit, indeed, that it would 
be a substantial relief. But vou talk of 
equalizing the local charges which bear 
heavily on the landed interest. Many of 
you got into this House by persuading 
the agricultural interest that it was your 
intention to relieve them. How many a 
speech have I read—-for, Heaven help me, 
| read speeches as well as make them! 

which thundered out on the unfortunate 
Whigs all their guilt in neglecting the 
agricultural interest—every thing else, it 
was said, they had attended to but the 
agricultural interest ; and you were pointed 
Out as its ¢ special protectors, you got many 
returned on the ground of your intention 
to protect it. | heard the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Greisley) boast that he was the 
protector of the agricultural interest. I 
ask him, is he content with the promises 
in that part of the Speech which relates 
to the agricultural interest? [Sir R. 
Greisley—“No.”] Tam mueh obliged to 
the hon. baronet for his admission. TI ask, 
then, is it to the paltry, pitiful management 
of some local burdens affecting England 
only, that it is to be conceded? Do you 
imagine that the people of England are 
so senseless—that the farmers of England 
who certain!y have not the opportunity of 
a daily recurrence to the ordinary vehicles 
of intelligence, are so stultified, so beastly, 
as not to understand that you are prac- 
tising a delusion on them; that while you 
promise them protection you vield to them 
the paltry reduction of local taxation? I 
am glad, however, that the hon. Baronet 
will support the proposition for the repeal 
of the Malt-tax, I rejoice that 1 have his 
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vote promised. Will the section support 
us in that question? Shall we go tail- 
to-tail in support of the repeal ? You have 
then, the Malt-tax before you; you have 
the agricultural interest also in your front ; 
you have ‘the tail’ deserting, and the 
country which you have deluded exclaim- 
ing against you. Insuch a state of things, 
but one result must take place. Yet I 
must say, I think it would be much better 
that you should go out gradually: one 
single puff may leave an unsavory smell 
behind it. If you go out by degrees, some 
other tapers may be lit to enlighten and 
warm the political atmosphere, and make 
it healthful for freemen to breathe. [have 
now done with the agricultural interest ; 
I make you a present of the impression 
which you will make on the country with 
your promised relief from local burthens. 
J remind you, however, that in thisinstance, 
Scotland gets nothing. As to Ireland, 
you have left that country to its old task- 
masters. You did not think of her at all; 
she is to have none of the agricultural 
benefit, 
these mighty promises-—these great majestic 
works which are foretold—and here is a 
high-sounding one, in which we are told 
to promote a Commutation of Tithes in 
England and Wales. 
Tithes sounds well. It may be an excel- 
lently good thing. It may also, and |] 
know it has, aggravated the evil. It gives 
most formidable advantages to the clergy- 
man. It puts him in before the landlord 

-it gives him a mercenary power of exe- 
cutions, of entering, distraining, and sell- 
ing—there can be no parleying here—the 
sum is ascertained and it must be paid—the 
Jaw admits of no delay—the remedy is 
prompt and efficacious for the clergy- 
mau-—the mode of obtaining any relief on 
the other hand is more distant and doubt- 
ful. Why do Icanvass this? Because 
I have seen the system in operation in the 
strongest point of view. 


explanations which you may make of your 
promises. If you give to England such a 
tithe commutation as you gave to Ireland, 
you will only be aggravating the existing 


evil; as to the rest of what you propose 


for England, it consists simply of matters 
of course.—There is something said about 
Ecclesiastical discipline. I thought to 
have passed over that subject as foreign to 
my purposes; but the right hon. Baronet 


{Frx. 26} 


We come to the next branch of 


A Commutation of 


I tell the landed | 
gentry of England not to confide in any | 
| grand master of the Orange lodge was 
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the object of the proposed alteration was 
to give increased jurisdiction to the bishops 
over the clergy. Now, as far as that is 
confined to the mere spiritual point of 
view, I leave it entirely to you—it is your 
affair and not mine; but if it be your in- 
tention to do what you have done in Ire- 
land, to make the bishop perfectly despotic 
over the local clergy—to give him an iron 
power of restrietion—to increase that au- 
thority, which will now be introduced to 
punish the clergyman who has taken part 
against him who has exerted himself on 
their behalf, then it becomes a question 
with which Ihave to interfere. I ask the 
House, however, to consider what are 
these boons, which the Government hold 
out to the country—boons with which 
they fascinate the waverers and eclipse 
the deeds of the very administration that 
were before them, and caused themselves 
to be recognised as the benefactors of the 
nation. You have given nothing to Scot- 
land but the building of new churches for 
her. Why could she not build churches 
for herself? Even poorer people than 
those of Scotland build them without 
coming to you for assistance. I know in- 
stances in my own parish in which 12,3002, 
was paid in two years anda half, in which 
the edifice was erected and rendered fit 
for divine service without costing the 
country one single penny. Therefore | 
say to our Scotch friends, with all respect, 
build churches for yourselves. | now 
that part of the matter which 
press cS OL Myse lf more closely. and which 
is most intere sting to me. i say now to 
the present Administration, you are re- 
stored to power in Ireland, and what 
are you to do? Who are your allies 
in freland? Is there a man amongst 
you who ever distinguished himself by a 


come to 


| high and haughty, or truculent and_per- 


severing animosity to the Catholic people 
of that country that is not rallied around 
you? Is it true—if it be not, I should be 
glad to have it contradicted—that the 


offered the place of steward of the house- 
hold or some such office, which he had 
the delicacy to refuse? If it be untrue, 
my observations do not apply; if it be 
true, what is that country to think? L 
heard an exposition of Orangeism thrown 
out by the hon. Member for Sligo. I tell 
them that the Orange lodges are illegal. 
The hon. Gentleman seems to think that 


will not allow me, because hehas said, that | no society is illegal but one bound to- 
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gether by an oath. We even read in the 
newspapers every day that some Orange- 
men have been sworn in; but I stand not 
on that ground: I ask you, is there not 
a declaration made by every man who be- 
comes an Orangeman to this effect, that 
he is a Protestant? and is there not 
a test by which they are known to each 
other, and which is kept secret? Now 
any society which hasan oath, or declara- 
tion, or a test, is legal, by the very words 
of the Act of Porlement. After emanci- 
pation what is the meaning of an Orange 
society ? Does the House understand 
that it is an exclusive society? No Roman 
Catholic whatever can be a Member of it. 
What is the meaning of that exclusion ? 
Is it not the assertion of some superiority 
of faculty, or intellect, or station ? Good 
heaven! if ever there were a country on 
the face of the earth in which such a _ so- 
ciety, supposing it legal, should be suffered 
to take its station among the paltry pre- 


judices and vulgar practices of the lower 


classes, what is the utmost latitude that 
ought to be allowed to it? Toleration, 
manifestly—a mere freedom from perse- 
cution. But I put it to the House, is it 
not too bad to have Ireland in this situa- 
tion, that all the instruments of Govern- 
ment are to be, if not selected from that 
party, at least nominated by its confiden- 
tial advisers? I do not wish to speak 
with any harshness on this subject, but | 
have heard the cry of exultation—I saw 
the triumph—I marked the altered mien— 
I perceived the wall of separation being 
raised between Catholic and Protestant 
more and more every day since the pre- 
sent Government came into office. You 
appointed the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Goulburn) Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Did the 
Dissenters of England understand that? 
Certainly the Catholics of Ireland under- 
stood it well. At the time of the Union, 
Lord Clare, and every one else who spoke 
on the subject—while they proclaimed 
that up to that period a faction had go- 
verned Ireland—promised a millenium for 
the future, foretold that the Irish would 
be amalgamated with the rest of the people 
of these kingdoms—that no distinction 
should hereafter exist, except that be- 
tween good and bad subjects. [ ask you 
whether, if any class in this country, the 
Dissenters, for instance, were to form 
lodges, in which no Protestant of the Es- 
tablished Church was admitted, and if 
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that party was supported by the Govern- 
ment—lI say, l ask, would the Protestants 
of England endure such a Government ? 
Were a similar course pursued in Scotland, 
would the Presbyterians of that country 
quietly submit to it ? 
which I complain have been done in Ire- 
land, and there you feel yourselves at 
liberty to act as you please. With refer- 
ence to the appointments which you have 
made in that country, you have named for 
Chancellor a man who rose from an humble 
rank in society by the force of a greater 
genius in his own peculiar profession than 
has been possessed by any man whom | 
ever witnessed—who had more knowledge 
of the business of that profession, and 
more capability of applying that know- 
ledge, than any one [ ever knew—you 
have appointed that man your Chancellor, 
—an admirable lawyer, a legal tradesman, 
but nothing more. Do I condemn that 
appointment? There is no one who can 
praise it more as a legal one. But has 


not that individual been mixing himself 


already with Members of the Crooked- 
building, with the guild of merchants, 
boasting that he belonged to the same 
class with them? But suppose that, in- 
stead of having sent him—suppose, in- 
stead of having sent a man who had risen 
by force of talent, you had sent one who 
was thrust into that situation solely by 
the interest of his family—such a one as, 
if you had made hima judge in this coun- 
try, you would have promoted simply to 
the post of puisne judge of the Court of 
Exchequer, where the Judges were occu- 
pied one hour and idle for the whole 
week—suppose that you had appointed an 
individual who, for twenty-five years, were 
to remain Chancellor of Lreland, and whose 
decrees, on appeal, were reversed, if not in 
the proportion of fifty per centat least, not 
far short of ten out of twenty. Suppose 
that for five-and-twenty years such a 
Chancellor were inflicted upon Ireland, 
and that, notwithstanding every represen- 
tation, no redress could be obtained against 
such a grievance. Yet, that was precisely 
the state of things when the Tories were 
formerly in power. Suppose, again, that 
an individual were placed in the situatiou 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland, who ought never to have been 
on the Bench at all; an individual who, 
by his conduct, turned justice itself into 
ridicule. Yet that party is now in power 
by whoin the continuance of such a Judge 
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for along term of years was sanctioned, 
and by whom, when at length he was re- 
moved on petition, a peerage and other 
advantages were conferred on him. [‘*‘ No, 
no?”] I do not speak precisely of the 
individuals at present in power, but of the 
system of corruption which their principles 
tend to support. In all respects that sys- 
tem has ever been one of the most base 
and infamous description. It is a well 
known fact, that during the whole time 
that the notorious Leonard M’Nally was 
employed, especially as counsel for per- 
sons in Ireland charged with offences 


against the State, he was a pensioner of 


the Government, and that in less than 
half an hour after a consultation on the 
part of the friends of the accused as to 
the best mode of defence, everything 
which passed at that consultation was 
communicated to the Castle. All this 
took place under a ‘Tory Administration ; 
and ought not the people of Ireland to 
tremble at the return of a Tory Adminis- 
tration to power? At this late hour [ will 
not enter into details, but | implore the 
House to look at the wretched condition 
of the Irish people, and to ask themselves 
if they will contribute to the continuance 
of a Government the principles of which 
are calculated to perpetuate that misery @ 
The right hon. Gentleman did me_ the 
honour to read some passages from a letter 
of mine to a noble Lord. It is unpleasant 
for a man to read his own compositions ; 
but I feel it due to myself and to my 
friends to read some other passages. ‘That 
letter was addressed to a nobleman, a 
Member of the late Government, whom | 
always highly respected, and with whose 
friendship I am proud to boast, that 1 am 
honoured. It contained an opinion on 
several of the proceedings of the late Go- 
vernment, whose great fault, above all, 
I told that noble Lord, appeared to me 
to be that they had appointed an At- 
torney-General for Ireland out of the 
ranks of the enemy. The answer was, 


that the individual in question was one of 


the most liberal! of Liberals ; that he was, 
in fact, overflowing with liberality. Yet 
there sits the hon., or, | should rather say, 
the right hon. Gentleman. The Chinese 
call an officer of the Government an eye, 
and they call an officer of a foreign Go- 
vernment a barbarian eye. Many a bar- 

barian eye has been in lreland, looking at 
the condition of that country with dis- 
torted vision; and misrepresenting that 
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pared 





26} 
condition to men such as the present 
Chief Secretary—men of honourable and 
chivalrous minds; for a braver soldier or 
a more honourable man than that right 
hon. Gentleman never lived. [Calls of 
* (Question”| | am not surprised that 
the House should be impatient; but 
{ am stating the unfortunate case of 
Ireland, and the miseries which she 
is enduring, and | ! 
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said that I owed it 
to myself and to my friends to read some 
passages in my letter to a noble Lord, and 
I will now do so. [The hon. and learned 
Gentleman here read some passages from 
his letter to Lord Duncannon.| With 
respect to the manner in which Juries 
were managed in Ireland, | will appeal to 
letters which have appeared in the public 
prints, from Willtam Ford and Charles 
Henry Grady ; I appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare—l appeal to the hon. 
Member for Cashel. ‘The Speech from 
the Throne alludes, in the strongest terms, 
to the Tithe Question in Ireland. It states 
that there are many important subjects, 
an adjustment of which, at as early a pe- 
riod as is consistent with the mature con- 
sideration of them, would be of great ad- 
vantage to the public interests ; and that 
among the first, in point of urgency, Is 
the state of the Tithe Question in Ireland, 
and the means of effecting an equitable 
and tinal adjustment of it. What do the 
Government mean by tinal adjustment ? 
Do they mean to re nder the Tithe system 
in Lreland less burdensome to the agricul- 
ture of the country? No! Do they 
mean to alterthe de stination of the Chureh 
revenues in treland? No! Do _ they 
mean to abstain, in a country essentially 
Catholic, from applying funds derived 
from the whole population to the exclusive 
use of the Protestant portion of the com- 
munity? No! Fifty such final adjustments 
as the present Government intend to pro- 
pose have already been ineffectually at- 
tempted. Not the slightest prospect of a 
real and bona fide tinal adjustment of the 
tithe question is held out inthe Speech or 
the Address. And yet, for fifty years, all 
the disturbances in Ireland have been 
more or less connected with the exist- 
ing Tithe system. Then, with respect to 
the Reform of Municipal Corporations, 
does the Speech hold out any hope of 
{speedy and effective measures on that 
Kar from it. <All distinet de- 
claration respecting it is avoided, on the 
poor pretext that the Report of the Com- 
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missioners has not yet been received. Does 
his Majesty’s Government want the Re- 
port of the Commissioners to inform them 
that the existing Corporation system is 
unjust, oligarchical, and corrupt? Did 
they never hear of the Corporation of 
Leicester? Did they never hear of the 
Corporation of Bath? Did they never 
hear of the Corporation of Dublin? It 
is well known that the maintenance of 
Orange power in Ireland depends on the 
continuance of the Corporation system. 
In the absence of a Parliament in Ireland 
the Corporation of Dublin has assumed 
the most extravagant and unjustifiable 
powers. It is enough to show the cha- 
racter of that Corporation to state, that, 
although since the year 1792, Catholics 
have been eligible to admission into that 
Corporation, not a single Catholic has, 
during that long period, been admitted. 
I trust that, on these points, at least, 
whatever may be the fate of the question 
immediately ‘before us, some notice may 
be introduced into the address on the 
Report, some pledge that this House will 
interpose, and, by an effectual Corporate 
Reform, defeat the machinations of faction 
in Ireland. That the Orange faction is 
most injurious in Ireland, no honourable 
man will deny; and I am sure IT may 
confidently appeal to the hon. Member 
for Coleraine, to say what an Orange mob 
is in the north of that country. Am I 
wrong in apprehending that the present 
Government will give every possible aid 
to the Orange faction in Ireland? Are 
they not filling the Bench with Tory 
Barristers ? Have not the Members of the 
Government been distinguished through- 
out life by their unrelenting opposition 
to Catholics, and by their hostility to the 
just claims of the Irish people? I will 
now conclude; for I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of making some further observations 
on the bringing up of the Report. I feel 
that my country will not receive justice 
at the hands of the present Administration. 
Their accession to power has _ palsied the 
cause of freedom throughout Europe. 
There is not an oppressor of his people, 
there is not a tyrant, who was not delighted 
with it. There is not an oppressed indi- 
vidual, there is not a struggler against 
tyranny, who did not hear of it with dis- 
may [*‘ No! No!”] I say, ‘Yes! yes!” 
In Portugal, in Russia, the friends of abso- 
lute authority were all rejoiced at the 
occurrence, The Polish mothers will now 
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be allowed to weep and wail, without any 
interposition on our part, lest the delicacy 
of the Russian Autocrat should be oftended 
The friends of liberty over the whole globe 
will **hide their diminished heads,” and 
the enemies of liberty will exult. 1 and 
my friends have been taunted by the 
Gentlemen opposite, who have character- 
ised our union with the Whigs as a rope 
of sand, and who have predicted that, 
although I now support the Whigs, dheould 
the W higs come into power | shall with- 
draw that support, and call for a Repeal 
of the Union, They are mistaken. All I 
shall call upon the Whigs to do when they 
return to power will be, first, to amend 
the Reform Bill, correcting its machinery 
in such a manner as to render it as effective 
in Treland as it is in England; secondly, 
after providing sufficiently for the tem- 
poral and spiritual wants of the Protestant 
Church in Lreland, to apply the surplus of 
the Ecclesiastical revenue in that country 
to purposes of religion and charity, as 
specified in the measure of my noble 
Friend near me; and thirdly, and lastly, to 
introduce a thorough Reform in the Cor- 
porations of the country, so as to place 
them under popular control, Such are 
the measures which, let who will be in or 
out of office, shall have my support. If 
Iam asked whether I mean to propose the 
Repeal of the Union, my answer is, that 
I will suspend that operation should the 
three measures which I have described be 
carried into effect, in order to see what 
may be their result; and that, if they 
should fail in producing the beneficial 
results which may justly be expected 
from them, I will then propose the Repeal 
of the Union. Repealers and Radicals 
have been charged with coalition, Why 
have they so coalesced? Because the 
liberties of the country are in danger. 
Let the country reflect on the efforts made 
by the friends of the present Government 
during the late election. If, on the one 
side, were placed the profit which they 
had gained by the immense and profligate 
waste of money, and, on the other, the 
loss which the cause of religion had sus- 
tained, [ put it to the right hon, President 
of the Board of Trade, whose powers of 
calculation are so well known, to say, if a 
worse bargain could possibly have been 
made. 

Mr. Baring was at a loss to know why 
the hon. Gentleman applied this observa- 
tion to him personally. 
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Mr. O'Connell: How is it possible that 


the right hon. Gentleman can suppose 
that | meant to make any improper allu- 
sion to him? I was merely speaking of 
his ability in matters of finance. I do 
not mean to say, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has ever heard of these mal- 
practices; still less do I accuse him of 
participation in them. If, however, the 


right hon. Gentleman has not heard of | 
of them now; | 


4 


them before, he has hearc 


{Fers. 





and no man in this House will venture | 


to deny the truth of his charges. I have 
done. I know that [I have been com- 
pelled in the course of my address, to in- 
troduce irritating topics, and raise un- 


pleasant feelings; but if the things [ have | 
uttered are unpleasant to hon. Members | 


to hear, what must be the feelings they 
excite in the breasts of those who are 
/ 


doomed to witness and suffer from them ? | 


Let the House not think that it is my wont 
or pleasure toassailthe defenceless, ormake 


| was for the liberties of his country. 
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tion of which all were weary, and which 
had so long interrupted all the relations 
of civilized and social life in that un- 
happy country. 

Mr. O'Dwyer, amidst the strongest 
manifestations of impatience, persisted in 
demanding a hearmg. The hon. Member 
was understood to complain of the lan- 
guage used by the last speaker towards 
his hon. and learned Friend who had just 
left the House (Mr. O'Connell). He had 
assailed his hon. and learned Friend as 
an agitator. He was an agitator; but it 
The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw) was himself an agitator; but he 
made his agitation auxiliary to his personal 
profit and honour. It was agitation that 
made him a Member of Parliament—it 
was agitation, in like manner, that had 
made him a Privy Councillor—and from 


| the same fertile source the right hon. and 


sport with the character of the stainless | 


and innocent ; but I ever will denounce a 
Government which supports, and is itself 
upheld by, a faction condemned by the 
spirit of laws proposed by themselves. 

Mr. Shaw observed, that it was not his 
intention to detain the House many 
minutes. Without meaning the slightest 
disrespect to the hon. and learned Mem- 
tleman who had just sat down, without in- 
tending to disparage his great talents, or 


| 


learned Gentleman had reaped honours 
which had, in his ease, been squandered 


| and alienated from their right channel as 


the reward of public services. He warned 


| the right hon. and learned gentleman, that 


deny his general power to make an im- | 


pression upon the House, he must plainly 
and in perfect sincerity tell him that his 
speech upon this occasion was an utter 
failure, and that he had made no impres- 
sion whatever upon the House that night. 
He understood that he should have an 
an opportunity upon the bringing up of 
the Report to make a few observations. 
He was in that House as an independent 
Member of the United Parliament, pledged 


| Baillie, Col. 


by his feelings and his duty to apply him- | 


self to the promotion of the common in- 
terests of the United Empire. 


be able to show who it was that kept alive 
the spirit of faction in Ireland; for whose 
pleasure and to whose profit that spirit 
was kept up there. He had but one word 
more, which he believed the House would 
be glad to hear; it was, that amongst the 
moderate men of all parties and polities— 


and he was happy to add, of all religions | 


in Ireland, there existed a strong desire 
to get rid of that odious system of agita- 





Upon the | 
bringing up of the Report he hoped to | 


| Baring, F. 


| 
‘ 


he was opposing himself to a power which 
he would find too strong for him. 

The House divided on the original 
Question: Ayes, 302; Noes, 309—Ma- 
jority for the Amendment, 7. 

List of the Ayers. 
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Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. 
Cole, Viscount 
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Cooper, EF. J. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 27, 1835. 


Unnecessary Oatus.]| The Duke 
of Richmond moved the first reading of 
a Bill for the Abolition of Oaths and 
Affidavits, taken and made in various de- 
partments of the State, and to sub- 
stitute declarations in lieu thereof. If 
he got the first reading of the Bill, he 
should move that it be referred to a 
Committee up stairs; and as that was 
his intention, it was probably advisable 
that he should shortly state the nature of 
the bill. Some apology was perhaps due 
from him for undertaking a subject of 
such importance, but having last Session 
moved for a Committee, and having been 
appointed Chairman of that Committee, 
he felt that he ought to embody in the 
Bill their unanimous opinion, especially 
as he agreed with them upon it. The 
first object of the Bill was to enable the 
Lords of the Treasury to dispense with 
oaths, and to substitute declarations in 
all the departments under their control. 
Every man who read the statement he 
was about to make, would be convinced 
of the necessity of the alteration, and 
would see that there were thousands of 
oaths taken in the course of the year that 
were useless. In the Army Pay-office 
there were 86,000 persons, who are 
obliged to take oaths five times in one 
year. There were 47,000 who were 
obliged to take oaths to obtain their half- 
pay. Some of these oaths were clearly 
unnecessary, for when a general officer 
receives his half-pay, he may take it with- 
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out an oath, but if he has lost an arm he 
must swear four times a year that he has 
lost it. The oaths administered to trus- 
tees of turnpikes and to churchwardens 
were likewise unnecessary; and if the 
change only went to abolish the oaths 
taken by churchwardens, it would not 
be undeserving of their Lordships’ atten- 
tion. Churchwardens were called on 
every year to appear before the Ordinary, 
and swear to obey the canons, and some 
of these canons obliged them to swear 
that before the Ordinary they would pre- 
sent every person who was guilty of 
adultery and drunkenness, and among other 
things one which the Catholic Relief Bill 
had by some accident omitted to abolish : 
they swore to present to the Ordinary 
every person who was a defender of 
Popish and Romish doctrines. It was 
not his intention to legislate with regard 
to oaths taken in courts of justice, though 
he believed that some of these, especially 
those taken at the Judges’ Chambers, 
were not taken as they ought to be. He 
should not propose, however, to touch 
them, because he was quite sure that 
those learned and respectable persons, the 
Judges, would, when their attention was 
called to the matter, make some rules of 
Court for the remedy of the evil. 

The Marquess of Lansdown expressed 
his approbation of the course pursued by 
the noble Duke. 

sill read a first time, and referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Jamatca.—Stavery.] The Earl of 
Mulgrave, in rising to ask the Question of 
which he had last night given notice, 
hoped their Lordships would excuse him 
if he first explained the object of the 
Question. It would make the answer 
more satisfactory to them. It was more 
necessary for him to go into this explana- 
tion, because the question of the Abolition 
of NegroSlavery was one respecting which, 
whatever might be their political differ- 
ences, there was in all classes a most 
intense interest; and there was among 
all men, whatever, a strong desire that 
nothing should be done which, from a 
want of due caution, might have an in- 
jurious effect on the measure. The point 
on which he asked for an answer was con- 
nected with the extent of the power that 
was to be placed in the hands of the 
different magistrates of the Colony. Their 
Lordships were aware, that when the Bill 
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for the negroes an intermediate state be- 
tween slavery and ficedom, it was resolved 
that there should be power put into the 
hands of gentlemen not connected by 
property with the Colony, but sent there 
from this country cial magistrates. 
That was, in his opinion, one of 
important principles of the Bill. ft was 
one great point that it took away arbitrary 
punishments by the masters. Another 
great point, as there must be in this inter- 
mediate state ao retionary 
power vested somewhere, E 
sured the execution of impartial 
that the parties who had no interest on 
way or the whose 
hands alone the power of punishment was 
placed; and he might from his own ex- 
perience tell their Lordships, that when 
he explained, which he did about this time 
last year, to about 100,000 negroes their 
hew situation, there was nothing that he 
observed make such an impression upon 
them as the statement, that if they miscon- 
dueted themselves they would be punish- 
ed —not punished by their masters, but by 
Gentlemen who would be sent bv the Kine 
for that purpose, and who neither knew 
them nor their masters, but would act in 


as Spe 


reatdeoree of disc 


as, that it in- 


W 


ustice ; 


+ ! be 
other were those in 


partially between both. During the last 
Session of the Jamaica House of Assembly, 
a representation was made, that the 


number of these special Magistrates sent 
from England was not sufficient, 
call was made on the Government to a 


and a 


- 
? 


the most 
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parish to such an office, would have been 
striking at the root of the Bill. He 
wished to ask the noble Earl opposite, 
whether the conduct of his noble Friend 
of Jamaica, in re- 
fusing his assent to the proposed measure, 
met with the approbation of the 
Government, it assuredly 
have met with the 


Administration. 


Slavery. 


the present Governor 


resent 
most b would 
of the late 
It was a matter of neces- 


as 


approbatio 1 


sitv to know this, that that important 
Cue stion might be set at rest. He did not 
| wish to assume a feeling of party triumph, 
or to recur to past deb or dissensions, 
or doubts to the success of the mea- 
sure. He was content with the words of 





} sailine Ol 


point acertain number of local Magistrates | 


to exercise the duties of special Magis- 
trates in each parish. Tle could not say 


how much he approved of 
his noble Friend i 
that call. 
firm and temperate ; 
felt truly, that he 
refuse, for the application was at variance 
with the spirit of the Act which he 
sent to administer. 
posed alteration would have been to re- 


refusiny to accede 


but his noble friend 


Was 


the conduet of | 
to) 


The manner of the refusal was | 


ee no alternative but to | 


The effect of the pro- 


| ae ee 1: : . 
tue King’s Speech, which, speaking of 

rse under the advice of the Ministers, 
declared that his Majesty entertained the 


There 


:ost confide nt hope S$ of its success. 


was one other pom connected with 
Jamaica. Their Lordships were aware 
that there had been (not religious dissen- 
sions, for there was probably no place in 
the world where there was so little of 
jealousy on that subject) but a great pre- 
judice against those who were called 
Sectarians, among whom were the dis- 


sentin® missionaries, and some even of the 
Church missionaries, who were distin- 
vuished by the name of Evangelicals. The 


lette i he had received showed, that all 
the old animosities tinst these persons 
had 1 ‘run to revive. Even in the House 
of Assembly, and in the public papers, 
which were pub lished two days before the 


the last packet, an | immediately 


after the change of Administration had 


become known on the island, it was said, 
that now that they had got rid of the 
canting hypoerites, and friends of the 


if 


Abolition ; Soave s the 
try what ‘hess could do f 


to 
On 


colonists were 
r themselves, 


this subject, he must assure the noble 
Duke, that the noble Duke was wrone 
when he said, in one of his speeches in 
that Hous El hat the plant rs had much to 


complain of in the conduct of the Mission- 


: : F , 
aries. He had been two years in Jamaica, 


store the arbitrary power of punishment to} and be must say, that in all that he had 
the masters. When he was Governor of} seen, the discretion of the Missionaries 
Jamaica, he had been authorized by the! was only qualled by their zeal. nde 
noble heed (Stanley) then at the head of) these cireumstanee s, he hoped that th 
the Colonial Departnent, to appoint noble pee opposite would give him the 
certain number of gentlemen resident in! assurance, that it was the intention of t! 

the island, but unconnected with the slave! present Government to earry into effect 
property there, to be special Mawistrates th obj ct of the Leos] iture with reeard 
and that authority was rightly conceded ; | to the religions instruction of the negroes, 
but to appoint local Magistrates from each | upon an extensive and eomprehensis 
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plan. This was the more necessary, be- 
cause, though some members of the 
Church of Jamaica were as ready to for- 


ward the education of the negroes as weré 
the dissenting Missionaries, and mixed 
with them as readily and freely, that was 
not the case with all, and could not be the 
ease, if the violent language he had 
ailuded to seemed to receive a sanction 
from the present Administration. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that he was 
not in the least degree desirous of under- 
valuing the great importance of the sub- 
ject; and he could assure their Lordships, 
that he felt as anxious as one to see 

carried into full effect, every part. of the 


anv 


provisions of the law for the abolition of 


=~. The first vote he had ever hie 
in Parliament, had contribut d to swell 
that majority which had decreed that the 
final abolition of slavery 
early period, take place ; and though he 
had not taken an active part in that 
measure (as, indeed, he did not often take 
in any measure, when his duty did not eall 
on him to do so), still he had always done 
every thing to assist in carrying into effect 
that decision, and in preparing for that 
consummation to which we had now arrived. 
Having said thus much of his conduct as 
an individual, he should now speak of his 
conduct in a public capacity. He should 
state what was his first 
appointment to his present office. 
to send to the 
now the having 
satisfied himself of the general character 
of his conduct there. and reco! 
the change of Administration frequently 
produced a change of men in the Colonies 
in places of trust and confidence, and re- 
collecting, too, that one of the noble Mar- 
quess’s predecessors had been relieved from 
the Government of that island without any 
reason assigned, or disapprobation of his 
conduct expressed — recollecting these 
things, he wrote to the noble Marquess, at 
once, to request him only to consider the 
advancement of the great cause in which 
he was engaged, and to retain the office 
which he and he had 
the noble Marquess the support of the 
Government in the execution of his duty 
in everything that could tend to the com- 
plete success of the measure which cir- 
cumstances called on him to administer 
He had not yet received an 
his communication, 


should, at an 


It was 
noble Marquess who was 


Governor of Jamaica, 


tt ’ . 
filled ; promised 


answer to 
though he might ex 
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pect it daily. He knew that the noble 
Marquess might consider removal from 
office as a matter of course; but after 
the request so made, he trusted that 
the noble Marquess would — still 

Government the benefit of his services. 
With respect to the intention of confining 
the execution of the law between master 
and appreutice to the special stipendiary 
Magistrates, to the exclusion of the local 
Magistrates, he stated without hesitation 
that he had already conveyed to the noble 
Marquess his Majesty’s approbation of t! 4g 


Slavery. 


five 


course which the ous Marquess had f 
lowed, in the answer he pave to the xe. 
dress on that subject, and a statement 


that there ition whatever to 
chant of the instructions which 
he had ri ceived, At the saine time he 
must be permitted to say that the 
tion of the planter was one of extreme 
hardship, and justified complaint. In the 
distribution of special Mazistrates sent 
out from this country, thirty were allotted 
for Jamaica. Those who knew the dutics 
to be performed by these Magistrates, the 
geographical character of the country, and 
the impossibility of acting with eflect with 
a small number of Magistrates, must be 
aware that thirty were not enough. Re- 
presentations of the most urgent descrip- 
tion had been made on this subject, and 
his right hon. predecessor in office had 
taken on himself, wisely, justly, and ne- 
cessarily, to make a cor nsiderable addition 
to the number of stipendiary Magistrates. 
Be, himself, had ad ded a few mc re; and 


was no inter 


re any one 


| : 
Sittha- 


he had now the satisfaction to believe 
that they would, without any great in- 


rience, be able effectively to dis- 
charge their duties. The thirty had been 
increased to sixty-one. We should not 
pled ge himself that the Governor might 
not, in the exercise of his diseretion, ap- 
point local Magistrates to the office of 
stipendiary Magistrates. If he did, they 
would be under his observation. It was 
not probable that the Governor would do 
so; but if he did, they would be rare ex- 
ceptions ; for the Governor’s opinion was 
an opinion in which he (Lord Aberdecn) 
fully concurred, that the execution of the 
Act should be left as much as possible in 
the hands of the stipendiary Magistrates. 
There was, however, a peculiarity in this 
for which he was not able to account. 
the their exelusion 
adhered to strictly; but in all 


Case, 
In Jamaic: “le 
ho atarea rife for 


had 


heen 
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the other Colonies local Magistrates had 
been invested with the powers of the sti- 
pendiary Magistrates. He had heard no 
complaint of the practice. As, however, 
the Governor of Jamaica was of opinion 


that that practice could not with advantage | ¢ 


be extended to that island, he had not 
the least intention of altering that whieh 


he hoped would be found of benefit to all, | 


The other question, or assurance, which 


the noble Earl had asked for, was one 


{Fes 


} 
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[it more cordially than he did. Tt was the 


same with regard to other Bills which he 
throueh 


" } 


might oppose in their passage 
ri : 


| Parhament; but when once passed, there 

was no one who was more willing to ex- 
cute their enactments, according to th 

‘intentions of Parliament, and of tho 


who had proposed them. 


e | i “go ai 
he Earl of Repon was happy to beable 
i re’. 


ito state from all he could learn on the 


lsubject, that the success of the 


which he felt no difficulty whatever about. | 


He was aware, that great animosity had 
prevailed on the subject of Missionaries im 
the island of Jamaica; and thouch he 
would not say with the noble Mar! that 
their zeal had never outrun their disere- 
tion, still he was ready to deelare that 
they should receive all ‘the protection ol 
the law in their good works, which we 

not only lawful but laudable. With re- 
spect to religious instruction, without it 
the Act would be productive of no bles- 
If they did not exert 
efforts to give instruction to the negroes, 
those persons at the end of their appren- 
ticeship would be free in body but slaves 
in mind, and instead of a biessing their 
freedom would be a curse. He was ready 
to admit that a prejudice existed against 
the Missionaries, but he himself looked for 
their most useful and active co-operation 
in eilecting that which he considered in- 
dispensable, and he should be most happy 
to give them such an assurance as would 
tranquillize all doubts on the subject. He 
hoped that this answer would be deemed 
satisfactory to the noble Earl; the spirit 
in which it was given, he surely could not 
complain of. But 
must say, on his own behalf, that he was 





sings, VILOFOUS 


glad he had been enabled to give it, for | 
he had just heard that he had very re- | 


cently been held up as an enemy to th 
human race, and that it had be Lic 
that it was monstrous that to his care 
should be intrusted the happiness of so 


many millions of persons. He assured 


he (Lord Aberdeen) | 


sanguine friends could desire. 


{ 


'hon. Friend the remedy for the evil | 


Abolition 





Act was likely to be as complete as tts most 


t ] 
Hetook that 
opportunity of saving, that conusiierim 


ic nature of the duties of th SiIPeNnedary 


lagi trates, and the qualifie tions re 
quired for their office, their remuneration 
was not sufficl nt. He thoneht, Loo, that 
he number of the Chureh clergy provided 
for the religious education of the people, 
was not suilicient, 
rd Brougham agreed with his noble 
Mriend, that the numbers of the special 
Magistrates and the clerev were not snuf- 


ficient. He had himself brought the 
matter of the insuthciency of the numbers 
of the special Magistrates, under the 
notice of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), 
formerly at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment, and afterwards under that of 
his right hon. Friend; and by his right 
add 
been begun, and it now appeared to have 
been completed by the noble Earl Oppo- 
site. 


Lord Se 


ford said, that he deemed this 


}to be a most important question, and he 


assured the Tlouse that he was not in- 


| fluenced by any spirit of distrust towards 


his Miajestv’s Ministers. Tle sympathised 


1 


jin the hope that those Ministers had ex- 


ultimate suc- 


mea : 
pressed, of confidence in the 

. ‘ 47 
cess of the great experiment that had been 
made upon the Colonies, and as an indi- 


oe eee ae 
(Vicual Ae 


should lose no opportunity of 


the objects of the Act of last 


sion. He was willing to offer his tes- 
{timony, the testimony of an eye-witness, 
io the impartial, able, and beneficial con- 


their Lordships that he was no enemy to | 


the human race, nor was he an enemy to 


the orator of the human race, who had | 


made the accusation. 

The Duke of Wellington begged to say 
that he had opposed the Abolition Bull 
most sincerely ; but that, with respect to 


that Bill, be could assure their Lordships 


that when it became the flaw of the land, 


there was no one who wished surceess to 


Inet of his noble Friend near him (Lord 


Mulerave) in the execution of his duties 
of the Island of 
The great difficulty that now prevailed in 
the Colonies was to adopt the | ne eXist 


as Governor Jamaica. 


ing system of slave cultivation, to the pro- 
visions of the new law. On this subject 
much would depend on the co-operation 
of 1] 


i? 


tuhabitants of the Colontes: but 
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still they had not the power of enforcing 
obedience on the part of the negroes. He 
fully admitted the propriety of placing 
this power of coercion in the hands of im- 
partial persons, for it would have been 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Bill to 
place that power in the hands of any one 
of those classes over whom, or in whose 
favour it was to be exercised. It was not 
only necessary that those gentlemen, in 
whose hands the power was lodged, should 
be well qualified for their duties, but that 
they should be sufficiently numerous to 
perform that duty with effect. He trusted 
that Ministers would not, on account of 
a small saving, risk the chance of incal- 
cnlable mischief, which might ensue, if 
this part of the machinery of the Bill were 
to fail. With respect to the Missionaries, 
he believed that the hostility against them 
in the Colonies had subsided, and he be- 
lieved that it had always been more of a 
political, than a religious character. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that since 
he had been in office he had already been 
actively engaged in devising a general 
scheme of education throughout the Co- 
lonies ; but before any general plan could 
be adopted, much information was indis- 
pensable, which had not yet been pro- 
cured. ‘Ihe system would necessarily re- 
quire a very considerable expenditure, and 
before coming down for any Parliamentary 
grant, it would be necessary to ascertain 
what sums could be derived from the Co- 
lonies, and what might be contributed 
from the benevolent associations. It was 
his wish that the number of stipendiary 
Magistrates in Jamaica should be eighty ; 
but the House must be aware that all ap- 
pointments above thirty were contrary to 
law, and that the government of the island 
of Jamaica had declared that sixty would 
be a sufficient number. 

The Earl of Mulgrave said, that the ori- 
ginal number of Magistrates in bis opin- 
ion, had been insuthcient, their salaries 
were inadequate; but he was rather in- 
clined to believe that sixty would be a 
sufficient number. 

The conversation was dropped. 
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wished to know, whether the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, con- 
templated making the New Boroughs Cor- 
porations, and if so, whether he intended 
to establish the election of the public officers 
on the foundation of the 10/. franchise. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the question involved so many important 
points, that he was not prepared at the 
moment to give an answer as to the course 
which Government intended to pursue. 
That in the New Boroughs provision ought 
to be made for an efficient police, and the 
due administration of justice, he had no 
doubt: the measures he had introduced 
in furtherance of these objects in the me- 
tropolis, evinced what his views on these 
points were. Whether it was in contem- 
plation to extend corporations was another 
question: he would not say that he should 
object to the principle of such a measure, 
but, in the first place, he was not quite 
sure that the towns themselves were de- 
sirous of such a distinction, and even if 
they were, it was not to be granted without 
the most serious consideration. The Report 
of the Municipal Commissioners would 
throw a very great light on this subject. 
He was under an impression that the Bill 
which Lord Brougham had introduced, for 
the purpose of giving the New Boroughs 
corporations, had not met with the univer- 
sal assent of the towns themselves. The 
great expense incurred in incorporating 
a town was felt as a very great objection, 
At any rate, it was advisable that the ques- 
tion should be postponed, at least till the 
House had had an opportunity of consider- 
ing the Municipal Commissioners’ Repost, 
from which it would appear whether it was 
advisable to increase the number of bo- 
roughs, and if it were advisable, what 
defects in the present system were to be 
avoided. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that he be- 
lieved the borough he represented was de- 
sirous of placing the election of its public 
officers on the principle of the 102. fran- 
chise, but he was not so certain that they 
would approve of the introduction of a 
system of police resembling the metro- 
politan. 

Mr. Cobbett hoped that, whatever might 
be done with reference either to new or old 
boroughs, the House would resist the in- 
troduction to any of them of such a Bour- 
bon police force as disgraced the me- 
tropolis--a set of spies going sneaking 
about in coloured clothes, 
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Tue Appress 1N ANSWER TO THE 
Kine’s Speecu—Reporr.| Sir Edward 
Knatchbull appeared at the Bar with the 
Report on the Address. 

Ou the question, that it be brought up, 

The Chancellor of the Hachequer said 
it would be most convenient, as well as 
most respectful to the House, that he 
should at once explain the course which 
he intended to pursue. If he had not last 
night answered the question put to him by 
a noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), it was from 
no disrespect either to him or to the House, 
or from an unwillingness to afford the 
House any information in his power, or 
from any desire to take any unfair advan- 


tage; but he had wished, in a matter of 


such great importance, to have a little 
time for making up bis mind as to what 
course to pursue, and to avoid the incon- 
venience and possible danger of acting un- 
der the momentary influence of temper and 
disappointment. He bore in mind the dis- 
agreeable consequences which not unfre- 


quently resulted from hasty declarations of 


a determination to abide ‘by a resolution 
which subsequent 
abandon. Tie had before him the vision 
of the division on the Malt-tax last Ses- 
sion. There was another reason why he 
had not answered the noble Lord’s ques- 
tion, the debate had continued for three 
nights, and it appeared likely that it 
might continue a night or two more ; for 
there were a number of Gentlemen 
had evinced a desire to speak on the Ques- 
tion who had not yet addressed the House, 
and many who, from accidental and other 


causes force one to 


who 


causes, had not had an opportunity of 


voting, Under these circumstances hy 
had, in the first moment, doubted whether 
the opinion of the Llouse had been fairly 
taken ; but from the inquiry he had since 
made, he was satisfied that the decision of 


the previous night, conveyed the sense of 


the majority of the House, and he had, 
therefore, made up his mind not to en- 
deavour to subvert that decision by another 
division, though such a course was per- 
fectly open to him. If the resolution he 


vad thus come to should have the ettcet of 
had tl to should | t} ttect of 


preventing further delay, he should be 
doubly satisfied, 

The Report was brought up, and read. 
On the question, that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Hume said, it had been his inten- 
tion to have addressed the House on the 
bringing up of the Report; but the an- 


lobservations to meke 
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nouncement he had just heard had induced 
him to alter the course he had contem 

plated pursuing. Hon. Members on the 
other side of the House described the 
Opposition party as divided among them- 
selves. ‘They might be so in some par- 
ticulars, but on one point they were 
unanimous; and that point was, to turn 
Ministers out as soon as possible. They 
would find that the Reform party was 
not that rope of sand which their enemies 
designated them, but they were united as 
one man in this great object. He would 
state the nature of his intended Amend- 
ment, which him a much 
simpler method of taking the seuse of the 
House, and he should have merely added 
it to the original Address. It ran thus :— 
** We cannot but express our deep regret 
that vour Majesty should have been advised 


to call to your Councils men in whom the 


secmed to 


people and their Representatives have no 
contidence, under the belicf that they will 
not carry into cfileet those improvements 
the Reform Act, 


would flow from 


to which your Majesty's present Ministers 


which 


were tenaciously opposed in all its stages.” 
There modes of 


from the 


however, 


nts 


we're, 


many 
arriving at the same p and 
speech and iterpretation of the learned 
Sergeant, the Member for Leicester, (Mr. 
was quite clear that the vote 
the 
he meant to have submitted. 
The hon. learved Member had Sali, 


that he did not like the 


Cioulburn), it 
of last nicht was 
Amendment 


Lantamount to 


and 
4 ] ‘ 
Lmerpdincne, 


because it an un-KEnelish mode ot 


Was 


' 
proceeding, to take a roundabout way, 


. , 1 ! 
tistead of a direct onc, to reach the boii 


at which you wished to arrive; for, said 
he, “ft is generally understood that the 
real object of the Amendment is the 
expulsion of Ministers from their places.” 


He admitted that his object’ was accom 

plished in obtaining the assent of the 
House to the noble 
Lord, and he should therefore be enilty of 
»avatl himself of 


Amendment of thi 


an indiscretion were hie t 
that opportunity to crente a discussion 
Amendment which 
had, 

| 


upon an he meant to 


support. If however, one or two 


upon points which 
it appeared to him had not been properly 
noticed in the course of the debate, and 
to those points he would. strictly confine 
himself in the observations which he was 
about to offer to their notice. H 
sidered that the debate which had taken 
place was a debate on party; and as he 


COn- 
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was no party man himself 
vented the Hon. Member 
his sentence]. We repeated the assertion, 
that he was no party man. He had 
opposed both the Tories and the Whigs 
avain and again; and he could bring cases 
io the recollection of the right hon, Baro- 
net tu which he and others bad kept him 
in office more than once by not 
in the factious opposition of mere party. 
Ile was anxious to show, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cumberland, 
who had last night heaped so much abuse 
on the hon. Gentleman who sat on the 
Opposition side of the Honse, had more 
than once, in the course of bis Parliament- 
ary career, directed a factious Opposition 
against Government. One he 
was sure that the House would recollect; 
it was on the point, whether the 
<e or ‘* general distress,” 
in the answer to the 

hrone. The richt hon. Klember 
had ealied them 

of factions men, leagued together for 
Government—a rope 


if 


[laughter pre- 


from concluding 


joining 


instance 


words 
distress,” should 
be inserted \ddress 
trom the’ 


for Cumberland 


a band 
the 
destruction ¢ 
they were 


sand—a Babe | Opj yOsition, 


a Babel Op ppositto n, they were rendered a 
little less of a B ied Opposition by being 
relieved from the encumbrance of the 
alliance of men who had scareely any 
principle at all to boast of. Of this he 
saw sure, that the rleht hon. Baronet and 


hisfriends around him were —— mis- 
takenas to the object of the present Oppo- 
sition, The object, to the attainment of 
which he had pee anety looked during the 
last twenty years of his politieal life, was 
reduction of the of 
id a reformation of abuses; and, 
account, he 


the burthens the 


people, at 
that thought Una th 


On ( 
learned 


observations made by the hon. and 

Member for Yarmouth and the hon. and 
callant Member for Lincoln were, at any 
rate, not applicable to him. had been 


out by those hon. Members— 
indeed had been the burthen of their 


song the other night—that the Opposition 


thrown 


4 
ii 


was anxious to turn the Tories out of 
office in order to get into office them- 
selves [** Hear, hear”). Won. Gentle- 


men cried out “hear, hear,” but let them 
show a single case, if they could, in which 
he had ever exhibited any such anxiety. 

that such a thing 


His friends well knew 
and the 


had never entered his 

asserti void truth, and 
ag only hazarded becaus q seers (ere 

was aera yazarcea Decause notning eise in 


the shape of anargument could be brought 


, ’ r} 
mind, 


hn wea 


£ ’ 
entirely 
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of 


ithat declaration of the 


ir ' 
formed 
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against his side of the House. Why did 
he oppose the Tories? Because, during 
the long reign which they bad had, 
could track their progress by the vontision 
and misery which they had created, and 
because the experience which he had thus 


gleaned of their disposition convinced him 


he 


that they were ine apable of change. It 
now rice out, that the prom ises of the 
right hon. Baronet—the pioneers as it 


were of the measures to be introduced by 
rnment—were to be entirely set 
right hon. Baronet, with a 
manliness for which be eave him all due 
had told the House and the country 
that i was unchanged, and therefore the 
country ls; right to expect that he 
would adopt the same line of public duty 
which he and his colleagues hi sd followed 
before the turned out of in 


Gov: 


eA 
IS 
aside. ‘Lhe 

ae 
creat, 


a a 


y were office, 


1830. They had been told by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Inverness that 


right hon. Baronet 
bond of the Minis- 
and havine observed the evils 
always followed the domination 
a high Church party as was now 
thought that that declaration 
Was most ominous to the country. The 
right hon. Baronet had evidently come 


the union of 
terial party, 
which had 
of such 
in power, he 


forward to mp a dominant ultra- 
Church party, and to maintain all the 
property of the Church for Ecclesiastical 
purposes, instead of acceding to such a 


rational distribution of it as the people 
demanded. He had been sorry—no, he 
F could scarcely say that he had been sorry 
—-to see the conduct which had been Pur 
| sued by the noble Member for Lane ashire, 
| und the section which he commanded. 
l‘ihey had heard something about ‘* the 





tail’ 
but it 
like 
land, 


on the Opposition side of the House, 
now turned out that the noble Lord, 
his great political antagonist in Tre- 
had got a tail too. But be it tail or 
no, this he would say, that a more un- 
natural junction, a more unhallowed 
coalition of parties, had never taken place 
since he had been in Parliament, than 
that which had taken place last night. 
The noble Lord and his friends had acted 
for years in op position to the right hon. 
Baronet, and in concurrence with the hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 


louse. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, who had so 


long acted with him and his friends near 
him, had declared, not many weeks ago to 
his constituents in Cumberland, that he 
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difiered on all points from the members | Lennox that it wes to be a congregation 
of the present Administration. Moreover, | of pious Christians. Mr. Lochmere Char! 
the right hon, Baronet bad said last night} ton, Mr. Tenerk i Mr. Richards, re- 
that he had no confidence whatever in | joiced to hear that they were wonderfully 
them; and yet, with a strange incon-| clever men, whose former lives and pro- 
sistency, which he left the right hon. Baro- | fessions were not to be inquired into, In 
net and his constituents to settle, he had | the midst of these useful explanations, the 


joined the thick-and-thin supporters of | ex-Radical Rioeaber for —_ rland and 
that Administration, and had given his | ex-First Lord of the Admiralty appear d 
vote to the Chancellor of the Excheqrer. | on the stage.” The article ‘as n agin i d 


Vor his own part, he was delighted at that 
event. He would vo further, and say 
that he wished the right hon. Member for 
Cumberland had taken othee under the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth.  [n- 
deed, nothing would give him greater plea- 
sure than to see the right hon. Member for} He wished the right hon, Member 
Cumberland and the noble Member for} for Cumberland joy of his party; but 
Lancashire, and all their party, join the | he must deny that any of them were 


ribe their deliberations, and con- 
by announcing that the party 
by Mr. Hughes Hughes, Sir J. 
Hi and Mr. Richards, procecded 
omnibus, three cabs, and a 


Pd se oa 
oach, to Lord Stanley’s house. 








present Administration. Nothing else | distinguished as steady iteformers.— 
was wanting to satisfy the pe op! -of Ene- | fie would take the hon. Member for 
land as to who were and who were not | Neweastle, who was one of them—a 
true Retormers—to discover to then: whe | youat, he must call him, of this Enetish 
were the wolves in sheep's clothing, who jtail Lhe right hen. Member for Cum. 
were prowl ng about ull they could find a berland, who for many years had assisted 
fold) in which they could enjoy the good | him in making out the lists on divisions, 
things of office. It was the declarations | had described that hon. Baronet as always 


of these men that had induced the House, } uncertain and unsteas 
after it had agreed tothe 147th Clause of | vote could never 
the Chureh ‘Temporalities Bill, to revoke | the division. t that time they (he 
its decision, and to repeal that Clause by | and Sir J. Graham) had two lists—one ot 
a majority of 880 which it had ‘arried | out-and-out Tories, and the other of eut- 
originally almost without a division. Tle} and-out Whigs. They had also a third 
had been anxious to find out who consti- | for loose fish, who made Whig-speech: 


V, asa person Wiiose 


tuted this party, this tail. He had looked at | and wave ‘Tory-votes, and of those who 
the newspapers, and be fancied that he had | figured on this third lst, the hon. M 
there found out their names. The right; ber for Neweastle was one. ‘This, then, 


> | i i +} : ’ 66 ot Kae. Etal ”» 
hon. Baronet, when he was asked for their | was one ef th ‘steady Reformer 
names last night, had refused to vive them, | Another of these steady Reformers \ 
but had said *t You will see their names in| the hon. Member for Shoreham. ‘That 


the papers of to-morrow; you may then ion. Member had opposed the Reform 
judge of their strength, aud may satisfy | Bill; and, therefore, ii he were a Reformer, 
yourself whether they have not always | he was only a Reformer on the new sys- 
been steady supporters of the old Whig tem. Then, there was the noble Member 
system.” Now, he had looked at the | for Lynn, the Member for South Shields 
newspapers, and as the tight hon. Baronet | and the Member for Wictonshire, all Ri 

had told him to look in the newspapers for | formers of the same milk-and-water cha- 
the list of his newly-formed allies, he sup- | racter. All these hon, Members were now 
posed that the right hon. Baronet must 
have sent the list to them himself. [t was 
stated, that at the meeting of the Stauley 
section, which took place yesterday at the | would find his new allies but half-and- 
King’s Arms, Palace-yard, “ I ord George | haif friends, who were always waiting to 
Bentinck was there arm-in-arm with Mr. | see in What direction the wind would blow. 
Hughes Hughes, to whom he was explain- | It was a great advantage to all parties that 
ing that theirs was to be a party especially | these hon, Members had acted as they had 
of gentlemen, while Sir Andrew Agnew’s | done, as the co untry would now see that 
holy countenance lit up with joy ou learn- | the House was divided into two great par- 
ing from Lord George and Lord Arthur | ties-—Reformers and no-Reforme Iie 


rallvine under the bauner, not of their old 
riend, but of their old antagonist, the 


: ; : ree 
ricot non, iiember fot lamworth, wno 
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thought that the right hon. Member for 
Cumberland bad been most peculiarly un- 
fortunate in defending his recent change 
of opinion. If ever any man was entitled 
to be considered a Member of a factious 
Opposition, that right hon. Baronet was 
the man, for he joined in every division 
against Government which took place 
during the first fifteen years he was in the 
House. Yet he now talked of factious 
Opposition, 
sand, and denounced them as anxious to 
subvert the Institutions of the 
He threw dirt on men who were at least 


country. 


as wise and good as himself, and vilified | 


those whom he praised up to the moment 
of deserting them. Hasty converts were 
generally the most zealous agents, and it 
appeared as if the right hon. Baronet was 
determined to be one of those who proved 
his zeal in favour of his new opinions by 
the rancour with which he attacked his 
old. The right hon. Member for Cum- 
berland and the noble Lord, the Member 
for Lancashire might cover, if they could, 
their inconsistency in the step which they 
had taken lastnight; he would say nothing 
more On it at prese om but would leave the 

rishthon. Baronet and histailto their own 
reHectious . heconeratulat dtheright hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) on the friends 
he had thus acquired; he congratulated 
the Reformers still more on the 
which they had acquired in’ losing 
supporters, for he would at any time rather 
meet an open cnemy than a pre 
fricnd, who only smiled upon him to betray 
him, the bad had the satis 


faction of be the Tortes and all the 


wai 
such 


‘tended 


lieformers 
rating 
Their triumph was thus a 


victory, for it wasa triumph over 


Stanley party. 
double 


those who acte ‘d upon some principle, and, | 


also over those who acted upon none at 
all, dle was sorry that the hon. and 
learned Member for Letcester was not in 
his place, for he had been anxious to say 
a word or two to that hon. and learned 
Gentleman. His hon. friend the Member 
for Derbyshire, in the able and eloquent 
speech which he had made last night, had 
said that whatever acquisitions they might 
have made m the talents of 
Members, 
modesty in 
maiden spec 


other new 
there 
that Member, who, in his 
h, spared nobody, | but abused 
everyb ody who differed from him inopinion, 
He had been too lone accustomed to such 
idle abuse to care for it himself, and he 
would therefore pass it by without farther 


called his opponents a rope of 


which | 


was evidently no want of 
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notice. ‘here was, however, one obser- 
vation m the hon. and learned Member's 
speech which had great weight in inducing 
him to withhold his own Amendment.— 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 
that “the Amendment evidently raised this 
question, shall we or shall we not reject 
the present Ministry? and that it was a 
vote “ withholding all confidence from 
the Ministry.” He took the Amend- 
ment on that ground, and he hoped that 
they would carry to the foot of the Throne 
an Address, stating, that the Commons of 
Eneland hi a no confidence in the present 
Administration. The hon. and learned 
Member for Le had also asked, 
Will any man compare Lord Chancellor 
Brougham with Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and take the Great Seal from the 
latter to place it in possession of the 
former? He was quite ready to take the 


icester 


|whole public life 2 Lord Brougham and 


Lord Lyndhurst ; 
to compare the 


to that of 
he was quite ready, also, 
merits of their private characters, aud he 
said that the character ef Lord Lyndhurst 
sunk when placed in the balance agamst 
What! would 


compare 


compare it 


403 man of fairness 
Lord L yndhurst to | ie Brouczham as the 
friend of libe rty, the advocate of universal 


freedom, the promoter of liberal edueca- 


comnit 


knowledge, 


human race ? 


tron, the extender of In 
and the benefactor of the 
What was Lord Lyndhurst? He 


than 


Was au 


apostate— a notorious apostate from the 

principles of his early vouth, ‘There were 

linany hon, Members in the Tlouse 

|}who could prove it. They remembered 

the time when he was” brought from 
} 





; :, 
America, where he had been educated tm 


republican principles, and where he had 


imbibed doctrines, whieh he afterwards 
openly profe ssed, far more radical than 
any which he he * ever avowed. [In pub- 


lic life there was no comparison between 
Lord Brougham and the noble Lord now 
on the Woolsack, and in private life Lord 
Brougham was as much superior to Lord 
Lyndhurst as one man could be to another. 
He was prepared to prove that assertion. 
What! were they to sit still and to be 
brow-beaten when they were challenged 
to make comparisons between the noble 
Lord who now held the Great Seal and 
his predecessor? If the right hon, 
Baronet thought it consistent with his 
duty to stop the reply he should also have 
thought it consistent with bis duty to stop 


—— 








a 








oe 
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the challenge. He repeated, that Lord 
Brougham was in every respect, public 
and private, a superior man to Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Lord Brougham might have been 
led into some errors by his wish to identify 
himself with the people, and to share their 
feelings. ‘That he had been led astray by 
that wish was all that could be urged 
against Lord Brougham, and, therefore, he 
would never allow such scandals, such un- 
merited obloquy as had been unsparingly 
cast upon that noble Lord, to pass unre- 
proved in his presence. 
upon the comparison which the hon. and 
learned Member for Leicester had drawn 
between the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Palmerston, as Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He eee, that 
on points of military knowledge, the Duke 
of Wellington was infinitely the superior | 
of the noble Lord, but in matters of poli | 
tics, as the friend of civil and religious 

liberty, Lord Palmerston was as much 

above the Duke of Wellington as the 

Duke of Wellington was above Lord Pal 

merston in point of military talent. Lord 
Palmerston was no warrior, but he 
better qualified to hold the 
partment than the noble Duke who 
succeeded him. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also instituted a com- 
sir Re Peel and Lord 


to muke 


One word also | 


was 
hy ty 
roreicen we- 
! 
7 


id | 


parison between + 
Melbourne. Now, 
this comparison, for he was ready to give 
the right hon. redit for the 
independent course which he had fol- 
lowed on many occasions. Ile must, 
look at them as Reformers; and as 
Reformers he thought Lord Melbourn: 
far the best of the two. [Tle could hav 
wished that the hon. and learned Member 
for Leicester had 
still further between the 
late and the present Administration , for 
he would then have undertaken to prove 
that the principles and characters of the 
Members of the late Administration were 
far preferable and much more conducive 
to the progress of Reform, and the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people, than 
those of the present Ministry. From the 
tone in which the hon. and learned Mem- | 
ber had addressed the House, one would | 
have supposed that he had been returned 
to it by one of the purest constituencies 
in the country. Now, after the character 
which had been given by a high legal | 
functionary to the Corpor: ation of Leices- | 
ter, and after the unblushing corrup- | 


it was dilffieult 


Baronet great ¢ 


ever, 


carried bis comparison 


Members of the 


queath it? The fact was, 


\ 

| Gentleman ought 
| 
i 
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tion and bribery which it had practised 
from time immemorial in the election of 
Members of Parliament for that town, 
it was too bad for the hon. and learned 


Gentleman, who was returned under 
its influence and patronage to taunt 


the hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
Opposition Benches with not representing, 
the opinions of the people of England, who 
returned them. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman represented one of the 
corrupt and rotten Corporations in Kng- 
land, and vet he presumed to talk to the 
ltepresentatives of free and independent 
constituencies of the want of purity visible 
in the mode of their election! The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also told the House 
that “ the country wanted a firm and good 
Government.” He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that this was what 

the country wanted, but would he cet a 
cood Government from the Tories? All 
thetr deeds —all their efforts had foi years 


, , é 
ist been directed to prevent the people 


; 
1’ 

) 

from obtamme a 


most 


cood Government, and 


to seeure a bad Government im power. 


} I> ¢ 


The right hon. Baronet had spoken as if 


} ‘7 
He (.49r. 


Hume 


ne } 
LO OLLI? ll th 


} was desirous to bring back 
e Members of the late Admi- 


nistration. If the right hon. Baronet really 
thousht so, he was very much mistaken. 
He would brn baek all of them that 
were wood for anvthing, and, let him add 
to them whom he micht, th ey could not 


be worse than the cecupants of otlice who 


were then sitth on the other side of the 
Honse. | Laughter, The hon. and learned 
Member for Yarmouth cheered what he was 
i saying. ‘That reminded him, that the hon. 
nd learned Gentleman bad ealled the Op- 
position a setoft dangerous men, a factious 
band,a knot of anarchists and revolution- 


ists, without character and without pre 


perty. Now, was the hon. und learned 
Gentleman warranted bv fact in using this 
lancuage, Ol bebe ete like this lan: cuage ¢ 


I Cscentlemen near whom he was 
sitting no stake in the country? Hlad they 
ho property to preserve? Had they no 
they might wish to be- 
that the hon. 
Gestieman had forgotten 
where speaking, and had spoken 

the voice of a corrupt Corporation 
yet unreformed. The hon. and learned 

to have recollected, that 
lancuage might suit 
| the assem bly in which he formerly had a 
seat, it’ was very ill-suited to an assembly 


families, to whom 


i 
1 
and learned 


he Was 


Lowever well such 


ornare 


a oe a em 
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in which all were Reformers. 

them, indeed, were modern Reformers,some 
ofthem were moderate Reformers ,andothers 
of whom he was one, were Radical Re- 
formers. [A laugh.| They might laugh; 
but he hoped to live to see the day when 
the right hon, Baronet would press for- 
ward to enrol himself as a Radical. He 
had seen more extraordinary things than 
that. He had seen the right ‘hon. Baronet 
and many of his friends, who had all their 
lives opposed every, the most moderate 
system of Reform, 
Parliament as Reformers. 
well the time 
Reform was certain to draw down upon 
the head of him who made it the persecu- 
tion of Government, and yet now the Go- 
vernment, from the highest to the lowest 
Member, were all sincere practical Re- 
formers. ‘There was not sosmall astride 
in ste pping from a Tory to a Reformer as 
there was in ste p ping r froma Reformer toa 
Radical. ‘The right Baronet had 
made the first step, and that was always 
considered the most difficult step. He 
recollected, that it was stated in a eertain 
publication, and extraordinary pains were 
taken to procure credit for the statement, 
that so fond had the right hon. Baronet 
since his conversion to its doctrines be- 
come of Retorm, that he intended to out- 
strip the Whigs in bis haste to procure it. 
How had that statement been verified by 
the event? With all the recruits which 
the right hon. Baronet had procured from 
the Stanley section, the right hon. wif t 
would not, in his opinion, be able to we: 

ther the storm. he did suceeed in 
weathering it, it would be bv sincerely 
adopting the prince iple s which he professed, 
and on which he hoped that he would 
have the good sense steadily to act. The 
day was gone by in which the right hon, 
Baronet could carry on the Government 


He recolleeted 


hon. 


in opposition to the wants and wishes of 


the people. With reference to the King’s 
Speech, he must say, that it ought always 
to contain a development of the state of 
the country. Now, what did the present 
Speech from the Throve hold out in that 
respect ? What did it say, with respect to 
the Reform of the Church in Ireland ? 
He took that opportunity of repeating an 
observation which he had already made 
more than fifty times—‘‘that you never 
would have peace in Ireland—nay, that 
you never ought to have peace in Ireland, 
until the overgrown Church Establishment 


Some of 


claim the confidence ot 


when the very profession of 
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of that country was pared down to a proper 


size, when compared with the number of 


the Protestants who belonged to it, and 
that tll that was done all your attempts to 
soothe the ills of Ireland by an adjustment 
of the tithe question would be futile and 
unavailing.” The House ought, therefore, 
to have received a declaration from the 
Throne, stating that his Majesty would 
soothe the ills of Ireland by reducing the 
Church Establishment to a scale commen- 
surate with the Protestant population, for 
whose spiritual wants and instruction it 
was originally endowed. If the Church 
Kstablishment in Ireland were reduced to 
such a seale, you might withdraw 15,000 
men from [re sland, and reduce taxation by 
asum of 1,000,000. or 1,200,000. They 
had heard in the Speech a good deal about 
the continuance of peace abroad, but there 
was not one word in the Speech about the 
maintenance of peace in Ireland. Indeed, 
the great want in the Speech was the want 
of a speeiic announcement of some mea- 
leading to the promotion of the 
domestic tranquillity of Ireland, and to 
the consequent reduction of taxation on 
the people of Eugland. 
England were not aware how much they 
interested in’ setthnuge the Church 
question of Ireland, —Ifthat question were 
once properly settled, it would lead to a 
reduction of establishments which would 
enable the Government to repeal the 
Malt-tax—a tax, of which the repeal 
would never be obtained except by a 
strong pressure upon the Chancellor of the 
Such a measure of Reform 
Establishment of Treland 
founded on a true, wise, and 
sound policy, but nothing of that kind 
was mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. Therefore it was, that he 
wished the people of England to under- 
stand that the right hon. Baronet was only 
amusing—he would not say deluding them, 
when he spoke so largely about the disci- 
pline of the clergy. What cared he about 
the discipline of the clergy ? ‘The country 


sure 


were 


Exehequer. 
in the Chureh 
would be 


wanted immediate relief, by a reduction of 


taxation, and a removal of — pressing 
burthens which it had so long borne. An 
alteration was demanded in the system of 
the Church Establishment, but from all 
which had as yet transpired, it would seem 
that it was ia the contemplation of the 
present Government to direct to its pre- 
sent purposes all the Church-property, be 
it large, or be it small, He also held the 
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present Government to be the enemies of 
a reduction in the taxation of the country. 
inasmuch as they were anxious to keep up 
the military as well as the Church Estab- 
lishment of the country, for upon 
former topic there was a deficiency in the 
Speech from the Throne, which he con- 
ceived justified his opinion in that respect. 
In short, the Speech contamed no 
mise of the least relicf either to bp people 
of England, Scotland, « freland. 
It was true, that the ‘gag wes had been 
told the distresses of the 
would be considered, but did or did not 
the right hon. Baronet mean to keep up 
the monopoly of the landlords? He could 
tell the right hon. baronet that neither 
the House nor the country would agree to 
a continuance of that and other 
polies. He took it that it was intended, 
instead of relief, to make a call for public 
money in order to build add 

Kneland 
which of all others was most calculated 
to increase the unpopularity of the Estab- 
lishment. Upwards of 1,500,000. had 
already been expended in the erection of 
new Churches, and if the House should 
(yielding to the plans of the right hon. 
Baronet) consent to make further advances 
for the same object, it would | er in 
violation of the feclings of at le: 
tenths of the population. He 
the Address, and the Speech to which it 


was the response, on thes 


the 


eet 


agriculturists 


mono- 


tions ile ‘hure |i i€S 


and Seothand a proceedine 
t 


nihe- 


ie d to 


> two points— 


namely, the omission of any pledge fora 
reduction of taxation, and the threatened 
increased expense of the Charch Estab- 
lishment. With respeet to taxation, it 


vas necessary that the whol 
tem shonld be remodelled, and the pro 
pricty of doing that should have been re- 
commended in the Speech from the 
Throne. He had but little 
sening the expenditure while the Tories 
held sway, or until the House of Lords 
limited themselves to their own affairs, in- 
stead of dictating to the nation who should 
be its Ministers. He condemned as a most 
unconstitutional and dangerous prece dent 

the assumption of so many important 
offices of the State by the Duke of Wel- 

lmgton ; as well might one of those offices 
have been conferred upon Lord William 
Bentinck, 
this country, and he hoped that whenever 
the time arrived for discussing this sub- 
ject, his Majesty would be informed that 


eXIStINe SYS- 


hope of les- 


who was a year’s journs vy from | 


Answer to + Fes.! 
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invasion of the Coustitution, and there- 
fore in future to be avoided. He trusted, 
that the House would carry up to the 


Throne a condemnation of these proces d- 
ings, and at the same time tell his Me ajesty 
that the country must have full and efti- 


> ofyyy . -arri } 
Refornis carried 


cient out. He felt that 
in this respect his object was answered 
by the suecess of the Amendment, and 
therefore he should not press the Amend- 


| } it 


which otherwise it was his inten- 
tion to have submitted to the cousidera- 
tion of the House. 

ral y is tlmot hoped, 


ment 


Sir iva that after 
very ] which the hon. 
Member tor Middlesex bad thought proper 
to make upon him and other hon. Mem- 
the other day attended at 


! 
the 


ersonal attack 


bers who had 


the house of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Nein Lancashire, the House would 
indulge him for a very few moments. He 
| be d, in the first place, and in the 
i stronvest terms that the forms of Parlia- 
| ment would permit, to repel with indigna- 
lida the lancuagze which the hon. Mem- 
lber had applied to him and to others, 
{when he desicnated them as “ wolves in 
sheep’s clothing.” The accusation was 





;theva 


} 


i noble Lord ne 


ards him, 
admit, if he 
had 


ssions of Parliament, 


most unfair and most unjust tow 


hon. Member must 


would recollect the votes he given 
during the last two S 
W ith out one si role he had voted 
most liberal side of the 


or ad to state, that he 


1 


exception, 
House. 
had 
mentioned = hon. Member, nor 
1e hon. N had 
» house of the noble 


I mbe { 


havine been one of 


men whoattended the meeting 
most 


again repeated, 


Po ' 

In question, the ob ervation cer- 
nue: = 

tainly appl dto hm. He 


in auswer to the accusation, that his votes, 
if re tit to, would be found to have ever 
ith n on the most liberal side. It was per- 
fectly astonishing to him’ that there should 


have been anything more of party in ‘his 
attending the meeting at the House of the 
him (Lord Stanley) than 
meeting which 
Cleveland-row, 


if he had attended 
migvht have held in 
Ile, in common with the other Gentlemen 
who were then present, felt that the count ry 
was in a most critical position, and he and 
| ttended as inde pendent men, and he 
would undertake to say, that they left the 
the noble Lord as independent 


any 
been 


house of 


this House held such a proceeding as an|as they went in. When he appeared be- 
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fore his constituents upon the hustings, 
he had told them that he had no public 
grounds of confidence in the right hon. 
Baronet (the Chaneclior of the Exche- 
quer), as a Reformer; but he told them 
also that he saw no grounds for a syste- 
matic or factious opposition, that he would 
hear what measures the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had to propose; and if those mea- 
sures should come up to his views of Re- 
form, he would lend the Government his 
humble support ; if otherwise, he should 
endeavour to remove them from office, and 
should regard that day as the brightest im 
the history of the country when that object 
should be effected. As to his vote of last 
night, he confessed that he never suffered 
more than in opposing the Amendment of 
the noble Lord, the Member for Yorkshire; 
for, in common with other Gentlemen who 
had attended the meeting in question, he 
was dissatisfied with the Speech from the 
Throne, for not gome far cnough; but 
when he saw before him that unholy alli- 
ance, as he would call it, which had taken 
place on the other side of the House; he 
did think, thatif the present Ministry were 
instantly turned out of office, the country 
would be placed in that situation of alarm 
and ditticulty as to make it impossible to 
form an Administration useful or bene- 
ficial to the country. With these feelings, 
he had voted in favour of the origmal Ad- 
dress. If the rieht bon. Baronet should 
bring forward such measures of Reform as 
the country expected and required, he 
would vive the right hon. Baronet his sup- 
port; if the Government should fail in 
answering the expectations of the people, 
he should be one of the first to stand up 
against them, and endeavour to eject them 
from power, 

Mr. Richards was understood to say, 
that the characters of the Gentlemen 
whom the hon. Member for Middlesex 
had thought proper to attack were, to say 
the least, as pure, as unsullied, and as 
patriotic as those of the hon. Member and 
his associates; and he woula add, that 
when the hon. Member charged those 
Gentlemen with dishonourable conduct, 
he stated that which was absolutely falsc. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that as the 
hon. Member for Middlesex had alladed 
to him, he begged to state to the House 
that he never was under the roof of the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
rashire in his life, neither had he ever had 
communication, oral or written, with 
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that noble Lord on this subject or any 
other. Ile understood, that the hon 
Member for Middlesex had inquired who 
he (Mr. Hughes) was. He would answer 
the hon. Member: he was one of the hon. 
Member’s constituents, who most strongly 
objected to the factious line of conduct 
which the hon. Member was now pur- 
suing, 

Sir John Campbell rose to make one 
observation. ‘The‘latter part of the Ad- 
dress expressed, as the opinion of the 
House, that Municipal Corporations ought 
without delay to be placed under a vigi- 
lant popular control. tHe understood that 


when the Report of the Commissioners of 


Corporation inquiry was laid upon the 
Table his Majesty’s present Government 
would propose a measure to the Legisla- 
ture to carry into effect that portion of the 
Address. Unless that were done, he 
would, with the concurrence of those with 
whom he had the honour to act, prepare 
and submit to the House a bill for that 
purpose. 

Mr. £merson Tennent, though unwilling 
to obtrude himself in the debate, yet, 
having been so pointedly and personally 
attacked by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, he was still anxious to avail himself 
of an opportunity of stating to the House 
those motives and principles by which he 
was actuated in supporting the original 
Address, and in adopting generally the 
course which he had made up his mind to 
pursue towards his Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters. In doing so, he should not in- 
trude upon the House any strictures of his 
own upon the individual merits of the 
topics embodied in the Address, and pro- 
posed in the Amendment of the noble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth,) with only one ex- 
ception, and that solely because he was 
by his position interested and connected 
with that question—he referred to the 
subject of Municipal Corporations. He 
felt that he could safely omit the others 
for two reasons 3 first, because on the ma- 
jority of them, his sentiments were per- 
fectly in accordance with those expressed 
on a previous night by the noble Lord 
beside him (Lord Stanley); and, secondly, 
because it must be sufficiently evident 
to the House, that neither their merits 
nor their defects entered in the slightest 
degree into the calculations of the Oppo- 
sition, whose sole and only object but too 
evidently was, to defeat that Address and 
its movers, let its merits and its contents 














at 
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be what they might. Whether such a line 
of conduct was consistent with the dignity 
and creditable tothe character of the House, 
it was not for him to say; but from the 
precedents of former pe riods of their his- 
tory, and after the late declaration of Sir 
Robert Peel, be (Mr. Emerson Tennent) 
was very much inclined to believe that the 
grounds for the opinion of the hon. Member 


(Mr. Hume) as to the brief tenure ofofiice | 


by the present Ministry, would prove 
erroneous, and that this factious opposi- 
tien, even if carried to the utmost extent 
—even if attended with apparent success 
—would still fail of its expected result, 
and that his Majesty’s however 
they might be dispos d to yield to the de- 
liberate and reasonable decisions of the 
Representatives of the people, however 


Ministers, 


they might be disposed to be guided in | 
their continuance im, or abandonment of, | 
office, by a fair and impartial decision on | 


the merits of their policy and their mea- 
sures, would not be disposed to give way 
before the capricious and arbitrary assaults 
of a faction. Now, with 
subject to which he had alluded, the 
form of the Municipal Corporation system, 
he must say that he was neither satisfied 


re- 


with the meagre allusion contained in his | 


Majesty's Speech, nor with the almost 
equally indefinite explanation of the nght 
hon. Baronet, the Member for ‘Tamworth 
The right hon, Baronet in his 
this Address, and in justification of his 
own conduct, had quoted to the House the 
Speech from the Throne during the Ad- 
ministration of Karl Grey, at the opening 
of the Session of 1834; he had referred 
to the individual passage in which this 
subject had been alluded to ; and expressed 
his willingness, had he conceived that it 
would have given satisfaction, to have 
adopted the very words of Karl 
But had that right hon. 

forgotte n that in the debate on that very 
Speech, he had himself condemned for its 
vagueness and obseurity the very passage 
which he now expressed his readiness to 
adopt, and the vagueness of which he had, 
in fact, rather increased than diminished, in 
the allusions which he had himself made 
to the same subject? In the debate to 
which he had referred, on the 4th of Te- 
bruary, 1834, the right hon. Baronet made 


sp ech on 


Crrey. 


Baronet so soon 


use of the following words :—‘* So far as] 
the Address avoids ple dging of Geutlemen | 
to any particular opinion, | coneur in it; | 
i trod 


but | must say that, experienced as Ihave 


{Fen. 


respecting them ; and I 


regard to the | 
| the omissions we 





| fect explana 
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been in the framing of King’s Speeches, I 
cannot but admire the great ability which 
has been shown upon this oceasion im 
contriving that the Speech should say so 
very little. Not only does it pledge hon. 
Members to no details of any measure, 
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but it is with difficulty you can gather 
from it any idea of what the intentions of 
the Government are on any of the great 
questions upon which it touches. # 


Nothing is sud with respect to Church 
Reform in England, with respect to Reform 
of Municipal Corporations, or with respect 
to the | ‘yond the 


1) 
Poor L bare 
nouncement 


ws, b an- 
that the 


Commissioners will be 


report of certain 
laid before us, from 


which we may derive much useful infor- 
mation. It has been the uniform course 
when topics of interest like these have 


been alluded to im the Speech from the 


‘Throne, for his Maiesty’s Ministers to in- 
timate, without goine into detail, whether 
thev inte a to brine forward any measures 


cannot carry my 
admiration of the practice of avoiding any 
subject of debate, so far as to approve of 


may here notice.” Now, 
ihe (Mr. Emerson Tennent) must avow 
nF 
that, however vazue and unsatisfactory 


might be the assurances of Lord Grey, that 
‘the report, when produced, would affeed 
He 
‘rson Tennent) could not, for his 
CLV e anything 
¢ inthe assurance 
sent Sp ‘ech, that the 
the Commission would not be 
quashe d, and that what he (Mr. 
Tennent) believed to be 
time imt 


much useful information to the House.” 
(Mr. Eme 
saltis- 
con- 


much more 


- 


r Ol consolin 
tained in the pr vast 
labours of 
Emerson 
the custom from 
such cases would not 
hat the Report, in the 
mld be laid upon the 
Table of the Ifouse. But whether the 
right hon. Baronet had fallen into this 
error of lis predecessors from inadvertence 
or design—whether his intentions were left 
accidentally or premeditatedly vague—the 
cf the omission was at least 
coupled with the imper- 
tionof the right hon. Baronet, 
sreviously avowed hostility of 
iis present colleagues to ‘that 
Reform; and would 
mitke who, like him, (Mr. Emerson 
Tennent) were anxious for the completion 
of that. watch 
with more jealousy and caution the pro- 
sure Which might be in 


nemortal in 
] 


now be abandoned, t 


process Of time, wi 


circumstance 


suspicious, when 


and the p 
some of hi 
specific measure 
» those 


most indispe nsable Reform, 


VisiOuUSs O18 


hue { cl. 


anv mea 


and he hoped that such ames 


pra. Spears aca 


is 
if 


eae 7 oy 


ee 


Xa eh IE ae 
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sure shortly would be, for the remedy of 
the evils complained of. Now, with re- 
gard to the Address, and the course which 
Gentlemen on the opposite side had taken 
upon the question. 
had with so much eloquence and genuine 
talent moved the Amendment to the Ad- 
dress, and sevei:al Gentlemen who fol- 
lowed on the same side, had in the late 
debate made an allusion to a period of 
our history, from which they professed 
to draw a precede rt to justify the present 
proceedings of their party, but to which in 
his (Mr. Emerson Tennent’s) mind they 
would have exhibited more prudence and 
discretion, had they forborne to direct the 
attention of the House—he meant the 
period of Mr. Pitt’s accession to office at 
the close of the year 1783, whe ther we 
regarded the circumstances of the empire, 

the position of parties, the policy of 
Ministers, or the strength and tactics of 
their opponents, it was impossible to 
avoid bemg struck with the great simi- 
larity between the events of that period 
and the present moment. At the head 
of the Administration of 1783, was a 
Statesman pledged to Parliamentary Re- 

form, pledged to the shortening of the 
duration of Parliaments , pledged to mea- 
sures for the dieninsition of the expenses 
and the prevention of the bribery attend- 
ant upon elections. And whom had we 
now? A Ministry pledged to every real 
and necessary Reform in every existing 
institution, pledged by their manifestos 
to the country, pledged by their declara- 
tions to their constituents, and, above ail, 
pledged by that Speech from the Throne, 
which they had advised, and by the de- 
clarations of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) on the floor of that House. 
As to the Opposition of that period and 
that of the present time, there was but 
this distinction between them—that, whilst 
Mr. Fox and the Whigs of 1783 allied 
themselves with the one extreme in the 
person of Lord North, and the supporters 
of the aristocracy, the noble Lord oppo- 
site, and the Whigs of the present House, 
had chosen the other extreme, and formed 
their coalition with the friends of demo- 
cracy, and the advocates of Repeal. The 
colleague and confederate of Mr. Fox was 
the very man whom he and Mr. Burke 
had repeatedly declared to be * the object 
of future impeachment,” aud whom he 
had unceasingly denounced as the “great 
criminal of the State, whose blood must 


The noble Lord who } 


| had himself scarcely 
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expiate the calamities he had brought 
upon his country, and whom an indignant 
nation would one day compel to make 
some atonement for his offences on the 
scaffold.” Was this, he would ask, a more 
unnatural alliance, than that of the noble 
Lord opposite, with the man whom he 
twelve months ago 
counselled his Majesty to denounce from 
the Throne, almost by name, as “ the 
objec t of the just indignation of his Sove- 
reign,” the promoter of a pernicious agi- 
tation, entailing ruin and misery on its 
deluded instruments ? Was it a more un- 
natural alliance than that of the hon. and 
learned Member tor Dublin, with those 
whom, in bis own tervid and indignant 
eloquence, he sie so often execrated as 
“the bloody, » brutal, and tyrannical 
Whigs 2?” Yet sue ch were the strange bed- 

fellows with whom, like poverty, ambition, 

and the lust of = er, brought them ac 

quainted. The noble Lord (Lord Mor- 
peth,) who had moved the Amendment, 
had declared in the course of his speech, 
that in the principles of the Address, 
which he opposed, he and his party most 
cordially concurred ; and he would, there- 
fore, now ask, irom which of the propo- 
sitions contained in the Speech from the 
Throne, the Gentlemen on the opposite 
side dissented upon principle? If he 


were told in reply, that the professions of 


intention on the part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were amply satisfactory, but 
that the House had no confidence in them 
as men, and p PaUREENERT, no confidence 
in the extent and details of their measures 

—then was his reply simple and obvious, 

that the House possessed within itself the 
constitutional power, on the regular intro- 
duction of these measures, to accept or to 
reject them, to curtail or to extend their 
as to them might seem fit. 
Let them, therefore, await the legitimate 
period for their consideration; let them 
not rush into the wild absurdity of 
smothering the principles of their mea- 


provisions, 


sures, from some vague apprehensions of 


their probable details. Should the House, 
however, procees d to such an extremity— 
should the ys in the violence of their hos- 
tility, stifle in embryo, or strangle in the 
birth, every measure of the present Mi- 
nistry, which more temperate and dispas- 
sionate minds might consider safe, or sa- 
lutary, or expedicnt—the country and 
their constituencies would not fail at once 
to judge of the soundness of the measures, 
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and the policy and prudence of their re- 
jection. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
might likewise find in the case to which 
the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) had al- 
luded, an ample illustration of the prin- 
ciple that whatever constitutional sub- 
mission the Ministers of the Crown might 


owe to the just and rational decisions of 


{Frx. 27} 





| 


that House, there was no power of a party, | 


of whatsoever materials it might be com- 


posed, proceeding upon factious grounds | 


alone, and even when commanding large 
majorities in that House, which was sul- 
ficient to drive from office an Administra- 
tion chosen by the Monarch, supported 


by the Peers, and although not yet enjoy- | 


ing the confidence of the people, at least 
encouraged by every constitutional mani- 


festation of their sentiments to persevere, 


and to merit it by their measures. On 


the very first day of Mr. Pitt's appearance 
in the House of Commons after his ac- 
ceptance of office, he had to encounter no 


less than five hostile motions carried by | 


his opponents, and two divisions, in which 
he was left in minorities of forty-nine and 
fifty-four. If the House had not in re- 
membrance the sentiments of his Majesty 
George 3rd upon that trying occasion, he 
would beg leave to call it to their recol- 
tion :—‘* Mr. Pitt cannot but suppose,” 
said his Majesty, in a letter to the Pre- 
mier, * that I received his communication 
“Sof the two divisions tn the long debate 
“which ended this morning, with much 
‘“ uneasiness, as it shows the Tlouse of 
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singular episodes in the history of that 
House. Outvoted by a factious majority 
on motion after motion—his measures re- 
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jected-—his personal character assailed— 


his Administration denounced, defeated, 
on no less than twenty-four occasions 
during eieht weeks, on ten of which he 


: Be 
dared not even attempt to aivide the 


House, and exposed to the indignity of 


four successive addresses to his Majesty, 
praying for bis from office, 
threatened with a rejection of the Mutiny 
Bill, and threatened, as they now were by 
the hon. Member for 
the suspension of the 
still persevered in obeying the commands 


eI ‘ 
OT his sovereign, 


removal 


Maryl bone, with 
Supplies -Mr. Pitt 


and, conscious of the 
approbation of the people, he maintained 
tis post till the factious majorities of his 
opponents dwindled from filty to one, and 
till Mr. Fox and 
from the contest in despair. Te was pre- 
pared to be told that the parallel, striking 
as it might be in some particulars, would 
not hold good throughout, that Mr. Pitt 
might with impunity persist in such an 
Opposition to an unreformed 
Commons, with whom the people had in 
reality little or no feelings in common, and 
whose opinions and sentiments they did 
not represent; but that no Minister of the 
present day dared attempt such a re- 
sistance to the declared resolution of a 
Parliament chosen by the people, and 


his colleacues retired 


| really representing and expressing the sen- 


“*Commons much more willing to take Into | 
“consideration intemperate resolutions of | 

' 
‘desperate men, than IT could have ima- | 


‘oined. As to myself I am perfectly com- 
‘‘posed, as I have the self-satisfaction of 


“feeling Ihave done my duty. | am ready | 


“to take any step that may be proposed to 


“‘ oppose this faction, and to struggle to the | 


*‘Jast period of my life, but [can never 
“submit to throw myself into its power. 
“If they in the end succeed, my line is a 
“©clear one, and to which [ have fortitude 
“to submit.” 
of a Monarch such as this, and satistied 
that his resignation of office under such 
compulsion, could only have the tendency 
of mortifying the private feelings and 
weakening the prerogative of the King, 


= 


by forcing back into his Cabinet those from | 


whom he had so lately withdrawn his 


Strong in the confidence | 


countenanee, Mr. Pitt set on that occa- | 


sion an example of firmness and perse- 


timents of the nation, Could he be con- 
vineed that such was really the character 
of that House at the present moment he 
should at once admit the force of the ar- 
sument, and grant that the Ministry 
should bow to the decisions of the majority. 


But when he recollected the admission of 


Mr. O'Connell last night, that, notwith- 


c 


provisions of the Reform 
sil, there never was in this country an 
election at which venality and corruption 
had been carried to so great a height as 
the last—when he looked to the means by 
which a vast number of individuals com- 
posing that majority had been returned to 
that House, notwithstanding the provi- 
Reform Bili—he could not 
for his part coneur that its decisions spoke 
the sense and the wishes of the people. 
He left out of the question the representa- 
tives of England and the North; he con- 


standing the 


sions of the 


fined limself solely to those elections of 


i which he was more immediately cogniz- 


verance which constituted one of the most | ant, those of the Members for Ireland, 
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for whom the right hon. Member for Dub- 
lin claimed, and justly claimed, the merit 
of crowning that majority—and he (Mr. 
Tennent) could not for a moment suppose 
thatMembers returned to that House bythe 
dint of intimidation and perjury,and corrup- 
tion, could be considered as the authorised 
organs of the sentiments of those whom 
they were said to represent. Tle could 


not conceive it other than a mockery of 


representation to call those the represent- 
atives of the people whose return had 
been wrung from their constituents by the 
exertion of every earthly coercion and 
every spiritual terror, by the prospective 
terror of threatened torments in another 
world, and the certainty of existing per- 
secution in this. He (Mr. Tennent) could 
not for a moment suppose that forty indi- 
viduals returned to that House, not by the 
unbiassed suflrages of free electors, but by 
the irresistible nomination of one indi- 
vidual, that they could be said to repre- 
sent the feelings and sentiments of the 
people, and not the sentiments and wishes 
of the man by whom they were sent there 
for his own specific purposes. Submis- 
sion to the decision of majorities secured 
by means such as these, so far from be- 
speaking that deferential submission to the 
opinions of that House, which was due by 
the Ministers of the Crown to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, would, in his mind, 


be little more than a lame surrender of 


their delegated authority to the caprice 
and clamours of a faction. Nothing 
could be further from his intention than 
in any sentiments which he had expressed, 
to detract in the slightest degree trom the 
powers of that prerogative of advising and 
remonstrating, if needs be, with his Ma- 
jesty on the appointment of his Ministers, 
which, under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, belonged indisputably to that 
House ; but whilst he felt it to be his duty, 
not only as a Member of that House, but 
as one of the people, to protect and de- 
fend that prerogative, it was equally es- 
sential to the balance of the Constitution 
to ascertain and to respect its limits. And 
if that Honse, by the exertions of any fac- 
tious influence which it might be empowered 
to wield, even where it could not justify or 
defend its exercise; if it were enabled to 
control the privilege of the Monarch and 


the prerogative of the Crown by negativing 


the nomination of its Ministers without 


waiting for one impartial exposition of 
their measures,—then he did contend that 











by that one effort of authority they trans- 
ferred the executive powers from the 
Crown to the Commons. ‘They rendered 
the prerogative of the Monarch at best but 
a sonorous nullity—and reduced the King 
to the condition described by Mr. Fox on 
another occasion, of a mere captive on his 
Throne, and the first slave in his own do- 
minions, He thought it necessary to be 
thus explicit in stating the principles on 
which he acted, in order to explain and to 
justify the course which he intended upon 
this, and upon similar occasions, should 
they present themselves, to adopt towards 
his Mayjesty’s Ministers. Satisfied that 
any factious opposition, tending to em- 
barrass or to eject them from office, with- 
out an impartial consideration of their 
measures, would be as unjust as it was 
unconstitutional, he should willingly lend 
himself to no such proceedings. Inde- 
pendently of every other motive by which 
he might be actuated in adopting this 
Resolution, one consideration alone, even 
did none other present itself, would be 
sufficient to influence his decision. He 
should consider it an act of gross and 
culpable indiseretion to contribute to 
the overthrow of this, or any other Ad- 
ministration till he had ample grounds 


for assurance, that an abler or better 
one was prepared to replace them. And, 
he confessed that, for he could not 


discover in the Cabinet which had been 
announced by the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, composed of two-thirds of 
Radicals, and the hon. Member himself, or 
perhaps the hon. Member for Derbyshire, the 
elements of such a Government as he 
should prefer to that which his Majesty 
had lately called to his assistance. Whilst 
such were his sentiments in abstaining 
from opposition he should be influenced 
by other and equally powerful ones in any 
support which he might see it his duty to 
render to his Majesty’s Ministers. As a 
Reformer he never could, and he never 
would, give his undivided support to any 
Government which did not enter upon 
office on the principle, and with the de- 
termination to remedy and remove, so far 
as it was practicable, every existing abuse. 
A Ministry entering upon office with any 
other views and intentions than this, 
neither would nor ought to be permanent, 
or to receive the confidence and support 
of the people’s Representatives. When 
he regarded the declarations made by the 
present Ministers out of doors, and most 
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especially when he looked to the contents | 
of the Speech which had been delivered 


from the ‘Throne, and the intentions 
avowed in the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) on this Address, 
he should be refusing to the right hon. 
Baronet and his colleagues, as Ministers, 
that courtesy to which they were entitled 
as private Gentleme n, did he not admit 
that he believed shen to be sincere in 
their present professions of Reform. 
Should their measures be carried out in 
the same spirit in which they were at pre- 
sent announced, he should, c nthe Intros lue- 
tion of them, give to each a conscientious 
and cordial support: but should ar ng TY) 
their general policy, or their individual 
actions, exhibit an hostility to that prin- 
ciple, which was the sole ‘cround of any 
confidence he could extend to them, there 
was no Member of that House who would 
give them a more strenuous and deter- 
mined opposition than he should. He 
had to thank the House for the patience 
with which they had heard him, and had 
only to state in conclusion, that those were 
his reasons for voting for the original Mo- 
tion; not so much because he dissented 
from the sentiments expressed 
Amendment, though he did not concur in 


ultimate object, and was willing to give | 
his Majesty’s Ministers all they now came 
to solicit a fair and impartial trial. 

Mr. Spring Rice rested the vote which 
he had given upon the question of the 
Address upon the principles upon which 
he had always acted, and which had been 
so well explained by his noble Friend 
(Lord Russell). ‘The able manner in 
which his noble Friend 
the other evening had vindicated the line 


in his speech of 
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upon the attention of the House, except 
that rumour had again given currency to 

report that, notwithstanding his noble 
Friend’s direct contradiction, a difference 
of opinion did exist where, in point of fact, 
difference of opinion there was none. He 
begged again emphatically to declare, that 
amongst the Members of the Melbourne 
Cabinet there was no such difference of 
opinion as had been stated. And farther, 
not to deal with general expressions, but 
with a particular Que stion, he begged to 
state, that on the Guestion of ihe Irish 
C hurch the plan laid down and exph: uned 
in general terms by his noble Friend met 
with his entire and periees approval, as 
well as that of his noble Friend in the 
other House. Not only did it meet with 
his approbation, but he took the liberty 
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of saying, and if the noble Lord the 
Member for Laneashire were then in his 
place, he would ask the noble Lord 


whether the noble Lord did not know that 
long before he had the honour of being a 
Member of the late Government, he had 


| expressed his approbation of the very plan 


for 
in the | 


explained by the noble Lord, the Member 
Devonshire, last night. Nay, more, 
the noble Lord, the Member for Lanca- 


| . 
| shire, was aware that he was ready to act 
them all, as because he disapproved of its | 


upon sucha plan. Therefore, not only 
was it false to state that general differences 
had existed in the Melbourne Cabinet; 


| but it was specially and particularly false 


in the Question of Irish Church Reform, 
for on that there was the most perfect and 
entire concord. He would not detain the 
House further. He merely wished to 


avail himself of the first favourable op- 


portunity to gi ve a direct contradiction to 


‘the statements which had been put into 


of conduct which he and those who acted | 


with him thought it their duty to pursue, 
more than justified the confidence that he 
had always been disposed to place in his 
noble Friend. He begged to state, that his 
noble Friend was not ‘self- elected to the 
position which he occupied upon that (the 
Opposition) side of the House. He had 
been placed there by the approving voice 
of the whole Whig party. After the 
pointed and impressive manner in which 
his noble Friend had contradicted the as- 
sertion that had been made, that a dif- 
ference of opinion existed between him and 
his noble Friend, and a noble Lord in 
another place, he should not have felt it 
necessary to obtrude for a single moment 
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circulation. Whenever the subject was 
brought forward in a specific shape, he 
should be prepared to state in detail what 
his views and opinions were. He was glad 
that the right hon. Baronet, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had come to the de- 
termination of not opposing the Report 
upon the Address. The line of conduct 
that the right hon. Baronet had determined 
to adopt upon that subject was exactly 
what he had expected from him, He 
thought it did the right hon, Baronet in- 
finite credit, and must be satisfactory to 
the House. Having discharged what he 
conceived to be a duty to himself and to 
two noble Friends, by setting the 
House and the public right as to the al- 
ledged differences of opinion that had 
{) 
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existed between them, he should not tres- 
pass further upon the House, After the 
course that the right hon. Baronet had de- 
termined to take, it would be bad taste 
on the part of the House to prolong the 
discussion. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley perfectly 
agreed with the concluding observation of 
his right hon. Friend who had just sat 
down. He should think it very bad taste 
on his part if, after the long discussion 
that had taken place, he should enter 
airesh upon the stage, and attempt to de- 
tain the House at any length upon the 
subject of the Address or the Amendment. 
But the personal imputation that had been 
cast upon him by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, induced him to claim the in- 
dulgence of the House for a few moments, 
and a few moments only, In the position 
which he occupied as a public man, he 
must look to his public character; and 
he was not afraid to put the consistency 
of that, or the merits of his private cha- 
racter, in competition with either the 
public or private character of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, who, i his pe- 
culiar manner, had thought proper to attack 
him personally. The hon. Member quoted 
from some newspaper an account of a 
meeting which was stated to have taken 
place at the house of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lancashire. The very first 
part of that account, which described Lord 
Arthur Lennox as being present at the 
meeting, was false and unfounded, for 
Lord Arthur Lennox was at that moment 
in Scotland. As far as it related to ee 
self, he was ready to state, that he didatte: 
the meeting held at the house of his ner 
Friend, the Member for Lancashire; and 
he was proud to say further, that he fully 
acquiesced in the opinions seas noble Friend 


entertained upon all general subjects of 


Reform; and he would tell the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex,although he (Sir M.W. 
Ridley), and his noble Friend, and those 
who thought with him, were not prepared 
to vote that black was white—although 
they were not prepared to say one thing 
one day, and to vote another the next— 
although they did not attempt to gain a 
temporary popularity by truckling to 
popular passion, they were prepared to go 
on as honestly and as conscientiously in 
the Reform, not only of alleged abuses, 
but of everything that was found to operate 
prejudicially to the institutions of the 
country, as the hon. Member himself. He 
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should not be afraid of sinking in the scale 
of popular opinion by contrasting the line 
of conduct which he and his friends should 
pursue with the line of conduct that might 
be adopted by the hon, Member for Mid- 


dlesex. The hon. Member stated, that, 
many years ago, when his right hon. 


Friend, the Member for Cumberland, acted 
with the hon. Member, in preparing lists 
of the House of Commons he always 
thought that he was not a stanch Whig ; 
and that, at the present moment, he did 
vot know what to call him. He would 
relieve the hon. Member from his difficulty 
—he would tell him what he was. From 
the first moment that he had been intro- 
duced to public life, he had continued to 
be a sincere and coustitutional Whig, and 
as sincere a Reformer as the hon. Meniber 
for Middlesex, or any other Member of 
the House. But he was not one of those 
who would blindly follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex when he saw that hon. 
Member lending hunself to everything that 
was unbecoming the character of an in- 
dependent Representative. He had not 
become one of the tail of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex. Although the hon. 
Member might seek popularity by calling 
down the animadversions of the House 
against those whom he had been pleased 
to denominate the tail of the noble Lord, 
the Member for Lancashire, he, for one, 
should look upon such conduct (he did 


we 





not wish to use the word offensively) with 
the contempt it deserved. He felt satis- 
fied that no other Member of the House, 
in discussing a great constitutional ques- 
‘tion, would have descended to such petty 
land unworthy personalities as had fi; gured 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex As to the general Question 
of the Address, he would simply observe 
that his object in the course he had pur- 
sued, was not to give a vote which might 
tend immediately to turn out the right 
hon. Baronet and his colle agues from the 
Government. That being “the he 
thought it more consistent with his duty, 
and more consistent with his principles, to 
give a direct and decided vote upon the 
question than to seek to shelter himself 
under the pretext, that although the right 
hon. Baronet might be left in a minority, he 
would not retire from the situation that he 
held; in pursuing that course he had con. 
sulted no personal feeling, no personal in- 
terest; he had adopted it simply because 
he thought it the most straightforward and 
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the most manly; and having adopted it, 
he was not afraid to leave his constituents | 
or the people of England generally, to form | 
their own conclusions as to his conduct, or 
the motives which had influenced him. 
He understood, that another report had 
been circulated that he (Sir M. W. Rid- 
ley) had somewhere or other communicated 
to some one, that the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
intend to take the sense of House 
upon the present occasion; and farther, 
that he had communicated to the Govern- 
ment, that in case of a division he 
not oppose them, because he thought the 
opposition was fa In answer to 
that report, he begged to state, in reference 
to the last part of it, that he had had no 
communication white ver with the Goy 
age ; and in reference to the first part of 

, he could only say, that all the iter- 
enutés he had had with any one upon the 
subject was with a friend whom he met in 
the street that day, and who asked him 
what turn he supposed the debate would 
take. Inreply to that question, he stated 
that he did not know, but that as far as 
he was concerned, if the right hon. 
Baronet should think fit to take the sense 
of the House, he thought he would be 
acting a very unwise and unworthy part, 
for that the opinion of saga House having 
been fairly expressed the night before, he 
considered it the duty of the right hon. 
Baronet to yield to that vote; and it 
right hon. Baronet took a different course, 
he should certainly vote against him. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor agreed with the 
recommendation already given, that it 
would be better to refrain from any ob- 
servations on the Address or Amendment, 
since those questions had been already so 
fully discussed. He begged to congratu- 
late the right hon. Baronet, (Sir 
Peel) on the support he had received from 
the noble Member for Lancashire, and the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Cum- 
berland. He, and several other Irish 
Members, had been aceused of giving 
themselves up and binding themselves to 
the opinions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. ‘There was nothing 
to justify such an assertion—there was 
nothing inthe speech of the hon. andlearned 
Member for Dublin to show so strong an 
ambition him : 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) who de- 
clared himself the head of the Army of 
Observation on the other side of the House. 


the 
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| broken up, 


as there was in that of | s: 
sort of Government had they now 
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He begged to assure the hon. Member 
for Belfast, that he completely mistook 
the nature and motives of the opposition 
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| formed against the Administration, and if 


the hon. Member doubted of his inde- 
p nd he would remind him, that he 
represented one twenty-fourth part of the 
population of the United Empire; that he 
solicited no no 
voter; that his election did not cost him 
farthing, and that even if the Reform 
Bill had not passed he should have a ma- 
He remembered the time 
the hon. Member selfast con- 
sidered American Rep the 
model of good Governments. ‘The hon. 
ought to be the last 
accuse the Irish Members of 
political inconsistency. ‘The hon. 
(the Member for Cumberland) 
the Irish Members of 
but the right hon. Baronet was 
of that, for he said be had some confidence 
right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, but none in the Gen- 
tlemen by whom he was surrounded. 
That was a poor compliment, for the right 
hon. Baronet was responsible for every 
person that held office under him. The 
Opposition on that side of the House was 
called factious and anomalous, but was if 
a bit more anomalous than the coalition 
formed on the opposite side? He 
sidered that the ance given by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) to the preaee it 
Administration ruinous to the Mi- 
nistry. The noble Lord avainst 
it out of and gave it a doubtful 
support within, For his own part, give 


him a manly and avowed foe rather than a 


nee, 


proposer, no seconder, 


one 


when for | 


' Pas, <a 

the uvIIC as 
Membe ry there fore, 
person to 
Jaronet 
had aceused 
fuctious Opposition, 
not guilty 


in the 


con- 


assist 


was 
spoke 


aoors, 


disvuised friend. 
Of all the ] lagues offended Heaven can send, 
ave me, oh save me, from a wily friend. 
He had often said in his place in Parlia- 


ment, that he wished the Government of 
Rarl Grey removed, and he still 
to that se. inion, for - »¢ 4 ccted after what 
happened to that Cabinet, that something 
in acco mr ae ‘with the feelings of 
infused into the Admi- 
nistration that would succeed. He had 
hoped that when the late Government was 
they should have one which, 
taking notice of the faults of the preceding 
Administration, would at last consent to 
itisfy the wants of the people. What 
- One 
hat uniformly displayed their hostility 
and considered 


adhered 


more 


the age would be 
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any triumph they might gain as a party, 
and not a national one. What was the 
first act of this new Administration? To 
compliment the perpetrators, and by doing 


so to sanction the perpetration, of a sort of 


judicial murder of their Trish fellow-coun- 
trymen. With respect to the dissolution 
of the late Parliament, on the head of the 
right hon, Baronet who advised it must rest 
all the responsibility. Though the Irish 
Members had been so much vilified, he 
hoped they talked in that House with as 
little party feeling as English Members, and 
that they would not allow any excitement 
to lead them away on the present or any 
other discussion. The Session had com- 
menced with abuse hurled against the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and re- 
peated charges were brought against him. 
The noble Lord who moved the Address, 
recommended him and the other Trish 
Members to reserve their speeches for 
taverns and beer-shops, But suppose he 
should be asked, why he supported the 
Whigs, what would his answer be? Why, 
that he supported them because he re- 
garded them as the right sort of Con- 
servatives. The Whigs acted upou some- 
thing like fair principles, a and that was 
the reason he had given the Amendment 
of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Yorkshire, his humble, but zealous sup- 
port. Now, with respect to the Ques- 
tion relative to the Irish Church, he 
should maintain the same principles on 
which he had always acted, and from 
which he had never swerved. The right 
hon. Baronet opposite might, notwith- 
standing what had passed, labour under 
the delusion that he could maintain his 
ground; but he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it would be utterly im- 
possible for him, or any other man, to 
hold the situation which he filled without 
redressing the wrongs of Ireland, and 
doing justice to that neglected country. 
The people of Ireland were fully bent 
upon compelling the Government to 
remove the grievances under which they 
laboured ; and in this determination they 
would persevere in spite of the efforts that 
were made by the Tories to drive them to 
the commission of some act of disturbance, 
which would furnish a pretext for denying 
them that which was their right. These 
efforts, however, wereas foolishasthey were 
futile. He was glad to see that there was a 
growing disposition on the part of both the 
people of England and Scotland to do Ire- 





land justice—but he was fully convinced, 
that if the present men remained in office, 
the good feeling to which he alluded would 
speedily be defeated. The Whigs, he 
was bound to admit had done much for 
Ireland; and if they had remained in 
power, no doubt his country would have 
had to thank them for still further advan- 
tages. Honourable Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House had designated him, 
and ether of the Irish Members, as the 
mere slaves of his hon. and learned friend 
the Member for Dublin. He most in- 
dignantly repelled that charge, and as- 
serted, that he never acted otherwise than 
as an independent Member of that House. 
He certainly entertained a very high 
respect and esteem for his hon, and learned 
friend, but to be a slave to him, or any 
other man he would never submit. Slave, 
indeed! Why, had he not differed from 
his hon. and learned friend upon no less 
than five important subjects? He op- 
posed him with respect to time on the 
Question of the Repeal of the Union, and 
he voted against him on ‘the Corn-laws, 
the Coercion Bill, the Tithe Bill, and on 
the subject of Poor-laws. He must com- 
plain of the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite in having refused to 
give any information to a noble Lord on 
his side of the House respecting the course 
he meant to pursue on the bringing up of 
the Report; but it now appeared that the 
right hon. Baronet had not been quite so 
uncommunicative when questioned on the 
subject by other persons, for it was evident 
that he had stated the line of conduct he 
meant to pursue that evening to the hon. 
Baronet who spoke last. [The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer: No, no, you are mis- 
taken.] He rejoiced to hear it, because 
it went to show that the right hon. Baronet 
had persevered in being consistent. He 
begged, however, to tell the right hon. 
Baronet, that it was just as impossible for 
him to suppose that he could govern 
England and Ireland upon his avowed 
principles, as that he could turn the sun 
from its course. The present was a war 
of industry and intelligence against de- 
ception and ignorance; but if the right 
hon. Baronet would take his advice he 
would relinquish the helm while it was yet 
in his power to exclaim with the old Roman, 
‘ The gods look down on me with pleasure, 
because I have retired from office with my 
integrity preserved.” 

Sir Henry Hardinge had attended the 
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House for the last four nights for the 
purpose of answering any attack that 
might be made 
Ireland, but the hon. Member for the 
county of Cork was the first person who 
had offered him an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House. That hon. Member 
had alluded to the unfortunate and me- 
lancholy attack by the military upon the 
peasantry at Rathcormac, and he insinu- 
ated that the present Gore ernment of Tre- 
land were the authors of that much-to-be 
deplored and most disastrous procecding ; 
but he could assure the House that the 
hon. Member’s charge was destitute of 
foundation, the present Irish ¢ 
having had nothing whatever 
the transaction. Onthe 


against the Government of 


{lep. 27} 





} 


rovernment | 
to do with | 
4th of November | 


application was made to the late Govern- | 


ment of Ireland for military aid to 
in enforcing the collection of certain tithes, 
payment of which had been refused to 
the owners, and it was not till the fourth 
he believed of the following 
December that the Government completed 
their arrangc ments for empowering the 
military to act in levying of those t 
Every circumstance, therefore, cumeews 
with the employment of the military in 
the affair at Ratheormac, was to be at- 
tributed not to the present but to the late 
Government of Ireland; but although he 
had felt it his duty to say this, he begged, 
at the same time, that it might be perfectly 
understood that he had no intention 
whatever of throwing blame on the late 
Government for the course they had taken 
to maintain and enforce the law, to obtain 
for the tithe owner that which was indis- 
putably his right and due. When, 
the hon. Member for the county of Cork 
accused the present frish Gove rnment as 
the parties who were responsible for this 
distressing transaction, he conceived that 
it was only fair on his part to state to the 
House how the matter stood, and that the 
whole of the arrangements were made, not 


month otf 


thes. 


however, 


by the present Irish Government, but by | 


their predecessors. The hon. Member 
had said, that neither his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin nor him- 
self were liable to be charged with incon- 
sistency for the support which they gave 


to the Whigs. Now he (Sir Henry 


assist | 


‘worst enemies Ireland ever had,” but 
for his part, he thought such conduct al- 
together irreconcileable. What happened 
only a few weeks before the hon. and 
learncd Member for Dublin left Ireland ? 
Why, in a speech he made in Dublin he 
declared that his hostility against the 
Whigs had ceased. They were, he said, 
then poor, and he should not revile them ; 
on the contrary it was his intention to 
give them his best support, but still he 
did not mean to depart trom his intention 
of carrying the question of the Repeal of 
the Union; aye, even though he took 
oftice with the Whigs, he would not be 
content until he saw a Parliament sittin 

in College Green. As long as he lived, 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
added, he would advocate a Repeal of the 
Union, and this, he said, even though he 
was then ready to take oflice with 
Whigs; but, in taking office, however, he 
would not leave himself open to be charged 
with vanity or 
which alone could 


ihe 


ambition, for the motive 


induce him to accep 


place was his wish by such means to 
further the object which he had and ever 
should keep in view, namely the Repeal 


of the Union. Undersuch cieum 
hove was It possible that the right hon. 
Me r for Cambridge (Mr. Spring Rice), 
sissiad in the same Cabmet with the hon, 
and fe. palin Member for 
consent to discuss with him the qnesttou 
of . 


stances, 


Dublin coud 


1 , } 5 : 4 
peal of the Union—when the ou 


fa kk 
dex hired that Re pea i page - OI iN panacea 
for the evils of lrel and, and the other as- 
seited that the effect of a Repeal would | 

Der the empire ? bie ask: 


two men so pledged, 
hi 


to dismmeml d how 
it was possible for 
but without, of course, knowing anything 
of the co-partnership that might be es- 
tablished between them, afterwards to 
coalesce? The right Men:ber foi 


Cambridge was as steadfast an opporen 


hon. 


of Repeal as the hon, and learned Member 
| for Dublin was a firm advocate fer it, and 
yet the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin was willing to take offee vader a 
Whie Government. He stated, that his 


Hardinge) had not the least objection that | 


the hon. Member and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin 


coalesce with the Whigs, whom they had | 


so recently abused, and designated as the 


} 
should | 


friends added to the Whig p urtv, the Ra- 


1 . . oo : ai 
dicals being of course included in the 


caleulation, formed about 


that House, and that, with such strength 
and under sueh circumstances, if the 
Whigs came acain into power they would 
be able to carry any measure they pleased, 


even 
of which he avowed to be the great object 
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two-thirds of 


the Repeal of the Union, the ef ecting 


, 
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He should not have risen if it! could bear testimony to the accuracy and 


had not been to contradict the statement, truth of the assertion; but he was con- 


of the hon. Member 


Cork ; but before he sat down, he begged 


for the county of 


to say that as far as the Government with | 
which he was connected was concerned he | 


was at any moment prepared to show that 


| 


the employment of troops had not only 


been justifiable on all occasions, but that 
so far from interfering with the freedom 
of election the presence of the military 
had in many instances 
preventing the sacrifice of humanlife. Nay, 
more, he would defy either the hon, Mem- 


been the means of 


ber for the county of Cork, or any other | 


Irish Member to point out a single in- 
stance in which the troops, when called 
out to assist the local authorities, had mis- 
conducted themselves. 

Mr. Finn was so averse from his Ma- 


uected with a district where an extensive 
branch of manufactures was carried on, 
In Coventry, and its neighbourhood, a 
great number of his constituents were en- 
gaged in trade, and their business was far 
from being in a satisfactory state. On 
the contrary, they were at present, and 
had been for a considerable time past, 
suffering under very great depression and 
distress. He had had numerous oppor- 
tunities of sceing the distress in Coventry, 
which was so vast, that he could not have 
believed such distress had existed had he 
not witnessed it with his own eyes. This 


pressure dil not proceed from a want of 


demand for the manufacture, but from the 


'system of what was called free trade; and 


jesty’s present Ministers that he should | 


feel it his duty to give them his most 
strenuous opposition, In doing that he 
was not leagued witha faction, but with the 
whole people of Ireland who were deter- 
mined not to be 
in which that country had been governed, 
or rather misgoverned for ages. They 
complained, and with great justice, of the 
hardship of persons being compelled to 
support a religion they did not profess, 


and neither the people of Eneland nor of 


Scotland would endure having money 
taken out of their pockets, nolens volens, 
to support the Catholic religion? ‘The 
thing was monstrous, but this was not the 


only hardsbip imposed on the people of 


Ireland ; for, in addition to having their 
money wrung from them to support an 
overgrown Church Establishment, they 
were excluded almost from the 
citizenship, being debarred from many 
civil privileges, in the advantages of which 
they were legally entitled to participate. 
He could not support a Government which 
held out no hope to the country of an 
efficient Church Reform, and if he now 
acted with the Whigs he had very good 
reason for it, because the W higs had done 
much for Ireland, the fruits of the mis- 
government of which country England was 
now rez aping. 

Mr. Wilhkam Williams said, 
was one part of the King’s Speech upon 
which he felt himself called upon to make 
some observations. The 
which he alluded was that which referred 
to the satisfactory state of the trade and 
commerce of the country, 


rights of 


He wished he, 


satisfied with the manner | 


the competition consequently arising from 
the introduction of foreign goods into this 
country. Ati ost the manufacturers of 
Coventry, there was as much wealth, in- 
dustry and ingenuity as amongst any dees 
of his Majesty’s subjects; ; one entire 
branch of the manufactures of this country 
was almost exclusively carried on there, 
and he considered that that branch ought 


to have a just degree of protection afforded 


it from the legislature. The right hon, 
Member had a memorial lately presented 
to him from the Corporation of Coventry, 
and he trusted that the Government would 
give it their most attentive consideration, 
He would not, on the present occasion, 
enter into further details, as a notice upon 
the subject had been already given by the 
hon. Member for Warwick county, and 
when that Motion should come before the 
House, he trusted it would receive the at- 
tention it deserved. Ile wished merely to 
say that he was totally unconnected with 


/any party; that he was returned to that 


state ment to! 


House by a very numerous constituency ; 
and that if his Majesty’s Ministers had 
made propositions which were in accord- 
ance with the wants and wishes of his 
constituents, he would have supported 
them ; but they had proposed such mea- 
sures as he, as a Reformer, could not call 
measures of Reform, they being far short 


of the expectations of the country. He 
that there 


supported the Amendment, because it 
promised more Reforms than the original 
Address. 

Mr. G. F. Young said he felt it neces- 
sary to make a few observations, as he was 


one of those Members who voted for the 
Address, and against whom so unjust an 
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attack had been made by the hon. ro 
ber for Middlesex for the course they had 
felt it their duty to pursue. He was the 
more surprised at this attack, because he 
had on two occasions put the hon, Membei 
for Middlesex in nomination at the 
hustings—but fiom all he had heard and 
seen since, he was prepared to say that he 


{Frs. 27} 


was more honoured by the hon. Member’s | 


ceusure than by any compliment he could 
receive at his hands. He rose indignantly 
to repel the inference which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex thought fit to draw as 
to the motives which had actuated the vote 
which he had given; but he had seen quite 
enough of that hon. Gentleman to disregard 
anything he might say or do. He must, 
however, admit that, entertaining 
political sentiments he did, he could not 
place confidence in the present Minister 

of the Crown, neither did he consider the 
Address otherwise than as unsatisfactory, 
and had the matter been brought forward 
as a substantive question the probability 
was that he should have voted against the 
Address and in favour of the Amendment. 


Looking, however, at the result of th 
adoption of the Amendment, and not 
agreeing that it would be prudent pre- 


maturely and instants ineously to drive the 
present Administration out of power, 
had no other course to pursue but that 
which he had taken, for he was not left 


he 


to a mere hypothesis as to the result of 


carrying the Amendment; but he had 
from the hon. Member for Derby 

avowal of what the composition of the 
succeeding Government was to be. That 
avowal had operated strongly to deter 
him from doing anything that could lead 
to the dismissal of the present 
tration, for, however highly he respected 
the hon. Member for London and _ the 
hon. Member for Bridport as individuals, 
and however he might approve of their 
opinions, he still felt that they had no 
pretensions that could justify their re- 
ceiving office, and, therefore, as an honest 
man, wishing only to act rightly, he was 
constrained to vote against the Amend- 
ment. Measures were advocated by some 
of those who opposed the present Govern- 
ment which, if carried into effect, would 
be destructive of our well-poised Consti- 
tution, and most injurious to the interests 
of the country. The agricultural interests 


an 


would be destroyed by the abolition of 


the Corn-laws, the interests of trade and 
commerce would be injured by the specu- 


| say that 
| or unparliamentary, 
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lative theories of pee economy, and 
funded property would be tampe red with 
by what was called an equitable adjust- 
ment, which would give but little satis- 
faction to the holders of that property, 
however agreeable it might be to the hon. 
Member for Oldham. He could not 
coucur in the course about to be pursued 
by the Ministry. He couid not 
the course was unconstitutional 
but it was improper, 
unfair, and unjustifiable. His voting for 
the Address would, he felt satisfied, ex- 
pose him to much obloquy; but this he 
would endeavour with patience to endure, 


7 . I , 
and would follow the example of a mght 


prest it 


| hon, Gentleman upon whom much calumny 


the 


fully and satisfactorily. 


had been heaped, and who had waited the 
proper time and place where he might 
justifiably vindicate himself, which he did 


So he also would 


wait until the proper time should arrive, 
trusting that his conduct in the interval 
would fully prove that he had never 
swerved fiom the principles which, from 
i his earliest days, he had ever advocated, 
which he cherished as a man, and by 


which his future life should be ever regu- 


i lated. 


| were 


Adminis- | a 


| hitherto had offered, 


| Hiume) as most unjustitiable. 
of that 


Colonel Evans said, he had not given 


his vote from any motive of factious oppo- 
sition, but supported the Amendment 
from a conscientious conviction of its 


necessity. 

Mr. W. Roche said, that 
consequences of the Tithesystem in Ireland 
home to En who 
a number of 
oppression of  Irel: 


chievous 


} . 
the mis 


Ow of ino - 
now coming riand, 


was suffering in particulars 


ind. Mr. 


ofier to suspend the Repeal 


trom her 
O’Connell’s 


Reform as that enjoyed by England was 
extended to Ireland was a fair one. He 
voted for the Amendment because he did 
not think any confidence could be placed 
in men who upon all occasions, which 
proved themselves 
to be the inveterate enemies of Reform. 
Mr. Herbert Curteis considered the 
attacks made upon bis hon. Friend (Mr. 
No Member 
House — done so much for the 
country as his hon. Friend. He would 
venture to say, that the country would 
never have had the benefit of any of those 
reductions of expenditure effected by the 
Tory Governments, had it not been for 
the unremitting assiduity of his hon. 
Friend in forcing upon the attention of 


gitation provided the same measure of 


oo 
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Parliament the abuses of our finance 
system. He wished to know from the 
tight hon. Baronet, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, whether the public prints had cor- 
rectly reported the fact that the thanks of 
the Government were conveyed to the 
officers and men engaged in the affair of 
Rathcormac. 

Sir Henry Hardinge did not think the 
question of the hon. Gentleman quite fair, 
seeing that a notice of Motion stood upon 
the Order-book for the preduction of the 
letter referred to by the hon, Gentleman. 
If the hon. Gentleman had reflected, or 
had had more experience in that flouse, 
he would not, under the circumstances, 
have put such a question. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis was not so young 
in that House as to stand in need of the 
lessons of the right hon. Baronet. A vote 
of thanks to men who had sacriticed the 
lives of their fellow-men before the proper 
tribunal had pronounced upon the character 
of the act, was premature and improper. 
By such conduct the Government departed 
from that line of neutrality which they 
were bound to observe. If the men fired 
without the order of the civil power, they 
were guilty of murder. The dismissal of 
the late Goverument was, in his opinion, 
most uncourteous and improper. That 
dismissal would not advance the parpose 
of the right hon. Baronet. The House, 
however, had been told, that if they dared 


to do their duty, they would again be sent | 


to their constituents. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if the Ministers shonid 
take such astep under the present circum- 
stances, they would merit the fate of the 
Polignac ministry, and that he would not 
drop oue tear of pity for their sufferings, 
He placed no confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and he saw no reason if measures 
of Reform were to be brought forward, 
why the country should not receive them 
from the hands of those men to whom it 
was indebted for the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, he had that 
day received a letter of remonstrance from 
his constituents against that part of the 
Speech from the Throne which represented 
trade as in a flourishing condition. This 
his constituents treated as a mockery of 
their sufferings. Excepting in Lancashire, 
and there not among the mass of the 
people, he knew of no part of England 
where capital produced a return, or the 
working classes were not in a state of 
great depression, When agriculture was 
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suflering, how could trade or commerce 
flourish? With a debt of 800,000,0002,, 
and wheat at 4s. 6d. a bushel, the great 
interests of the country could not but be 
in a state of depression. He, therefore, 
begged to enter his humble protest against 
that part of the Royal Speech which 
falsely—he had almost said wickedly— 


the country to be in a satisfactory state. 
Neither could he concur in the opinion, 
coming from the same source, that there 
was much to boast of in the foreign rela- 
tions of this country. Russia had been 
allowed to trample under foot the treaty 
of Vienna; and she bad, also, ‘ rampld 
upon the interests of England with regard 





to Turkey. As a Representative of the 
| people of Eogland, he, for ove, was not 
disposed to pocket such an insult upon 
the national honour, For his part, he did 
not think the honour of Eneland was 
safe in the keeping of the present 
Ministers. 

The Report of the Address, as amended, 
was agreed to. 


Epucation iN tie Cononties.] Mr, 
Fowell Buxton wished to put a question 
of considerable importance to the hon, 
Gentleman, the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. He wished to know what steps 
had been taken, or were likely to be taken, 
for providing for the education of the 
negroes in the Colonies ? 

Mr. Welliam Gladstone said, that it 
was not very easy to reply to the question 
} in a few words. 
that since the present Government had 
entered office, the attention of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment had been most anxiously directed to 
the subject. A very short time before he 
received the Seals of office, circular letters 
had been sent to all the West - India 
Colonies, demanding from all the religious 
bodies and Ecclesiastical authorities en- 
gaged in promoting education and religious 
worship there, very full information as to 
the extent of means existing. Of course, 
before the Government could be enabled 
to decide upon the amount of instruction 
required, they must be in possession of the 
fullest information as to the amount at 
present existing. The returns were now 
arriving daily. One or two Colonies had 


All he could say was, 


already sent them; but it was impossible 
to adopt any definitive measure until the 
whole had arrived; by that time, he hoped, 





represented the trade and commerce of 
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the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department would be enabled to make up 
his mind upon the subject. With regard 
to the expenses, he trusted a large portion 


private sources, and by the exertions of 
religious bodies. Tor the rematider, they 
must apply to Parliament, if necessary ; 
believing that the pledge Parliament had 
given to assist in the religious education 
of the West India apprentices was just as 
distinct and binding, even though it was 
not as determined, as their pledge to pay 
twenty millions of money, 

Mr. Fowell Buxton had another ques- 
tion which he was desirous to take this | 
opportunity of asking. It was li ghly im- 
portant that per rsons heel be appointed | 
as special Magistrates who had no con- 


nection or interest in common vg the | 


West-India body. He wished to know, 
whether = persons who had by en ap- 
pointed in Jamaica, 


were in lividuals of 
this cae tip whethes, in fact, any 


of the ordinary Magistrates of the Colony | 


had been appointed. 

Mr. Gladstone was unable to say that 
such persons had not been appointed as 
special Magistrates in any case. 
much, however, he could say, that no 
person interested in the West-lnadia Colo- 
nies had heen appointed vs a special Ma- 
gistrate in the Island of Jamaica. It was 
impossible to give any absolute pledge 
upon the subject 
the Colony Setaiaes l,under the Act, the 


Thus 


because the Governor of 


power of doing anything which was ne- | 


cessary, in his pur doment, for the preserva- 

tion of its peace and tranquillity. . was 
important that the hon. Gentleman and 
the House es be aware that thie fe. 
vernor of Jamaica had refused his as- 
sent to an Act making the appointment of 
these Magistrates absolutely necessary and 
a matter of course, 
met with the fullest approbation of the 
Government and of the Colony. Nothing 
was further from the wish of the English 
Government—nothing was further from 
the wish of the Colonial Government—no- 
thing could be more improper than that 
that appointment should be deemed a 
matter of necessity in every case. 


JIOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 2, 1834. 


Mixvres.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosstys, 
from Inhabitants of Dundee, for an Increase of Places of 
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Publie Worship. By the Earl of SHAFTEsRURY, from 
Stirling, in favour of the Established Chureh of Scotland. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReturRns.] The 


of the deficiency would be supplied from ee ee eee 


from the clerk of the peace for the county 
of Sussex, complaining, and as he thought 
very justly, of the expenses which were 





| 
+! 


and that his conduct |’ 





sometimes occasioned by making returns 
to this and the other House of Parliament. 
He wished to call the particular attention 


‘of his noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, 


whom he saw in his place, to this subject. 
The expense of certain returns which the 
clerk of the peace had been compelled to 
make, amounted to above 702., and when 
‘that sum was charged in the items of the 
laccounts of the clerk of the peace, the 
Magistrates at Sessions had decided that 
they had nothing to do with the matter, 
so as to be able to burthen the county- 
rates with the expense incurred ; 
and they had therefore refused to allow 
that item in the accounts. He thought 
Magistrates were richt in their 
At ihe same time, he was of 
was very hare 


thereby 


that the 
decision. 
| opinion that it and indeed 
‘unjust, to throw the expense of these re- 
turns on the clerk of ¢ He did 
that the expense ought to 
¢ thrown on the persons who moved for 
ithe returns, for “them might be 
lof erreat public importance ; but as the 
benefit was to the public, he thought that 
the public ought to pay for them. He 
that the petition should be laid on 
ithe ‘Table, and he hoped that some means 
would be adopted to prevent this expense 
falling in future on the county: 


he peace. 


iot like to sav, 


many of 


i moved, 


from 


rates, 


Votre ny Proxy—Oatrus.| The Mar- 
that he hada 
few observations to make upou some sub- 
i jects of their 
Lordships’ 
the last Parliament he had 
given notice of his intention to introduce 
| a Bill on the subject of voting by Proxy. 
It was his intention to have done so; but 
under the peculiar, the extraordinary, and 
unexpected circumstances in which they 
were now placed, he thought he should 
have a better chance of success if he de- 
ferred bringing forward this Motion on the 
present occasion. There was another 
question, too, that of the relief to the 
Jews, in which he felt a warm interest, 
It had been his wish to bring that ques- 
tion forward in this Session; but the same 


quess of Westminster said, 
Importance, It was in 


Session of 





recollection, that at the end of 
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circumstances which he had before re- 
ferred to would induce him to postpone it. 
However, he wished to add, that he was 
quite in their hands, and that if they de- 
sired it, he should at once be ready to 
submit the question to the consideration 
of Parliament. He would do exactly as 
the Jews themselves thought best. An- 
other question was as to pluralities and 
non-residence, and another as to corrupt 
voting at elections. With respect to this 
last, he must say, that he believed that 
there would be no means of cutting that 
up but by the Bailot. That subject had 
been much discussed in the other House 
of Parliament, and some strong opinions 
had been expressed upon it. He thought 
that he should introduce this subject to 
their Lordships’ notice ; but in whatever 
he did he should shape his course ac- 
cording to the fate of the Motion in 
the other House of Parliament. There 
was one question more to which he 
wished to refer. On this question he 
addressed their Lordships, in the belief 
that they were all, as he believed all 
had declared themselves to be, the ene- 
mies of all recognized abuses—that was 
the question of putting an end to un- 
necessary Oaths. He fully agreed with 
the noble Duke who had employed him- 
self in preparing a measure on this sub- 
ject; but he advised that noble Duke to 
consider the way in which the Committee 
he had appointed had been framed, and 
he recommended the noble Duke to 
withdraw from that Committee the names 
of the bishops whom he had put upon 
it; for, in his estimation, it was better 
that the Bishops, like the clergy in 
general, should be relieved from the po- 
litical cares that were now cast upon 
them. The more they were withdrawn 
from politics, the better would they be 
able to discharge their important spirit- 
ual duties. 

The Duke of Richmond had taken upon 
himself the responsibility of having named 
six Bishops on the Committee, which, on 
his Motion, had been appointed to con- 
sider the subject of Oaths. He had named 

the same Committee last Session; and 
those who had attended that Committee 
knew how much assistance had been de- 
rived from the presence of the right reve- 
rend Prelates. The noble Marquess ap- 


peared to fear that the number of Bishops 
on the Committee was too great—there 
were six Bishops, and twenty-four lay 
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Peers. The noble Marquess said, that 
the Bishops and the clergy should attend 
to the religious duties of the country. He 
thought so tco, and that was the very 
reason why, in preparing to bring in 
this Bill upon Oaths, the frequency of 
which, in his opinion, diminished their 
solemnity, he had, conceiving it a ques- 
tion closely connected with the religion of 
the country, proposed some of the right 
reverend Prelates as Members of the 
Committee. He should not now discuss 
with the noble Marquess the general 
question whether Bishops were to have 
seats in that House, but this he would 
say, that if by being called a Reformer 
was meant a willingness to turn the 
Bishops out of that House, he was not 
one of those who could agree to that 
proposition. They had often been of great 
service to their Lordships, and in no case 
was there a stronger example of it than in 
this. ‘The noble “Marquess had requested 
him to withdraw the names of the Bishops 
from the Committee. With all respect for 
the noble Marquess, he must decline 
doing so. 
Conversation dropped. 


eer reat rrer— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 2, 1835. 


His Masesry’s Repiy vo tHe Ap- 
press.] The Speaker announced to the 
House that having on Saturday, attended 
by several hon. Me aliens, waited upon the 
King with the Address, agreed upon by 
the House, his Majesty had made the fol- 
lowing gracious reply. 

“T thank you sincerely for the assurances 
which you have given me, inthis loyal and 
dutiful’ Address, of your disposition to 
co-operate with me in the improvement, 
with a view to their maintenance, of our 
institutions in Church and State. 

“‘T learn with regret that you do not 
concur with me as to the policy of the ap- 
peal which I have recently made to the 
sense of my people. 

“‘] never have exercised, and I never 
will exercise, any of the prerogatives which 
I hold, except for the single purpose of 
promoting the great end for which they 
are intrusted to me—the public good ; 
and I confidently trust that no measure 
conducive to the general interests will be 
endangered or interrupted in its progress, 
by the opportunity which I have afforded 
to my faithful and loyal subjects of ex- 
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pressing their opinions through the free 
choice of their Representatives in Par- 
Jiament.” 

The Chancellor of the P-xchequer moved 
that the thanks of the House be returned 
to his Majesty for this, his most gracious 
reply. 

Mr. Hume thought that the reply, which 
theright hon. Baronet characterized as most 
gracious, scarcely called for any specific 
vote of thanks. The Address to his Ma- 
jesty, which he, in common with a ma- 
jority of the House had agreed to, con- 
tained specific mention of Reforms in the 
Church and Corporations, which that 
majority desired to have effected, but 
which his Majesty in his gracious reply 
did not even notice. The reply, in fact, 
was no reply at all, ard the only plea on 
which the vote of thanks eculd be carried, 
would be that it was a matter of custom. It 
would be, however, most desirable that, 
on the other hand, a custom should be es- 
tablished, that im the speech s and replies 
from the Throne, there should be something 
to the purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that a vote of thanks on these occasions 
was a form established by uniform custom, 
and he was very far from seeing that there 
was anything in his Majesty’s reply which 
should induce the House to depart from 
the usual course. 

Mr. Hume agreed that there was no- | 
thing in the reply which called for obser- 
vation ; what he complained of was omis- 
sion. He was not, however, going to dis- | 
turb the unanimity of the House upon 
this occasion; he had merely risen to| 
express his individual opinion on the | 
subject. 

The vote of thanks was agreed to. 





New Houses or Partiament.| The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
that part of his Majesty’s Speech which | 
related to the destruction of the Houses | 
of Parliament should be read. 

The Clerk having accordingly read those | 
passages, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
he was sure that there would be on the | 
part of that House a unanimous disposi- | 
tion to recognise the propriety of the} 
steps taken by his Majesty on the occa- 
sion of the lamentable casualty referred | 
to. Immediately after the occurrence of) 
that event, his Majesty had adopted mea- 
sures for the temporary accommodation of 
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both Houses of Parliament, reserving it 
entirely for both Houses of Parliament af- 
terwards to point out to him what course 
would be most likely to suit their con- 
venience, and that of the public, and with- 
out interfering in the slightest degree with 
any arrangement which Parliament might 
subsequently see fit to make on the subject. 
He rose for the purpose of proposing 
that a Committee should be appointed to 
take into cousideration the best means of 
remedying the mischief which had been 
done. He had drawn up a list of Gen- 
tlemen for the approval of the House, and 
in doing so he had confined his selection 
to a limited number, from the persuasion 
that such was the most likely means of 


| promoting the object in view speedily and 


efficiently. His selection had been made 
in perfect fairness, and comprised Gen- 
tlemen who, from their habits of business 
and position in the House, would be most 
likely to give satisfaction. He trusted 
that the House would sanction his selee- 
tion, and having done so, that motions 
would not, day after day, be made for ad- 
ditions to the Committee, a practice which 
had much inconvenience. He wished, also, 
; late Govern- 
ment, with a view to new Houses of Par- 
liament, havine called in the advice of a 
Government architect, that Gentleman had 
drawn out a plan, which bad met with the 
full approbation of his see et do present 
advisers, and this plan would be submitted 
to the proposed Committee. Should the 
Committee think fit to disapprove of the 
plan, nothing had passed w ith the architect 
which rendered it incumbent on the Go- 
vernment to adopt the plan in question, 
which he trusted, however, would be found 
worthy of mature consideration. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether it 
would be competent in the Committee to 
determine upon the site of the House, or 
whether this point was to be left to the 
House itself? Of the Committee which 
had been appointed on the subject last 
Session more than half were disposed to 
change the site. 

The Chancellor of the Ea chequer said 
that the reference to the Committee pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that they were 
to consider of the best means of providing 


| new Hfouses on the present site; and his 


own impression was, that this plan would 
best suit the convenience both of the Par- 
liament, and of the public. The House of 
Lords also was about to appoint a Com- 
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mittee, and, no doubt, that Committee 
would be in communication with the Com- 
mittee of the Commons. 

The Committee was appointed. 


Supply — 


Suprrty. Tue Dissorurion or Par- 
LIAMENT.] ‘The Order of the Day was 
read for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply. On the question 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair, 

Lord John Russell said, 1 rise in con- 
sequence of the notice which I gave a few 
days ago, that I should put a question to 
the right hon. Baronet on the runours 
now, respecting a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. I hope, Sir, | hope I shall not be 
obliged to ask the question ; but it is ne- 
cessary for me to make some observations 
on the state of affairs, particularly as_re- 
gards this House, before we go into a 
Committee of Supply. ‘The House has 
shown by two votes that it is not disposed 
to adopt the propositions made by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. In an Ame ndment to 
the Address to the Throne, it has called 
for measures of a more decided character 
than the advisers of the Crown thought 
fit to suggest in the Royal } 
has declared that the only step yet taken 
by Ministers, namely, the dissolution of 
the late Parliament, was unnecessary and 
impolitic. As far, therefore, the 
opinion of the House conveys a censure, It 
has fixed that censure upon that act of the 
present Ministers. [betieve that no Minis- 
ters ever before stood in so extraordinary a 
situation, and [ thought it right, two votes 
having passed against them, to call the 
attention of the House, before we 
a Cominittee of Supply, to the rumours 
that have prevailed, and to ask the right 
hon. Baronet if he had given any authority 
for these rumours ? The rumours to which 
I advert imply that Ministers having ad- 
vised his Majesty to appeal to the sense of 
his people, would not be content with that 
sense so expressed; but since the result 
had been adverse to their views and mea- 


as 


sures, they were resolved again to appeal. 


to the sense of the people, and to endea- 
vour to wear out and vex the country by 
repeated dissolutions. 
rumours even of a more extraordinary na- 
ture, namely, that should Ministers think 
it adviseable to recommend his Majesty to 
dissolve this Parliament before the Mutiny 
Act shall have been passed, they would 
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Speech, and it | 


“oOo Into | 


my | 
There have been | 
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contrary to the known constitution of the 
country, and without the consent of Par- 
liament. I admit, as the right hon, 
Barovet seems to indicate, that it is avery 
absurd rumour, and though it may have 
entered into the head of some sanguine 
projector, it is hardly to be imagined that 
/ any reasonable Minister would advise such 
/acourse. But whatever apprehensions | 
might have felt on the ground of these 
rumours, they have been in a great degree 
dispelled by the tenor of his Majesty’s 
answer to the Address of this House. Al- 
though his Majesty regrets that this 
House did not concur with him in the 
fitness of the late dissolution, yet he 
adds that he ‘confidently trusts that 
no measure, conducive to the general 





interests, will be endangered or in- 
terrupted in its progress” by that event. 
Now, I cannot believe that Ministers 


would have advised the King to give that 
answer if they had in contemplation a 
second dissolution, by which the progress 
of all measures of Reform conducive to 
the public interests would immediately, 
and of necessity, be delayed and en- 
dangered, ‘Therefore, | will not ask the 
right hon. Baronet the direct question | 
had proposed to put to him; but unless | 
hear some contradiction from him, I shall 
conclude from the answer his Majesty 
was advised to give, that it is not the in- 
tention of Ministers to interrupt the 
course of the House, either in respect of 
the measures it may think necessary to 
-adopt for the Reform of abuses, or in 
respect of the advice which, as the great 
council of the nation, it may feel called 
“upon fiom time to time, to offer to his 
| Majesty, With respect to the general 
question of Supply, I will not now enter 
into it, since the motion that will be sub- 
mitted to the Committee is one more of 
form than otherwise; but I do think that 
we should not go far with the concession 
of Supplies, or commit ourselves incauti- 
ously by placing the public money in the 
hands of Ministers, before we have an ex- 
| planation from them, after the adoption of 
‘the late Amendment of the course it is 
their intention to pursue. I must say that 
I do not agree with my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Middlesex, that it would have 
been fit and proper for Ministers to have 
advised the King to state, in his Answer 
| to the Address, the nature of the proceed- 








consider themselves authorized to main- | ing contemplated with regard to Corpora- 


tain a standing army in time of peace, tion and other Reforms; but I do think 
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it will be necessary for Ministers very] stating the course Ministers mean to 
soon to inform the House what course ; adopt under these new and extraordinary 


they mean to pursue, more especially as 
certain conversations are said to have 
passed in other parts of his Majesty’s 
ancient palace of Westminster, which very 
much tend to increase the doubts I for 
one, entertain, whether the persons hold- 


ing the highest offices of the State have | 


really any sincere intention of proposing 
a Reform which would give the people 
that power and control over Municipal 
Corporations which they ancientlyenjoyed, 


and which ought now indisputably to be | 
My hon. and learned Friend, | 


restored, 
the Member for Edinburgh (Sir J. Camp- 
bell), has given notice, that if it be not 
the intention of Ministers to bring forward 
some effective measure, he will propose a 
Bill to the House, founded upon the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, [I repeat his 


statement for the purpose of making all | 


the Members aware whether Ministers do 
or do not bring ina Bill, that the House 


jesty’s Government 


circumstances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
Sir, it is always my wish to give the House 
as unreserved an explanation of the course 
which | mean to pursue as a public man, 
}as is consistent with my duty as a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and I do not re- 
quire the additional time which the noble 
Lord offers me for the purpose of being 

enabled to answer the questions which he 
‘has put to me. In auswer to the first, | in- 
form him that, I have not felt it my duty, 
in consequence of the vote of the other 
night, to tender my resignation to the 
King, and that | do intend to persevere in 


| 
| 
| 


the course which [ consider it my duty 
equally to the King and to the public to 
pursue, and, notwithstanding that vote, 
to submit to the consideration of the 
fiouse those measures on which his Ma- 

have formed their 


| Opinion, and which they are prepared to 


will have an opportunity of deciding | 
whether the majority of its Members are | 
did, by a small majority, in an exceed- 


bent upon that necessary reform of Cor- 
porations, to which the terms of the 
Amendment refer, and to which the 
wishes of the people are directed. 


In re | 


gard to another topic—the Irish Church | 
—the right hon. Baronet stated, on the | 
first night of the late deate, in answer to | 
a question put to him, that it was his in- | 
tention to lay the Report of the Commis- | 
sioners upon the Table, but that we were | 


not to expect any measure to be founded 
upon it by the present Government. 


No! 


such measure being, therefore, to be ex- | 


pected, and having heard from the best 
authority, | mean from one of the Com- 
missioners, that the first Report is soon to 
be expected, | beg to state that it is my 
intention, before the close of the month, 
to direct the consideration of the House 
deliberately to the whole subject of the 
Irish Church. I shall then take an op- 
portunity of explaining the general course 
those who formed the late Cabinet were 
disposed to pursue, and the general prin- 
ciples upon which they intended to act. 
Before the close of the evening, I shall 
enter a notice to this elect on the books. 
I have stated what will be our course 
upon these two important questions, In 
order that the right hon. Baronet, either 
to-night, or at some future opportunity, 
may answer the call which T think the 
House will, and must make upen him, by 





i they were presented to me), | bee to say, that 


introduce without delay. I am aware, 
certainly, that the House of Commons 


ingly full House—by a majority of 309 
against 302, not pass a censure upon 
the Government, but did by a majority of 
seven, imply a difference of opinion 
with that Government as to the necessity 
of the late dissolution of Parliament, and 
did imply an apprehension, which [ think 
was unfounded, that measures which would 
be conducive to the general interests of 


| the country would be interrupted and re- 


tarded by the appeal which his Majesty 
had thus made to the sense of his people. 
But Ido not believe, that the majority 
which came to that vote did mean to 
imply an opinion that it was tantamount 
to a vote for the removal of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. There are many who concurred 
in that vote, who will nevertheless admit 
that [should not be acting consistently 
with my duty if [ considered it significant 
ofan opinion that I ought to retire from the 
post to which his Majesty has called me. 
Some hon. Members who voted for that 
Amendment, and who spoke in the course 
of the Debate, explicitly declared that 
such was not their construction of the vote. 
With respect to the [rish Church (for I 
shall take the several questions put by 
the noble Lord in the order which will 
make my answers the most intelligible, 
though not possibly in the order in which 
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I intend to present to the House the Report 
which may be made by the Commissioners 
of public instruction appointed by the 
late Government. When I came into 
office, 1 ascertained that the Commis- 
sioners had applied themselves sedulously 
to the duties that had devolved upon 
them, that they had completed their in- 
quiries in nearly one-half of the parishes 
in Ireland, and that they were proceeding 
to make them in the remainder. Under 
these circumstances, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters did not think it their duty, the Com- 
mission having been appointed by the 
Crown, to interrupt its progress. On the 
contrary, without committing myself to the 
adoption of the Commission, or of the 
principle of the measures which it may 
propose, 1 may say, with truth, that we 
have given every facility, for carrying on 
the investigation, The noble Lord has 
said, that L have declared that I will not 
found any measure upon the report of 
that Commission. The noble Lord has 
misunderstood my meaning. What said 
was this, that [ still remain of opinion, that 
Ecclesiastical property ought not to be 
diverted from strictly Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. That is the principle which I have 
always maintained, which I still maintain, 
and upon which I am still disposed to act; 
but I do not preclude myself by that de- 


claration from adopting any measures | 


suggested by that Commission, if I ap- 


prove of them, and should they not be in- | 


consistent with that declaration. On the 
subject of the Corporation Commission, I 
do not know exactly to what couversations 
in other places the noble Lord alludes. 

speak for myself, and of the course | mean 
to pursue. When the report of the Cor- 
poration Commissioners shall be presented 
(and I conclude that it will be presented in 
the course of a very short time, as we were 


led to expect it would have been presented | 


at the conclusion of the last month, 
February)—I mean, when we are thus, 
put in possession of the principles which 
it contains,and the evidence which it brings 
forward in support of those principles, 1 


mean, to give the evidence and the sug- | 


gestions contained in that report the 
fullest and fairest consideration. I assure 
the noble Lord, that [ have no lurking 


prejudice in favour of the abuses of Cor- | 


porations. { cannot conceive what pos- 
sible cause, particularly after the passing 
of the noble Lord’s Bill, there can be 


either of a political or personal nature, 
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to give me any assignable interest in 
the defence of corporate abuses, or in 
the opposition to measures intended to 
remedy abuses where they are proved to 
exist, and to take effectual security against 
their recurrence. But I think that it would 
be inconsistent with my duty as a Minister 
of the Crown, after reviewing the Report 
of the Committee of 1833, of which you, 
Sir, were Chairman, which states, that 
many remedies were suggested that would 
be fitting for small Corporations, and would 
not be fitting for large ones—that the most 
popular Corporations were not practically 
the most pure, that there were many points 
upon which further information was re- 
quired, and with regard to which the Com- 
| mittee themselves were not able at the time 
| to give an opinion—lI thiuk, I repeat, that 
looking at that report, it would be incon- 
sistent with my duty as a Minister of the 
Crown, to pronounce an opinion or to 
j enter into engagements on this subject at 
|present. Surely the most natural and the 
| most becoming course for me to pursue, is 
to propose, or promise nothing until 
I have had an opportunity of seeing the 
report of the Commissioners—of weighing 
the evidence, and of examining the nature 
| of the suggestions which it contains. I 
|have the honour of presiding over a Cor- 
‘poration; I will venture to declare that 
if the result of this Commission should 
ibe to prove the existence of any abuses, 
they will give their unanimous assent to 
‘any improvement that may be calculated 
‘to remedy them. I say, then, on behalf of 
‘the Corporation over which I have the 
honour to preside as high Steward, and 
with regard to all other Corporations I 
'am as free as the noble Lord can be, free 
in respect to public engagements, free in 
‘respect to interested motives, personal or 
political, to give an unprejudiced con- 
sideration to any measure intended either 
‘to correct actual defects, or to conciliate 
towards them, more of public opinion and 
confidence. I am determined, however, 
to see the nature and extent of the abuse, 
and the nature and extent of the remedy, 
before T commit myself upon the subject. 
As to the last question, the first indeed in 
point of importance, though not of order— 
that with which we were threatened on 
a former day, but from which the noble 
Lord has himsclf receded—it seems to me 
very possible that in the interval the noble 
Lord has referred to a question put to 
Lord Grey in another place, on a similar 
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subject, in the month of April, 1831. 

There were at that time general rumours 
of an intention to dissolve’ Parlia- 
ment, and not without foundation, for 
the question was ge on the 2lst of 
April, and on the 22nd of April, the two 
Houses were dismissed. I find the mat- 
ter thus reported. ‘ Lord Wharnelitie 
said, as an allusion has been made by the 
noble Lord (Farnham) to certain reports 
that are in circulation cn the subject of 
a dissolution of Parliament, I wish to ask 
his Majesty’ s Ministers whether there is | 
any truth in the statement, that they have 

advised his Majesty to dissolve Parliament, 
and that it has been resolved to adopt that 
course? Il ask this question, because, if I 
should receive an answer in the athrma- 
live, it is my intention to adopt some 
measure in relation to the subject, and, 
I can assure the noble Earl opposite, very | 
speedily. Earl Grey replied :—* I be slieve | 
the noble Lord’s question will be admitted to | 
be one of a very unusual nature, and | can 
hardly bring myself to believe that when he 
put it the noble Lord expected an answer. 
But whatever the noble Lord’s expectation 
may have been, | have only to say, I must 
decline answering the question.” Now, 
if any rebuke, (continued the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,) ought to be adminis- 
tered to the noble Lord, for having thought 
of putting such a question, or for extract- 
ing an answer toit, if put, it will, | 
am sure, be more palatable to the noble 
Lord to receive that rebuke from Lord Grey, 

than from myself. But I will be more 
explicit than Lord Grey. ‘The noble Lord 
asks me whether I have countenanced the 
rumours that are prevalent? I tell him at 
once that by no act, and by no expression 
of mine, have I directly or indirectly sanc- 
tioned such rumours. [| will tell the noble 
Lord, also, with equal fairness, that I never 
have discussed with any body the case 
hypothetically, in which another dissolution 
might be necessary or justifiable. [I should 
think it disrespectful to the House of Com- 
monsif Ministers were todiscuss such acon- 
tingency, and most unbecoming to hold out 
any menace to the House as to the possible 
consequence of any course of proceeding 
it might think fit to adopt. Therefore, in 
answer to that question of the noble Lord, | 
I tell him at once that 1 am not responsi- 
ble for the rumours, having neither origin- 
ated nor sanctioned them. The other 
rumour by which the noble Lord has been 
disturbed, relates to the supposed intention | 








| fully expecting that it was the 


held his ¢ 
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of Government to govern by astanding army 
in case the House of Commons should re- 
fuse to passthe Mutiny Bill. This alarm- 
ing report is, I trust, of very recent 
origin; for I can declare with perfect 
truth, that the first time I ever heard the 
whisper of it was from the lips of the 
noble Lord, and that like many other re- 
ports, which give uneasiness to weak and 
credulous persons, it is utterly without 
foundation. As to that other ques- 
tion with which the noble Lord threatened 
me the other day, but which he did not 
put on this occasion, though I came down 
main ob- 
ject of his inquiries,—namely, whether or 
not I would pledge myself that the prero- 
eative of the Crown in reference to a dis- 
solution of Parliament, should not be 
exercised under any possible contingency, 
I will not take advantage of the “poble 
Lord’s forbearance and reserve, but w ll 
give him my answer though he has with- 
juestion. I have already stated 
that I ne aoe directly or indirectly, sanc- 
tioned the rumours that have prevailed 
on the subject of future dissolution, and 
that by no act or expression of mine was 
any warrant given to them. I stated 
fuither, that it would be most unbecoming 
in me tu fetter the discussions of the 
House of Commons by any, the slightest 
menace, of contingent dissolution, but 
I tnust, atthe same time, say, Sir, that it 
would be equally unbecoming in me,as a 
Minister of the Crown, to consent to place 
in snegance any roe itive, of the Crown 
or to debar myself previous pledges 
from giving to the pes as a Privy 
Councillor and a responsible adviser, that 
advice, which future exigences of the 
public service might require me to give. 
I have thus endeavoured to give an answer 
to the various interrogatives put to me by 
the noble Lord, and 1 think I may venture 
to anticipate that my answers have quieted 
some of his alarms, and on the whole have 
heen satisfactory. 

Lord John Russell : The right hon. Ba- 
ronet has misunderstood me as to one point, 
when I stated the prevalence of certain 
rumours. 1 did not say that it was the 
intention of any Minister to govern bya 
standing army; what I meant was, that 
there existed a rumour that some persons 
thought they could justify keeping up the 
aripy without the Mutiny Bill—that there 
Was a power inherent in the preros gative s of 
the Crown to maintain a standing army, 
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and consequently that Parliament might 
be dissolved either this night ora fortnight | 
hence. That was the whole extent of the 
rumour, I certainly must fairly admit | 
that all I can expect of the right hon. 
Baronet is, that he should say that he has | 
not given countenance to such rumours, 
and that he had not favoured any such 
threat. I cannot expect from him, and he | 
will allow that I did not ask from him, any | 
general declaration or pledge upon the | 
subject. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : In | 
order to remove every doubt or apprehen- | 
sion, | can only declare in the most une- | 
quivocal manner, that I never heard the | 
subject of the prerogative of the Crown to | 
continue the standing army without the 
Mutiny Bill discussed till to-night, 

Lord Ebrington: I wish to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet on the sub- 
ject of the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland. Is it the intention of the present | 
Government to make any change in the 
principles of that system of education, or 
will they be allowed to continue the same 
as under the Government of Lord Grey ? 

Sir H. Hardinge: \n reply to the noble 
Lord, I have to inform him and the House, 
that there is no intention on the part of} 
Government to alter the system of educa- | 
tion in Ireland as settled by the late Ad- | 
ministration. With regard to the amount 
of the estimate for the present vear, I may 
mention that I believe it will be larger than 
last year. There has been some increased 
expenditure, and, speaking from memory, 
I apprehend that a larger sum will be 
required for the present year. 

Mr. Spring Rice: I beg to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet to the 
Committee on the military expenses of the 
Colonies appointed last Session, and to 
ask him whether it is intended to revive it? 
If so, the sooner its labours are recom- 
menced the better, as we shall the sooner 
be in possession of the requisite informa- 
tion, and the sooner able to proceed 
effectually. 

The Chancellor of the Fachequer 2 
entirely concur with the right hon, Gen- 
tleman as to the propriety of re-appointing 
the Committee; and [ hope, as he has ex- 
cused himself from serving on the Com- 
mittee for rebuilding the Houses of Par- 
liament, that it will be an additional reason 
with him for giving his valuable assistance 
to the Committee on the military expenses 











of the Colonies, 
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Mr. Hume: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether I understood him 
distinctly to say, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, that though on 
two occasions this House has declared its 
decided opinion against the measures of 
Ministers, he means to persevere in re- 
taining his situation in opposition to the 
— of the general mass of the com- 
munity? Tf | thought, that the majority 
in the House did not represent the major- 
ity out of it, the case would be different ; 
but as I hit k, that the majority in the 
House does represent a very large major- 
ity out of it, I beg to kuow whether it 
is to be understood, that the present 
Ministers will continue to hold the reins 
of Government, although they will be 
unable to carry any measure without 
severe conflict? 1 ask this, because, after 
the recent appeal to the people, they 
have a right to expect steady Govern- 
ment, on which dependance can be 
placed as to the measures to be intro- 
duced, and as to the probability of carry- 
ing those measures. Are we to under- 
stand, that notwithstanding the decisions 
against him, it is the right hon. Baronet’s 
intention to persevere, doubting that the 
opinion already expressed is the opinion 
of the majority? He must see, that the 
people of England have no means of 
expressing their sentiments, or of stating 
those sentiments to his Majesty, but 
through their Representatives ; and what 
I want to know is, whether their opinions 
are to be set at defiance? If they are 
to be set at uought, it is impossible to 
say what unpleasant consequences it may 
not lead to. It may bring about a colli- 
sion of a most disastrous kind, Govern- 
ing against the wish of them ajority of 
the House is without precedent. Mr. 
Pitt, indeed, had a considerable majority 
against him and persevered, but then the 
people were evidently with him. That, 
give me leave to say, is not the case now. 
No doubt there are hon. Members on the 
other side, who are under a delusion upon 
this point; but as regards my constituents, 
I will venture, without the least hesitation, 
to say that three out of four are opposed 
to the present Ministers. I thank the 
right hon. Baronet for his frankness: it 


was what I expected of him, and I am 
pleased to find, that he has taken that 
course, as I trust that in the same spirit 
he will reply to the two questions [ now 
beg leave to put to him—whether he con- 
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siders the opinion of the House against | with advantage to the people ; 


him to be that of the majority of the 
people ? or whether he waits until some 
farther opportunity has been afforded for 
ascertaining the general sense of the 
nation ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
When I answered the question put to me 
by the noble Lord, I stated simply a fact 
—that in co nsequence of the vote of the 
other night, I had not considercd it my 
duty to tender my resignation; aud 1 do 
assure the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
that in my situation Lt find it quite sufli- 
cient to dispose of practical questions | 
discussion and decision, without atlempt- 
ing to meet the hypo th ‘tical points and 
uncertain continzencies in respect { 
which he asks lor an answer. I have 
not resigned ; and I mean to proc d in 
the execution of my duty, by submitting 
to the consideration of Parilideien t the 
measures contemplated in the Speech 
from the Throne; but as to the course | 
shall pursue, or the course the House is 
likely to pursue, those are matters which 
must be determined by future events in 
respect to which I consider it utterly in- 
consistent with my duty to pronounce an 
opinion. 


Mr. Hume: I certainly cannot have 
made myself understood, because th 


} 


tight hon. Baronet speaks of some hypo- 
thetical case. 
case 3 | spoke of a matter of fact—that 
the majority in the 
him, and that the mi 
was equally opposed to his 
That isa fact. Tam quite aware, 
would fain think otherwise; it Is jast 
upon the balance with him, whether he 
shall live or die—* the flickering flame 
dispenses fitful light,” and we shall soon 
see it sink into the socket and ex 
no very grateful odour, te may not 
to look forward to his measures for to- 
morrow, but we, on the partof the people, 
have a right to know what is to be ex- 
pected from him and his colleagues. The 
Motion for the Committee of Supply is 
a matter of form 

would be im proper to 

¢ 


I submitted no hy} othetical 


ayority out Gi doors 
abe Ss 


hat he 


which must be gone 


through, aud it 
throw any impediment in the wi ay of it; 


flouse was avainst | 


but the people are not to be told, that a| 


confi lenes 
known that 


certain body of 

of the country, when it 

they retain their places in di 

public opinion, It is 

they can thus carry on the Government 
VOL, XXVI. £2 ad, 


men enjoy the 


impossibie, that 


fiance of | 
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and it 
will be for the Representatives of the 
people to consider whether, when next 
they are called upon o Supplies, they 
will place any sum of the public money 
whatever at the ¢ late of such Minis- 
ters. All coilision—all that challenges 
the prerogatives of the Crown—is ex- 


tremely dangerous, and ought never to 


be provoked, but if Miinisters will not 
to a majority of the House of 
minons, | should be elad to know 
Who fault it will be? It is quite true, 


that the decided opinion of this House, 


twice expressed, has been set at defiance. 
L kuow what the feel: i” is out of doors 
upon the subject, and [do not put a hypo- 
theticul q estion, but assert a matter of 
tact. 

The Chancellorof the Eccl eqr uer—I ay 


whether [ have shown 
ness to answer any question pos- 
sible for me to reply to. The House did 
come to a vote the other night implying a 
ditfereut opinion on the necessity of 


to the House 


unwilling 


peal 


a Gis- 
solution of Parliament; the majority was 
309 to 502; and looking at that vote, | 
say again that | have not felt it my daty to 
abandon the post in been 
laced, and that I shall proceed to submit 


W hich I ha ve 


) vk a . aoe y Bet 
) Paritament the measures mentioned in 


Kine’s Spe ch, 


ith lf the hon. Member 
thinks, that Supplies sh uld be refused to 
iis lay sty, or that it ts fit to obstruct the 
course of measures without reference to 
3, It IS pe 
adopt that singular method of 
It would, however, 
by a preliminary 
the House that I 


course mn 


rfectly open for him to 
promo lig 
the general welfare. 
be quite absurd for me, 
eneavement, to promise 
will pursue a certain certain 
contingencies, and on the occurrence of 
certain hy Dp thetical cases. 

Mr. Hume: | to trouble the 
House avain; but still think that 
the right hon. Baronet and I understand 
What 1 want to know is, 
wherher he considers the determination of 

> Honse on the 


am Sorry 
| ao not 
j 


ich other. 


Ad iain a vote of conti- 


den "e, or of no confidence ? He may de- 
cline to answer it: ha we shall then 
draw our own conclusions from his silence 


sith Exch quer : It 
would be quite absurd if T said I thought 
ita vot 





{1] ] = _ 
( neellor of the 


»of confidence. Atthe same tine, 
[ repeat again, that I did not considerit a 
vote that implied even the opinion of the 
majority—a decided opinion of the ma- 


} 


jority—that it was my duty to retire. 


q 
i 
iW 


aime 


wpe lap tin —aeiir® fr rama 
Td ee Se 
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Mr, Ewart: 


Baronet this question. 
that the vote we came to the other nigh t| 
was not a vote of censure on the dissolu- | 
tion of the late Parliament ? 


I beg to ask the right hon. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: It 
may be my business to construe the Ad- 
dress, but I leave it to those who were 
parties to the Amendment to construe 
that. 

Mr. Barclay said. it had been asserted 
that the majority out of doors agreed in 
opinion with the Gentlemen who had car- 


ried the Amendment. 
he had the honour to do, 


Representing, as 


large econsti- 


a 


tuency, im a county clos ly connected with 
the me tropolis, he could not subscribe to 
the assertion. He believed that the opin- 


: ns of the peopl 
ect of the Ministry were nearly balance: d, 
as were the opinions which prevailed withi 
He must say, that daring the sbiake 
he had never heard any 
great lamentation over the loss of the late 
Administration. In his opinion, the feel- 
ing at present prevalent in the country was 
either Conservative or Destructive. He 
was convinced, that if the experiment were 
boldly and fairly trred—if the hon. 


out ot doors « ih the Sul 


}- 


door S, 
of his canvass, 


ber for Middlesex would move a Resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the present, or in 
praise of the late Administration—if the 


boldly 
’ 
he would soon find 


hon. Gentleman ventured to come 
and openly to the test, 
that neither the majority in nor 
House was in favour of his views. 

Major Beauclerk said, that though he 
had no confidence in the present Govern 
ment, because he did not believe th at the y 
would go far enough in the way of Reform 
to satisfy the people, yet he would g 
Ministers so much Sup ply as would enatue 
them to go on till they had an opportuniiy 
of bringing forward their Te 
thought the country did not care 


e } 
out of the 


ve 


measures. 
for Whie 

r Tory, that people thought it little or no 
matter what was the name of the Adminis- 
tration, but looked rather to the measures 
that might be adopted. For his own part 
he had made up his mind that Ministers 
would not bring forward such measures as 
the country called for—if they would. they 
should have his support; but he repeat d, 
that he believed Ministers could not make 
up their minds to propose such measures. 


If the present Ministry did not bring for- | 


ward satisfactory me 


to support a Ministry which would. 


asures, he was pre- 


pare d 


should only yote for a certain Supply, 
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Mem- | 
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that Ministers might have the means of 


Dissolution of Parliament. 


Did he consider bringing before the House their measures; 


but if those measures were not satisfactory, 
he should feel it his duty to stop the Sup- 
plies Ss. 

, . O'Conneli wished to have what had 
fallen from the right Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) on cone distinetly 
understood,—he alluded the right 


hon. 
point 
to 


hon. Baronet’s statement with respect to 
the Te ¢mporalities of the ILrish Church. 
He (Mr. O'Connell) had not a doubt as to 
the right hon. Baronet’s meaning which 
appeared to him sufficiently explicit ; but 
in order to remove all doubt from the 
minds of others, aud to render the matter 
inequivocal, he now called the right hon. 
Baronet’s attention to the subject, He 
understood the right hon. Baronet to 
say, that the ‘Te mporalities of the Irish 
Chareh should be applied exclusively to 
Ecclesiastical purposes ; and by “ Eccle- 
siastical purposes” he unders'ood the right 
ne Ge ntleman to mean een es limited 

>the Protestant Established Church, and 
sl connected with any other form of 


Was he right in his interpre- 
Baronet’s meaning ? 
of the Exchequer tre- 
intention to convey 
hon. and learned 


re ligion, 


The Chancellor 
plied, that it was his 
the meaning which the 


Member for Dublin had assigned to his 
yvords. By & Feclesiastical purposes “he 
certainly meant purposes connes ‘ted with 
the doctrines of the Established Church. 


He took this opportunity of reminding the 
House, that in a very short time the Re- 
port of Conimission of instruction 
would be — and that the mea- 
sure proposed by Government for the ad- 
justment of the Tithe question must soon 
be brought forward; and he p Sut it to the 
House whether, with the information now 


the 


| before it, discussions on the Church Tem- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


poralities, with the amount of which they 
were not acquainted, must not be consi- 
dered premature. He adhered, however, 
to bis principle, », that the revenues of the 
Church ought to be confined to purposes 
connected with the Establishment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that be had con- 
strued the right hon. Gentieman’s deela- 
ration precisely as it was now explained ; 
he never had any doubt on the subject ; 
but he wished that what appeared to him 
to be clear and unequivocal should be 
equally so to others. He did not wish to 
excite any discussion. 

Mr. Henry Bulwer 


asked, whether 
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alld 


education was included in the * Eeclesias- 
tical purposes” to which the Chureh | 
Temporalities might be applied? | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
it was his wish toatford eve ry informati yn | 
in his power; but, considering the im- | 
mense Importance of the questions Te- | 
ferred to, and the imperfeet informat nm | 
before the House, he felt it to be his 
imperative duty to deprecate premature 
discussion; and, therelore, he eould not 
go further at present than he had already 
done in his previc us expl makions and 


swers. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. Ihe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to make 

Motion betore the Horse went info a 
Committee of Supply, for which p 
some Gentlemen mizht not be pr pare d | 
and which others might attribute to mo- 
tives that had not the slightest tour la- | 
tion, It was now his intention to prop: 
which he did with the greatest willingness | 
and satisfaction, that Mr. Bernal be called 
on to resume his place as Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. But in| 
making this proposition, he must protest 
against a misconstruction of his motives, 
principally because it would diminish 
the compliment which lhe meant to pay 
the hon. Member for Rochester. What 
might have been the fate of another pro- | 
position he would not stop to inquir 4 
but this he could say with truth, that he | 
| 





never conte neon iny Other arrangement | | 


always done heretofore, witl 
ge ore 
tialily 


? 


’ 


contin 
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h strict impar- 


and so efliciently as to deserve the 


ued and unanimous approbation of 


I 
the louse, 

| ffouse went Into Committee, and 
M Bernal took the Chair amidst much 
ch } 

The Chairman having read t it part of 
the King’s Speech which r te d to the 
estimates and wa ddressed the i use 
OT 4 I s | } H au or i) ul il L 

uppiy be granted to May ead 

i } | Lo i tl il 4 rc- 

RA CORM AC Arratnr.]| Mr. TTenrvy 
Grattan id, that he had given notice of 
a tron fo] the ip} Oltment « f a Com- 

{¢ jut IDLO th pro i din > 

hich took pla t Ratheormac, in 

hai the {8th of D mber last 
nd so for a copy of a letter signed 
rset, dated Horse Guards, 


to 
Situ 


ris¢ 


y Vivian; buta 
‘ite a debate on the atfairs of Irelanc 
ated as the House and tl 

meni at present were, and still 


if February, and addressed to Sir 
s it was not his wish 
| i, 
1€ Covers 
} ~~ 
less to give 


to a discussion on the late lamentable 


occurrence at Rathcormae, which he gave 


yy 


iesty’s Ministers credit for sincerely 


‘J 
,he should, therefore, not per- 


sist in his Motion for a Commiitee to in- 
ito that unk ippy attain If, indeed, 

as 
to follow up his original intention, 


with mapas to the Chairmanship of Com- | imp! 


mittees than that sbich he now proposed, | 
He had witnessed with great satisfaction 

the impartiality, attention, and abilits 

with which the hon. Member's dutics had | 
been discharged. ‘There were many indi- | 
viduals present who knew that he (Sir | 
Robert Peel) never contemplated any 
other appointment than that which he 
now proposed. He should merely add, 
that if the proposition were met by an 
unanimous vote of the House in favour of | 


t, they would be only paying the hon. | t 


Gentleman a compliment to which he | 
was justly entitled, and they would add to | 
its value by the mode of conferring it. { 


Lord John Russell was elad, that the 
right hon. Baronet had made this Mo- 
tion, which he felt great pleasure in se- 


conding. He only rose for the purpose of ; ani 


be faring his testimony to the wreat merits | 4% 


of Mr. Bernal, who he was sure would 


discharge his duties in future 


! 
it prerudice the parties who were 


ated, and who now awaited their 


1 


the part they took in those 
Ile did not, however, con- 


+ “was 
it the richt hon. Baronet, the Se- 


ry for Ireland would object to the 


myn 
t 
] ¢ 
i 
Cei 
cret 
p UO 
was 
Lialile 
n 
hy 
CLI 
tiny? 
ipl 
entel 


il 


‘tion of a copy of the letter which 
idressed by the Horse Guards tothe 
yv that were employe don that occa- 
specially as the letter had, in fact, 
) see th eee Madawe tiki 
aireaay made puotic. nde uiliS 


fession, he would not, at this time, 


urther info the Subject, bul beger d 


; : : 
the House. He o} jected to the 


move that a copy of such letter be laid 


1 1 
terms of that letter which pr aised the con- 


duct 


eas 


mi 


of the 


he military, and in this peculiar 


yht become | rejudici ul on the trial 
parties concerne di in the affair. Hie 


that the phrases ‘‘ satisfaction,” 
unqualified approbation” might as 


save been omitted in the letter. 


ir io nry Hardinge was elad, that the 


lember for Meath had consented to 
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withdraw his Motion for a Committee, 
which in the present state of proceedings 
must have been inconvenient, to say the 
least of it. On the subject of the second 
part of the hon. Member’s Motion which 


referred to the letter written by order of 


Lord Hill, the hon. Member was under an 
erroneous impression as to the intention 
of the Commander in Chief in issuing 
that order. Lord Hill merely intended to 
express his satisfaction, that the troops 
had obeyed the directions of the Magis- 
tracy when called on so to do; but the 
letter 
satisfaction that the military had been so 
employed, nor did it enter into 
merits of the case. All it said respecting 
the melancholy affair in question was 
simply this—‘* You (the military) have 
been required to obey the Magistrates, 
and you have been employed by them; 
the Magistrates have expressed their satis- 
faction at your conduct on the occasion 
through the Lord Lieutenant, and you are 
entitled to thanks for obeying the civil 
power.” The letter was addressed to the 
troops, and was never intended to be made 
public ; how it got into the newspapers he 
(Sir Henry Hardinge) could not tell, He 
trusted, that the hon. Gentleman would 
be satisfied with this explanation. 
could show the hon. 


z 
the 


the case of Bristol, Carlisle, &c., 
without reference to the result of verdicts, 


it was always the practice (when the troops | 


had acted under the civil power in conse- 
quence of an application from the Magis- 
trates) to convey to the military such an 
intimation as this—‘‘ You have acted 
under the Magistrates’ orders, and they 
have expressed themselves satisfied with 
your conduct.” That was the whole 
amount of the approbation bestowed in 
the present case. If the hon. Gentle- 
man should think fit, after this explana- 
tion, to persist in his Motion, he (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) felt no great objection 
to it, but he really thought, under all the 
circumstances, it might be better if the 
hon. Gentleman would do Lord Hill the 
justice not to call for the letter. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was because he 


thought there ought not to be any discus- 
sion on this subject at present that he 
hoped the letter would be Jaid on the 
Table, and nothing more said about it. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s explanation 
was perfectly clear,—let individuals have 


did not contain any expression of 
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the benefit of it without any reply, for the 
same reason as had induced the hon. 
Member for Meath to decline pressing his 
first Motion. He repeated, let the right 
hon, Gentleman’s explanation have its full 
weight till it was replied to. 

Sir John Byng wished to say one word 
in justice to Lord Hill. That noble Lord 
never intended to express any opinion as 
to the conduct of the Magistrates in em- 
ploying the troops at Rathcormac. But 
those troops having conducted themselves 
with the greatest activity, steadiness, and 
forbearance, and to the perfect satisfaction 
of the Magistrates, the noble Lord wished 
to convey the expression of that satisfac- 
tion to the troops, to whom nothing could 
possibly be more acceptable. 

Mr. Littleton said, that having very re- 
cently belonged to the Government more 
immediately connected with Ireland, he 
was anxious to advert for one moment to 
an observation which had been made both 
in the House and out of it—natnely, that 
the late Government were responsible for 
the unfortunate proceedings that had oc- 
curred at Rathcormac. He begged to 
state, that neither the late nor the pre- 
sent Government could be considered 
responsible for those proceedings. Ap- 


He | plication was made to the Government in 
Member that pre- | the ordinary course for the assistance of 
cisely the same thing had been done in| the troops. 
where, | ported by the usual affidavits making out 


That application was sup- 


a strong case, on the part of those apply- 
ing, of the apprehension of danger in the 
event of assistance not being afforded. 
These were received by him, and submitted 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who, 
according to the uniform practice in such 
cases, referred the matter to thelocal Ma- 
gistracy, who were best qualitied to say, 
low far it was requisite that any extraor- 
dinary y protection should be afforded to 
the parties. It having been deemed ne- 
cessary to afford them the protection re- 
quired, the usual order was issued to the 
officer commanding the troops in that par- 
ticular district to put himself in communi- 
cation with the officers of police; and 
they, again, were directed to communi 
cate with the Magistrates, and the parties 
making the application. The only per- 
sons, therefore, who could be considered 
responsible for the lamentable events that 
followed, were those under whose orders 
the military fired. Whether their conduct 
was proper or not, was 4 question which 
this House ought not, in the present state 
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of the case at least, to inquire into. But) 
those who took his view of the unhapp | 
occurrences resulting from the employment | 
of troops for the recovery of tithes in Ire- | 
land, would hold those persons responsible | 
who ‘tofaned to pass a measure last Ses- | 
sion, in the other House of Parliament, 
which would have prevented the necessity | 
of having recourse to the troops for any 
such purpose, 
The Motion was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 3, 1835. 





MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Buc- 
CLEUGH, from Langholme and Applegarth, Dumfries, 
and from Smallholm, Roxburghshire,—for addtional 
Accommodation for Members of the Church of Scotland. 


New Houses or PartiamMent.] 
The Duke of Wellington said, that not! 
having been in the House yesterday, be 
could not lay upon the Table t 
of the Committee of the Privy Counci on 
the subject of the cause of the fire which 
had destroyed the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He now begged leave to lay the 
Report before their Lordships. [In the 
communication which his Majesty had 
made to both Houses, bis Majesty stated 
that as soonas the misfortune occurred he 
had directed arrangements to be made for 
the temporary accommodation of the 
Members of both Houses, and that it 
would be the care of the Lords and Com- 
mons themselves to consider what would 
be the best means of providing for their 
own permanent accommodation, as that 
question could be best settled by them- 
selves. The mode in which this matte: 
was to be taken into consideration was by 
the appointment of Committees of the 
two Houses. It became his duty there- 
fore, in obedience to the commands of his 
Majesty, to move “that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to take into consider- 
ation, and to report on, the best means of 
carrying into effect his Majesty’s most 
gracious wishes, with reference to the re- 
building of the two Houses of Parliament.” 
There must, of course, be a communica- 
tion between the Committee of their Lord- | 
ships, and that appointed by the other 
House, and the Measure finally creed 
on, would require to be adopted be both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Brougham had no doubt that it 
was intended that the temporary accom- 
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modation for their Lordships should be as 
complete as possible ; but he could not 

avoid noticing the very bad air which they 
were breathing >, The air from the stoves 
was exc eedingly unwholesome. Tie smell 
was like that which was experienced in a 
place newly painted. If this really were 
the cause, it was not only disagreeable, but 
positively unwholesome. : 

The Earl of Rosslyn believed the House 
was at present heated by steam. He could 
not imagine how the unpleasant smell 
could be occasioned. 

Committee appointed. 


Poor Laws (IrELAND).—PRovVISION 
FoR rue Catrnoric Crercy.] The 


Marquess of Westminséer inquired whether 
it was the intention of the noble Duke t 
propose any Measure to Parliament with 
reference to the introduction of a system 


of poor laws into Ircland? He also 


wished to know whether the noble Duke 
meant to propose any provision for the 
: Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland; and, if so, from what tund such 
provision was to be taken ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that a 
Commission was at present employed in 
making in juirl 3s with reference to the pro 
riety and feasibility of introducing into 
icland a system of Laws for the relief 


! 


Roman 


{ +! 
supp: yrt of the 


| 
| 
A 


| of the poot in that poi tion of the Empire. 


Until that Commission made its Re port, 
of course Government cculd do nothin 

on the subject. With respect to the se- 
cond Question of the noble Marque ss, he 
that it was intended to make 
any provision for the Roman Catholic 
Clergy, and therefore no Question could 
arise as to the fund out of which such a 
provision was to come. 


was notawatre 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 3, (834. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. HopGes, from 





Tonbridge and Mereworth, for the Repeal of the Malt 

Tax.—By Sir J. Becket, from Licensed Victuallers of 
Leeds, against the Licensing Act of last Session. 

| p er - ? as ( 1 

LLEGAL tiMPORTATION QI CORN. |] 

! 

Mr. Poutlett 7 /OnLSON rose, im CONSEe-= 

quence of secing the noble M a the 

Member for Buekinghamshire, (the Mar- 

a ss of Chandos) in his place, to give him 

n Opportunity of correcting an erroneous 
‘8 } ae 

atetemesl which had gone abroad through 


the medium of a speech made by that 


noble Marquess to his constituents, A 
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printed letter had been published by a| 
Mr. Pl laistow, addressed to an hon. Friend 
of his own, the Member for Norfolk. In, 
that later the fo owing sent nee oc- | 
curred :—* We find it pub 
the Marquess of Ch: me los, ee it remains 
uncontradicted by any Member of the late 
Administration, that for some time past 
the Government has connived at the in- 
troduction of foreign corn, duty free, 
through the Channel Islands 
quantities as to produce a depr ssion im 
agricultural produce, and the present 
stagnation of prices.” When that state- 
ment was brought under his notice by hi 
hon. Friend the Member for Norfolk, he 
told his hon. Friend at once that he ¥ 


1 


convinced that the report of what the 


y stated by 


in. such 


noble ee had s aid ¢ coul d not a 
curate, for he was perfec satistied t! 





the noble ‘ali ss woul - not have n 
such a statement had he not believed it 
to be true, and he was equally satisfied 


that if the noble Marquess had believed it 
to be true, he would have felt it to be 


his bounden duty to have instantly called 
down upon the Government guilty of 


such practices the severest reprobation 

the country —a_ penalty such conduct 
would have rich ly merited. He had since 
had the pleasure of hearing from the 
noble Marquess, that the stutemeut at- | 
tributed by the report to him was not} 
the statement which he had made; but, as 


Mr. Plaistow had thought proper to say 
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was the more satisfied with that decleara- 
tion of the right hou. Gentleman, as he 
knew that something which that right hon. 
Gentleman had satd unintentionally and 
unconsciously on the hustings in Essex, 
had led to the belief that the change in 

t would cause greater care 
and attention to be paid to this particular 
point. Now, whatever might be the ef- 
feet of the change in the geeke arrange- 
Government, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that, 


ments of the ¢ 


as far as attention could be paid to the 
prevention of fraud in the admission of 
foreign corn into our ports duty free, 
been paid to the 


>| fullest extent by the Inte Government. 


cnew that rumours of this kind 
iad been most industriously circulated ; 


z- 


very reason that he held 

tile to the policy of the present 
1@ was anxtous that they 

their full effect, and that they 

| in any way what- 

ime he would move 
vhich he bali ieved there 

‘no obtection to grant, and which 
. 





iafrings 


proper tim 
' 
} 





lue attention had been 
subject, and that Govern- 





nt was ready to propose effective mea- 
, as soon as Par- 





' ! ' 
lt assembled, He had made these 
i. ’ md “ 1 
obscrvations im order to give the noble 
MM: rat ss al opportunity of repu lating the 
: 1 ’ 


statement which had been attributed to 


that the statement had not been contra-{ him, 

dicted by any Member of the late Ad-| The Marqu of Chandos whose atten- 
ministration, he thought it due to t! tion had been directed to the subject, had 
noble Marquess, the late Adininistratio ,{ no hesitation in stating that the report. to 
andalsoto himself, who had had the !:onon: hich the right hen, Gi ntleman alluded 


of presiding at the head of the D partment 
particular! y implicated, to ob 
a contradiction, at least an explanation 
from the noble Marquess, and to give the 
most positive denial to all rumours of the 
kind, which he knew had been circulated 
anonymously to a very co siderable ex- 
tent. He was likewise extreme! y anxious 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Alexander Baring), who now filled the 
situation which he had held under the late 
Administration should be present at this 
discussion; for if he had been correctly 
informed, that right hon. Gentleman on 
Friday ah when he was not in his place, 
had completely acquitted the late Govern- 
ment, as far as his information went, of 
any want of zeal or activity in endeavour- 
ing to put a stop to such proceedings, He | 








did not contain a correct vers ion of what 
he had said. At the end of last year his 
atten had been called to the quantity 
of corn that had been introduced, duty 
free, into the country from the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man; and ata 
meeting of his constituents he had read a 
letter, in which it was stated that a num- 
ber of vessels had been sent from Dantzic, 
freighted with corn, to the Channel 
Islands. He had no information on the 
subject except that contained in the letter. 
He then stated, that if the case were such 
as that information led him to suppose it 
was, such importations must have a con- 
siderable eflect upon the corn-market at 
home. He did not, however, impute to 
the late Government any connivance at 
these illegal importations, 
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Mr. Baring felt it necessary to rise in eon- 
sequenceof the allusion which therighthon. 
Gentleman opposite had made to certain ob- 
servations which the right hon. Ge 
man supposed had fallen from bim upon 
the hustingsin Essex. He rather thou; 
that he recollected the cecasion to which 
the right hon. Gi 11 
the course of his canvass in the market 
at Braintree, where the 
division of Essex which be represented was 
held, an elector had said to him, ‘* The worst 
thing that I have heard about you ts, that 
you are the President of the Board of Free 
‘Trade. 
can you be anything but au encmy to the 


legal Importation of Corn, 





ntie- 


niteman aiiuded. In 


} as ; 
election for the 


it ¢] re te 
1d that ornce, he 


Now, if you he 


Corn-laws, and to the farmer who ts pro- 
tected by them?’ To this he repii 


that it was undoubtedly his office to pi 


side over the Board of Trade: that every- 
thing which affeeted the industry of 
country, be it agricultural, commercial 


otherwise, came under his de 
that, instead of secking to injure the agri- 
cultural interest, he was us to do 


everything in his power to promote i 

as an Instance of his anxictyv, he meniioned 
} a : ' 

that the first quest on which had come 


under his cons 
office, was whethcr fereign corn had not 
been imported into th 
lently from the Channel Islands. Fic 
had never imputed neglect to the riol 


, “nf ») 
1deration Up 
i 


hon. Gentleman, either in that o1 \ 
> Bo Pe 7 1 ] 1 i 

other gepartment. YWwihiat he bp t 

was, and the fact had been established 


beyond all contradiction, that t ad 
been fraudulent imp rlations ¢ i rn 
corn, duty free, into this country from ¢ 

Isie of Man and from the Channel Islands 
The late Government bad instituted an 
inquiry into the extent of the fraud. He 


did not know the precise date when that 
inquiry was instituted ; but a Report was 
made to them on the subject of that 
inquiry on the 30th of last July, at a 
period of the Session when it was clearly 
impossible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to have introduced and carried any pre- 
ventive measures through Parliament. 
That Report would be presented shortly 
to the House, and his only reason for not 
having presented it already, was a fear 
that he might have overlooked other papers 
which ought to be presented with it. Hy 


should certainly feel it his duty to propose 
some measure on this subject ; for though 
the fraud had not been practised to such 
an extent as would affect the markets, | 
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still there had been fi md, and it was the 
duty of Parliament to punish and prevent 
it If he had not already introduced a 
Bill for that purpose, it 3 OW to th 
circumst of the fiseal arran ts of 
tl Isl i iS ib ne la very tlous 
state He was anxious to s hether 


1 1 1.) 1 ] 
al yhich would apply jualiy to all 
| Tf j 4 | { +} f 
{ . be 1 poe L OY that 
e ] } ] 
conside tion, | } i have ll ed 
Ril « . } } oe 
1 bill to prevent and st yp thes pauauicen 
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1 i me t ] ] of ! 
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i Cruel f) the not mh part 
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i ch tl uaportauiol Had beech most 
i 
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Re <S i} I Hon. Hare i 
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\ i th i n his 
read to ¢ l roan 
: ieY at ( 1 | ’ 
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th ' t ~s! tl i i : 
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Was one of the m«¢ importa nd come- 


plicated Questions with whi Cy roment 

' ] 1 1 ] } 1 . 

had al t re} ead the s of 

: mie C4] és 7 : 

Line mits of th ytat yi iva on tne 

1 T 1 

part of the United S i of ti 
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lands were supposed to exist t 

wate of the St. Lawren ind t ¢. 

! 1 

lant and those high lands were to | ’ 

: es o 

tue boundaries of the two provi s. but 

| hic le een ae 

those high lands had never been discovered ; 
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indeed, it was physically impossible to 
find them. In consequence of this, 
convention was subsequently made be- 
tween this country and the United States, 
by which the settlement of these boun- 
daries was left to the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands. 
were submitted to his arbitration. On 
two of them the King of the Netherlands 
had given a decided opinion; but, on the 
third, he said, that it was impossible for 
him to give any opinion at all, asthe high 
lands did not exist in the position in which 
they were supposed to exist in 1783, 
Under these circumstances, the Kine oi 
the Netherlands suggested, that an 
| » between 
our Government and that of the United 
States. The British Government was de- 
sirous to stand by the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands with respect to 
the terms of that compromise; but the 
United States refused. The United States 


amic - 


able compromise should take plac 


then suggested, that there should be a 
e ote 

new survey, fhe British Government 

consented to make that hew survey, and 


to abide by it, provided certain prelnuainary 
articles were agreed to, Ga ae them was 
whether the Bay of Fundy should be cen- 
sidered as a part of the Atlantic Ocean. 
A despatch had been sent out upon this 
point in the course of last autumn, but no 
answer had vet been received to it, the 
Presi lent of the United 
declined to one any papers on the 
from fear, he suppos d, of com- 


States 


having 


int 
pe Int, 


promising Nenselt on the subj ct. The 
negotiation, however, was still pending 


This was the only point now in controversy 
between the two Powers, an announcement 
give satisfaction 
vished well to the com- 
mercial taterests of both countries. <A 
paper, he repeated, had been transmitted 
to the American Government in October 
last, and it was impossible to ascertain 
yet whether the terms of that paper had 


which would to all lovers 


of peace, who 


been accepted, 
— Epucation.] Mr. Roe- 
buck, in pursui anes of the notice he had 


viven, Pa for the appoimtme nt of a se- 

lect Committee ‘ to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the Education of the people 
in England and Wales, and into the ap- 
plication and effects of the grant made in 


the last Sesston of Parliament for the erec- 
tion of school-houses, and to consider the 
expediency of further 
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honaeies and to report their observations 
thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Harvey felt assured that the 
| House and Government would concur 
jwith him in the opinion, that it was 
important to give to every inquiry pre- 
sented to the Committee every possible 
facility. He did not rise, however, with 
/any intention of opposing ¢ the re-appoint- 
‘ment of this Committee, but it did appear 

to iim that the ij inquiry to which it was to 
‘direct its attention was far too limited 

The assumption the Motion 
on he must dispute, which was, 
already existing in the 


its objects. 
proceeded 
that the resources 
CONRUPY us 
the people were not 
purpose, and therefor 
directed to inquire In 
making further grants to effect that ob- 
ject. Harvey’s) inquiry 
ind experience led him to pronounce 
without hesitation, that they had already 
rfund strictly belonging to the purposes 


ly sufheient, if 


sufficient for that 
‘the Committee was 


Now, his ( Mr. 


OF Dational equeation, 


directed to its proper purposes, for 
edueation for child in the 
country, 7 ~ ) ii a comission of in- 
_ had been sitting for seventeen years, 
fat an expense to the purer of not 
Mina 250,000/, sterling. its Inquiry was not 
more than one-half finished, and what 
was done was not well accomplished, 
| This was a subject of the greatest possible 
House and the country. 
He would venture to say, that if the actual 
amount of arising out of real and 
funded property, were honestly and strictly 
applied to those exclusive purposes to 
which i itended by its benevolent 
and pious donors it should be appropriated, 
there was no child in England that nee d 
x0 cleans education for lack of means. 
Now, the terms tn which the present Mo- 
tion was worded went to negative that 
‘Impression, as they implied that further 
advances out of the genera! funds of the 
country would be required for the pur- 
poses of education. Before they sanc- 
| tioned that impression, the House and the 
country should be satisfied that all means 
‘and resources applicable to that purpose 
‘had been exhausted. From the informa- 
tion supplied to him by a laborious in- 
vesti gation of the twenty-six folio Reports 
of the Commissione rs, he would state that 
not a farthing less than 1,000,0002. was 
sate to that object, and the same 


pro- 


i viding every 


fan 
importance to thre 
i 


wWoNney 


was j 


| 
{ 
} 


grants in aid of |source of information told him that not 


applicable to the education of 


to the expedicucy of 
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one quarter of that sum was so applied. | 
With a view, therefore, to add to the eth- 
ciency of the Committee , he hoped his 
hon. Friend would see the expediency of | 
allowing him to add the following words | 
by way of Amendment to the Motion: 
“‘ That this Committee shall not only in- | 
quire into the present state of education, | 
but into the nature and amount of pro- | 
perty applicable to the purpose of educa- | 
tion, together with the mode in which the | 
grants already made for that purpose have | 
been expended,” 
Mr. Rocbuck wished to explain why the | 
inquiry of the Committee was not pro- 
posed to extend further. Last Session 


just such a paragraph as that now brought 


forward by the hon, Member for South- 
wark was Introduced into the Motion, but 
it then appeared to be the unanimous | 
feeling of the House that such an ne airy 
being of a distinct nat ure, should be pro- 
— by a distinct Committ e, and he 
(Mr. Roebuck) ac ‘ordingly modelled his 
Motion to its present form. He ho er 
the hon. Member for Southwark would 
bring forward his Motion at some other 
period for a separate and distinct inquiry. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that there was aj 
schoo! in Manchester, to the maintenance 
of which 5,000/. a-vear was applicable, 
and yet it educated only 200 children; 
at the national schools in the same town 
12,000 children were educated at an ex- 
pense of 6s. 8d. each child. Now, if the 
whole of this 65,0002, by which only 200 | 
children were educated, was expended in 
the way that the money of the national 
schools was laid out, it would educate | 
15,000 children. 

Mr. Warburton loped that the hen, | 
Member for Southwark would not perse- 
vere in proposing such an addition to the | 
labours of the Committee. The effect of | 
it would be to entirely swamp the inquiry, 
remembering the length of time which the 
inquiries of the Commissioners of public 
charities had occupied, and the sum of 
money they had cost the country, he 
thought the hon. Member must see that if | 
such duties should be superadded to those 
already devolving on this Committee, they 
could not possibly terminate their labours 
this Session ; that, in fact, several Sessions 
must be devoted to them, and that they 
would cost the country a very large sum 
of money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer cer- 
tainly thought the course of inquiry which 
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woul 
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the hon. Member for Southwark proposed 
would paralyze the efforts of the Com- 
mittee. He did not deny that the sub- 
jects to which the hon. Member referred 
might be fit subjects for an inquiry, but 


i that inquiry sinala be conducted by a 


separate Committee. That Committee had 


'made a Report last Session, in which they 


stated that they were not able to conclude 
their labours. Now, to superadd to those 
labours, the inquiry upon which a Com- 
mission had been employed for the Jast 
twenty years, — be only to withdraw 
the attention of the Committee from the 
proper objects of ee inquiry. He would 
suggest, that if any Committee should be 
appointed for the purpose the hon. Mem- 

er for Southwark had in view, it should 
be one to report to the House the progress 
made by those Commissioners, the steps 
which they had taken, and the sums 
which hid been expended in their in- 
quiries. Such a Committee would have 


' 


no power to direct the appropriation of 


any funds, it could only suggest how they 
might be appropriated, and it would be 
then in the power of the House to deal 
he )} ped, 
with respect to the constitution of the 
Committee proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, that the members composing it 

ld be f irly aud indiflerently selected, 
for the tr > way lo g iin the confidence of 
the ies was to constitute Committees 
fairly. If Committees were 
certain men with certain opinions, though 
their names might be of the highest 
respectability, it was impossible that the 
House should view any decision to which 
might come other than with preju- 
dice. He would have the Committee so 
constructed, that it would be a fair repre- 
sentation of opposite opinions ; but in the 
present Committee there was, as the hon. 
Gentleman must admit, 2 great preponder- 
ance of opinion all on one side. [Mr. 
Roebuck had nothing to do with the 
selection of the Committee.] He could 
only say, that eighteen Members of the 
Committee were from the opposite side of 
the House, while there were only four hon. 
Gentlemen upon it, who had been select- 
ed from the Ministerial side. There were, 
it was true, no political or party feelings 
mixed up with the matter, but at the 
same time there should be a fair balance 
of opinions represented in the Committee. 
He claimed, therefore, the power to him- 
self, of adding members to the Committee, 


appointed of 
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There were many new Members of Parlia- | 
ment whom it would be well to initis ate in| tution of 


their proceedings. He claimed the power | 
of adding some of them, 
not ask to exclude any of the old Mem- 
bers from the Committee. If the hon. 
Gentleman would postpone the naming of 
the Committee until to-morrow, they 
might be able, in the meanwhile, to ar- 
range as to the names of the members 
of it. 

Mr. Roebuck had no obj 
pone the naming of the 
to-morrow, and to communicate 
right hon 
the names of the to be put upon 
it. He would j as regarded 
the persons at present on the Committee 


ction to post- 
with the 


Me mbe Ys 
obse rye, 


just 


that there were many Gentlemen on it 
sitting now on that side (the Opposition | 
side) of the House, who when the Com- | 
mittee was formed sat on the other side, 


> Committee, 
» Gove rom 


Thouch he had moved for = 
it had formed by t 
then in existence, im wi i hen 
wishes, 

Mr. Harvey was cheered by the intima- 
tion given by the right hon. 
he might feel inclined to sanction the 
pointment of a Committee to as 
the real amount of property fa wid cdg sre i 
ble to the purposes of aa Ce 
vive effect to the labours of a Cl 
that had been ino for 
eighteen years. Though he 
assume that this tntimation on the 
the right hon. Baronet was a pledge 
that effect, he trusted that when he should 
move for a Committee for that 
it would have the right hon. 
sanction. Without meaning to divide 
House upon the subject, "be would throw 
outa hint as to whether there was not 
something in the terms in which the Mo- 
tion was couched that wouid render it in- 
operative. Amongst other words were the 
following as part of the Motion :— “ And 
to consider the expediency of further 
grants in aid of education.” He could 
not understand how they could Report 
upon the expediency of further grants in 
ignorance of the amount of property now 
applicable to that purpose. In order that 
the inquiry might not be 
rative, he would bring the subject of his 
Amendment at no distant period before 
the House. For the present he begged to 
withdraw it. 

Lord John Itusseli quite agreed with 


been 
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the right hon. Baronet, that in the consti- 
Committees there ought to be 
| the utmost fairness exhibited. He begged 
to say that he had nothing to do with the 
original construction of this Committee 
farther than this—that when his noble 
Friend (Lord Althorp) proposed to add 
the late Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. George Wood) to it, he proposed to 
add to it a noble Lord, who now sat on 
the other side of the House. 


Military in Treland, 





Committee until | 


4 } RH | i 
Baronet im the meanwhile as to | 


lent | 
with his | 
J 
Baronet that 
scertain | 
i 
and to | 
ommission 
part of | 
to; t 
purpose, | 


: the | 


rendered inope- | 


The Committee to be appointed, but 
the nomination deferred until the following 
day. 


| 

| 

| Orpers To THE Mirirary wn Ire- 
LAND.| Mr, O'Dwyer rose pursuant to 
notice to move * that there be laid before 
this House a copy of any order recently 
issued to Officers commanding troops in 
Ireland, cting § that in future military 
_ parties shall not be granted to assist in 
the collection of tithes without special di- 
rection from the Officer Commanding-in- 
hief: and directing, that in the event of 
any collision between the King’s troops 
and the populace, the improper practice 
hitherto pursued at times, of firing over 
the heads of the peasantry, be discon- 
tinued, and that the troops, shall always 


dir 


fire with effect,’ or words to this import.’ 
When he eave that notice the other even- 
ns oO Ing, he was sure, to some miscon- 


ception as to the terms of it, Mem- 
bers opposite had indulged in something 
like ridicule, there was laughter in the 
House. If, however, hon. Gentlemen 
| would listen to the facts of the « they 
that the: nothing rid 
lous in his pre ition. He was informed 
and he believed, that the Commander-in- 
| Chief in ireland had felt it his duty to 
issue acircular letter to the officers com- 
manding regiments there, directing them 
that when the King’s troops should come 
in collision with the peasantry, the prac- 
tice hitherto pursued, of firing wide of 
them, should be as and that 
when the troops were called upon to fire, 
they should do so wee a view to deal 
destruction amo igst the people. He had 
no wish to indulge in any criminatory at- 
| tack upon the gallant Officer who had 
issued that circular. He was disposed to 
admit that that gallant Officer had done so 
through the most humane and benevolent 
motives, and with a view to spare the 
effusion of blood where it was practicable. 
But if such an order had really been given, 
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the utmost publicity should be given to it, 
in order that the people « might know what 
the consequence would be of a collisjon o1 

their part ‘wich the mili itary. Whether it 
were wise, constituted as the Irish magis- 
tracy was, to take away from th 
commanding the troops the 
that was vested in their hands to 
conduct of the Magi 
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luce 
a letter ad- 


t «] : 
mm. Ck Neulcinan Oppoe- 


yuld be no obiection to pro 
it. His gailant Friend, in 


dressed tothe rieht | 








site (Mr ton), and dated the 16th of 
November, 1834, referred to that order. 
He would j t read an extract from that 
letter to the | which would show 
that his gallant Friend was always guided 


a? és » snine 
by the most constifution il principies m 











question. He could assert with reference to} the line of conduct which he pursued, 
a recent melancholy inquiry, that one ofthe | The Magistrates had expressed a wish 
icers had stated he could have dis- | * that {icer in command might be 
Officer i stated that lel | | ‘that t O | ht | 
lodged the p asantry without firing upon | instructed to obey, without comment, 
them, but that he was oblicved to obev the! h orders as he might receive from 
mm “"~ er ’ ' 1 } 7 il $28 
order of the magistrates. ‘The hon, Gen- | them. In reply to that his eallant Friend 
eman conciudec Vv mi kine iis Moti n. | | 1 * The tre S are it all times ready 
tleman concluded by making | ; 
Sir He nry Hlardinge s ud, that the hon. t nd Magistrat vid t he y then 
Member had made a most satisfactory and | orders. The withdrawal of the troops 
gratifying statement when he admitted} from Watergrass-hill was in consequence 
that he had intended to impute no im-| of no Ma I being pr 1 to remain 
proper mot ives to hi t | | the! on the with then iny orders 
C ommander-in- hict } I ( tor } 0 i { () ver\ pl very 
this order. Indeed, the hon. Member ac- | did not feel | | thorized to remain 
knowledved that the intentions of the Licu- he midst cited population, 
tenant-General in issuing such an ordev,! without | ng the civil power at hand to 
nust have been of the most humane Lt r him t ict It necessity sh ruld 
benevolent description. He was a!so well! an I thu sch elf to the alter- 
‘ , - j 1 
aware that on every occasion his lant \ { ! that v which 
Friend was actuated by a spirit of hu-/t eo would have im 1 upon 
; > and kindness énvinvcdle thas 1 a BS aati ae a 
manitv and kindness towards the people. | bim, ¢ ing it ) measures (with- 
With regard to the Motion of the hon. | lers from t ivil authority) which, 
Member, he did 1 not ul I I ie Wom tl ) hi very | yy Cl i ! uUSY the 
terms of i it, whetl rit rete | to an order} | Of m) hori a t have 
directing that in future no military party d lim to the heaviest penalty of 
without special directions from the Com- ( $ o pla { in sucha 
mander-in-Chief, should assist in the col- ul t | ha the honour to 
lection of tithes, or to some other order. | « 1 the army in Ircland, I never 
If it were meant to refer to an order with | will t; Ist on the r hand, in 
regard to the collecti n of tithes, | } 1) upport of t! | S. ! l ivy will ¢ ver 
the military would not be called upon to, be found read s thes have been, 
act without the orders of the Lord Lieu-| to attend civil M trates and act 
tenant and the Lieutenant-General Com-! under their « ” This letter was 
manding the forces, if th. ut were the order } written In consequeuce of a requisition of 
to which the hon. Member alluded, it was| the Magistrates for the assistance of the 
a circular order, and there would not be} sin the collection of tithes. On the 
the slightest hesitation on the part of | margin of the letter t! lowing remarks 
> 1 
Government to produce it. But if the} were written by the late Lord-Lieutenant 
~ i . 7 . | . } r : 
hon. Gentleman referred to confidential | of Ireland :—‘ This is a most judicious 


orders issued by the Lieutenant-General 
commanding the forces 
Officers commandine regiments in that 
country. It would be his duty to 

the production of such an order, on ac- 
count of the very inconvenient prece 
it would establish. If the hon. 
alluded to an order issued b 
Henry Hardinge) came into office, 
officers acting under the orders of Magis- 


trates, it was not a confidential order, and 


resist 


or 


. ‘ 
Men ber 
‘fore he (Siu 


as to 


in Ireland to} 


'to its producti 
| order or 


stitutional statement. I en- 
tirely approve of if, and I think that a 
copy of it should be sent to the Magis- 
trates, and another to the Home- office.” 
entleman’s Motion referred 
to the order to which that letter alluded, 
iere could not be the slightest objection 
that of any other 
but, he must object to 
the production of confidential in tructions 
sent to the Officers commanding regiments 


ion, or 
circular ; 
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in Ireland. When the hon. Member gave 
notice of his Motion, he wrote to his | 
gallant Friend in reference toit. In reply | 
his gallant Friend informed him that he | 
most anxiously desired that that Order, | 
and every order that he had issued, should 


be laid onthe Table of the House; and he | 


(Sir Henry Hardinge) could well imagine 
that, as no doubt the publication of those 
orders would redound to the honour and 
credit of his gallant Friend. but on 
principle he felt it his duty to oppose the 
production of that order, lest he should 
establish a most inconvenient precedent. 
He trusted, therefore, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not persevere in his Motion. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated with 
reference to the affair at Rathcormac, that 
the military might have dislodged the 
peasantry on that melancholy occasion 
without having recourse to fire-arms. He 
would not enter upon that subject at pre- 
sent; but he would recommend the hon. 
Gentleman to read the evidence given at 
the coroner’s inquest, and he would find | 
from the evidence of the Officers that | 
every attempt 60 been made to dislodge 
the peasantry by the bayonet before re- 
course was had tothe trigger. 

Mr. O'Dwyer 1 remembered that one of | 
the officers examiued at the inquest, de- 


posed that the — might have been | a 


dislodged _— firing, He was una! 


to point out e particul lar nature of the 
circular, he wisl ed to have produced : 
he could not say whether it was a general 
order, or a private and confidential order, 
It was possible, however, that all the pur- | 
poses of his Motion might be answered, if 
the right hon, and gallant Officer oppo- 
site (Sir Henry Hardinge) would state 
generally that such an order as that re- 
ferred to, had or had not been issued. If 
instructions had been given to the troops 
requiring them for the future to fire with 
effect, instead of firing over the heads of 
the peasantry, it would only be humanity 
and justice to the people of Ireland, to 
make the fact public. 

Mr. Henry Grattan could not have 
supposed that in any assembly in which 
there existed a spark of humanity, the 
notice of such a Motion as that which was 
then under the consideration of the House, 
would be received with a sneer, as it was 
by the Gentlemen opposite, when men- 
tioned a few nights since by the hon, 
Member for Drogheda ; and that the Mo- 
tion itself could afterwards be treated with 


} 
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|the apathy and indifference which had 
| been exhibited towards it that night. 
What did the order to the military amount 
ito, but this? “In any collision with the 
| people shoot as many as you can.” There 
was an anecdote that in the battle of 
Fontenoy, when an English cavalry regi- 
/ment encountered a regiment of the 
French guards, their first volley laid low 
700 men. That was what he would call 
‘firing point blank. He supposed that was 
|the practice to be followed Treland. 
At Rathcormac there were seventy-two 
soldiers, and they were three times ordered 
to fire; forty-two shots were fired, and 
‘eighteen took effect, nine persons being 
| killed, and nine wounded. He would ask 
lif this affair at Rathcormac would have 
occurred, if there had not taken place the 
accession to power of individuals who were 
hateful to the majority of the Irish people ? 
'['* No, No!”| What had taken place in his 
own county (Meath)? A friend of his had 
been murdered by the Orange banditti— 
he was run through the body and killed, be- 
_ cause he was a Papist, and because the Pro- 
| testants thoughtthey could nowcommitany 
| outrage with impunity. The Orangemen 
| paraded the town of Kells after the elec- 
tion, in which they had been defeated— 
those Orangemen who had been favoured 
nd protected by the right hon. Baronet 
‘when he ruled as Secretary in Ireland— 
and their ery was ‘* Where is the Papist 
{who dare show his face?” Several Ca- 
| tholics came forward and asked what they 
|wanted, and the result was as he had 
Istated. It was absolutely necessary for 
f | the htepresentatives of the people to pro- 
itect the Irish people against such san- 
guinary proceedings, to which encourage- 
ment had been held forth by the accession 
of the Tories to power. If the Tories had 
not come into power, the killing and 
wounding of eighteen individuals at Rath- 
cormae would never have occ urred, for 
such things were attributable to the im- 
punity which the parties concerned knew 
they would experience from packed juries, 
and from a Tory Government in Ireland, 
Of what use was the order—how could it 
prevent the effusion of blood, if it were 
not made public? The people should be 
at least apprised that if, in future, they 
ventured to come into collision with the 
military, they had no chance of escape. 
Being apprised of this fact, in all proba- 
bility they would keep out of danger. 
He thought Government bound to state 
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whether the order had been issued or not, 
that the people might be put upon their 
guard, if the order “had been given. He | 
would have the fact published, not only 
in the House, but in every town and 
parish in Ireland. If the Government 
went on collecting tithes as hitherto, with 
the assistance of military and police, they 
ought to guard the people against the 
consequences that must result under this 
order from the mad and foolish conduct 
of the Administration. It happened in 
the unfortunate affair at Rathcormac, that 
the people had no arms. ‘Two men were 
shot by the troops, and immediately two 
other men supplied their places who were 
yet alive to tell their story. Thus were 
the people murdered ! Tf the Horse 
Guards issued orders approving the con- 
duct of the military, because they had 
acted under the direction of clerical Ma- 


gistrates interested in the collection of 


tithes, and because they had given those 
Magistrates satisfaction, the result must 
be to stamp the conduct of the Govern- 
ment with disgrace. It would be impos- 
sible for them to carry on the Government 
with security to the country, if they pro- 
ceeded with such violent measures—mea~ 
sures which were better fitted for Russia 
than for this country. He called upon the 
honestand independent Gentlemen of Eng 
land to come forward and_ protect their 
Irish fellow-subjects from such sanguinary 
proceedings. He would recommend the 
Government to look to the years 1795 
and 1796, when orders were issued for dis- 
arming in the north by General Lake. In 
justice to vou, Sir, (said the hon. Gentle- 


man more particularly addressing himself 


to the Speaker) 1 must mention that a 
that time there was one man who stooc 
out against those sanguinary orders—a 
man who bore the name that you now 
bear—a name that will be kept in ever- 
lasting remembrance and admiration by 
my country. Let it not go forth to the 
world that the accession of the present 
Ministry to power, marked by such san- 
guinary : scenes as those which had been 
enacted at Rathcormac, was to give a sane- 
tion to bloodshed. If the orders which 
had been issued were good, why should 
they not be disclosed; and if the con- 
trary, why had they not been rescinded ? 
If his hon. friend pressed the question to 
a division, he should certainly support it. 


. 
( 
] 
| 
4 


Sir Charles Dalbiae said, that as a} 
general officer on the staff of the army of | 
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Great Britain, and included in the London 
| district, he could not refrain from offering 
|a few observations on the subject of the 
| present Motion, but in doing so he should 
not follow the example of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had preceded him, by going 
into extraneous matter; on the contrary, 
he proposed to confine himself to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of issuing such an 





ae . - ] ; <a 
order as had been reanired. In cases 
when the military were called out to sup- 


press riots, the assemblies must always 
understand, he supposed, after the read- 
inv of the Riot Ac t, and the orders of the 
military to do 
their duty, that to remain on the spot was 


! ’ - ~ 
to expose themseives to mevil 


acting Magistrate to tne 


ble dancer. 
No military duty was so painful, so eri- 
tical, so distressing, and so difficult, as 
oa of suppressing disturbances, as the 
troops must be conscious that they might 


+ 


} } rot 
rave to take the lives of their fellow- 


subjects, and perhaps of d connexions, 
But the first duty of a British soldier was 
obedience, and he contended that obe- 
dience to the orders of the civil power was 
| as imperative as obedience to their own 
' of ae rs. He should conceive that from 
the moment he, asa military officer, re- 


hed orders to put down riotous pro- 
ceedings, the whole responsibility was 


taken off the shoulders of the Magistrates, 


and placed upon him ; and if, by his re- 
{ 


fusal to act with sufficient euergy, evil 
¢ jyzences should ensue, the entire 
blame would be chargeable upon him. 
Ife entertained no doubt that the order 


referred to, if it had been issued, pro- 
ceeded on the principle of the expediency 
of acting with decision, which was by far 
the most merciful course in such cases. 
He was satistied that the order arose from 
1, founded on experience, that 
the practice of firing over the heads of the 
penn le in cases of riotous assemblages, 

ad been in nine cases out of ten, produc- 
tive of evil instead of vood—of severity, 
instead of merey, of destruction to the 
innocent, instead of punishment to the 
guilty. Nothing but a hich sense of the 
duty oohhicds he owed to the House, would 
induce him to refer to the circumstance 
| which brought upon him the discharge of 
la duty, the most painful he had ever had 
to di-charge in the whole course of a long 
| military life—he alluded to the very un- 
pl sant circumstances which occurred at 
sristol. If ever there was an occasion 
when he should wish closely to adhere to 
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the adage de mortuis nil nisi bonum, it| ple in cases of riot and disturbance. A 
was in reference to the transactions at| company of infantry and police were 
Bristol; but he was relieved from all dif- | marched upon the ground to preserve the 
ficulty upon that bead, for he could now | public peace, and it was found necessary 
declare to the House, after a full know- | to order them to fire. Twenty or thirty 
ledge of all the circumstances, that that ; men discharged their pieces over the heads 
unfortunate occurrence proceeded exclu- | of the crowd: the people, finding it was 





sively froma mistaken lenity, aud from no | not intended to act with effect, stood their 
other cause whatever—a mistaken lenity 
scandalously and shainefully abused. If 
the troops on that oceasion had only been 
actively employed im moving about in the 
riotous assemblage, and showing a deter- 
mination to put them down, no evil would 
have ensued, or it at all events weuld not 
have exceeded more than some half-dozen 
broken heads. He need not tell the 
fHouse what evil did ensue. The extent 
of life lost by the sword was never, he be- 
lieved, correctly ascertained; and then 
came the law, demanding its victims. As 
to the loss of property, he could only say 
that if the 29th of October, 1831, instead 


of being quiet and still, had been a stormy | 


day like this, the whole city of Bristol 
would have been in flames. As connected 
with the present subject, he wished to say 
a few words on a Motion made last night. 

The Speaker said, that the hon, Member 
must confine himself to the Motion before 
the House. 

Sir Charles Dalhiac thought the sub- 


ject to which he was about to allude was 
J 


closely connected with the present Ques- 
tion, but he had no wish to persist in his 


observations contrary to the sense of the 


House. 
Mr. Littleton said, 


were persisted in, he 


that if the Motion 
should consider it 
to be his duty to divide with the right hon, 


Baronet, (Sir H. Hardinge.) His hon. 


Friend, the Member for Drogheda, had | 
only done justice tu the Othcer command- | 


ing the forces in [reland, in not imputing 
to that distinguished individual any blame 
forthelate untortunate occurrence at Rath- 
cormac. No person could take greater 
pains to ditluse among the troops under 
his command just and humane principles 
of action. Tle had no means of knowing 
whether such an order as that referred to 
existed, but from what fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he presumed it 
did. Te was sure, speaking from his own 
experience, that it was high time some 
regulation should be adopted on the 
subject. Most unfortunate results had 
arisen from the practice of directing the 
soldiers to fire over the heads of the peo- 


ground and closed in upon the soldiers 
who then came in contact with 
of the country people. 
Where has that been the case. ] 
almost every instance the practice; and 
the result, he would repeat was, that the 
peasantry believing that the soldiers did 


the sticks 
Sheil.— 
It was in 


[ Mr. 


not mean to fire at them, closed in upon 


the troops—-so much so, that the bayonets 
of the military would actually come in 
contact with the sticks of the peasantry: 


and it generally happened that the first 
fire not being made with effect, the most 
di results afterwards ensued. If 
an order were given, that some two or 
three of the soldiers should fire with ef- 
fect at the leaders of the riot, it would, he 
conceived, be an act of humanity, and 
would be the means of saving the lives 
of many of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. O'Connell thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had adduced the strongest 
reasons for the production of the Order in 
question. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
said it had been the practice to fire over 
the heads of the people ; if so, it was 
manifest that the expectation of the first 
volley not being intended to take effect 


iistressing 


| induced the people to stay, and it should 





therefore be distivetly shown thatthesham- 
tight practice was now to be abandoned. 
He did not wish to fight Irish subjects in 
by-battles, or to take up the question by 
miserable instalments; but, in reference 
to the occurrence at Rathcormac, he might 
observe, that the people were told that it 
was a trespass to enter an enclosed field 
for the purpose of distraining, and proba- 
bly they did not expect that persons com- 
mitting a trespass would fire on them: 
hence the assemblage of the people, and 
the melancholy result that had occurred. 
He protested against the principle laid 
down by the gallant Officer opposite (Sir 
C. Dalbiac). The gallant Member talked 
of a soldier’s duty of obedience to the civil 
power as being paramount to every other 
consideration; but he would tell the gal- 
lant Officer obedience was no justification 
of the soldier if he violated the law in eon- 
sequence of a Magistrate’s order, A sol- 
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dier, acting under the directions of a Ma- 


gistrate, might nevertheless, be guilty of 


murder if he acted against ‘the law; no 
order could justify an illegal act. He was 
sorry to hear a British officer say, that 
obedience was the first duty of a soldier. 

Sir Charles Dalbiac meant to say, that 
if a General Officer were placed under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Home Secretary (the highest authority 
in such cases,) and by - m 
act under the Magistrat: 
a refusal to obey the civil power, such 
officer was responsible to the fa 
country, and exposed to 
of his Sovereign 

Mr. O'Connell did not mean to 
the hon. and g@allant Otheer was not bound 
to obey a legitimate order, but the hon. 
and gallant Officer conceived that it was 


directed 


Ws Of the 


the re pre hension 


, ju the event of 
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} 4 
say that; a 


: . ; | 
his duty to obey, at all events; and that | 


the duty of obedience 
his part. 

Sir Charles Daliiac: 
ably, I sayit is. Ifthe Magi 
give ever sO imprudent or 


justified the act on 


Most unquestion- | 
istrate should 


capricious an | 


order, if I were not sensible of any im- | 
propriety in obeying the order of that Ma-| 


gistrate, it would be my duty to obey that 
celles: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was | 
glad to find it generally admitted that the | 


gallant and distinguished services of Si 
Hussey Vivian, the Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland, were only equalled by 
his humanity, and he felt that it was ot 
great advantage to the public service, and 
a guarantee that the military force in Ive- 
land would be directed with temperance 
and discretion, when it was found that 
that gallant General had consented to re- 
main in hiscommand of the forces in that 
country. The real Question now at issuc 
was, whether it were desirable to make a 
precedent on this occasion, by producing 
a confidential order from the Commande 
of the Forces to the officers acting unde 
him in Ireland. ‘The object was to secure 
the performance 
as small a risk of effusion of blood as poOs- 
sible. If the practice of firimg over the 


of the public service at 


heads of the people on occasions of colli- | 


sions between the military and the people 
—a practice the existence of which had 
been admitted by Gentlemen opposite— 


led to delusion in the first instance, and if 


| 
| 


in consequence of that delusion, the peo- | 


ple were induced to rush upon the troops, 
and greater loss of life was thereby occa- 
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sioned, might it not be consistent with the 
best interests of humanity to give a cau- 
tion on the subject—a caution to the 
troops who might be ealled on to act? 
Might it not be consistent with a regard to 
humanity for the Commander-in-Chief to 
commanding officers under 


Military in Treland. 


specify to the 
iS contre i, Who were re sponsible for the 
manner in which t ed, in what 
iy it would be best t the deli- 
vate and = difficult duty impose d 


i the troops act 
} 


j hy 
tO COnaue 


Cat upon 

s ' . 
1 em, So as to i ad tot ie least possible ef- 
fusion of biood, yet with the greatest pre- 
caution and effect in reference to the pre- 

ae : 
Servation OF the puolic peace But if 
orders so given were publicly promulgated, 
nd if those who telt dispose 1 to attack 
| 


: aie 
precise nature of the 


orders, the result n i hit be that they would 


be frustrated, and the precautions taken 
to secure the public peace and spare the 
effusion of bloed, be thus defeated. He 
thought it would be intinitely better to 


matter in the hands of the pro- 
per authorities, in the hands of those who 
could have no po sible obje ct in view but 
the promotion of the public service, and 
the preservation of the peace with the 
least hazard to human life. Depend upon 
it, that was the best course to — in 
to the present Que stion? there 
no susp ion as to the h umn anity 


at 
jecave this 


reference 
could be 
and judgment which dictated the order; 
: d that tlhe desire to pro- 
tranquillity, 
e all need! blood 
would be defeated, if, in this and similar 
ial orders 


! 4 ! | 
OuUL he apprenichn 
i 


I 
vide ior the sé curity ol pul Hic 


ss effusion of 
cases, the puviication of conhdent 


Mr. Hume: The right hon. Baronet 
appears anxious that the othcers and sol- 
diers acting under them should be pio- 
lity stop 


has ho regard apparently for 


tected; but his teelines of sens:bi 
the e—he 
the peoj 

The CI of the 


y +! hi + Y th 
say at once, Sir, that the object of those 
! 
i 


re, 
ice llor 


Exchequer : I 


not so much to 


: 1 +} rd P 
: ic t - aer, Was 


re tre Ops, as 
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liable to additional punishment and risk 
under this order, in ignorance of its exist- 
ence? Granting that the order was ne- 
cessary or desirable, its publication was no 
less so. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made out a case for its publication. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted the exist- 
ence of a practice of firing over the heads 
of the people, through an unwillingness to 
cause destruction of life; ‘ but,” said the 
rigui hon. Gentleman, “this practice led 
to bad results,” and, therefore, he sanc- 


tioned the promulgation among the troops, | 
of orders that must produce a different | 


practice in future, without parties being 
put on their guard and made aware of it. 
If the order had been 


the right hon. Member for Staffordshire 
take the course he did on the present oc- 
casion; and he could not understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s inconclusive 
reasoning, why it was that he thought that 
or any other order to the troops should 
not be made known publicly. The Mutiny 
Bill intrusted his Majesty with the con- 
duct and management of the army; and 
it contained a clause which, to the best of 
his recollection, directed all military orders 
and rules to be laid on the Table of the 
House. If that were the law,—he ad- 
mitted it was not the practice—what just 
objection could be offered to the produc- 
tion and promulgation of the order in ques- 


tion, particularly as it was a new and | 


hitherto unheard of regulation? Was it 
right that a law by which so many lives 
might be sacrificed, should be only known 
to the officers and soldiers, and not to the 
people? If such was to be the treatment 
of the people of Ireland at the hands of 
the present Government, was the right 
hon. Gentleman prepared to issue a similar 
order for England and Scotland? Or was 
there to be one law for Ireland, and another 
for England? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man refused to allow the publication of 
the order, he would be acting with great 
imprudence, contrary to Jaw, and the pro- 
visions of the Mutiny Act. The hon. 


Mover cught to persevere in pressing the 
Question to a division, in which case he 
should certainly support him, for the credit 
of the House, with a view to the public 
benefit, in furtherance of the cause of 
humanity, and of the Trish people. 

Mr. Charles Grant could state, with 
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humanity as was alleged, let persons lia- | 
ble to its operation be apprised of it. It! 
was with the utmost surprise he had heard | 
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perfect truth, that the gallant Officer at 
the head of the military in Ireland was 
not more distinguished for valour and 
conduct in the field than by his regard for 
humanity. With respect to the motives 
which actuated that gallant officer in dic- 
tating the order in question he could not 
entertain the slightest doubt. As to the 
production of the order, he confessed he 
felt considerable difficulty, for in such 
/eases much must depend upon the Go- 
;vernment; and if the right hon. Baronet 
thought the production of a confidential 
paper would form an improper precedent, 
/and that it would be inconvenient, in this 
particular case, to lay the order before the 
House, he felt disposed to throw the 
matter upon the discretion and responsi- 
bility of Ministers. He was willing to 
yield to the just claims of Ministerial dis- 
cretion and responsibility in this instance, 
if those claims were pressed; but, not- 
withstanding, it appeared to him that if 
the order were dictated by considerations 
of humanity, which he believed, the 
humanity would consist in its publication. 
On the contrary, if it must continue a 
secret order, it might be thought to be 
more in the nature of inhumanity. He 
said this without meaning to cast any 
imputation on the members of the Govern- 
ment; but it was for them to consider 
whether in regard to this view it was not 
expedient to make the order more public 
than at present, that those individuals who 
believed up to this time that a collision 
with the military was more in the nature 
of a mock fight than a serious combat 
| should be forewarned that there was to 
be no longer a sort of preliminary or 
ostensible battle, but that if they exposed 
themselves by coming in contact with the 
troops they must expect serious conse- 
i quences. He trusted that Ministers, after 
consideration, might be enabled to come 
to the conclusion, that by giving publicity 
to the order they would best consult the 
interests of humanity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
all he asked from the House was, that 
they would leave the matter at present in 
the hands of those who were responsible 
for it, and he asked this from a sincere 
conviction that it was not only for the 
advantage of the troops but for the inter- 
ests of humanity and conducive to the 
public peace so to leave it. 

Mr. Sheil: The object of issuing this 
order was said to be to save the spilling 
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of human blood, and anybody who knew 
the valour and humanity that were com- 
bined in the person of Sir Hussey Vivian 
would not question that proposition ; but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite must allow him 
to indulge in some scepticism respecting 


the manner in which the order might be | 


carried into effect. Did it not strike the 
right hon. Baronet, that according to his 
own argument it mattered not what order 
was issued by the Horse Guards, the 
House of Commons would have no check 
upon the Commander-in-Chief, provided 


he wrote upon that order the word “ Con- | 


fidential” ? This would effectually prevent 
the House and the public taking cogni- 
zance of it. In the present case he had a 


right to ask, were the circumstances of 


such a nature as to justify the House to 
call for a disclosure? The answer was, 
that such a disclosure would counteract 
the benevolent intentions of those who 
issued the order; he was, however, ata 
loss to conceive how it could have that 
effect. He had ventured to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman (the member for Stafford- 
shire) in what instance was it that the 
troops had fired over the heads of the 
people, and that bad consequences had 
ensued. It was not enough to argue upon 
an hypothetical case; but they must show 
him the fact. He was wholly unacquainted 
with any such transaction. Could any 
one say, that at Rathcormac the soldiers 
did not fire point blank upon the people ? 
Was it not a notorious fact that eighteen 
persons were slain or wounded on the 
occasion? The right hon. Gentleman, 
the late President of the Board of Trade, 
had put the subject ina just point of view. 
If they really wanted to attain the object 
they professed to have at heart, let them 
give publicity to their orders. 

Mr. Shaw: The question was, whether 
the House of Commons would require the 
orders given by a Commanding Officer 
to be produced, when they were distinctly 
informed that they were of a confidential 
nature? If this were to become the 
practice it could only lead to one result, 
namely, that the Commanding Officers 
would not give their orders in writing, 
but would take care that they were only 
verbally communicated. Did the House 
mean to say, that a Commanding Officer 
whether of a higher or lower rank, might 
not give confidential orders to the troops 
under his command, without their being 
in every case liable to be afterwards made 
VOL. XXVI. {ght} 
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| public? The hon. Member for Middle- 


| Sex was quite mistaken in supposing that 
|such an order amounted to a law. It 
| was merely a direction from the Command- 
‘ing Officer to those under his control for 
| their guidance and instruction. The Com- 
| manding Officer would bear his share of 
| the responsibility — Government would 
| bear their’s. The House ought to be 
| satisfied with this, and that they were not 
justified in calling for the production of 
an order which they were informed was ot 
a confidential nature. 

Mr. Hardy could not understand why, 
if an order of the kind had been issued, 
it should be designated a confidential 
order, The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for lreland, might call it a con- 
fidential one, but he could not understand 
why that which would govern the conduct 
of the military on all future oceasions 
| should be so considered. If there were 
, any one thing which it was important to 
| promulgate for the information of the 
| public, it was an order of this nature. It 
‘bess always been the custom to give the 
people some warning by firing over their 
| heads, or loading with blank cartridges. 
| Under these circumstances he maintained 
|that the issuing and acting upon such 
an order without any previous intimation 
was in opposition to every principle of 
humanity. 

Lord John Russell wished if possible 
to take some course on the question 
which would satisfy what he considered 
the just wishes of a great proportion of the 
House. He could entertain no doubt 
when the right hon. Gentleman who first 
opposed the Motion had told them that 
the production of the order would be in- 
jurious to the public service, that he must 
feel there were good and satisfactory 
reasons for his taking upon himself the 
responsibility of the refusal. On the other 
hand, he, like his right hon. Friend near 
him, did feel that it was an order of such 
a nature that its humanity consisted — 
almost entirely consisted—in its being 
known to, and understood by, those whose 
ignorance of its contents might involve 
them in a scene of slaughter to which they 
would not otherwise be exposed. Between 
these two difficulties he was desirous of 
offering a suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, which he trusted 
would remove both. It was, whether the 
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give publicity to the order, some order 
might not be issued, or some regulation 
established in Ireland, by which this order 
might be promulgated and made generally 
known to the public. If this were done, 
he thought the House would be satisfied, 
and that the order itself, being of a con- 
fidential nature, or of a description which 
it was not usual to produce, could not 
fairly be required to be laid before the 
House. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged, although 
he might not perhaps be quite regular in 
doing so, to remind the House that he had 
resisted the peices tion of the order on the 
ground of the in convenie nee of the prece- 
dent, rather than with reference to any 
question arising out of the order itself. 
He maintained, that if any Me: 
that House were at liberty to get up and 
call for the production of confidential in- 
structions—and the order in question was 
only an instruction—from the Commander- 
in-Chief to general and commanding offi- 
cers of regiments, the discipline of the 
army would suffer very materially. He 
had, therefore, broadly stated, that he 
resisted the Motion on the ground of pre- 
cedent; that his gallant Friend, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, was exceedingly anxious 
that not only this, but that every similar 
order should be promulgated ; but that he 
was of opinion, the order being endorsed 
by the Commanding Officer, himself * con- 
fidential,” that he was not at liberty to 
produce it in compliance with the Motion 
of the hon. Member. He should feel the 
deepest responsibility in doing so. Ife 
agreed, however, with the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire, that it might be 
very possible for the Commander-in-Chief, 
not only in Ireland, but in England and in 
Scotland also, to promulgate the substance 
of the order in such a manner as that the 
public might be informed of the course the 
military were instructed to adopt, in the 
event of any of those unfortunate and un- 
happy collisions in which the y were some- 
times involved with the populace. Under 
these circumstances he trusted it would be 
satisfactory to the House to know, that his 
right hon. Friend near him would com- 
municate with the Commander-in-Chief 
and that such an order should be promul- 
gated as would remove any doubts or un- 
certainty that might exist. He hoped this 
explanation would be s: itisfactory, and at 
the same time he trusted the House would 
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agree with him as to the inconvenience of 
laying down the precedent now sought to 
be established. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that after the turn the debate had taken, 
he apprehended it must occur to every one, 
that if publicity were the object in view, 
the mere production of a Parliamentary 
paper could not attain it. Again he said, 
leave the matter in the hands of the re- 
sponsible Government. He believed all 
proper and necessary notice would be 
afforded through the channel which had 
been pointed ou twhile, at the same time, 
any part of the order which it might be 
inexpedient for the public to become ac- 
quainted with need not be promulgated. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s meaning was, that 
the order in question should be cancelled, 
and another issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief, applicable to the whole of the United 
Kingdom? If this 
Government, nothing could be more satis- 
factory. 

Sir Henry Hardinge explained his mean- 
ing to be, that an order would be issued by 
the Commander- in-Chief which wouldshow 
to the whole of the United Kingdom what 
course would be pursued under similar 
circumstances to those of Rathcormac. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Bribery at Elections. 


3RIBERY AT manetiaws:) Mr. Giss 
borne, in rising to make the Motion of 
which he had given notice, begged, in the 
first instance, to set himself right with the 
House, by stating that he had since been 
informed that the object he had in view 
could be effected by a simple resolution. 
He therefore simply proposed to move :-— 
“That in all cases in which an election 
shall be declared void, and the sitting 
Member unseated on the ground of bribery 
or treating, and in which it shall not be 
reported to the House by the Committee, 
that the petitioners had been guilty of 
similar practices, it is expedient that the 
expenses of the petitioners should be borne 
by the public.” He believed not only that 
it was perfectly competent to the House to 
carry this object into etlect by a specific 
resolution, but that it was in strict accord- 
anee with the practice which had been 
constantly pursued in similar inquiries, 
even without any Act of Parliament what- 
ever on the subject. His Motion, in its 
original shape, proceeded thus: ‘* but 
that in every case in which a sitting Mem- 
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ber shall be declared, on the ground of 
bribery or treating, incapable of sitting 
again in the same Parliament, the expenses 
of the petitioners shall be borne by the 
unseated Member.” It had, however, 
occurred to him that the object of the Mo- 
tion might be efiected by the House 
adopting a resolution that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee in all cases in which 
bribery and treating were proved against 
the candidates, to report that the petition, 
on their parts, was frivolous and vexatious, 
The ground on which he brought forward 
the Motion was to afford additional faei- 
lities for the prevention of bribery; the 
fact being that the expense of proving 
bribery and corruption before the Hous 
atlorded a positive protection in every 
ease in which a rich man was opposed 
by a poor man. Bribery could be com- 
mitted with per rfect impunity and security 
in every case in which arich and p sowerful 
party in a borough were opposé if only by 
less wealthy people. 
case could the public money be better ex- 
pended than in purifying the Constitution 
of that House, and that it was its duty to 
use every possible engine in its power for 
the detection and punishment of cases of 
bribery. He did not know what objection 
could be urged against the Motion; he 
believed that the amount of expense it 
would entail upon the public, would be ex- 
tremely small, that bribery would be vreatly 
diminished, ‘ 
prevention rather than as a cure. He 
would put a case in which such a resolu- 
tion as the present would be very bene- 
ficial. They all knew that in many cases 
in which bribery was committed to a great 
extent, no man had an interest in bringing 
it forward, because, where both parties 
had resorted to the same means of corrupt- 
ing the voters, the unsuccessful candidate 
knew he would not benefit himself by un- 
seating the other Member. But why 
should not the honest, uncorrupted, and 
independent electors h. iveare ady and un- 
expensive mode ofcoming before the House, 
and showing that the corruption was so 
general and extensive, that their rights 
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were in fact swamped, and rendered of no | 


avail? He had been informed that the 
objection to the present Motion which 
would be urged on the part of the hon. 
and learned Attorney-General was, that it 
was not competent to the House to impose 


these expenses on the public by a simple | 


resolution, and that it onght to be done by | 


| of the resolution—he could 
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a Bill; now he objected to bringing in a 
Bill, because it would not meet the case of 
the present Parliament; he wished the 
alteration to apply to the election petitions 
already in progress, of which he knew 
nothing, and with the merits of which he 
was wholly unacquainted. The present 
Motion had reference to no particular 
party or case. He wished it to come into 
operation at once, though it certainly would 
not be an ex post fucto law, because it was 
merely au equivalent to a reward on the 
detection of bribery, imposing no addi- 
tional punishment on the party involved 
than that which arose from providing 
ereater facilities for its detection. He 
earry the Motion as a 
of principle, leaving the details to 


merely wished to 
matter 


be settled hereatter. Itmicht be object ct 
that the resolution would rive rise to fri- 
volons and vexatious proceeding A Suit it 
should not be forgotten that in the very 


s must run all the risk 
ereat outlay of monev, and consider- 


ofa 
able expense—an inconvenience to whi 
they were not likely to expose the diets ; 
unnecessarily and without cause. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by submitting 
the Motion. 

The Attorney General said, that his at- 
tention had only been recently called to 
the subject, and that he had consequently 
been unable to give it that consideration 
which he was anxious to bestow on every 


question, whatever its individual import- 
ance might be, As he understood the 
hon. Gentleman, he had appealed to him 
whether there was any difliculty in the 


resolution he proposed. It certainly ap- 
peared to him that, with respect to the 
second part of it, there was very great dif- 
ficulty. The hon. Gentleman disapproved 
of the existing law in this respect. He 
really thought the resolution he proposed 
would make the matter worse. To fetter 
e judgment of an election Comunittee, 
sworn to decide upon their Oaths according 
to de clare that in certain 
be cousidered 
whether the 
appear 
to him a very inconvenient and somewhat 
awkward mode of procee ding to put down 
bribery and corruption. He had no in- 
tention whatever of opposing the spirit 
have none. 
He was ready to concur with any hon. 
Menhe ‘yon either side of the Honge in any 
measure lkely to put a stop to bribery 
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and corruption, or of violence and intimi- 
dation at elections. He could assure his 
hon. Friend that if he would adopt the 
more legitimate course of introducing some 
Bill for that purpose, he would give him 
his best assistance in private, and also by 
his vote in public, by supporting the mea- 
sure so far as he conceived it calculated 
to produce beneficial results. He thought 
this a very inconvenient mode of intro- 
ducing the subject. In the first place, he 
did not know, supposing the House to 
concur with the hon. Mover of the Resolu- 
tion, how it could be carried into effect. 
Undoubtedly, the House had the power of 
voting a sum of money for this or any other 
legitimate purpose, and of including it in 
the Appropriation Bill at the end of the 
Session, and by that means obtaining the 
consent of the Lords and of the Crown; 
but he did not apprehend that a mere re- 
solution of that House would have the 
effect of a general law, declaring that one 
whole class of expenses should be paid out 
of the public purse, without the slightest 
reference to the individual circumstances 
or urgency of each particular case. He 
conceived, that though it was in the power 
of the House to vote a sum of money for a} 
particular discovery, and to include it in 
the Appropriation Bill afterwards, it would 
scarcely be competent to them by some | 
general resolution to award a sum of money | 
to every inventor without reference to the | 
merits of each case, and thus give the re- 
solution the effect of a general law. It | 
would be necessary in every case to adopt | 
a different resolution, and the House | 
would thereby bind itself to determine | 
upon the merits of each. He would con- | 
clude by again recommending the hon. | 
Gentleman to adopt the more regular 
course of introducing a Bill to adapt the 
regulations he thought necessary to cases 
of bribery and corruption ; and he had no} 
objection to add—adverting to a notice of | 
Amendment he had seen—to cases of 
violence and intimidation. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his concurrence 
in the opinion expressed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat. 
down. He considered it decidedly against | 
every rule of practice, and the whole | 
spirit of the law, to withdraw the consi- 
deration of every individual case from 
the authority of the House, and to decide 
every case that might arise by Act of 
Parliament. The Grenville Act fixed the 
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sitting Member: a Resolution of the 
House had power to impose it on others, 
He thought the Motion, if it were car- 
ried, would give rise to an incalculable 
quantity of frivolous and vexatious ob- 
jections ; and that in almost every case 
of a contested election, they would have 
petitions presented complaining of the 
Return. 

Sir John Campbell thought, that some 
objection might have been urged to the 
Resolution as originally worded, but he 
wished the House to observe that, as 
amended, the Resolution would not come 
into operation, unless in cases in which it 
was not reported, that petitioners had been 
guilty of similar practices. With respect 
to the course which ought to be pursued 
for carrying into effect what seemed to 
be the general feeling of the House, it 
appeared to him better to lay down a 
general rule, to apply to all cases without 
exception, than to pass a specific Resolu- 
tion, as the hon. and learned Member op- 
posite (the Attorney-General) had sug- 
gested, toties guoties, as a case calling for 
such resolution, should arise. The latter 
course of proceeding would be liable to 
the objection, from which the first was 
free, of opening a door for partiality. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
satisfied, that the House would not, with- 
out the fullest and most mature deliber- 
ation, affirm a Resolution, pledging the 
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| public to pay all the expenses of success- 


ful petitioners, who might not themselves 
be found guilty of bribery, and that with- 
out there being any limit or restriction as 
to those expenses. In the present in- 
stance, however, the hon, Member for 
Derbyshire had given notice of a Motion 
which the House had met to discuss, but 
that Motion the hon. Member had chosen 
to alter, and they were now called on, 
without having received any notice, to 
agree to another Motion, which called 
upon the House to pledge the public to 
pay the expenses of petitions in all cases 
where the elections shall be declared void 
on the ground of bribery, and that with- 
out limitation or specification. He hoped 
' that the House would not agree to a Mo- 
tion of this nature without having received 
notice of it. He stood there as the guar- 
dian of the public funds, and he should 
be sorry to see that House pledging the 
public to pay the expenses of election 
petitioners, without duly considering how 
much such a proceeding interested hon. 
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Members themselves. The Resolution as 
it now stood, stated—‘ That in all cases 
in which the election shall be declared 
void, or the sitting Members shall be 
unseated on the ground of bribery and 
corruption, and which it shall not be 
reported to the House by the Committee 
appointed to try the petition, that the 
petitioners have been guilty of similar 
practices, it is expedient that the expenses 
of the petitioners shall be borne by the 
public at large.” This assumed, that there 
was no other petitioner but the candidate. 
But a petition might come from voters. 
Another view of the case was, that accord- 
ing to the present practice of election 
Committees, it was not usual to go into 
the case of the petitioner at all. But the 
hon. Member by his Motion said, that 
in case the Member was unseated, and no 
bribery was reported by the Committee 
to have taken place on the other side, 
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then the expenses of the petitioner were to | 


fall upon the public. He (the Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer) said, that it was | 
not sufficient, that the Committee should | 
He would say, that | 


make no Report. 
the Committee ought specifically to re- 


port, that the petitioner was not guilty of | 


bribery or corruption. Ought not the 
Committee to examine into the question 
whether the petitioner were guilty of bribery 
or not, 


an act of bribery on the part of the peti- 
tioner—if the question as to his guilt were 
not gone into at all, however guity he 
might in reality be, still he would be enti- 
tled to all his expenses. He felt that he 
would not be doing his duty if he did not 
oppose this Motion in its present shape, 
especially as it pledged the House to a re- 


solution different to the present practice of 


Committees. It might be right that a pe- 
titioner in such a case should be borne out 
harmless, and without being put to any 
expense—of that he would at present give 
no opinion, but he would warn the House 
against giving a precipitate vote upon this 
or any other subject, without being exactly 
aware how far the resolution might carry 
them. An hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hardy) had given notice of a Bill to regu- 
late and amend the laws relating to bri- 
bery at elections. Would it not be ad- 
visable to incorporate the present resolu- 
tion in that measure, and thus afford the 
House a fairand ample opportunity of con- 
sidering its expediency ? 


But the hon. Member said, that if 
no report was made by the Committee of 
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Mr. Hume said, that if his hon. Friend 
the Member for Derbyshire were to wait 
till the matter was settled in the other 
House, he might wait along time; at the 
same time, he acknowledged that he could 
not exactly see his way through his hon. 
Friend’s Motion. The principle was suffi- 
ciently clear, that as the public suffered by 
bribery, the public ought to pay the ex- 
penses; but while this principle was ad- 
mitted, it ought, for the safety of the pub- 
lic, to be subjected to the strictest rules. 
Under all the circumstances he recom- 
mended his hon. Friend to withdraw his 
Motion for the present; in so doing, how- 
ever, he begged to enter his protest against 
the suggestion of the right hon, Gentle- 
man for embodying the resolution in a Bill. 
He should like to know what security the 
Commons of England had that any Billon 
the subject which might be adopted by 
them, would pass the other House of Par- 
liament? The adoption of such a course 
of proceeding would be a mere waste of 
time. 

Mr. Jervis objected to the principle of 
making the public pay in the first instance 
for prosecutions for bribery. Tle thought 
the proper course to follow would be to 
introduce a Bill to subject the party un- 
successful on an election petition to the 
payment of expenses, Ucloss a report 
should be made in his favour. 

Mr. Baring was of opinion, that if 
Election Committees, as at present consti- 
tutcd, did their duty the object which the 
hon. Mover of the Resolution had in view, 
would be fully attained. He would put a 
which he thought the 
would utterly fail in meeting. 
a person who had been guilty of bribery 
and corruption in his own person, and 
who, therefore, did not wish to petition, 
were to put forward a man of straw as the 
petitioner; in that ease no bribery could 
be proved against the petitioner; but if 
the petition were successful, all the ad- 
vantage would be in favour of a person 
who had in reality been guilty of bribery 
and corruption, and still that person, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Motion, would 
be entitled to his expenses. With regard 
to the House of Lords, he did not think 
it was fairly open to the charge which had 
been brought against it by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex. He did not think that 
it was unwilling to join in any measure to 
secure the purity of elections, and he need 
not tell the House that the only law ex- 
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The Rathcormac Inquest. 


isting on the subject was an Act of Parlia- 


ment which had received the assent of 


the three branches of the Legislature. 
Mr. Gisborne feeling the force of the 
objection urged by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, arising out of the sudden altera- 
tion of the Resolution, would withdraw it 
for the present. 
The Motion was withdrawn. 


Tue Ratrucormac Inquesr.] Mr. 
Feargus O’ Connor rose to move for a Copy 
of the Evidence taken before the Coroner 
on au Inquest held at Rathcormac, in the 
County of Cork, upon the bodies of nine 
Persons who lost their Lives at Gurtroe on 
the 18th of December last: also a Copy 


of the finding of the Jury, and a Copy of 


the Correspondence which took place be- 
tween the Government aud the Military 
Secretary, and the Magistrates of the 
County of Cork, relative to the granting 
of Troops for the collection of Tithes 
and arrears of ‘lithes in the 
Gurtroe. His present object was not to 
inculpate the Magistraey, and he should 
therefore confine the few remarks he should 
make to the conduct of the military upon 
that occasion. The hon. Member for 
Meath had said, that there were nine 
men killed upon that occasion, and nine 
wounded, ‘The hon. Member was entirely 
mistaken as to the numbers. ‘There were 
nine men killed on whom an inquest was 
held, and there were two more carried away 
by their friends, and on whom no inquest 
vas held; seven were mortally wound- 
ed, and thirty-five were more or less 
wounded. In all there were more than 
seventy shots fired, of which forty-five or 
forty-six took effect. It was said that the 
military had endeavoured to intimidate 
the people before they fired; but if he 
could get a Court-martial uponthe military, 
which was his object, he should be able to 
establish a case of gross ignorance of disci- 
pline on the partof the Commanding Officer, 
and of gross and extraordinary brutality 
on that of the soldiers — 

Sw Henry Hardinge, interrupting the 
hon. Member, begged to put it to him 
whether it would uot be proper to 
refrain from all exciting topics, and to 
postpone the present discussion until after 
the trial of those individuals, against whom 
charges connected with the affair alluded 
to had been made. 

Sir John Campbell entertained the same 
opinion, and entreated the hon, and learned 
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|Gentleman not to raise a discussion on 
the Question, in its present state. 

| Mr. Feargus O'Connor replied, that 
having the honour to represent the county 
,of Cork, where the unfortunate transac- 
tion took place, and having been counsel 
\for the fiiends of the victims at the in- 
quest, he conceived that he had a perfect 
right to bring the subject before the 
House. 

Mr. Shaw begged to remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that soldiers were 
amenable to the criminal law of their 
country, as well as other individuals. 

Mr. Hume hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consent to withdraw the 
Motion. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor cousidered that 
the only mode of punishing soldiers for 
misconduct, was by bringing them toa 
Court Martial. [‘* No, no!) He had 
no wish to interfere with the ends of 
justice ; and he would, therefore, defer it 
to the general sense of the House, and 
withdraw his Motion. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought it right, as 
an imputation had been cast on a gallant 
otlicer, to declare that it was his firm 
belief, that that galiant officer would be 
found, wheuever any investigation ito his 
conduct was made, to have acted in a 
perfectly correct and proper manner, 

The Motion was withdrawn. 


Divistons.| Sir Samuel Whalley 
moved the following resolution: ‘* That 

a number of larger than 
there is any precedent of, has divided 
within the present House without in- 
it is expedient, with a 
view to save time, and to relieve the 
Speaker from an unpleasant duty, that 
all divisions shall for the future take 
place within the House.” Great incon- 
veniences were occasioned by the present 
mode of proceeding, among which, loss of 
time, and loss of seats, were not the least. 
It was well known, too, that the state of 
confusion in which the House invariably 
was after a large division, prevented the 
transaction of any business in a proper or 
satisfactory manner. He, therefore, trusted 
there would be no objection to the adop- 
tion of the Motion. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if means had 
been adopted by the House for taking 
down the names of Members in each 


as Members, 


convenience, 


division, he might, perhaps, agree to the 
Motion of the hon, Member for Mary-la« 
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bonne; but as the hon. Member’s Motion 
would add to the great difliculty already 
existing, of ascertaining the names, he 
would oppose any such Motion as long as 
the House took no steps towards regularly 
registering the names of Members voting 
upon each division. 

Mr. Littleton wished to know how it 
would be possible, supposing the hon. 
Member’s Motion carried, for a House, 
containing 620 Members to divide, if the 
minority, consisting of only 20 Members 
occupied one side of the House, and all 
the rest of the Members were obliged to 
go to the other ? 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, the same rule 
would then apply, as was at present ob- 
served, with respect to divisions in Com- 
mittee, or the Speaker might direct th 
majority to go into one or both the 
galleries. 

Mr. Pryme recommended the adoption 
of the suggestion, that the Speaker should 
be empowered to direct either side to with- 
draw to the lobby, In ease 
should it be considered necessary for either 
party to do so. 

Sir George Clerk thought, that less 
confusion and loss of time would 
from one party withdrawing 


~ 


Orange Lodges ( Ireland.) 


of a division, 


arise 

x to the lobby, 
than from any other course that could be 
pursued, 
found to result from the majority passing 
over to the seats previously occupied by 
the minority. At present, the arrange- 
ment was, that the party which opposed 
the Speaker's decision on any question, 
had to go out; thus, it often happened 
that the majority might be compelled to 
go into the lobby, if they called for a 
division. 

Sir Samuel Whalley would not press 
the Motion after the strong feeling which 
the Hlouse had displayed with respect to 
it. The object he had in view in bringing 
it forward, was solely to promote the con- 
venience of the House. If hon. Gentle- 
men had adopted his views on this point, 
he had intended to suggest, with regard 
to taking the divisions, that the Clerk 
should accompany the ‘Tellers, on taking 
the divisions, with a printed list, and that 
he should prick with a pin opposite thie 
name of each member as he voted. 

The Motion was withdrawn. 


OranGe Loners—(IrRELAN».)} Mr. 
Finn was anxious to put a question to 
the right hon, Baronet, on a subject 


Much ineonvenience would be } 
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New Factory Act. £96 
seriously affecting the peace of Ireland, 
He wished to know whether a statement 
he had seen in the public prints was cor- 
rect? namely, that his Majesty had re- 
ceived certain addresses from those illegal 
and unconstitutional bodies—the Orange 
Societies in Ireland. He had seen it 
stated, that such petitions had been pre- 
sented by Members of that House from 
he Orangemen of Fermanagh, Cork, and 
Down, and received by his Majesty sand 
he wished, to know whether it were true 
that his Majesty had been advised to re- 
ceive such addresses, coming as they did 
from bodies existing in detiance of the 
law; the members of which were known 
to each other by secret signs, and exclusive 
in their constitution, 

‘Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequen was 
not aware that the question applied to 
Iie recommended the 
hon. Member to make the inquiry, when 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
He was 


him, im any way. 


the rieht 
for Itrel 
unable to return the hon. Gentleman any 


md, was in his place. 


answer. 


Subject dropped. 


a ee 


HOUSE QF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 4, 1835. 
Minutes.) Bil Read a f —Vi Amendirent 

and Enfranchisement of Copyhold 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Hersert Corteis, from 
he Kay ot Llasting nd f l I ies for 
t R f the I I s , 
\lteration in the Tithe S 
NI W Bac rORY Ac Pr. Lord Vor) th 


presented Petitions from the Master Manu 
facturers of Pudsev,and from th Operatives 


of Gomersal, praying for an alteration of 


the Factory Act. ~ From these petitions, i 
evident that all classes—the mill- 
owners, the master manufacturers, and 
the operatives themselves, concurred im 
thinking, that several parts of that measure 
would be extremely onerous, if carried into 
execution, and that some alteration must, 
therefore, of necessity take place. He 
hoped that the Inspectors appointed by 
the Act would submit 
their views upon the subject, and that the 
Government would act upon those views. 
He felt bound to mention, and he did so 
with feelings of some disappointment that 
he had been given to understand that the 
Inspectors had received orders from Go- 
vernment not to admit deputations either 
from masters or men, ‘This really seemed 
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to the Government 
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to be avoiding the most easy and effectual 
method of meeting the difficulties of the 
question. This was a question in which 
party feeling had no place, and which 
migh, be discussed, in the present state of 
circumstances, without exciting warmth 
on either side. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn believed he 
could satisfy the noble Lord in a very 
few words. On his taking office he found 
a great diversity of opinion among the 
operatives and their masters with respect 
to the execution of the law, as well as 
with respect to the making an alteration 
of some of the provisions. Among the In- 
spectors, also, he found there were different 
opinions as to the Amendments. Such 
being the case, and the law itself being of 
so recent a date, he thought it the most 
expedient course to make an experiment 
of the law; so that, from actual experience, 
rather than from contradictory opinions, 
they might be enabled to ascertain what 
alterations really were necessary. With 
regard to the allusion which the noble 
Lord had made to a communication be- 
tween hii and a particular Inspector, the 
circumstances were these. The Inspector 
forwarded to him a letter, in whch he 
notified the change which by the Bill 
would take place in the regulation of 
factories on the Ist of March; and to that 
letter he subjoined a requisition he had 
received, calling upon him to give an 
interview to a deputation from the parties 
interested in the changes, for the purpose 
of discussing what Amendments — the 
Factory Act required. ‘To hold an inter- 
view for such a purpose was, it appeared 
to him, not very consistent with the in- 
tention to make a fair experiment of the 
Bill. He therefore, in his answer to the 
Inspector, intimated that it would be im- 
prudent to invite interviews with deputa- 
tions, for the purpose of discussing any 
Amendment; but nevertheless all the in- 
formation which could be collected was to 
be forwarded to the Government. 

Mr. Baines said, there was considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the manner in 
which the provisions in question should 
be amended; but there was none as to 
the impracticability of carrying them into 
effect. In every part of the manufacturing 
districts in Yorkshire considerable excite- 
ment prevailed in consequence of mills 
having been thrown out of employment 
by the operation of the Factory-law. It 
was a measure which was brought before 
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the Legislature when there was great 
agitation upon the subject, and he certainly 
thought it was passed without due deliber- 
ation. The object of the petitioners was 
to obtain an inquiry into the principles on 
which the Bill was founded, to see how 
far they were applicable to the present 
state of manufacturing society, and to 
make amendments in the provisions, so 
that they would not interfere with the 
course of trade. It was evident that the 
Inspectors had considered the directions 
as closing the door against all inquiry ; 
for he knew that an Inspector had refused to 
hear the representations of several persons 
who surrounded his house, on the ground 
that the orders of Government were to 
hold no communication with them. He 
trusted that the Government would allow 
an inquiry, by which the subject would be 
fully discussed, and measures adopted for 
enabling the manufacturers to carry on 
their business in a way that was indis- 
pensable to the welfare and tranquillity of 
the country. 

Sir George Strickland said, that as he 
was connected with that part of the coun- 
try from which these petitions came, he 
Was anxious to say a few words upon them, 
He entirely concurred in the opinion that 
no party feeling was involved in the con- 
sideration of the question. It was a ques- 
tion of humanity alone—a question whether 
children of a tender age should be allowed 
to work in these factories an immoderate 
length of time, so as to retain the ap- 
pearance of health, when they were 
actually so crippled in their limbs as to 
be unable to maintain themselves in after- 
life. He considered it to be highly desir- 
able that this question should be brought 
to a satisfactory issue, and that with as 
little delay as possible. 


The Regium Donum. 


Increase or THe Reerum Donvum.] 
Colonel Conolly rose to present three Pe- 
titions from Parishes in the County of 
Donegal, connected with the Synod of 
Ulster, praying that an equal amount of 
the Royal bounty, or Regium Donum, 
should be paid to each minister of the 
Synod, by endowing them with a stipend 
of 1002. a-year each. He admitted that, 
as his proposition went to equalize the 
stipends of the ministers by increasing the 
lower class up to the rate of the higher, 
it would occasion an additional expense of 
7,000/. a-year ; but coming as it did from 
a very peaceable, orderly, and loyal class 
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of his Majesty’s subjects, he did hope that 
it would receive the attention of Govern- 
ment. The hon. and gallant Member was 
proceeding with his remarks, when he was 
interrupted by 

The Speaker, who inquired if the hon. 
Gentleman had obtained his Mayjesty’s 
Assent to the prayer of these petitions. 
If he had not, there was an intormality 
which would prevent the reception of the 
petitions, as they prayed for a grant of 
money. He would take that opportunity 
of stating to the House, that a petition 
which contained the same prayer, and 
which had not received the Royal Assent, 
presented on a former evening, had been 
the object and extent of the prayer not 
having been fully explained to or under- 
stood by the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not at all surprised toat the petition pre- 
sented on a former evening had escaped 
the vigilance of the Speaker; for, as the 
Speaker could not see the petition until 
after it was presented, he must of course 
depend for all his knowledge of its con- 
tents upon the hon. Member’s word who 
presented it. This petition prayed for an 
equalization of stipends, which certainly 
might be effected by reducing the higher 
stipends to the same level with the lower; 
but that he believed was not the object of 
the petitioners. Indeed, the hon. and 
gallant Member had frankly admitted that 
he intended to effect the equalization, not 
by reducing the higher, but by raising the 
lower stipends. He was intrusted with a 
certain power on the part of the Crown, 
by which he could give or withhold its 
assent to the presentation of petitions of 
this nature, which involved an increase of 
the public burthens. He thought that 
the House would agree with him that, if 
he gave his assent to the presentation of 
such a petition, that assent ought to imply 
an acquiescence in the prayer of it, and 
ought to be followed by a recommendation 
to the House to grant it. He was bound 
to say, that though he could bear willing 
testimony to the respectability of the pe- 
titioners, to their high character, to the 
important services which their ministers 
rendered to their respective congregations, 
and to the country at large, yet, when 
there was made to him on a sudden, with- 
out any opportunity of deliberation, a pro- 
position on their behalf, which involved a 
perpetual increase of an annual grant, he 
could not venture to say at once that he 
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would accede to it. Those who recom- 
mended the lasting increase of an annual 
estimate of this nature, were bound to lay 
before the House the extent of the con- 
gregations to which those ministers be- 
longed, and other facts, which must oceur 
to the mind of every Member who then 
heard him. He had not had an opportunity 
of inquiring into any of these circum- 
stances; and he knew, besides, that this 
application, if it were acceded to, would 
be followed by similar applications from 
other bodies, who now received a portion 
of the Regium Donum. For instance, 
there were seceders from the Synod of 
Ulster, whose ministers were paid outof that 
fund. This subject had not been brought 
under his notice until after the meeting of 
Parliament. He had not, therefore, had 
time to give it due deliberation; and as it 
was full of extensive details, he hoped he 
should meet the support of the House 
when he said that he felt it his duty to 
withhold his assent from the petition. 

Colonel Conolly, under such circum- 
stances, had no other course but to with- 
draw the petition. 

Petition withdrawn. 


Tne Kine or Beicium.| Mr. Robin- 
son said, that as the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government 
was in his place, he would take the 
liberty of putting a question to him. He 
would ask, whether since last year, when 
he had put a question to the late Govern- 
ment respecting the income granted by 
Parliament to Prince Leopold, now King 

Belgium, any money had been paid 
into his Majesty’s Exchequer, on account 
of that illustrious personage—what was the 
amount of money paid in, if money had 
been paid in—and whether the right hon. 
Baronet would have any objection to lay 
on the Table an official account of the 
payment of money so received? He 
asked this question now, because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
asked it last year, gave him to understand, 
that after the Ist of April, in the then 
next year a large sum would be paid into 
the Exchequer on the part of his Belgian 
Majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that a payment had been made into the 
Exchequer, in consequence of the con- 
ditional resignation by the king of Bel- 
gium of the annual pension formerly 
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payment amounted to 4,000/., but he 
understood that the trustees appointed by 
King Leopold were prepared to make an 
additional payment, and that it was only 
owing to the absence of some of the trus- 
tees, whose signature was necessary to 
authorize the payment, that that pay- 
ment had not been already made. He 
believed that the payment to which he 
had alluded would be made very shortly, 
and that arrangements would be entered 
into for the purpose of securing the appro- 
priation of it at regular periods in future 
to the objects for which King Leopold had 
destined it. He had no objection to lay 
an official account of this payment on the 
Table of the House, but, for the reasons 
which he had already stated, the House 
would see that that account would lead to 
a very erroneous conclusion. 

Mr. Robinson was so disappointed by 
the answer which he had just received, 
that he begged leave to make a distinct 
Motion for a return of the monies which 
had been paid in. 

Mr. /Jume suggested that, after the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet that 
certain impediments of form only had 
caused a delay in the payment of an addi- 
tional sum into the Exchequer by the 
trustees of the king of Belgium, it might 
be as well if the hon. Member for Wor- 
cester withdrew his Motion for the present, 
in order to bring it forward again in a few 
days. 

At a later period in the evening the 
following explanation was given by 

Lord Sianley. ‘The trustees entered 
upon the discharge of their duties in June 
last, having declined to act till certain 
liabilities and incumbrances were at an 
end. The right hon. baronet was correct 
in stating, that in addition to the amount 
already accounted for, there was a very 
considerable sum now lying at the banker’s, 
and which would be paid into the Ex- 
chequer as soon as the signatures of all 
the trustees could be obtained, it being 
necessary that the whole body should sign 
an order for payment. ‘The right hon, 
Member for Coventry (Mr. E. Ellice), who 
was one of his trustees, was not at present 
in the country, but the moment he returned 
the transfer would be made. During the 
three-quarters of a year that the trustees 
had been acting, the balance that accrued 
was something more than 27,000/. In 


The King of Belgium. 


the course of the present year he antici- 
pated that the amount carried to the public 
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credit would not be less than 34,000J, 
Next year the payments out of the an- 
nuity would be diminished by 3,0002., 
on account of the rent of Marlborough- 
house; and in a year or two he supposed 
that the public would receive 40,0002. out 
of the original 50,0002. 

Mr. ftvbinson, after the satisfactory ex- 
planation offered by the noble Lord, felt 
no hesitation in withdrawing his notice of 
Motion on the subject. 


Trial by Jury, &c. 


TriaL BY Jury IN Van DriEemMen’s 
Lanp.| Mr. Hume said, that, in present- 
ing a Petition from an individual of the 
name of ‘Thomas Cooke, now residing in 
Van Dieinen’s Land, his object was not so 
much to create discussion, as to call the 
attention of his Majesty’s Government to 
a subject which interested the inhabitants 
of that colony in particular, and the Mem- 
bers of that House in general. ‘The peti- 
tioner stated the precarious condition in 
which British subjects were placed in that 
colony, owing to their being left without 
the protection of British institutions, and 
called the attention of Government to 
various acts committed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, which the petitioner denounced 
as arbitrary and oppressive, and contrary 
to the real interests of the colony. ‘The 
petitioner further stated, that he had every 
reason to believe that the Lieutenant- Go- 
vernor, Colonel Arthur, had received from 
the late Government orders to institute 
Trial by Jury in Van Diemen’s Land as 
it existed in England, but that he had re- 
fused to put that order in force. He further 
stated, that there were 20,000 free persons 
in and near Hobart town, in which place 
he resided, capable of acting as Jurors. 
He knew the interest that was felt on this 
subject, both in England and in the colony; 
and when he recollected, that in the Bill 
which the House had passed three years 
ago, for the better government of New 
South Wales, a clause had been inserted 
enabling the Judges, instead of military 
Juries, to empanel a Jury of civilians, he 
saw no reason why a similar provision 
should not be extended to Van Diemen’s 
Land. That clause had given great satis- 
faction in New South Wales. If the 
Ministers did not introduce some measure 
of their own on the subject before the end 
of the Session, he should certainly bring 
forward a Motion for the purpose of ob- 
taining for the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Land those institutions and those privi- 
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leges which had been productive of so 
much benefit to the inhabitants of the 
mother country. 

Mr. Thomas Gladstone observed, that 
as the petitioner had produced no evidence 
to support his allegations, the House ought 
not to deal with them as if they were con- 
vinced of their correctness. At present, 
he believed that the law entitled Judges 
to grant a Trial by Jury in all civil cases. 
It was only in criminal cases that Trial by 
Jury was not granted. ‘The noble Lord 
at the head of the Colonial tg 
was inclined to think that Trial by Jury 
might be introduced in some criminal 
eases in Van Diemen’s Land. In New 
South Wales it was granted in all cases, 
except where the party to be tried, on 
account of local or private prejudices, 
thought that it would be for his interest 
to be tried by a military tribunal. He 
thought that a similar provision might 
safely be extended to Van Diemen’s Land, 

Mr. O'Connell had paid great attention 
to the subject, and he felt bound to say 
that he had never met with one single case 
in which the parties preferred a military 
trial. The introduction of Trial by Jury 
had given the utmost satisfaction in New 
South Wales; surely, there could be no 
valid ground of objection to its introduc- 
tion into Van Diemen’s Land. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer said, that 
two years ago the noble Lord, the late 
Secretary for the Colonies had stated, that 
such an arrangement was about to take 
place, and he was much surprised to find 
that these orders were only vow put in 
force. He hoped the right hon. 
man would gratify many persons who were 
in anxious expectation of the improvement 
being effected by taking into consideration 
the subject of some modification of a legis- 
lative assembly for this colony. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Gentle- 


CoLLece or Prysictans—Recror 
oF St. Marcaret’s.] Mr. Wakley wished 
to ask two questions of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
The first was,—‘ Have any new regula- 
tions been made by the College of Phy- 
sicians respecting the admission into the 
college of Scotch graduates in medicine ?’ 
And “the second was,—* Are the inhabit- 
ants of the parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, to have the right of electing their 
Rector, now that the emoluments of a pre- 
bendal stall in Westminster Abbey have 
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been attached to the emoluments of that 
living ¢” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
endeavour to answer the two questions of 
the hon. Member, though they must ap- 
pear to every one who heard them rather 
unconnected. He did not know whether 
the new regulations to which the hon. 
Member referred were the regulations by 
which it was proposed to admit Dissenters 
into the College of Physicians; but if 
they were, he was given to understand 
that those regulations had met with the 
approbation of the College. The state of 
the practice of the College was this:—In 
order to get a license to practise as a 
physician, | an individual must have resided 
at an University for a certain number of 
years. What was now proposed was, to 
dispen 
residence at the Universities in persons 
become licentiates of the 
and instead of re- 
zrees, a certain form of ex- 
amination and attendance in- medical 
schools would be required, Persous pass- 
ing this examination, and complying with 
the rules of attendance , would be qualitie od 
to become licentiates and fellows of the 
College, so that those individuals who 
might be educated at the Universities 
would have no preference over others who 
had attended the course of study referred 
to. With respect to the other question, 
whether the Minister of St. Margaret's 
should be appointed, he did not exactly 
whether the hon. member meant 
appointed by ballot.” [* No.”] Well, 
then, appointed not by batlot, but by the 
veneral election of the inhabitants; with 
respect to that question, he informed the 
hon. Gentleman that it was not intended to 
callontheparishioners toelectthe Minister, 
the Crown would appoint him. 


applying to 


College Physicians, 


know 


e 


Newsparer Prosecutrons.] Mr. 
Herbert Curteis wished to put a question 
to the Solicitor-General, which was of great 
importance to some of his (Mr. Curteis’s) 
constituents, and to the public generally. 
He begeed to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether he meant to bring 
in a Bill to indemnify newspaper pro- 
prietors, who were at present liable to 
heavy penalties for omitting to mention 
the residences of their printers and pub- 
lishers, as well as their names, and the 
places of printing and of publication? He 
believed several informations had been laid 


se altogether with the necessity of 
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for 1007. penalties, to a great extent, for 
breaches of the regulation in question, 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
bring ina Bill with a retrospective clause to 
protect the parties from the consequences 
of such informations ? It became a serious 
matter when it was considered that a pro- 
prietor of a newspaper was liable toa 
penalty of 100/. for each copy of his 
journal published without the residence 
of the printer and publisher being duly 
specified. 

The Solicitor-General stated, that an 
application had been made to him on the 


Newspaper Prosecutions. 


subject, and his answer was, that if 


the parties committed the offence inad- 
vertently, and there was no wilful viola- 
tion of the Stamp Act, he would not ob- 
ject to bring in a Bill for their relief, to 
which he thought Parliament would con- 
sent; but, before he could do this, he 
stated that he must know under what cir- 
cumstances the act had been violated, and 
how the informations were laid; in fact, 
he required information on the subject, 
but he had not received it. Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman thought he could substantiate 
cases of great hardship arising out of the 
existing state of the law in this respect, 
he should be happy to aid him, or any 
other Gentleman, in the preparation of a 
Bill to remedy the evil; and if they were 
not prepared with any measure, to sug- 
gest one himself. 

Mr. Herbert Curteis said, the subject 
was one of great importance, and he trusted 
he should be excused, if he said that he 
was determined to press it upon the con- 
sideration of the Government, the penalties 
being so enormous. At Brighton there 
were three or four papers, and the resi- 
dence of the proprietors was well known, 
yet under a particular clause of the Stamp 
Act the parties might be subjected to an 
immense amount of penalties. The result 
of enforcing the law as it now stood 
would be the ruin of many newspaper 
proprietors. 

Sir John Campbell said, that the penalty 
was incurred by omitting the residence 
of the printer and publisher of the news- 
paper, although their names were inserted. 
In many instances, the place where the 
paper was printed had been duly given, 
but the residence of the printer and pub- 
lisher had been incautiously omitted. For 
this the parties were amenable under the 
statute, and a number of scandalous pet- 
tifogging suits had been commenced for 
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the recovery of very heavy penalties. In 
cases of this sort, it appeared to him that 
the parties were entitled to some pro- 
tection, 

The Solicitor-General, speaking for 
himself, should have no objection to give 
it in all instances where it could be estab- 
lished that the law had been infringed 
through inadvertence. What he wanted 
was, that the parties claiming protection 
should make out that they deserved it. 
The penalty was certainly heavy, especially 
when it was recollected that it was incurred 
on every publication, perhaps for a year 
together. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that Parliament, or those who introduced 
the Bill, ought to bear a part of the blame, 
if blame were imputable anywhere, for the 
scandalous and pettifogging suits of which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had spoken, 

The Conversation was dropped. 


Stvecures.| Mr. Hume adverted to 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Naval and Military Sinecures, that as 
vacancies occurred, they should not be 
filled up; the late Government had rigidly 
adhered to this rule, and he wished to know 
whether the present Ministers meant to 
adopt the same course. He made the in- 
quiry because he saw that a new Captain 
of Sandown Castle had been recently ap- 
pointed ; the salary was only 40/, a-year, 
but he objected to it upon principle. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
lieved that some sinecures had fallen in 
since the accession of the present Minis- 
ters, and he could answer that the same 
course would be pursued by them as by 
their predecessors. In appointing a naval 
officer to be Captain of Sandown Castle, 
the Duke of Wellington had fulfilled the 
intentions of the late Board of Treasury, 
that the post should not be occupied by 
a military officer ; and while the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cinque Ports was continued, 
the Captain of Sandown Castle could not 
be dispensed with. The salary of 402. 
was not sufficient to pay the expenses of 
the situation. 

Mr. Hume repeated, that he objected to 
the principle, not to the amount. 


Orance Lopces—Iretann.| Mr. 
Finn rose to put the question to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department) which 
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he had been desirous of asking on the pre- 
ceding evening. In order that the nature 
of his question might be clearly understood, 
he would state to the House the grounds 
upon which he put it. In the “ Court 
Circular” of the 26th February, 1835, the 
following statement appeared :—Viscount 
Cole presented 182 addresses from the 
Orangemen of Fermanagh, two 
Mayo, and one from Manor Hamilton, 
declaring their loyalty 
wards his Majesty, and thanking 


him for 
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they were couched, or objectionable in their 
general character. Certain addresses had, 
he admitted, been lately presented by him 
to his Majesty, in which the persons sign- 
ing them, described themselves as belong- 
ing to Orange Societies, and others had 


| been presented by certain persons describ- 


from | 


and attachment to- | 


the late exercise of his prerogative.”— | 
“Mr. Leicester, M.P., from the Orange- | 


men of the county of Cork.”— 


Roden, four addresses from the Protest- 


“ Earl of } 


ants of the counties of Down and Water- | 


ford, belonging to the Orange Institution, 
thanking him for dismissing his Ministers.” 

The question he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman was this: had those ad- 
dresses been thus presented to his Majesty 
from these bodies styling themselves 
Orangemen; and had his Majesty and 


his Majesty’s Ministers consented to re- , 


ceive those Addresses ? 
tion was, of course, 
former. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn really could not 
speak to the facts, upon which the hon. 
Gentleman had grounded his question. 


The latter ques- 


involved in the, 


grac ious 


He had always understood that when per- | 


sons waited on his Majesty, at the usual 
levee days, with addresses, the course was 
to put the addresses into the hands of his 
Majesty, and then to withdraw, 
tainly, he could not inform the hon. 
tleman whether the addresses, to which he 
alluded, were accepted in any other than 
the usual manner. 

Mr. Ronayne begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he 
not, within the last few weeks, 
officially addresses from professed Orange 


Cer- | 
Gen- | 


as members of Trades’ 
In such cases, no other answer 
was given from the Throne, than that the 
Address of A.B., &c. had been received. 
No notice was taken im the answer, of the 
designation which the persons might have 
civen themselves tn the address. 

Mr. Ewart begged to ask whether those 
Trade Unions were legal or illegal unions ? 
He apprehended if the Dorchester labour- 
who were convicted last year of being 


ing themselves, 
Unions. 


ers, 
members of an illegal Union, had, as such 
members, sent an address to the Crown, 
it would have been the duty of Ministers 
to advise the Crown to refuse the accept- 
ance of that address. It was therefore 
material, on this question, to know whe- 
ther the cases were parallel ¢ 

Mr. John Stanley begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether it was the 
practice for the Crown to return an answer 
to an address, in terms expressive of the 
s manner in which it had been re 
ceived 2 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn said that from 
all the inquiries he had made, he believed 
that the course which had been pursued 
with respect to the addresses in question, 
was the same as was pursued in all other 
cases 
he could not 
The reason why an address was not 


| objected to, on account of the designation 
| of the parties, provided there was nothing 


himself had | 
received 


Lodges in Ireland, to be presented to his 


Majesty, and to whith he (Mr. 
had returned an answer, that the same bad 
been most graciously received by his Ma- 
jesty. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn replied, that 
since he had been Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, he had followed 
the rule respecting the presentation of ad- 
dresses, which he found adopted by his 
predecessors. That rule was, that when 
persons forwarded to him addresses to be 
presented to his Majesty, he presented 
them accordingly, provided there was no- 
thing unbecoming in the language in which 


Goulburn) | 


objectionable in the matter and manner of 


the address itself, was, that otherwise the 
Secretary of State would be under the ne- 
cessity of investigating eve ry case where 
the persons signing the. address gave them- 


| selves a particular description, before he 





could present that address to the King. 
He certainly considered, that in what he 
had done, he had acted according to the 
usual mode, 

Lord Morpeth reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that in 1831, the Duke of Wel- 
lington refused to receive an address, be- 
cause the parties to it described themselves 
to be members of a political union. 

An Hon. Member begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he, as Mi- 
nister of the Crown, considered an Orange 


; but what were the express terms of 
' the answer on this occasion, 


| tell, 
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Lodge to be legal or illegal; and whether 
he thought it right to offer an address 
from an illegal society to his Majesty ? 
Mr, Secretary Goulburn, after a pause, 
said he thought what he had already 
stated, was sufhcient to convince the house 
that the answer given to these addresses 
was a mere matter of form, and implied 
no recognition of the legality of the socie- 


Orange Lodges 


ties to “which the individuals belonged. 
The addresses were acknowledged, not as 
addresses coming frem societies, but as 


coming from individuals. 

Mr. John Stanley: Perhaps the right 
hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, could tell him whether, when 
petitions were presented to the Throne 
supposed to originate from unrecognised 
societies, it had ever been the practice to 
add, to the acknowledgment of such peti- 
tions, the words * graciously received 7’ 

The Chancellor of the Luchequer could 
not exactly answer the question of the 
hon. Gentleman, He apprehended that 
a great deal must depend upon the lan- 
guage of the petition, [ No, no!”] <A 
great deal must depend upon the lan- 
guage of the petition. [‘‘ No, no!”| Lan- 
guage might be used in a petition to 
the Throne, coming from a body, calling 
itself a political union, or a trades’ union, 
of such a nature as might alone justify a 
Minister in refusing to present it; but he 
apprehended that a petition coming from 
a trades’ union would not on that account 
alone be refused by the Minister. He had 
himself heard discussions in Parliament, 
on the occasion of the Speech from the 
Throne having denounced political unions, 
whether the House of Commons would be 
justified in receiving petitions coming from 
such unions, and the sense of the House 
was, that they ought to be received. [‘ No, 
no!} Did the House uni formly reject peti- 
tions, because they professed to come from 
political unions, or from persons calling 
themselves members of a political union ? 
With respect to the addresses presented 
to his Majesty, he apprehended that it 
would be a most painful duty to be im- 
posed, either on his Majesty or his Minis- 
ters, to refuse receiving those addresses, 


on account of the presumed illegality of 


certain acts performed by the persons who 
signed them. ‘The rule ought to be to 
widen, rather than contract, the avenue, 
by which the people might approach the 
Throne. He was certain that that was 


the principle upon which the House would 
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On the part of the Crown he would 
say, “‘ You must apply your principle uni- 
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act. 


formly.” If the House of Commons did 
not inquire too narrowly into the character 
of the parties who petitioned it, nor under- 
take to presume the illegality of bodies 
signing petitions, it was but natural that 
his Majesty should receive petitions from 
his subjects, without a very minute in- 
quiry into the particular societies from 
which they came. ‘Then, with respect to 
the exact nature of the answers of the 
Crown to partics addressing it, they were 
but mere matters of form. Indeed, no 
actual answer was given, for the words 
amounted only to an acknowledgment that 
the addresses had been re ceived. He did 
not exactly recollect what the rule was, 
but the usual terms, he believed, were 
that the petitions or the addresses (as the 
case happened to be) had been graciously 
received, At all events, he was sure that 
it was a good rule to pursue, unless they 
were always to assume that the petitioners 
or addressers were members of an illegal 
body. 

Mr. John Stanley: The effect of such 
an answer was this—that it was considered 
as a recognition, by the Crown, of the 
legality of the society to whom it was 
addressed. He wished to know whether 
this was the fact. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
not. It was but the recognition of the act 
of an individual, or of individuals. It was, 
in short, holding this language to the 
party- sash will not debar you of your 
tight to approach me as an individual, 
because it happens that you belong to a 
society I disapprove.” That was a very 
different thing from saying, that the soci- 
ety was a legal body. 

Mr. Sheil asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, would have any objection to 
lay before the House a copy of the an- 
swer, given by the Duke of Wellington to 
the Political Union when it addressed the 
Throne, and also copies of those answers 
which he has himself given to the ad- 
dresses of the Orange Societies? The 
House would then be able to ascertain 
whether the answer of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was founded upon the title of the 
address, or upon the matter contained in 
it. The right hon. Gentleman had met 
one objection by stating that the rejection 
of a petition might be founded on the 
matter, and not the title of it. But the 
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objection of the Duke of Wellington was 
not to the matter of the petition, but to the 
body from whom it came, it being a body 
not recognised by law. Certainly, it had 
ever been held, that secret societies were 
not legal, and he might appeal to many 


Orange Lodges 


hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 


the House, to say whether Orange Socie- 
ties were secret or not. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn had no objec- 
tion to lay any one or all of the addresses 
on the Table, if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wished. 

Mr. Sheil: And the answers ? 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn: Aud the an- 
swers returned by me. 


Mr. Sheil: And, also, by the Duke of 


Wellington ¢ 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn did not know 
whether he could undertake to produce 
the answer of the Duke of Wellington. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that there must be some mistake 
as to the time when the answer was said 
to have been given by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ‘The Duke left office in Novem- 
ber, 1830, and during the Administration 


of his noble friend, he was Secretary of 


the Home Department, so that he did not 
conceive that the Duke of Wellington 
could have returned any answer at all. 
Mr. Shaw said, it appeared to him un- 
necessary to raise the question of the pro- 


{Marcu 4} 





priety of receiving petitions from certain | 


societies 


in connexion with addresses to | 


the Crown; for he recollected that that | 


question had been repeatedly raised and 
discussed in the House on previous occa- 
sions. Petitions had been presented to 
the House from individuals describing 
themselves to belong to Orange lodges or 
political unions, and their reception having 
been objected to, it had been distinctly 
laid down by the Chair that a_ petition 
professing to come from a society in a 
corporate capacity—from a political union, 
for instance—could not be received. But 
when a petition was presented from indi- 
viduals stating themselves to be members 
of any particular society, the House had 
not thought it necessary to inquire into 
the nature of the society, but had re- 
ceived the petition as coming from the in- 
dividuals by whom it wassigned. He wasin 
no way connected with Orange or any 
other 


societies, but he must — say, 
in justice to those Orange societies, 
that it had never been decided that 


they were illegal. 





Their illegality had | those which it was admitted were read in 
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been asserted by certain individuals, but 
there was no pretence for saying that 
it had been established by law. He was 
surprised that hon. Gentlemen were so im- 
patient to raise this Question. He had 
no doubt, that many opportunities would 
be atforded them during the present Ses- 
sion, to discuss it thoroughly. 

Mr. O'Connell admitted that no judicial 
decision had been pronounced as to the 
legality or illegality of Orange lodges. 
But for what reason? Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining evidence as to the 
nature of those lodges. But he believed 
it would not be denied that more than one 
judge had expressed an opinion of their 
ilecality ; and he knew that more than 
one witness had protected himself from 
disclosing the nature ef Orange lodges, 
trom revealing the oaths of secresy which 
the members of those lodges swore, and 

ens by which they recognised each 
other, by the plea that he was not bound 
to give answers which would criminate 
himself, and the court in such a case had 
ruled that the witness was not bound to 
answer the questions put to him. He 
knew, that among the upper classes of 
Orangemen the oath was not taken. [Mr. 
Lefroy. Nor among any class.] On the 
contrary, he could prove that the lower 
orders of Orangemen still continued to 
take the oath. The Statute Law of Ire- 
land declared any society illegal which 
had any seciet oaths, tests, or declarations. 
Now, no one he thought would assert that 
a man could enter an Orange lodge with- 
out giving a test by which he might be 
known. It would be recollected that Al- 
derman King refused at the bar of that 
House to disclose what that test was, because 
he was bound,to secrecy by an oath. There- 
fore, the existence of secret tests was es- 
tablished bevond all doubt. He recollected 
that in a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825, a whole chapter of 
scripture was read as forming the oath of 
the Orangemen. But the correctness of 
that representation was denied by Mr. 
Brownlow, himself an Orangeman, who 
admitted that a portion of the chapter was 
read at the Orange clubs, but denied that 
the following words, which formed part of 
the chapter, were read —“ Thy foot shall 
be wet with the blood of thy enemy: the 
tongue of thy dog shall be red with the 
same.” These words were in the same 
chapter, if not in the same verse, with 
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the Orange Associations; and they could 
not fail to furnish a very happy stimulant 
to Christian charity to those gentlemen 
who administered the Government of Ire- 
land, at atime when Orangeism wasso much 
encouraged as it was at present—when 
the last appointment of chairman to 
quarter sessions was that of a young gen- 
tleman, a nephew of Lord Farnham, and 
— the, ord-Lieutenancy of thecounty of 
cath was given tothe hon. Mr, Plunkett, 
a oimabiiaas at the last election, and whose 
nominator was a declared Orangeman. It 
was high time, then, that the country 
should know precisely what Orangeism 
was. There was no doubt of this, that 
Roman Catholics could not be Orange- 
men, and he would put it to the Govern- 
ment whether it was right to give protec- 
tion or countenance to societies from which 
all Catholics, without exception—from 
which such men as Lords Fingall and 
Killeen (who certainly could not be “charged 
with being agitators) were excluded, merely 
on account of their religion. Such societies 
certainly ought not to be encouraged ; at 
all events, when addresses to his Majesty 
came from them, the Minister of the 
Crown had a right to know what was the 
nature of their secret oaths and tests, in 
order that he might be enabled to form an 
opinion with respect to their legality. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought the main question after all was 
this—did the Crown mean by returning 
the answer to the addresses presented by 
the Orange Societies, to give any sanction 
to those societies, or to declare an opinion 
that exclusive confederacies, whether legal 
or illegal, bound together by secret oaths 
and declarations, were societies that ought 
to exist; he had no hesitation in saying, 
that by a compliance with a mere matter 
of form, or by the inadvertent use of an 
expression, it was not the intention of the 
Crown, or of Ministers to encourage any 
exclusive confederacy, or to imply an 
opinion that such a confederacy was lawful. 

Sir Henry Hardinge did not intend to 
discuss the question of the legality or ille- 
gality of Orange lodges, but he rose to 
notice the charge made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin against the 
Irish Government, of being influenced, in 
making appointments, by a desire to en- 
courage Orangeism. Now, he would ask 
the hon. and learned Member whether he 
meant to assert that the appointment of 
Sir E. Sugden to the Chancellorship had 
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been induced by such a feeling? In the 
next place, he would inquire who was the 
present Attorney-General in Ireland? 
| Ironical cheers from the Opposition.| He 
did not think that the noble Lord opposite 
would join in cheers, and hon. Members 
on the other side ought to recollect that 
that learned gentleman had been em- 
ployed by the late Whig Government.— 
Did the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin quarrel with the appointment of 
Mr. Serjeant Pennefather, as Solicitor- 
General? Was not that learned gentle- 
man highly eminent in his profession ? 
With res spect to the appointment of as- 
sistant-barristers, he could only say that 
he had, on the part of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, requested the legal advisers of 
the Crown, whenever any vacancy oc- 
curred, to make out a list of the applicants, 
placing their names according to their 
legal merit. Mr. Robinson, the individual 
to whom the hon. and learned Member 
had referred, had his name placed very 
high on that list (he would not say whether 
first or second), and neither he nor the 
Lord-Lieutenant was aware, that that in- 
dividual was connected with Orange so- 
cieties. He believed that he was not so 
connected, and he knew that he was no 
relation of Lord Farnham. With respect 
to the appointment of the hon, Mr. Plun- 
kett to the Lord-Lieutenancy of the county 
of Meath, he could assure the House that 
the first person from whom he had heard 
of that appointment was the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. He was 
prepared to defend every appointment 
made by the present Government, and he 
could declare that it was the serious in- 
tention of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
to make all appointments, and legal ones 
especially, with the utmost impartiality, 
and with reference only to the merits of 
the individuals, the efficient performance 
of the duties assigned to them, and the 
welfare and prosperity of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell admitted, that for his 
statement respecting the hon. Mr. Plun- 
kett he had no authority but the news- 
papers. As for Mr. Robinson, the other 
individual to whom he had alluded, he 
had certainly imagined that he was the 
nephew of Lord Farnham. He was, how- 


ever, agent to Lady Farnham. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, that he did 
not at present intend to discuss whether 
or not the Orange society was a legal one. 
He earnestly hoped that this, which was 
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the true Question at issue, would soon be 
brought fairly before the House, as he had 
no doubt it would appear that it was as legal 
asit was aloyalsociety. The very fact that 
Orange processions were put an end to by 
an Act of Parliament, whilst the Act re- 
cognised the society itself, was a strong 
indication that it was not considered an 
illegal one. But his purpose in rising was, 
to give the most direct and unqualified 
contradiction to the assertions of the oe 
and learned Member for Dublin, in all « 
which, as respected the Orangemen, me 
had endeavoured to mislead the House, as 
much with regard to the legal appoint- 
ments in Ireland and the connexion which 
had existed between Lord Farnham and 
Mr. Robinson, The hon. and learned 
Member argued that the addresses ought 
not to have been received as coming from 
‘an illegal society associated by oaths.” 
That they were so associated he denied. 
He admitted, that originally Members did 
take an oath, but the moment this prac- 
tice was declared to be contrary to law, 
the Orangemen, true to their principles, 
and steady in their respect for the laws, 
abandoned their bond of union, and no- 
thing was now requisite for being eligible 
than the reputation of being a good Chris- 
tian and a loyal subject. This test, in- 
deed, might exclude some persons who 
complained that they could not become 
Members, and they might so continue to 
complain till the improvement of their prin- 
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| try; and whether, 


ciples entitled them to such an honour; | 


he would only further add, 


the false accusations, and calumnious at- 


tacks that were frequently made upon the | 


that he trusted | 
English Members would not be misled by | 


Orange body, by certain Members of that | 


House, though they were not always con- 


tradicted at the moment by himself or his | 


hon. Friends ; as this arose, not from 


acquiescing in them, but hon preferring | 


to treat them with contempt, 1 
to occupy the time of the British Parlia- 
ment, which might be much more pro- 


rather than | 


fitably employed than in refuting un- | 


founded charges. 


Mr. Serjeant O’Loughlen was surprised | 


to hear Orange societies lauded in that 
House, even by Gentlemen on the other 
side. In addition to what had been stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 


| of December, 
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satisfy the House of the accuracy of the 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
Member, of the countenance given by the 
Government to Orange clubs. [In De- 
cember last a meeting took place in Dub- 
lin of the Orangemen of the county and 
city. Atthat meeting the Lord Mayor 
presided, and one of the most violent 
speeches was delivered by Mr. M’Cleary, 
who, in the course of his harangue, read 
some verses, probably of his own composi- 
tion, every stanza of which concluded 1 

the following manner— 

‘*Our hope is the Lord on high ; 
Then put yonr trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry.” 

And every time these words were repeated, 
the meeting were raising a 
shout by way of chorus. Within one 
short month after this ae exhibi- 
tion, the lord Mayor, who so presided, 

was Seniien d by the company ne the Re- 

presentative of Majesty in Ireland, at the 

Mansion House, attended by all the offi- 
cials of his Government. Now, if the 
Government did not mean to patronize 
the Orange faction in Ireland, the Lord- 
Lieutenant and his Secretary would not 
have attended that dinner. He put it to 
the sense of the House whether any insti- 
tution at which such sentiments as those 
he had alluded to were uttered, could be 
tolerated as not being essentially injurious 
to the peace and prosperity of the coun- 
instead of being coun- 
it ought not 


desertbed as 


tenanced by the Government, 
to be immediately put down. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, after having been 
so personally alluded to, felt it necessary 
to make one observation in reply to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He assured 
the hon. and learned Member, that the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had something else to do than 
merely read the songs that any person 
might s sing at public meetings. Until this 
moment he never heard of any such song 
having been and he appealed to 
the House, whether, because on the 9th 
before either the Lord- 
Lieutenant or himself was appointed, 
person chose to sing a song before the 
Lord Mayor, which they might disapprove 
of, both he and the Lord-Lieutenant were 
to be precluded from paying that respect 


sunaos: 


>? 


lin, he would mention an occurrence which | which was due to the first magistrate of 


had taken place in the metropolis of Ire- l the c ity of Dublin. 


land since the formation of the present 
Administration, which he thought would 
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The hon. and learned 
Gentleman must have an extraordinary 


idea of the law, in accusing them of 
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countenancing a party faction, because, in 
the observance of that courtesy which had 
always been shown to the chief magistrate, 
they had attended a dinner at the Mansion- 
house. He repeated, that he had never 
heard of the song; but if he had, he 
should not consider that the Lord Mayor 
was never to be visited by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, because a person had been impru- 
dent enough to sing such a song before him. 

Mr. Serjeant O’ Loughlen begged to set 
the right hon. Gentleman right. The 
lines he had quoted, were not only part 
of a song—they expressed a sentiment, 
and were attached to every verse. It was 
the sentiment which he considered most 
objectionable and indecent. ‘The right hon. 


Gentleman might not have been aware of 


the fact before; but he certainly ought 
not to have remained in ignorance of it. 
Mr. Ronayne : The right hon. Secretary 


had challenged inquiry into the conduct of 


the Trish Government. He would ask that 
right hon, Gentleman to look about him, 
and glance at two of the Privy Councillors 
he had made. He did not mean to say that 
these two individuals were themselves 
members of Orange Societies; but they 
were the recognised friends and supporters 
of that system in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentlemen could nothe!pknowing,that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sligo, was 
an attached friend of the Orangemen, and 
he had been promoted by the present 
Government. He mustalso be aware that 
an office of high importance had been 
offered to Lord Roden, (the Grand Master 
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| dignation of the hon. Gentleman, he would 
‘tell him that the people of Ireland re- 


‘garded the Orange faction as a class that 


professed a monopoly of loyalty, and that 


so long as they were permitted to trample 


| on the Catholics with impunity, they would 
be the obsequious servants of the Crown ; 





of the Orangemen,) which he did not | 


think fit—perhaps from delicacy, to accept. 


The very appointment of such persons in | 
Ireland, was quite calculated to inspire the | 


people of that country, with the notion 
that they were again to be handed over to 
Orangemen, and to be again oppressed by 
them, as they had been for the last quarter 
of acentury. The hon. Member for the 
county of Longford, (Mr. A. Lefroy) 
seemed to think that the Orangemen had 
been hardly dealt with, and declared that 
they could not be deemed a faction. He 
would ask him this question, as he seemed 
to be perfectly initiated in their secrets :-— 
Was it allowable to make any man an 
Orangeman who happened to be a Roman 
Cathol'c; or to make the son of a Roman 
Catholic an Orangeman; or could a man 
who married a Roman Catholic become 
an Orangeman? [‘ Yes !”] Vell, be 
that as it might, notwithstanding the in- 


but that when the King sent an individual 
to Ireland, to administer justice in that 
country with impartiality, they were quite 
ready to assail him with bludgeons, brick- 
bats, and bottles. ‘The Ori inge faction in 
Ireland had been—not inaptly—deseribed 
as 
‘A race of reptiles, raised in troubled times ; 
Nursed in blood, and cherished in their crimes.’> 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought himself justified in suggesting, 
that considering the nature of the subject 
under discussion, and the mode in which 
it had been brought before the House, tlie 
conversation had been sufficiently pro- 
longed. Could he have given a better pledge 
of his entertaining an earnest wish and de- 
sire that the Government of freland should 
beconducted with the strictest impartiality, 
than selecting for the offices of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Chief Secretary, two such indi- 
viduals as his noble friend (the Earl of 
Haddington) and his right hon. Friend near 
him (Sir Henry Hardinge) ?-—two indivi- 
duals, not more distinguished for their 
ability and judgment, than for the consis- 
tency which they had eminently displayed 
throughout the whole of their political 
lives, in their constant and persevering 
advocacy of every claim of the Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr. Hume considered it to be a notori- 
ous fact, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had laid before his Majesty, 
addresses from bodies, which, even if they 
were not, strictly speaking, illegal, were 
so considered by the public at large, 


-and whose objects could not be misunder- 


stood. It used to be a general custom to 
publish in The Gazette, a list of all the 
addresses presented to his Majesty. That 
practice had been discontinued—he sup- 
posed, because the addresses for the 
removal of the present Ministers were in 
the proportion of about four to one, com- 
pared with those in their support. He 
had had the honour to be in company 
with the Duke of Wellington, on business, 
during the period of his holding the Seals 
of several offices, and he then inquired 


‘why the practice had been discontinued. 
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The Duke said that it had been considered | by the learned Serjeant (Loughlen)—did 
proper to desist from publishing the ad-| create in his mind an exceedingly unplea- 


dresses generally, 
course appeared to be to print none, either 
on the one side or the other. Now, this 
might be all very well; 
was, whether, if they had all been pub- 
lished, Ministers would not have suflered 
from a comparison between those in their 
fayour and those agatust them ¢ besides, 
he wished to know, 


the statements which had been made were 
correct, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, might be as much the 
abetior of treason as the most popular 
Radical out of the House. He was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the view taken by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
was correct; that these were illegal so. 
cieties, and that the Home Secretary, in 
presenting addresses from and 
returning answers thereto, was the abettoi 
of what was illegal and improper. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet had told them that no 
harm was intended. Was this any defence 

r the reception of such addresses, and 
itn: gracious answers, calculated to 
encourage the idea that they had been 
favourably received? The point at issue, 
was, whether a public officer had been 
the abettor of an illegal society. This 
was quite enough, without going to Dublin 
in search of fresh topics of discussion. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given a sufficient explanation of 
the charge, which was one of a very 
serious nature. 

Lord Howick entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet, (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) that it would be much better 
to defer the discussion of the question 
until the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
should, in performance of his promise, 
have laid the King’s answer on the Table 
of the House. His purpose in rising 
simply was to express the satisfaction with 
which he had heard the right hon. Baronet 
disavow, in the manner he had done, all 
desire to countenance or encourage the 
maintenance of those unhappy party 
divisions which had so long prevailed in 
Ireland. He confessed that many of the 
appointments which had been made by 
the present Government, taken in con- 
junction with some of the circumstances 
which had been adverted to on that side 
of the house—particularly that mentioned 


them, 


why the established | 
rule had been departed from at all. If 


and that the fairest | 
| 


but the question 


| 





sant impression, Anxious as he had been 
—anxious as he always should be--that 
igitation, from whatever quarter it might 
proceed, should be resisted, and as far as 
possible, put down; he confessed he was 
extremely sorry to witness proceedings on 
the part of Government, which, by throw- 
ing some degree of suspicion on their im- 
partiality and fairness, might tend to 
impede their efforts to restrain the agita- 
tion pursued by some gentlemen in that 
House, whose course they are much in the 
habit of reprobating. He repeated, that 
he was very happy to hear the right hon. 
Baronet so strongly disclaim intentions 
which some acts of his Government cer- 
tainly had seemed to imply. He hoped 
that the discussion which had taken pl ice 
cular as perhaps it might 
some degree, would not be without 
very great and important advantages, in 
marking, as distinctly as he thought it 
had done, the sense of that House, that 
these Orange associations, which were the 
means of perpetuating party divisions in 
Ireland, ought not to be encouraged. 

Sir Robert Bateson concurred with the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, in 
wishing that all party differences in Ireland 
were at an end. He wished to appeal 
particularly to English Members, when he 
requested the House not to be led away 
by the exaggerated statements they had 
heard. He was not, nor ever had been, an 
Orangeman. He was not a party man. 
[**Oh!”| He repeated it, he had never been 
connected with any party in his life; but he 
would say that the Orangemen of Ireland 
had been most falsely maligned in that 
House. An hon. Member opposite had 
spoken of them as reptiles: he should 
have thought the hon. Gentleman had 
too great a respect for his patron saint to 
suppose that there existed such a thing 
as a reptile in all lreland. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin (Mr. O'’Con- 
nell) had said that the Orangemen of 
lreland were not Christians; and yet, on 
some occasions, that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had praised and commended 
them most highly, when he thought he 
could gain them over to his own purposes, 
and induce them to join in the outery for 
the Repeal of the Union. When he and 
his party found, however, that they could 
not attain ther end, then he turned 
round, and flung upon them every species 
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of calumny and foul abuse his fertile ima- 
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gination could dole out. These attacks 
were reiterated in that House, before 
English gentlemen perfectly unacquainted 
with the real state of the case; and 
enormities were heaped on the heads of 
the Orangemen of Ireland, utterly un- 
founded and untrue. These bodies were, 
in his opinion, kept up mainly by the 
agitation carried on in different parts of Ire- 
land, bythe hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself, to obtain the Repeal cf the Union, 
and the separation of the two countries. 
He believed in his heart, that a greater 
number of Orangemen were associated 
together now, for the purpose of preserving 
the constitution of the country, and pre- 
venting its severance from this portion of 
the empire. He believed that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his party, 
were to cease that baneful agitation which 
the noble Lord, the Member for North- 
umberland, had condemned, Orangemen 
would drop away of themselves. He 
believed their only object was self-defence, 
and self-preservation. [‘* a laugh!”] Hon. 
Members might laugh, but it did not dis- 
prove what he had said. An hon. Member 
had stated,that the addresses in question 
were treasonable, or that they emanated 
from a treasonable body. Why, what 
was their purport? They thanked his 
Majesty for having dismissed from the 
councils of his Cabinet the members of 
one Administration, and adopting another. 
If these addresses had prayed his Majesty 
to reinstate his former Cabinet, or to form 
one of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin and his party, they would have 
heard, he suspected, very little of their 
containing anything of a treasonable 
nature. It was not true that these Orange 
bodies were treasonable societies ; it was 
not true that any oaths were taken by their 
members; he placed explicit reliance on 
the declaration made by his hon. Friend 
in this respect. He regretted to have 
trespassed at all upon the time of the 
House, but as a man wholly unconnected 
with party, and anxious only for his 
country’s good, he could not sit still, and 
hear a body of loyal men, who had been 
the salvation of Ireland on more than one 
oceasion, stigmatized without rising to 
cuter his protest against such a tissue of 
unfounded and false accusations as he 
had heard that night. 

Colonel Conolly was much obliged to 
the noble Lord, the Member for Northum- 
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berland, for the very dispassionate manner 
in which he had treated the subject. He 
had thrown oil upon the troubled waters, 
and calmed the irritation which it was 
sought to produce in that House. He 
could not patiently hear these calumnies 
uttered against a set of men combined 
only in their own defence. Unless they 
had combined, the events of the last four 
years would have left them neither pro- 
perty nor life. He said so distinctly ; he 
said so of his own knowledge ; he said so 
as a magistrate and a landlord. He main- 
tained that the Protestant Orangemen of 
the north of Ireland had been the great 
bulwark which had resisted the treasonable 
language and dangerous practices of the 
agitators throughout the country. He 
could not restrain his indignation when he 
heard the appointment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, the Member for Sligo, 
cavilled at, and objected to. There was 
not in that House—there was not in the 
empire—a more honourable or more up- 
right man, or one better calculated to 
fulfil the duties of his station, or one 
whose appointment did greater credit to 
the Ministry who had selected him; no 
one was more highly estimated within the 
circle in which he moved than the gallant 
Colonel; his manly bearing, his upright 
conduct, and his daring denial of the 
misrepresentations made in that House, 
had very naturally brought upon him the 
indignation of those who pursued a very 
different course from that by which he 
was guided. He would speak to the 
question; the question was, — whether 
this loyal body was illegal ; he hoped he 
should not weary the House, but he would 
not sit down until he had explained, or 
attempted to explain, the constitution of 
that body, and the claim they had to the 
support of every loyal man and well-wisher 
to the integrity of the empire. These 
charges ought not to be allowed to remain 
here ; it was a much more manly and 
open way of proceeding to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp, instead of recog- 
nising, and allowing, he would say, ina 
great measure, the gross, indecent, almost 
treasonable, course pursued by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin and his 
party. Had the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man ever proposed the King’s health at a 
public dinner as the first servant of the 
Crown—he meant of the people?‘ Call 
ye that loyalty : endeavouring to disparage 
both the Crown and the Monarch in the 
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eyes of his people?” Had anything that | 
could be done to lower and disparage the 
Government, or assail all the authorities of 
the land in every possible way, been left 
undone by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the two last Parliaments * There 
was not one of the constituted authorities 
who had escaped his strong and marked 
vituperation. We are accused,” continued 
Colonel Conolly, “ I say we, for I will 
proudly identify myself with the honour- 
able and loyal body of Orangemen, with 
a monopoly of loyalty. Why, what gives 
us that monopoly? ‘To whom are we in- 
debted for it? To those who take up the 
trade of agitation—to those who disparage 
all the constituted authorities—to those 
who speak disrespectfully of the Monarch, 
and outrage the laws by every possible 
method in their power—who delude the 
ignorant, and drive them to 
lence—who misconstrue the law, and hold 
out prospects of impunity to those who 
are ignorant enough to be misled by them 
-~who wean the peo ple of Ireland from 
their legitimate allegiance, and induce them 
to form notions that the Government of 
England is hostile to them, that they ean 
get no justice from this Parliament, and 
that they must effect the separation of the 
two countries, before they can re it.” 
He would not say before the British House 
of Commons, that such language was wil- 
fully and designedly false; but he would 
say, that if Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, had a mind to terminate the 
existence of Orangeism, let them forsake 
their own illegal combinations, and leave 
the country in a state of tranquillity. Al- 
lusion had been made by the learned Ser- 
geant to the dinner at the Mansion-house, 
in Dublin. He (Colonel Conolly) had had 
the honour of being present on the occa- 
sion, and he declared that an entertain- 
ment less savouring of party, he never 
attended, anything more dignified or pro- 
per thanthe declarations of the Lord Licut- 
tenant, and though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was present, he would say of the 
Secretary for Ireland also, he never heard, 
he never listened to, language of a more 
moderate kind, and no allusion was made 
which could bear the construction sought 
to be put upon it. He was delighted to 
hear the manly declaration of the Lord 
Lieutenant that certain persons should mect 
with no tenderness at his hands; but that 
those who consulted their own personal 


interest and advantage, in promoting agi- | of 1834 and 1835, 








j and life 


actual vio- | 
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tation, and driving the pauper and deluded 
| population to acts of violence and outrage, 
should be treated as they deserved. No 
wonder that language like this, tending to 
promote the peace and welfare of society, 
should meet with the vituperation of some 
persons in that House. 

Colonel Verner, as a member of a soci- 
ety, which he regarded as the saviours of 
their country, wished to say a few words. 
He could positively assure the House that 
the principle of that society was, to main- 
tain the laws, to preserve the connexion 
with Great Britain, to protect prope rty 
>, and to defend the Kine. Su 
he could positively declare, were the o> - 
jects for which the Orangemen were em- 
bodied. He was not surprised that some 
hon. Gentlemen were ed to Orange 
societies in Ireland; but he was surprised 
to find that others joined in the outcry; it 
was, however, only a proof to him how 
much that body was misrepresented in that 
House. If the society were such as it had 
been represented by hon. Members oppo 
site, ea was it that the hon. and learned 

lember for Dublin, had at one time 
preached conciliation to that body. He 
wished that hon. Members would 


Oppos 


bear 


those faets in mind. He could give his 
testimony, alone with that of the gallant 
Colonel who spoke last, «s to the enter- 


tainment given by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin—that entertainment was intended 
as a mark of proper respect from the Lord 
Mayor to the Lord Lieutenant, upon his 
arrival in that country. It was stated that 
objcetionable toasts were given at that din- 
ner—he was aware that some of those 
were objectionable, in the opinion of hon. 
for amonest them were 
such toasts as ** The King,” * The Estab- 
lished Church,” and “ Sir Robert Peel and 
his Colleagues.” 

Subject dropped. 

The House resolved itself into a 


‘i 
Members opposite; 


CommMitrere or Super y. | The first vote 
was for the sum of 28,384,7002. to pay off 
and discharge Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Hume obj cted to its being passed 
without 
a large one, and he considered himself 
justified in requiring some information on 
the subject. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle explained that 
the vote was, for the 
ing Exchequer Bills issned for the supplies 
The different periods 


any expl ination. ‘he amount was 


purpose of discharg- 
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for which they were issued, would shortly 
expire, and the usual course was, before 
they expired, to enable the Government 
to issue fresh ones. It was in strict ac- 
cordance with the regular practice pur- 
sued every year. 

The vote was agreed to, as was another 
vote of 621,5002. for the discharge of Ex- 
chequer Bills issued for carrying on pub- 
lic works. 

The House resumed, and the resolutions 
were reported. 


Cuester Criminars’ Execvurion.| 
On the Motion of Mr. Jervis, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee, upon the 
Bill for providing for the Execution of 
Criminals in Chester. 

On the first clause being read— 

The Attorney-General rose to propose 
an Amendment. Whatever might be the 
legal interpretation put upon the Act, it 
was certainly not the intention of those 
who framed it, that the duty of executing 
criminals for offences committed within 
the city should devolve upon the ‘Sheriff 
of the county. Matters had, however, 
come to such a pass, that the Grand 
Jury of the county of the town threw out 
all bills for capital offences which might 
give their Sheriff the trouble of super- 
intending an execution, and the Grand 
Jury of the county did the same for their 
Sheriff. It was, however, a great ques- 
tion whether this duty ought, in conse- 
quence, to be thrown on an officer like 
the Constable of the Castle of Chester, 
of little or no station, and of little or no 
responsibility. Nobody before this Bill 
was brought in ever dreamt of those func- 
tions being committed to that officer; yet 
the preamble of the Bill stated, that 
doubts having arisen whether the Sheriff 
of the county of the city of Chester or the 
Sheriff of the county should perform the 
duty of executing criminals for offences 
committed within the city of Chester, the 
Constable of the castle of Chester should ex- 
ecute that office. Hon. Members would, he 
thought, agree with him that a goaler, a 
mere subordinate officer, receiving a small 
salary, and removable at the pleasure of 
the Crown, ought not to have the respon- 
sibility of carrying the last penalty of the 
law into execution, which required to be 
attended with every circumstance that 
could impart to it the character of solemn- 
ity. Unless a great impression were pro- 
duced upon the mind of the public by the 














execution of a criminal, the loss of life 
was hardly to be justified. He was not 
for extending the punishment of death— 
be was for abolishing it wherever it could 
be done with safety; and he thought it 
would tend greatly to lessen its effect if 
the infliction of it were to be left to a 
subordinate ofiicer. ‘There was something 
unseemly, also, in the gaoler of the crimi- 
nal being his executioner, He was aware 
that in law, the Sheriff had the custody 
of the criminal’s person ; but it was not 
in fact under his charge, and the union of 
the two offices, which would be created 
by the Bill, would be most distressing to 
the feelings of the unhappy person to be 
executed. He proposed, therefore, that 
instead of saying that an act should be 
passed to remove doubts which had arisen 
as to the jurisdiction of the Sheriffs, the 
act should recite, that whereas the Sherifts 
of the county of the city of Chester were 
by law hable and were used and accustomed 
to execute all criminals executed for of- 
fences committed in the county of the city 
of Chester, and whereas since the passing 
of the said act the said Sheriffs have 
executed such criminals, the said Sheriff's 
shail in future obey the order of the judge 
of assize, in the same manner as they be- 
fore obeyed the order of the Court of 
Grand Session, with reference to such 
execution as aforesaid ; and the sheritts of 
the county shall in like manner be bound 
to obey the order of the judge of assize in 
respect to the execution of criminals con- 
victed of capital offences committed within 
the county of Chester.” He should be 
sorry to see the judges of assize deprived 
of the power of ordering, in a very large 
county, a person to be executed near the 
place where the crime for which he was 
to suffer was committed. His noble Friend 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer to this 
day contended that the Sheriff of the city 
was liable to the duty which his (the At- 
torneyGeneral’s) Amendment would declare 
belonged to him, and that duty had always 
been performed by him till somebody 
scanned the Act of Parliament with a 
curious legal eye, and discovered what was 
supposed to be a flawin it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by proposing 
his Amendment. 

Sir John Campbell ditfered from his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite, as well 
as from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
by whom the Bill was introduced. His 
opinion was, that it would be better to 

















abstain from legislating on the subject al- 
together, ard to leave the question under 
debate to be settled by a judicial tribunal. 
The last trial had gone off on a technical 
point; but, no doubt, an opportunity 
would be afforded of having the point de- 
cided by a court of law. He should, 
therefore, move as an Amendment, that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor suppoited the 
Amendment moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Edinburgh, (Sir John 
Campbell). 

Mr. Hardy agreed with the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, that it would 
be most unadviseable to devolve the duty 
of executing criminals condemned at Ches- 
ter, upon the Constable of the Castle. The 
Crown might at any time dispense with 
an officer of that description, and then the 
city would be left in the dilemma of hav- 


ing nobody to execute the sentence pro- | 


nounced upon the prisoners confined in its 

gaol. He saw no reason why the practice 
wae h prevailed throughout the vest of the 
kingdom should be departed from in the 
ease of Chester. Elsewhere the duty of 
executing criminals invariably fell upon 
the Sherilis for the county. York castle 
was generally considered to be within the 
county of the city of York, but for legal 
purposes it was taken from the county of 
the city, and placed within the county of 
York. Why should not the same course 
be adopted with respect to Chester. 

The Solicitor General thought it abso- 
lutely necessary that something should be 
done to prevent a recurrence of the dis- 
tressing delay which had recently taken 
place in the execution of two criminals 
who had been condemned at Chester, It 
was also necessary that the Judges who 
presided at the assizes, held at that city, 
should not again be placed in the situation 
of having their orders disregarded. Yet 
such at present was tlie feeling between 
the Sheriffs for the county, and the Sheriffs 
for the county of the city, that in all 
probability, should the Judges again have 
the melancholy duty of pronouncing the 
last sentence of the law upon any unfor- 
tunate criminal tried at Chester, the order 
for the execution whether made upon the 
county Sheriffs or the city Sheriffs, would 
be refused by both. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chester, that some declaratory act upon 
the subject was necessary; but, at the 
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same time, he was far from thinking that 
the Constable of the Castle was the pro- 
per person upon whom to devolve the 
duty; in his opinion, it should be fixed 
either upon the Sheriffs for the county, or 
the Sheriffs for the city. 

Mr. Jervis said, that as his hon. and 
learned Friends, the Attorney and Solicitor 


General had admitted the necessity of 


passing some declaratory act upon the 
subject, he should have no objection to 
withdraw that part of the clause which 


went to fix the duty upon the Constable of 


the Castle, and to adopt the words pro- 
posed by the Attorney General, provided 
that by so doing no further objection 
would be raised to the Bill. 

Mr, O'Connell thought that that would 
be the most satisfactory course, after what 
had fallen from the two hon. and learned 
Gentlemen opposite (the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals) nobody could doubt but 
that it would be improper to transfer the 
duty of executing criminals to the con- 
stable, who was a mere gaoler, he thought 
that the duty ought to devolve upon the 
Sheritts of the county. 

Mr. Aglionby thought it was the 
bounden duty of the Legislature, by a 
short declaratory act to take care that such 
a lamentable occurrence as had led to the 
present measure should not happen 
again. 

Sir John Campbell would not oppose 
what appeared to be the general feeling of 
the House, namely, that to remove all 
doubt for the future, a declaratory act 
should be passed. He would, therefore, 
withdraw his Amendment, and support 
that proposed by the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General. 

Mr. Ewart expressed his determination 
to support the proposition of the hon, and 
learned Attorney-General with the view 
of assimilating the practice as to the exe- 
cution of criminals and the general liabili- 
ties of the sheritis of Chester to that of 
other counties. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn supported the 
views of the Attorney-General. 

The Committee divided on the Attorney- 
General’s Amendment—Ayes 115— Noes 
05-— Majority 60. 

The other Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to—the House resumed, and the 
Report was brought up. 
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for leave to bring ina Bill ‘ to Abolish 
Imprisonment for Debt, except in cases of 
fraud, and to amend the law of Debtor and 
Creditor.” As the law at present stood in 
this country, power was given to any in- 
dividual member of the community, over 
the liberty of another, who might, without 
the order of a judge, or the decree of any 
court, be deprived of his liberty, thrown 
into gaol, and subjected to the greatest, 
the most cruel extortion. ‘This was a 
power not belonging to the ancient com- 
mon law of the country, but which was 
introduced by statute long after the com- 
mon law had existed, and which was not 
found in equal severity in France, or any 
other country on the continent. It was 
moreover a power, which, being lodged in 
the hands of all men indiscriminately, was 
in an especial degree liable to be abused. 
He would take the liberty of illustrating 
the nature and severity of the present 
law, by sto ting to the House a remarkable 
case which had recently come under his 
notice, and which was only a few days ago 
tried before the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench (Denman). In the course 
of the summer of last year, a foreigner of 
distinction, the Duke de Cadaval, arrived 
in this country, accompanied by his wife 
and family; after landing at Dover and 
proceeding to town, he took lodgings 
there. Shortly afterwards he received 

Jetter from a person named Collins, which 
recounted great services done to the Duke, 
and intimating that his claims were con- 
siderable for these services. The Duke 
shortly afterwards received another letter 
demanding payment of the money alleged 
to be due, and threatening proceedings in 
case of non-compliance. The Duke was 
much alarmed, but not complying with 
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the request, Collins swore an affidavit of 


the debt, stating it at 10,000/., went 
downto Falmouth, and, accompanied by 
a sheriff’s officer, arrested the Duke, 
giving, or promising to give, the officer 
501. for making the caption. The Duke 
being much distressed at the prospect of a 
gaol. and separation from his family, and 
being a stranger in the country, agreed, 
under the pressure of these fears, to give 
the plaintiff 5007, as present payment, 
which sum he obtained from the Por- 
tuguese Consul, and actually handed over 
in sovereigns in a bag to Collins, to be 
permitted to go out of custody; and the 
terms were drawn up in the shape of an 
agreement, by which it was stated that the 
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5001. was part of a sum of 16,2002. which 
the plaintiff claimed, and the action was to 
proceed in its usual course as to the re- 
mainder. Subsequently the Duke, find- 
ing the fraud that had been practised upon 
him, brought an action against Collins, 
and had the satisfaction of recovering the 
5002. so fraudulently extorted from him. 
Was not that a state of the law which de- 
manded the serious consideration of the 
House, with the view of adopting some 
change which should give greater protec- 
tion to the public. He could state to the 
House from the returns which had been 
made of the money spent in connexion 
with the present law of arrest, and pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon, that there 
was the enormous sum of 300,000. 
annually expended by the respective par- 
ties debtor and creditor. These funds, 
which oughtto be distributed among credit- 
ors, were idly spent among sheriffs’ offi- 
cers and their followers. He would state 
another consequence resulting from the 
present law; the cruel creditor who dis- 
regarded the feelings of his debtor had the 
priority, and had thus an advantage over 
an indulgent creditor who had a reluctance 
to resort to harsh proceedings. The harsh 
creditor swept away the whole of the 
debtor’s s prop rly, and those who exercised 
feelings of kindness and indulgence had 
no remedy left them. The law, ‘therefore, 
operated as a bounty on harshness and 
cruelty. The remedy he proposed for 
this was to abolish imprisonment, but to 
compel the debtor to abide by the judg- 
ment of the court, unless, indeed, it should 
appear that he was attempting an escape, 
when he should be compelled to give se- 
curity. This would deprive the creditor 
of an opportunity of committing an in- 
justice on his debtor without diminishing 
his remedy. When he thus proposed to 
deprive the creditors of their presentremedy 
by imprisonment, he would on the other 
hand propose to give them greater facilities 
against the property of their debtor. By 
the present law there was this difficulty in 
the way of creditors. Suppose a creditor 
at Liverpool wished to proceed against a 
debtor who was about to go abroad, he 
must send up an affidavit of the debt to 
London, which must again be sent down 
to the country, by which lost time the 
debtor may have escaped by the sailing of 
the vessel. He would propose as aremedy 
for this, that on an affidavit being made of 
the debt and circumstances, a magistrate 
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on the spot should have power to grant a! 
warrant against the debtor, whom the 
creditor should keep in custody until he’ 
could give security. According to the 
present law, be the debt ever so small, the 
debtor could be immured in gaol, and 
his liberty and exertions abridged, instead 
of being allowed to exert himself for its 
payment. His person might be enclosed 
within the walls of a gaol, but such 
imprisonment did not enable the cre- 
ditor to get at the property of his 
debtor. The miserable consequence of 
this was, that our gaols were filled, the 
debtor became acquainted with vice and 
misery, and his mind was contaminated 
by the prison associates, with whom he 
was compelled to mingle. He would give 
the creditor, therefore, power to reach the 
property of the debtor, but not to inflict 
the evil he had described. There was 
another evil in the present law of arrest— 
it made no distinction between the honest 
and the fraudulent debtor. The unfortu- 
nate honest man who could not fulfil: his 
engagements, was no better off than the 
man who could but would not pay. He 
should therefore propose that unless there 
was fraud, or the debtor refused to obey 
the judgment, or absconded, his person 
should not be molested ; but if there were 
fraud, then the creditor should have the 
power to take the body of his debtor in 
custody. He was aware that creditors 
would not be willing to give up the ad- 
vantage of arrest without an equivalent ; 
by the present law a creditor only got in- 
directly at the property, but he would pro- | 
pose as an equivalent, speedy judgment— | 
speedy execution ; and that all the pro- | 
perty should be taken for the satisfaction 
of the creditor. His first objection to the 
present law was, that in the case of bonds, | 
bills, promissory notes, and instruments to 
which any one might have solemnly set | 
his hand, there was great delay in pro- | 
ceedings when the creditor might need 
immediate execution. Why after a bond | 
was executed should the creditor be put to | 
the expense of atrial? He would propose 
that after a certain number of days the 
creditor should have the power of having 
an execution against his debtor. An ob- 
jection might be made as to those accounts 
which were running as unliquidated de- 
mands and not secured by any instrument ; 
he should propose that the creditor bring 
his action, and then, after verdict, have 
instant execution, in like manner as in a 
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'could at once take the whole, 
‘land was entirely protected from judg- 


'go abroad, 
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bond. He next proposed that the creditor 
should be enabled to compel the debtor to 
surrender his property. By the present 
law a debtor might be taken and im- 
prisoned, but he had the privilege of taking 
lodgings in the Rules without the prison, 
where he might live despite of his creditors, 
and waste his substance which ought to be 
applicable to the payment of his debts.— 
And with respect to this there was this 
strange law, that if the debtor were pos- 
sessed of property under 300/. he might 
be compelled to surrender it, but if above 
that sum, then he could not be made to 
surrender it; when, indeed, the very cir- 
cumstance of the large sum rendered it 
more proper that the larger property should 
be made applicable to the payment of his 
debts. He would propose to give a power 
to the creditor to summon the debtor be- 
fore a judge, and on cause shown, the 
debtor to be compelled to assign over a 
sufficient proportion of his property for 
the paymentof his debts. By the law, as 
it at present stood, if a man were indebted 
to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds and became bankrupt, he could 
imprisoned unless fraud were 
; but when a man owed 
only 40s. he could be immured in a gaol 
and there kept, when the larger debtor 
escaped with impunity! he did not see 
why this should continue. His next mea- 
sure was, that all the property of a debtor, 


not be 


| property of every description, should he 
/made subject to the payment of his debts. 


At present, if a debtor were possessed of 
ever so much money, it could not be taken 
by any proceeding. If a debtor possessed 
10,0002. in Consols, or in bonds or bills, 
they being choses in action, could not be 


, taken under an execution. If he possessed 


land, the creditor could only take one 
half, and, afterwards, another half of the 
remaining half, and soon; but he never 


Copyhold 


ments, and he could see no earthly reason 
for the distinction. Thus, therefore, though 
a debtor might be possessed of large copy- 
hold property, he could, if he thought 
proper, keep the whole from his creditors. 
He proposed that all funded property 
should be made subject to debts. Under 
the existing law, if a man_ possessed 
10,0002, in the Three per Cents., he might 
there receive his dividends, 
and leave his creditors unpaid. There 
was no law to prevent his doing so, 
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It was true, that a Court of Equity would 
prevent the transfer of property in the 
funds by a fraudulent creditor, but the 
might enjoy the full proceeds of his divi- 
dends with the most perfect impunity. 
He, therefore, proposed to make copyhold 
and funded property, and money, bonds, 
and bills, all liable to execution. He 
would make no distinction —he would 
make them all liable to the payment of 
debts. While thus looking to the interests 
of the creditor, he would not overlook 
those of the debtor. He would propose 
to allow him to make a cessio bonorum, 
without being driven within the walls of a 
prison, Suppose an unfortunate debtor 
was obliged to take the benefit of the 
Insolvent Act, though he be freed from 
arrest and imprisonment, yet all the pro- 
perty that he subsequently acquired was, 
by the present law, liable to the payment 
of his debts. He would propose that, if 
the property of the debtor were not suffi- 
cient to pay the whole of his creditors, he 
might, by a declaration of his insolvency, 
a surrender of his property, and an equal 
distribution, be enabled to procure a cer- 
tificate of entire discharge, and be enabled 
to commence the world again unshackled 
by continued claims. Need he say the 
consequences of imprisonment were of the 
worst possible description ? it was always 
pernicious to morals—a man never went 
into prison without being contaminated by 
the society he found there. The practice 
was productive also of this bad conse- 
quence, that the debtor, in the face of 
great expenses, was induced to collect 
monies and property of which he defrauded 
his creditors, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing himself in prison, and paying the ex- 
penses of his discharge. The returns 
made of the average amount of dividend 
paid upon the estates of all persons passing 
through the Insolvent Court, showed that 
those estates did not pay more than one 
farthing in the pound. And he felt quite 
sure, that if the debtor were, instead, de- 
clared insolvent, and his property promptly 
and equally distributed, the same debtor 
who paid under the present insolvent sys- 
tem one farthing in the pound, would pay 
a respectable dividend; and it might be 
allowed that, if the creditors were satisfied 
with the conduct of the debtor, they 
might give him a memorial or certificate 
of that satisfaction to enable him again 
to conduct himself in the world with cre- 
dibility and success. So much for the 
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debtor when honest in his transactions ; 
but if a debtor should conduct himself 
fraudulently, then he would act contrari- 
wise; and he thought it ought to be pro- 
vided, that several things should, as against 
debtors, be declared misdemeanours, and 
be punished accordingly. Ie would have 
it declared a misdemeanour when a man 
absconded from his creditors; he would 
have it made a misdemeanour when a 
man refused to disclose his property after 
judgment; he would have it a misde- 
meanour for a man fraudulently to convey 
his property, or to dispose of it amongst 
his friends; he would also have it declared 
a misdemeanour for a man to contract 
debts without a reasonable prospect of 
paying them. When two or three persons 
acted together in accomplishing some 
fraud, they could be punished for a con- 
spiracy; but when there was only one 
person, who, though he might pretend to 
be in afhuent circumstances, and obtain on 
that ground a large quantity of goods, and 
dispose of them, yet—however absurd it 
might appear, and however criminal his 
conduct—there was no punishment for 
such injustice. He would propose to 
make such persons liable to punishment. 
Although a great change would thus be 
made in the law, he was of opinion that a 
considerable majority of the public was 
against the continuance of the present 
system. When the subject was discussed 
in that House, so far back as the year 
1780, when Mr, Burke took a part in the 
discussion, that distinguished individual 
afterwards expressed his regret that he did 
not advocate a more extensive change. 
The learned Commissioners who had sat 
upon the inquiry on this subject, agreed 
that a change must be made. What he 
meant to propose was, that the subject 
should after the Bill was brought in, 
be referred to a Committee up stairs, 
who would be more competent to go 
into the important details than he 
could at that moment; and he trusted 
that his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Attorney-General would allow his name 
to be added to those of the other gentle- 
men, who might sit upon the Committee ; 
and, for his part, he would willingly give 
the Committee his best attention on the 
various details which would be there better 
discussed. He knew the public took a 
deep interest in the matter—he had re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from all parts— 
he had received memorials without num- 
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ber, and deputations from different parties, | 
which clearly showed that the public fully | 


{Marcu 4} 


| 


} 


felt the importance of the subject. He) 
hoped the House would allow him to in- | 


troduce the Bill, and, on some early occa- 
sion, to read it a second time. 


The Attorney-General took the earliest | 


opportunity of declaring his approbation 


of the principle of the Measure of his hon. | 


and learned Friend, to whose labours and 


talents he would bear a willing testimony. | 


During the last Session of Parliament he 
had the honour of introducing a Bill which 
involved the first proposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend. He regretted that 


his hon, and learned Friend did not render | 
his assistance in forwarding that Bill, as it! 


would have allowed the public to judge of 


the operation of the principle then pro- | 


posed to be carried into eftect. 
satisfied that the best mode in these 
matters was to proceed gradually and 
carefully, because the commercial world 


He was | 


would then rest satisfied that they were. 


proceeding safely. It was not that he 
ever considered his measure of last session 
either as final or effectual as a whole, that he 
proposed it, but that the public might 
be the better able to judge of the principle 
by observing the operation and effect of a 
small part. He would state that, how- 
ever strong a right society had to be pro- 
tected in its dealings, yet he 
opinion that no man ought to hold his li- 
berty at the mercy of another; and there 
might be introduced a clause in the afh- 
davits holding to bail, that might effect 
this object. It was not fitting, neither 
was it the general spirit of our laws, that 
misfortune should be dealt with as a crime. 
We should not confound one with the 


was of 


other, nor should we allow crime to escape | 


under the guise of misfortune. There was 
one thing, however, advanced by his hon, 
and learned Friend from which he dis- 
sented. 
our criminal code, which was sufficiently 
extensive. He was averse to multiplying 
crimes and offences, but with that excep- 
tion he was generally in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Measure then before the 
House. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted that the Bill 
was not to be extended to Ireland; for it 
was founded on the clearest principles of 
justice. Alluding to the monstrous ab- 
surdities which existed in the present state 
of the law, he observed that the time was 


He objected to the increase of 


come to destroy them—not bit by bit, but | that clause in the course of a few years 
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in a wholesale way. There could not be 
a clearer principle than that misfortune 
ought not to be punished as a crime ; and 
it was evident, therefore, that they ought 
to go the full length of abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt,—always giving a 
remedy against fraud in the contracting of 
it. That remedy might be obtained by 
making the fraudulent debtor liable as fora 
misdemeanour, tn which case he would be 
tried by a jury. He did not wholly concur 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Edinburgh (Sir J. Campbell) in the pro- 
priety of releasing the debtor, who had 
given up the whole of his property, from 
any subsequent claims on the part of his 
creditors; indeed, he might say, that he 
doubted much whether any good eftects 
had resulted from the system of granting 
certificates to bankrupts. The man to 
whom a debt was due ought to be under 
the protection of the Legislature equally 
with him from whom it was owing; he 
should not lose his right of requiring pay- 
ment from his debtor because that debtor 
happened to fall into misfortune, but 
ought to have aclaim upon the fruits of 
his debtor’s industry untl the debt was 
paid in full. He, therefore, begged to 
differ from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as to the mode of what was techni- 
cally called ‘ whitewashing.” He knew 
that cases frequently happened in Ireland 
where men who were discharged as in- 
solvent debtors, took care to be in the en- 
joyment of their property after their dis- 
charge, in the name of some convenient 
relation. He repeated his regret that the 
Measure was not to extend to Ireland, 
and hoped that in the Committee means 
might be devised for securing that desira- 
ble object. 

Mr. Richards said, that the Measure was 
one of the most important in its nature and 
its probable consequences, not alone to the 
mercantile but the landed interest of the 
country, which had ever been submitted 
to the consideration of the House. As a 
Member of the commercial class he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to state to the 
House and the country the disadvantages 
likely to result from its adoption, notwith- 
standing the odium he was certain such a 
course would entail on him. There were 
several things in the Bill which had his 
assent; the twenty-eighth clause for in- 
stance, which made landed property amen- 
able for the amount of bond debts. By 
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all the landed property in the kingdom 
would be under the jurisdiction of the 
Court; but of that he, as a mercantile 
man, could not reasonably complain if it 
was otherwise legal and constitutional.— 
The Bill was intitled ‘* A Bill to facilitate 
the Recovery of Debts.” It was true that 
facilities would be afforded for the re- 
covery of one class of debts; but another 
of much greater importance would not be 
touched by it at all. The first clause pro- 
posed to give a summary power of enter- 
ing on execution after the lapse of ten 
days, on an overdue bond or bill. Asa 
commercial man he did not object to this 
either. The second clause— 

Mr. Ewart rose to order. The hon. 
Member was discussing a measure in de- 
tail which was not as yet before the 
House. 

The Speaker decided that the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of order. 

Mr. Richards would assume, then, for 
the purposes of discussion that the Bill 
was substantially the same as that which 
had been before the House last Session. 
That measure gave a summary power of 
execution on the goods and chattels of 
the drawer or acceptor of a dishonoured 
bill of exchange aftera period of ten days. 
Now, what would be the consequence of 
this clause ? There was, it was well known 
to all commercial men, from two to four 
hundred millions sterling’s worth of bills 
in circulation in these kingdoms, the ma- 
jority of which were at two and even one 
month; but, he would, for the sake of ar- 
gument, average them at three. This 
would give asum of 1,200,000,0002 ayear. 
Fach of these bills went through three hands 
at least, the drawer, the acceptor, and 
the holder, which number, multiplied 
into the latter, gave 3,600,000,0002, 
per annum on the gross circulation.— 
[““Oh, oh!”| He did not understand the 
nature of the cheer which hon. Members 
bestowed on it. It seemed rather equiv- 
ocal, as if they doubted his statement, but 
he would refer to the hon. Member for 
Essex in confirmation of the fact, as well as 
to any other hon. Member acquainted with 
the commercial community of the empire. 
The power thus given to the holders of 
bills of exchange would have the disad- 
vantageous effect of making no man draw 
a bill who had not ample means to meet 
it when it became due. If this were the 
case, how many bills would be drawn ? 
How many of the Gentlemen who came 
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from the sister isle would be able to sell 
their land, aye, their land even? [ Laugh- 
ter.| He did not mean to inquire in- 
vidiously, but he would wish to know 
of those hon. Members who indulged 
themselves in a laugh at his ex- 
pense, how many of their bills would be 
drawn? But what he desired was to 
point out the effects this clause would 
have upon trade and commerce, and even 
on agriculture, If the number of bills in 
circulation at present were diminished by 
one half, as no doubt they would be if the 
measure had the force of law, the prices 
of produce of every description would be 
also reduced in the same ratio. Would 
hon. Members from the agricultural dis- 
tricts like to see their wheat 3s. a bushel 
in place of 5s. or 6s., its present amount ¢ 
or would the manufacturer desire half 
his profits to be cut off, which would be 
the natural consequence? ‘The law of 
arrest was proposed to be done away with 
unless the debtor had an intention to ab- 
scond, in which case the creditor would 
have the power of arresting him, but with 
the onus probandi of the debtor’s intention 
lying on him. Such a clause would pre- 
vent all arrests, as every creditor would 
rather allow the fraud than risk an action, 
Therefore, the power contained in it was 
wholly nugatory. He was aware that it 
was not usual to enter on the details of a 
measure until it was regularly before the 
House ; but his anxiety to disabuse the 
public induced him to depart from the es- 
tablished custom. It was a measure of 
false philanthropy, and one which in- 
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jured the debtor as much as the creditor ; 


because the debtor would not be able to 
get credit—and the creditor would not 
have the option of granting it. Though 
many parts of the Measure were entitled 
to the serious consideration of the House 
he thought, as an attempt to alter the pre- 
sent law of debtor and creditor, that, if 
carried into operation, it would have a 
most injurious general effect. 

Mr. Shaw thought many of the observ- 
ations of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough entitled to much weight, but he 
did not think that, as a whole, they mill- 
tated much against the form, or at all 
against the principle, of the measure. 


His object, however, in rising was not to 
enter on the Question, bet to earnestly 
request of the hon. and learned Member 
for Edinburgh that he would include 
Ireland in its provisions, 


It was most 
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‘mportant to the integrity of the empire | the principle of the Bill of the hon. and 


that the law should be uniform in both 
kingdoms, and he hoped it would never be 
said, that a measure of such moment was 
applied to the exigences of the one country 
and refused to those of the other. 

Mr. Warburton as a mercantile man 
engaged in business for a period of twenty- 
five years denied that there was any cause 
for the alarm which the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough had endeavoured to excite 
on the subject of the Bill of the hon. and 


learned Member for Edinburgh, not alone , 


among the commercial, but among the 
agricultural classes. During his connex- 


| 


ion with trade he never found the least | 
facility for the recovery of debts in the | 
power afforded him by the law of arrest. | 
The surest plan he found to be inquiry | 


into the character and condition of his 
customers. He could anticipate nothing 


but good as the result of this measure if 


carried into execution. Though the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough appeared to 
deprecate any reduction in the amount of 
paper afloat—and he must certainly have 
known that a great quantity of it was 
valueless—did he mean to state that a re- 
duction in the amount of bad paper which 


was just what his argument proved, would | 


be an evil to the community? Did the 
hon. Member think it no advantage for a 
creditor to possess a power Over the copy- 
hold property of his debtor, which the 


Bill proposed to place in his hands? The | 
effect of the measure would be to banish | 


bad bills out of the market; and if it did 
only that, it was entitled to the support of 
every hon. Member who held the welfare 
of the community as a thing worth con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Hawes said, that no dealer at the 
time he gave credit contemplated any ad- 
vantage derivable to him in the way of 
recovery of his debt from the law of 
arrest ; therefore in as far as it atlected that 
part of the question it was nugatory. The 
mode of doing business at present adopted 
in large commercial houses very much in- 
creased the circulation of paper, because 
sinall sums, which heretofore were con- 
sidered as book debts were now paid by bills 
at ashort date. Should no facility for se- 
parating the good from the bad in the 
enormous quantity of these necessarily 
afloat be offered the trader? As aman of 
business and a trader himself he felt bound 
to bear the fullest testimony to the advan- 
tages offered the trading community by 


learned member for Edinburgh. 

Mr. Pease did not think the amount of 
human misery, either among the artisans, 
the tradesmen, or the farmers, would be 
much reduced by this measure, and he 
deduced his reasons from an inspection 
of the operation of the Courts of Requests 
upon these classes of the community. Not- 
withstanding, the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
was so odious that he should willingly 
support any measure which would have 
the effect of getting rid of it for ever. 
He could not, however, shut his eyes to 
the probable consequences of some parts 
of the measure. 

Mr. Lo/fe supported the Bill. Though 
he hon. Member for Knaresborough had 
paraded his information and put himself 
forward as a mercantile authority against 
the Bill, he (Mr. Rolfe) could tell him it 
was founded upon information as full and 
as practical in its character as any which 
he possessed. It was founded on the 
Report of the Commissioners, before 
whom were examined hundreds of trades- 
men and persons deeply interested in the 
question. The result of their testimony 
was the measure in the shape in which his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh proposed to introduce it to the 
notice of the House. 

Leave given and the Bill was brought in 
and read a first time. 


Divisions.] Mr. Ward rose to call the 
attention of the House to some mode of 
giving publicity to correct and authentic 
Lists of Divisions. He thought that all 


| hon. Members must be interested in devis- 


ing some better mode than that which 
existed at present, of making the public 
acquainted with the votes on divisions. 
The practice now pursued of publishing 
the names of the Members of that House, 
furnished, as they were, by some indivi- 
dual Members of it, was, in Lis opinion, 
attended by all the evils which could pos- 
sibly result from the authentic publicity 
of them, and by none of the advantages 
which, he was satisfied, would follow the 
adoption of the mode of taking the votes 
which he meant to suggest. The names 
of Members were, at present, sent to the 
newspapers, after a division had taken 
place, without the sanction of the Speaker’s 
authority, and without being placed on 
the votes of the House; and the only 


_manner in which hon. Gentlemen could 
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correct the mistakes, which, of necessity 
constantly took place under this system 
was to throw themselves upon the courtesy 
of editors, and to beg of them to rectify 
the errors which were committed. He re- 
collected to have seen in The Times, no 
fewer than five letters in one day’s pa- 
per, and nine upon that of the follow- 
ing day, all complaining of the mistakes 
which had been made in reference to one 
division. He (Mr.Ward) also remembered 
the words which were used by the editor 
of that paper, upon the occasion alluded 
to, and they, as he thought, conveyed a 
just rebuke, and were to this eflect—‘* We 


Divisions. 
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and efficient disposal of public business; 
but he considered that a very untenable 
ground of objection, inasmuch as even 
though there were, in consequence of the 
adoption of some plan different from that 
which now existed, a fuller attendance of 
Members than at present generally took 
place, the change would, at all events, 
have this advantage, that thin Houses, 
which he could not help thinking were 
great promoters of loquacity, would, for 
the future, be prevented; and that no 
Member would venture to address a full 
House, without being master of the sub- 


‘ject which be wished to bring under its 


repeat, usqgue ad nauseam, that we are not 


responsible for the correctness of the Lists, 
which are furnished us. 


Why does not | 


the House adopt some plan of giving them | 
to the public in a correct and authentic | 


form?” He did not think that there were 
any insuperable difficulties in the way of 
devising some plan, by which all the evils 


arising from the present mode might be | 


completely obviated. He would not pre- 
sume to lay any specific plan before the 
House, for its immediate consideration or 
adoption; but he thought that the divi- 
sions could, at present, be taken by means 
of cards or tickets, and afterwards pub- 
lished, with an authenticity and correct- 
ness, which would be equally satisfactory 
to the Members and to the public. Though 
he must admit, that the Committee which 
had been appointed upon this subject last 
Session, had recommended a plan which 
could not be adopted without great loss of 


| given to the public. 


. . . . s, . 4 
time and inconvenience, still he did not | 


hesitate to express his confident expecta- 
tion, that the result of the proceedings of 
the Committee for which he intended to 
move, would prove more satisfactory. It 
was almost unnecessary for him to advert 
to the many inconveniences ard mischiefs 
which cecurred under the existing system ; 
but he would just mention, that incorrect 


Lists of those who voted upon divisions | 
| of the number of clerks and other officers, 


were, during the late elections, frequently 
produced upon the hustings, and it was 
often found almost impossible to remove 
the impression, which had been thereby 
produced upon the minds of those consti- 
tuencies to which he referred. He was 


aware that it had been objected to any al- 
teration in the present mode of taking the 
voles upon divisions, that if any plan, such 
as that to which he had alluded, were to 
be adopted, the House would generally be 
too numerously attended, for the speedy 


consideration. ‘The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for the appointment of 
a Committee to take into consideration the 
best mode of giving correct and authentic 
Lists of the Divisions of the House. 

Mr, Ruthven merely wished to say, that, 
in his opinion, nothing could conduce more 
to the gratification and advantage of the 
constituencies throughout the kingdom, 
than that authenticated lists of the votes of 
the Members of that House should be 
He feared, however, 
that it would be difficult to discover any 
means of obtaining the desired object, but 
he was glad that the hon. Member had 
brought the subject under the consider- 
ation of the House. 

The Motion was agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee appointed. 


Courr or Sesston — ScoTniann.] 
The Lord Advocate said, the Motion which 
it was now his duty tosubmit to the House 
was intended to carry into effect the re- 
commendation contained in the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed under a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Courts of Law in Scotland. The first 
point to which the Bill he sought to intro- 
duce would apply, was the saving in the 


| expense to suitors in the Court of Session, 





{ 


which would be etiected by the reduction 


and by au arrangement of fees. The pre- 
sent expense of that court was, now 
32,000/. per annum, and by the reduction 
of the clerks and other officers from eighty- 
one (the number at present) to forty- 
six, the expense would be reduced to 
about 17,000/., thereby lessening the 
number of officers thirty-five and effect- 
ing a saving to the country of about 
15,0002. annually. This saving coupled 
with those which had been made by him 
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on former occasions, would make the an- 
nual reduction of expenditure in respect 
to the Courts of Law in Scotland alto- 
gether amount to about 51,000/. He could 
not entertaina doubt but that with this 
statement he should have the sanction of 
the House for the introduction of the Bill 


and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill, “ for 
making certain alterations and reductions 
in the establishment of clerks and ofticers 
attached to the Court of Session in Scot- 
land, and to diminish the expense of judi- 
cial procedure in that Court.” 

Mr. Robert Wallace then observed that 
the measure which the right hon. Gentle- 
man sought to introduce could not fail of 
being gratifying to every person connected 
with Scotland. He would, however, sub- 
mit to the learned Lord that the saving of 
15,0001, a-year of which he had spoken, 
ought not to go to the Consolidated Fund, 
but to the benefit of suitors in the Courts of 
Law in Scotland. A further saving might 
be effected by the reduction of the fees 
chargeable in all the Scotch Supreme 
Courts. 

Mr. Murray said, that while he con- 
demned some measures which had hereto- 
fore been introduced for regulating the 
Supreme Courts in Scotland, he consi- 
dered that on the present occasion, the 
learned Lord opposite was performing a 
very great, useful, and important duty. 
The country was deeply indebied to those 
who had issued the Royal Commission 
from which the proposed measure of relief 
originated, and to the learned individuals 
who as Commissioners had executed it. 
He thought the hint thrown out by the 
hon. Member for Greenock highly de- 
serving attention, for it was not to be dis- 
puted that the fees in the Court of Session 
especially were not only much too heavy, 
but that they were a great impediment 
to the course of public justice, and he 
trusted that the learned Lord would, in 
any measure he might bring forward, keep 
in view the necessity of a diminution in 
the expenses in all civil causes. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped the pro- 
posed Bill did not in any degree refer to 
points upon which the Commissioners 
had yet to report. He concurred in the 
opinion that no country had so much 
reason to complain of the expenses of law 
proceedings as Scotland, and he had ever 
regretted that the provisions of the Bill 


carried through Parliament by Mr. Home 
Drummond, for the reduction of the ex- 
penses of Sheriff’s Courts in Scotland, had 
not been extended tothe Court of Session. 
The present Bill, as he understood, only 
effected a reduction in the number and 


| expenses of the clerks, and was silent upon 
of which he had given notice. ‘The hon. | 


the subject of fees. 
Leave given. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Desr—Scor- 
LAND.| ‘The Lord Advocate, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill for Abolishing 
in Scotland Imprisonment for Civil Debts 
of small amount, for rendering more avail- 





able the process of cessto bonorum, and for 
restraining the arrestment of wages, ob- 
served, that the measure would not re- 
quire so much explanation as that which 
jhad undergone so much discussion that 
| evening—he alluded to the Bill which the 
hon. and learned Member for Edinburgh 
had obtained leave to introduce referring 
|to the same subject in England, As in 
Scotland there was no such thing as arrest 
in civil cases before judgment, except in 
certain circumstances, it would not be ne- 
cessary to embody in his Billso many pro- 
visions as would be required in that to 
which he had adverted. He hoped the 
House would concur with him in making 
the experiment in the Abolition of Impri- 
sonment for Debts of sinall amount, and in 
limiting it to debts of 8/. 6s. 8d. ‘The re- 
turns which had been made to the House 
showed that in the course of the five years 
previous to 1833,no less than 12,652 per- 
sons had suffered imprisonment, and of 
this number 7,166 were confined for debts 
under the sum he had mentioned, and of 
that portion no less thau 3,117 were con- 
fined for debts under the sum of 22, 
sterling, It would, therefore, be seen, 
that though limited, the relief afforded by 
this measure would be considerable, inas- 
rauch as it would abolish greatly more than 
one-half the number of persons confined 
for debt. With respect to the Amend- 
ment contemplated as to the process of 
cessio bonorum, he need only say, that the 
necessity of an action by the creditor in 
the Court of Session to obtain that pro- 
cess would be obviated, and the debtor 
would be enabled to appeal for relief to 
the local Courts of the Sheriffs, instead of, 
as now, to the Court of Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 








Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would rejoice if 
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some provision were included in the pro- 
posed measure, that matters of small debt 
should be tried before the Sheriff, instead 
of, as now, before Justices of the peace, 
who he ventured to say, never gave satis- 
faction to litigant parties, while on the 
other hand, the Sheriff seldom failed to 
do so. He also thought the Sheriff ought 
to be empowered to hold his Courts at 
more places in his county, and that these 
viiicers, generally Barristers of standing, 
should try more cases themselves, instead 
of transferring them to their Sheriff’s sub- 
stitute. It would also be necessary to 
simplify the forms of procedure in the 
Sheriffs’ Courts, for under Mr. Home 
Drummond’s Bill it was still necessary to 
adopt all the cumbersome form of sum- 
mons, condescendence, &c., which was re- 
quisite in the procedures of the Supreme 
Courts. The examination of witnesses 
under, and by virtue of, Commissions 
issued for that purpose ought, in his judg- 
ment, to be abolished, and all witnesses 
should be examined vivd voce before the 
Sheriff himself in Court. 

The Lord Advocate said, that the other 
Bills, of which he had given notice, touched 
upon some of the points to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had adverted, but unless 
it was intended that the decision of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts should be final, the vivé 
voce examination of witnesses could not 
be adopted. To retain the Court of Ses- 
sion as a Court of Review, the evidence 
must be taken in writing for the informa- 
tion of that Court, and this could only 
properly be effected by the present mode 
of examination. 

Leave given. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 6, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, 
from several Parishes in Aberdeen, Ross, and Roxburgh- 
shire, for Extending the Established Church in Scotland. 


Epucarion 1n Irevanp.| The Earl 
of Roden, seeing the noble Duke in his 
place, was anxious to put a question to 
the noble Duke, which he would no 
doubt be kind enough to answer. Knowing 
the extreme anxiety that there was, not 
only among the Protestants of Ireland, 
but among the great mass of religious 
communities in this country, with reference 
to the subject of Education in Ireland, he 
wished to ask the noble Duke whether it 
were the intention of the Government to 
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propose this year an estimate for the 
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National School in Ireland; and if so, 
whether the amount of that estimate would 
be an increase upon that which was pro- 
posed last year ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it 


| was the intention of the Government to 


apply to the House of Commons for the 
grant of a sum for the support of the 
National School in Ireland; and _ that 
that sum would be greater than was 
asked last year, on account of providing 
for the expenses of certain buildings. 


University Oatrus.] The Earl of 
Radnor rose to move for certain returns 
respecting Oaths taken at the Universities. 
In order to explain something of the ob- 


ject he had in view, and likewise to defend 


himself against an attack that had been 
made upon him, he should feel it neces- 
sary to preface his motion by a_ few 
observations. In the course of the last 
session of Parliament, a bill had been 
brought to their Lordships, from the other 
House, upon the subject of these Univer- 
sity Oaths. That Bill was thrown out upon 
the second reading. In the course of the 
discussion that then took place, a good 
deal was said on both sides on the subject 
of the nature of these University Oaths. 
He had given notice, a day or two after 
that Bill was thrown out, that he should 
bring in a measure relating to subscrip- 
tions and tests, as well as oaths at the 
University. Having given that notice, he 
had been induced to turn his attention to 
the subject; and the more he looked into 
it, the more serious in its consequences did 
it appear to him to become. He should 
probably, therefore, make a separate mea- 
sure of that which related to Oaths applied 
as tests at the University; for the more 
he examined it, the more he was con- 
vinced that the subject of these Oaths 
required to be reviewed. In the course of 
the discussions, he had alluded to some- 
thing of a personal nature which had 
occurred, which he must be pardoned if he 
now remarked upon. He felt strongly upon 
it at the time, but he should dispose of it 
now very shortly. One of the right re- 


verend Prelates, in answer to an observa- 
tion that he feared that some of the young 
men who took these oaths on entering the 
University must commit perjury, remarked 
that he (the Earl of Radnor) must be the 
only perjured man in the University, as he 
did not appear to be acquainted with the sta- 
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tutes to which those Oaths related, and had 
not obeyed them; for he had not attended 
certain lectures, as they required him to 
do. He did not much feel that he was 
liable to the charge of perjury; for he 
believed that, in the case of Oaths of this 
kind, the perjury, if any, was not in the 


person who took an oath, the meaning of 


which he did not rightly comprehend, so 
much as inthe man who compelled him to 
take it. But the right reverend Prelate 
should have been sure of his facts, before 
he brought such a charge against any per- 
son. If there was any guilt in his not 
attending the lectures it was the guilt of 
those who required him to attend the lec- 
tures, but gave no lectures at all. There 
was the “pinomis, too. Ile had been 
talking to several friends of his, men edu- 
cated, like himself, at Oxford, on the 
subject of the Epinomis, and all but one 
of them said that they knew nothing 
whatever about it; that one said he cer- 
tainly had heard the word, but never could 
comprehend what was meant by it. What, 
then, did the authorities at the Universities 
do, but call on boys of sixteen to take 
an oath, the nature of which they did not 
explain? If these persons did their duty, 
they would make a standing statute of the 
University, that these boys should become 
acquainted with the nature and meaning 
of the Oath, before they took it; or, at 
least, that they should construe or trans- 
late the Epinomis. He thought, however, 
that it would be better to get rid of the 
Epinomis altogether, for there might be 
very good reasons why young men should 
not be instructed in it; for, in his opinion, 
it opened the way to the easy committal 
of perjury, or at least it stated things that 
much shook the authority and sanctity of 
an oath. It made quibbles on the subject, 
which it would be just as well not to pre- 
sent to men’s minds. It stated three cases 
in which a man might commit perjury. 
The first of these was one about which no 
man could doubt, namely, that if a man 
swore that he had done athing, or that he 
believed a thing, when he had not done it, 
or did not believe it, he would be guilty of 
perjury. ‘The second was, that those were 
perjured who swore that they would do 
something, but were not willing afterwards 
to submit to punishment for not doing it. 
That appeared to him altogether doing 
away with the value of an oath. Ifa man 
only bound himself to submit to punish- 
ment for not doing what he had sworn to 
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do, the oath to do the thing was of no 
value whatever, A witness in a court of 
justice was sworn to speak the truth; but, 
according to the doctrine he had just 
stated, if the witness was willing to un- 
dergo the penalty for perjury, he was 
absolved from his oath. ‘This doctrine was 
one of a most false and dangerous kind. The 
third of the cases stated was, where a man 
had incapacitated himself by any disobedi- 
ence of the statutes from taking his degree ; 
but against this it was said there might be 
| dispensations. It, again, seemed to him 
most mischievous, that men should ever un- 
derstand that there might be dispensations 
to absolve them from the consé quences of 
the oaths they had taken. ‘Then there 
were three chapters on dispensations. The 
first treated of ordinary dispensations ; the 
second of dispensations to be granted by 
the great convocation; and the third 
mentioned cases, where no dispensations 
at all could be granted. It was curious 
enough, that those things which in the 
third chapter were treated of as incapable 
of being made the subject of dispensations, 
were now held at Oxford to afford the 
most ample ground for dispensations. It 
seemed, therefore, that there were three 
sorts of satutory dispensations very com- 
monly, if not universally in use; and one 
of these was intrusted to the Chancellor of 
{the University. He had no doubt that 
the noble Duke opposite was not in the 
least aware that as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, he could give these dispensations, 
(which the Epinomis said could not be 
given at all) to every one about to take 
the degree of Master of Arts. Here was 
an instance. I[t was a rule, that before 
receiving that degree, a man should keep 
twelve terms; but it appeared from the 
Oxford Calendar, that only one of them 
was indispensable; and that three might 
be dispensed with by the convocation ; and 
six more by the Chancellor’s letter. The 
noble Earl here went into a statement 
relating to the keeping of terms, and the 
dispensations from them. An anonymous 
writer had attacked, in a very furious 
manner, those who said that these things 
vere abuses; and had lavished some very 
hard epithets upon them, and upon him 
among the rest; but he was not to be de- 
terred from conscientiously discharging 
his duty by such abuse. He proceeded, 
therefore, to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the Epznomes actually 
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thorities of the University who should 
presume to allow the statutes to fall into 
disuse, even through negligence alone. 
Having stated these things generally to 
their Lordships, he should move for a 
copy of the Epinomis, from the University 
of Oxford, together with an account of the 
Oaths taken at that University. His object 
was, to make some alterations in the laws 
of the University on the subject of Oaths. 
He believed that the noble Duke, since 
becoming Chancellor of the University, had 
desired to make some change of this sort ; 
but that he had found that the body from 
whom he desired these changes to proceed, 
was not quite so easily moved as some 
other troops that he had had the com- 
mand of. It was to be hoped, however, 
that they would consent to make the ne- 
cessary alterations. It would be more 
for the good of the University, that such 
alterations should come from them than 
through the means of an Act of Par- 
liament. ‘This was, in substance, the 
return of which he had given notice, though 
the form of it was somewhat altered. With 
respect to the University of Cambridge, 
he only wanted one return—namely, the 
oath which was administered to young men 
on matriculation, They were sworn 
during the whole of their lives to maintain 
the honour and dignity of the University ; 
an oath most improvidently taken, at the 
early age at which they generally entered 
themselves there. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving for Copies and Trans- 
Jations of all Oaths taken by Members of 
the University of Oxford, (excepting the 
Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Ab- 
juration, as follows : 

1. On Matriculation. —2. On taking 
the respective Degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts.—3. On the Admission of 
Masters of Arts to their Regency. 

Also, Copies and Translations of the 
Form used,—1. In petitioning for Graces 
for the Degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Arts respectively.—2. In applying for, 
and—-3. In granting Dispensations for 
the Degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, under Tit. ix. Sec. iv. § 2., Articles 
1 and 4, and under Tit. x. Sec. v., re- 
spectively. 

Also, Copy and Translation of the Chan- 
cellor’s Letter for Dispensation, stating 
the Form and Mode of Application for, 
and the Manner of obtaining the same ; 
and the average annual Number applied 
for and granted for the last Ten Years, 
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Also, Copy and Translation of the Epi- 
nomis. 

Also, Statement of the Number of De- 
grees of Bachelor and Master of Arts 
respectively granted in the last Ten Years, 
under the following Circumstances :—1]. 
Without any Dispensation whatever.—-2, 
Withont Dispensation under Tit. ix. Sec. 
iv. § 2. Article 1.—3. Without Dispensa- 
tion under Tit. ix. See. iv. § 2. Article 4. 
—4. Without Dispensation under Tit. x. 
Sec. v. 

And also, Copy and Translation of the 
Oath taken at Matriculation in the Unt- 
versity of Cambridge. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
noble Karl having been so kind as to com- 
municate to him the list of the papers 
comprehended in the motion which he in- 
tended to make, he had thought it his 
duty to consult those who were most inter- 
ested in the inquiry which the noble Earl 
had thought proper to institute, and he 
had obtained the willing consent of those 
persons to the production of these papers. 
The noble Earl said, that he had altered 
the motion; still he had no objection to 
make the required return. But he did 
think that the noble Earl, having commu- 
nicated the motion he intended to make, 
and having been informed that there would 
be no objection to it, he ought to have 


been also informed, by the noble Earl, of 


the noble Earl’s intention to come down 
there, and make a charge against the 
University of Oxford, if it was his inten- 
tion to do so at the period that these com- 
munications took place. The noble Farl 
said, that he was anxious to awaken the 
public mind to this matter of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in order to influence the 
University by the expression of public 
opinion. In his opinion, the public mind 
was not likely to be influenced by one- 
sided discussions; but would wait till both 
sides were heard, when there was some 
one to make the charge, and some one 
prepared to answer it. He acknowledged 
that he was not prepared ; and he was not 
because the noble Earl had not done him 
the justice, nor the University the justice, 
to state that he intended to come there, 
and make a charge against the University. 
There was not the smallest objection to 
the production of the papers. He should 
be perfectly willing to meet the noble Earl 
when the papers were produced—when he 
moved for his Bill, or after it was brought 
in; but he had not expected that the noble 
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Earl would take the course he had taken | ing tender consciences, and of pointing 


that day, and therefore h 
pared with an answer. 


cumstances, he could not do more thau | 


consent to preduce the papers, which he 
did most readily. 

The Bishop of Llandaff could make some 
answer to one of the charges of the noble 
Earl, as he had long been connected with 
the University of Cambridge. Knowing the 
candour of the character of tne noble Earl, 
he thought the noble Earl would have ab- 
stained from making charges which in- 
volved the moral character of the men to 
whom they related, and which went to 
throw on them a stain of a very serious 
kind. ‘The noble Earl objected to Oaths, 
which he said were administered to men 
at a time of life when they were not quite 
competent to decide what these Oaths 
meant, and to pledge themselves to things 
which they did not intend, and could not 
be expected to intend, to perform. Now 
the Oath administered was no more than 
this, that the young man would observe 
and keep the laws, statutes, and customs 
of the University. A copy of the statutes 
was delivered to the young man at the 
time he took the Oath, and the most su- 
perficial observer of these statutes could 
not look at them without seeing that they 
put an end to much of the serious charge 
brought against the University by the noble 
Karl. Some of the offer.ces, there pro- 
vided against, were to be visited with a 
fine of 8d., some of 1s.4d., and some of a 
larger sum. 


was not pre-| out to 
Under these cu-; ligation. 


justice. 





. . . . } 
A gradation of penalties like | 


these, showed that the offence was not! 


considered to amount to perjury. The of- | 


fender was bound to submit to the punish- | 
ment, for the disregard of the statutes, or | 


else he would violate the Oath he had 
taken. 


But, besides this, annexed to, 


the collection of statutes , given to each | 


student, there was a declaratory law, 


which stated the limits of the obligation | 


under which those, who took this Oath, 
were placed. 


the measure of the obligation was not that 
which the mind of the man whotook the oath 


} 


All the writers on the sub- | 
ject of moral philosophy were agreed, that | 


put upon it, but that which was put upon it | 


by him who proposed the oath. ‘That was | 


the opinion of Paley, and of Saunderson, 


in his celebrated treatise, De Juramenti | 


Obligatione. The explanation of the mean- 
ing of the University Oaths, was drawn 
up by Bishop Saunderson himself, for the 
purpose, as it is expressly said, of satisfy- 


them the extent of their ob- 
It might be better not to re- 
tain a form of words that required 
explanation, but the practice was not 
culpable, as it had been stated to be this 
night. It might, also, be culpable not to 
explain to each new comer, in the fullest 
manner, all that could be said on these 
Oaths; and he himself had always thought 
it his duty to explain to such persons, the 
sense in which they administered these 
Oaths; and whether his explanation was 
right or wrong, their consciences were 


clear. But the omission of this well-un- 


derstood explanation, was not deserving of 


the serious censure expressed, with regard 
to the whole matter, by the noble Earl. 
Then, the noble Lord had attempted to 
assimilate the proceedings at the Univer- 
sity, with what took place in a court of 
He said, a man having been 
sworn to speak the truth in a court of jus- 
tice, and having been punished with the 
pillory for not speaking the truth, was ac- 
cording to the rule adopted in the Univer- 
sity, absolved from perjury when he had 
undergone the penalty. ‘This was a very 


curious, but not a very accurate, view of 


the subject. If, indeed, the witness was 
told beforehand by the judge, that suc! 
was the meaning of the Oath, there might 
be some ground for the comparison.— 
In a court of justice, a man is sworn 
simply to speak the truth, but in the case 
to which the noble Lord referred it was 
openly declared that something was to be 
done, or, in default, a certain penalty was 
to be submitted to, by which means the 
offence of perjury was removed. Another 
of the noble Lord’s charges was, the faci- 
lity with which dispensation was procured 
for the non-performance of those duties 
which the oath rendered imperative.— 
Whether dispensations were too easily 
granted, was quite a different question 
from the guilt of perjury. It was to 
avoid perjury that they were granted ; but 
when he said this, he agreed with the noble 
Lord, that it would be better to repeal ob- 
solete statutes, than to be continually dis- 
pensing with them as a matter of course. 
His great object, however, in addressing 
their Lordships was, to defend the moral 
character of those whose conduct was im- 
pugned. They were not considering what 
was most expedient with respect to the 
course which the University should adopt, 


but whether the individuals who were con- 
U2 
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nected with the University, were guilty or 
not guilty of forsaking the duty imposed 
upon them by an oath. With regard to 
the last of the charges, which the noble 
Lord had supported by reference to a 
pamphlet, which be (the Bishop of Llan- 
datl) had never seen in his life, if the no- 
ble Lord examined that pamphlet again, 
with more attention, he would probably 
find that that part of the system of which 
he complained, was perfectly consonant 
with strict observance of the statutes. — 
In conformity with the Oaths, certain de- 
grees could not be taken, without certain 
exercises had been performed, unless a 
dispensation were granted in due form, 
Now, there was a chapter in the 
statutes, as to what was indispensable, 
and what might be dispensed with, by ap- 
plication to certain authorities. There was 
nothing ambiguous in this. On such and 
such points, proper reasons being assigned, 
dispensation might be granted, by the in- 
ferior body to whom the ordinary business 
of conferring degrees was intrusted. But 
other things could not be dispensed with 
by that body. These things were called in- 
dispensable—i. e. not absolutely indispen- 
sable, but indispensable by them. A 
higher authority must be called in, namely, 
the collective authority of the whole Uni- 
versity, acting upon a recommendation 
from the Chancellor. The course was, to 
have the case submitted to the deliberation 
of the heads of houses. Then, a petition 
was sent to the Chancellor for his recom- 
mendation—which, being addressed to 
the Vice-Chancellor, and read in full Con- 
vocation, the dispensation was allowed 
to pass—the result was then made 
known. This was meantas a check to the 
grant of such indulgences. He under- 
stood, however, that in most instances, it 
was become a matter of course, and that 
the practice had been abridged ever since 
he had left the University—that blank 
forms, signed by the Chancellor were left 
to be filled up as the case might re- 
quire. But it was not so in Lord 
Grenville’s time. This was a subject, 
however, not for their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. They were assembled for 
public purposes; and he should not there- 
fore enter into private details of that na- 
ture, connected with the customs of the 
University. It was, however, a great deal 
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too much for the noble Lord to say, that 
the young men at the University were so 
treated, that they did not mind the obli- 
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gation of anoath. The public were told 
so, and he would say, that nothing could 
be more decidedly false, than such an as- 
sertion. He knew very well, that, thus 
taken by surprise, he had not done justice 
to the subject; but feeling, as he did, 
for the character of the University, and 
of those individuals who were closely con- 
nected with it, he could not avoid saying, 
that the charges of the noble Lord, as 
far as they related to the obligation of 
Oaths were utterly unfounded. 

Lord Brougham said, he did not mean 
to accuse any of the authorities connected 
with the Universities; but he was sure 
their Lordships must feel with him, that 
the subject was worthy of serious con- 
sideration. He knew nothing personally 
of the University of Oxford; but he en- 
iirely objected to the taking of Oaths, 
when the individuals did not know to 
what they were binding themselves when 
they made an asseveration in the presence 
of God. In the first place, it was for their 
Lordships to consider whose fault it was 
that such a system prevailed, and, in the 
next, to look a little at the manner in 
which the Oaths administered in the Uni- 
versity were kept. His noble Friend had 
been attacked, as if he had brought a 
charge against the University—as if he 
had brought any imputation against it— 
as if he had charged the University of 
Oxford with wilfully encouraging perjury. 
He had done no such thing. But his 
noble Friend having been charged last year, 
with somewhat of the guilt of perjury, 
he turned round and said, “So far from 
my being guilty, it is you who propound 
those Oaths with whom the guilt rests, 
seeing that they are administered without 
due preparation.” His noble friend cast 
no blame upon individuals, but he blamed 
the system. The Oaths, it appeared, were 
taken as a matter of course. “ The con- 
sequence,” said his noble Friend, ‘is 
neither more nor less than this—that we 
are driven to the conclusion, that the 
oaths are more lightly dealt with than 
they ought to be.” Now, what was the 
extent of this charge? Why, it went only 
to the extent which he had mentioned. 
His noble friend had brought up evidence 
in support of what he had said. He had 
pointed out in the statutes the denuncia- 
tion of perjury against those who suffered 
the law to fall into desuetude ; and yet it 
was clear that the law had in the instances 
pointed out been allowed to fall into 
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desuetude. This, then, 
two things—those 


they were totally unfit to be retained, 
then they ought at once openly and fairly 
and frankly to be repealed, 
allowing them to remain on the book. 
When they saw that the statutes were not 
kept up, did not that circumstance cle arly | 


show that they were no longer ap plicable | 


to the circumstances of the U hivcesity ; 
and that being the case, was it not evident | 
that those oaths should no longer be 
allowed ? He could uot he!p considering 
the taking of oaths on such trifling occa- 
sions as extremely reprehensible. That 
the occasions were trifling he inferred 
from the circumstance, that 6d. ab- 
solved an individual for breaking one, 
8d. for breaking another; and so 
on in gradation. Oaths ceased to be 
proper safeguards when they 
lightly treated. They ought to be 
served for the most solemn occasions — 
dignus vindice nodus, Uf a_ necessity 
existed for the intervention of an oath— 
if an appeal were proper to be made to 
divine justice, Jet it be done in the most 
solemn manner. It surely ought not to 
be resorted to in a case where a fine of Sd. 
would remove the charge of perjury; it 
should only be introduced with reference 
to the performance of duties that could 


went to one of 
who had the care of 
those laws ought to keep them up; or, if 


instead of 
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The Bishop of Llandaff begeed to say, 
in explanation, that take a 
serious oath, to obey 
the Universities. 

Lord Brougham.— And 


students did 
the 


to swear to ke« P 


the statutes. 

The Bishop of Llandaffi—To observe 
the statutes. 

Lord Lrougham.—Yes, or to make tlhe 
I last an cightpenny matter, and in fact, 
and in substance, it was not, therefore 


binding. 
was, 


His (Lord Brougham’s) opinion 
that it would be a most excellent 
thine to get rid of these Oaths, as well as 
others, which had fallen ita desuetude, 
and to fix on Oaths required by law the 
denunciation, that 
be ne i tf 

The Earl of Radnor replied. In answer 
to what had fallen from the right reverend 
Prelate, he be rr FE d to s; ty, that the first 
comp NE int or charge which he made against 


to break them would 


the Univer sity of Oxford was for not dome 
ithat which as the head of one of the 
houses the right reverend Prelate had 


not by any means be dispensed mite. _ 


to other oaths, they came within the sar 
principle, with the exception that the 
were taken by adults in the course 
practice of business, and the affairs of the 
world ; whereas these Oaths prescribed by 
the Universities were taken with all the 
form and solemnity of oaths generally, 
although in quality, in reality, or in effect, 
they were unlike other oaths. He 


himself had always done 


was not taken by those 


stated he 
namely, that care 
to whom the education of youth was there 
intrusted to explain to them this form to 
which they were liable, and which he had 
mentioned. It was the duty of those so 
intrusted to make that explanation. ‘The 


other complaint was, that in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford there prevailed a far 
| too great laxity In granting disp nsations, 

erees were crauted by those 


| any l that de 


i: ; Les 


| Prelate 


his 


had | 


always thought that voluntary affidavits | 


made before Magistrates 
which, if such should be the case, perjury 
couldnotbe assigned, though stillsuch false 
swearing might be treated and punished 
as a misdemeanour), tended to bad effects, 
and to bring oaths into a sort of levity of 
dealing, and to remove the impression of 
those solemnities which should be flung 
around, and to fence so important an 
obligation. However absurd it might | 
to take voluntary affidavits, it was more ab- 
surd to make a boy take oaths which per- 
haps might be explained, but which were 
such a trifle that he could either keep them 
or not, for a penalty only of Gd, or 8d. 


Le 


(affidavits in | 


! and in these two com- 
1 to him, had the 
the rivht revere nd 


other practices to 


vans too readily, 
plaints he, as it seemec 
perfect concurrence of 
himself. Th 
which he had alluded were not charges of 
making, but made by the 
work he had mentioned, which stated that 
parties were perjured in 
He, however, further 


charges 
certain cases, 
that 


| 
contenas d, 


| under one chapter dispensations could not 


| was true that in cases of urzent 


be granted. Their Lordships were aware 


that under the standing orders of the 
House a Bill could not pass more than 
one stave in one and the same day. If 


HNeCEessity 
this standing order was suspended, but 
should it become a practice that every 
Bill should be so treated, and perhaps 
progressed all its stages on the same day, 
what would their Lordships 
ing, on opening 


say to swear- 
g, the of the Session, 10 
keep and observe the standing orders of 


the House? By such a proceeding their 


authoritics of 
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Lordships would stultify themselves in the 
same manner as he contended the Uni- 
versities did in matters of dispensation. 
The noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Wellington) had complained of want of 
candour on his part in this instance. The 
facts of the case were these: —When he had 
read his notice of Motion, the clerk at the 
Table asked him to furnish it, in order 
that it might be entered upon the notices. 
He remarked that it was probable he 
might alter it before the Motion came on, 
and when he spoke on the subject after- 
wards to the noble Duke, he had also 
mentioned the probability of an alteration 
in its form, He had certainly not told the 
noble Duke that it was his intention to pre- 
face the Motion with a speech, and when 
the noble Duke inquired if he sent down 


the terms of the Motion to the Universities | 
and they assented to furnish the informa- | 


tion, he had replied that in such a case he 
would make the Motion. Now, he was 
sure that when the noble Duke and him- 
self formerly sat together in another place, 
it was deemed improper to submit a 
Motion without first laying some grounds 
for it. Under the impression that such a 
practice was to be followed in this House, 
he thought he had done sufficient to 


rclieve himself from the charge of want of 


candour by putting the noble Duke in 
possession of the terms of his Motion, and 
also of his intention, under any cireum- 
stances, to make it. It had been also 
stated, somewhat in the tone of complaint, 
that owing to these circumstances there 
was a want of preparation now to mect 
the Question. He was surprised to hear 
this advanced, because scarcely twelve- 
months had elapsed since the noble Duke 
himself had taken the oath to observe 
these statutes, and, besides the noble 
Duke, there were several Prelates who 
had taken them over and over again. He 
was therefore at a loss to know how want 
of preparation could be urged on the pre- 
sent occasion. Repeating his impression, 
that the only charges which he himself 
had made had been sanctioned by the right 
reverend Prelate who had addressed the 
Hlouse, he should conclude by expressing 
the satisfaction he felt that his observations 
on the subject had met with that right 
reverend Prelate’s concurrence. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, that he 
assented to the observations of the noble 
Earl no further than to say that it would 
be much better that those statutes should 
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be repealed, instead of dispensations being 
continued. 

The Bishop of Gloucester said, that he 
should not have said a word on the present 
occasion had it not been that the noble 
Karl who had brought forward the present 
Motion had applied, last year, words to 
the University of Cambridge which he 
(the Bishop of Glocester) was disposed to 
think undeserved. ‘The noble Earl had 
alluded to one Oath, which was to the 
effect that the party taking it would 
“protect and preserve all the honours, 
dignities, privileges, and immunities of the 
University, and defend them = by his 
counsel and advice so long as he lived.” 
The noble Earl had termed this oath first to 





| be absurd, and, afterwards, to be wicked. 
| He (the Bishop of Glocester) was himself 
so decided an enemy of all unnecessary 
oaths, that he should be disposed to join 
in the wish that this law of the University 
should be expunged as soon as it was 
proved to be unnecessary. Indeed, he 
might almost agree in the proposition that 
the Oath was unnecessary, upon the fact 
that though it had existed for many 
centuries, the instances of perjury on 
that head were indeed very few, for there 
had ever been found many ready to defend 
the honours, privileges, and rights of the 
University with which they had been con- 
nected, If this was wickedness, it was a 
wickedness which had extended over many 
ages, and yet many advocates had been 
found for the Oaths both of matriculation 
and the conferring of degrees. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that he was 
in possession of the form of Oath, which 
had been sent him by a son who had 
recently entered the University of Cam- 
bridge, and he repeated, that if that 
University did its duty by those confided 
to its care, an attachment to its institu- 
tions would of course grow up with 
increasing years, but that to make a boy 
of sixteen years of age swear to impres- 
sions, and feelings to be retained all his 
life was, as he thought, absurd as well as 
wicked. 

The Motion was agreed to. 
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of the Established Church in Seotland.—By Mr. HopGes, 
from three Parishes in Kent, for a Repeal of the Matt 
Tax. 


Outrages in Armagh. 


Ourraces iN Armacu.| Mr. Dobbin 
said, that in consequence of certain ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
Members for Sligo and Armagh, he rose 
to move for a paper which— 

Sir Henry Hardinge (interrupting the 


hou. Member) said, that the hon. Member | 
had shown him a paper, for which he 


supposed he was then going to move. It 
contained an account of certain transac- 
tions which it was alleged had occurred in 
Armagh. 
an inquiry into those transactions; and, at 
the present moment it would be impos- 
sible to grant this paper without impeding 
the course of justice. 

Mr. Dobbin said, that the investigations 
to which the hon. and gallant Ottcer reter- 
red, had,to his knowledge, been closed be- 
fore he left Armagh. ‘They were closed a 
month ago. He should, therefore, move 
that there be laid on the Table of the 
House a copy of the investigation insti- 
tuted into certain proceedings at Armagh, 
which took place on the Sth of last 
November, between the Magistrates, the 
police, and the people; also a copy of the 
investigation instituted at Armagh into the 
proceedings which took place at Keady, 
in the county of Armagh, in collecting the 
tithes of that parish, in which one man 
was killed, and another wounded ; together 
with a copy of the Coroner’s inquest on 
the person killed. Also a copy of th. 
investigation held at Armagh, into the 
proceedings which took place there on the 
15th of January last, when several houses 
were destroyed, and fourteen belonging to 
Catholics in the town and neighbourhood 
were burnt by a body of armed Orange- 
men. His object in moving for these 
papers, was to show how far the lives of 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects had 
been protected under the present Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Henry Hardinge. 1 object to the 
hon. Member’s bringing up this Motion. 
I object to it, because it is informal, as no 
notice was given to me that the hon, 
Member intended to bring it forward this 
day ; and I object to it also, because it is 
likely to impede the course of justice. [| 
can assure the hon. Member, that [ shall 
have no objection to grant those papers 
which the Government may think proper ; 
but I ask him to suspend his call for these 
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papers, until I can learn whether the in= 
vestigations to which he refers are com- 
pleted. By the last accounts which I re- 
ecived from the Earl of Gosford, the Lord- 
Licutenant of the county, it appeared that 
they were not completed, and any pre- 
mature publication of the accounts would 
seriously impede the course of justice. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Armagh contained 
thre istinct Motions tor papers relating 
to ihree distinct transactions at three 
different places. The first of them had 
reference to a transaction which had oc- 
curred during the time when he was in 
office in Ireland. That investigation was 
completed, and he could have no objection 
to placing the account of it on the ‘Table. 

Mr. Dobbin. Iwas present at all these 
investigations. I was present when they 
were finished, and when the papers were 
sealed up and sent to the Government. 

The Speaker asked Mr. Dobbin whether 
he had given notice to Sir H. Hardinge of 
his intention to bring on this Motion to- 
day. 

Mr. Dobbin. I sent him a copy of it. 

The Speaker said, that as a 
matter of right, any Member of Parlia- 
ment was entitled to bring on a motion 
without giving notice of it; but it had been 
found to conduce much to the convenience 
of hon. Members, and indeed to the con- 


venicuce of transacting publie business, to 


strict 


day on 
which any Motion, that was not altogether 


unimportaut, would be brought forward. 


notice beforehand of the 


give 


Unless there were circumstances connected 
with this reney as to 
induce the hon. Member to think that 
they could not admit of delay, he would 
suggest to him the propriety of withdrawing 
his present motion, and bringing it forward 
on another day. 
Motion postponed. 
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MAGISTRATES OF CuARTOW.] Nir. 
O’ Dwyer presented a Petition from a 
individual of the name of Ry 
residing in the county of Carlow, and com- 


t 
n Henessey, 
plating of the Oppressive treatment which 
he had experienced from certain magis- 
trates in thatcounty. The petition stated, 
that on the night of Saturday, the 24th of 
January last, after the petitioner had gone 
to bed, a driver belonging to Mr. Kavanagh, 
a Member of that House, accompanied by 
a party of police, knocked at his door, aud 
stated that the priest of the parish wanted 
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to see him ; that the petitioner, on opening 
his door in consequence of this message, 
was immediately seized and handcuffed by 
order of the driver, and that he was then 
dragged to the guardhouse, where he was 
put in irons, and where he remained hand- 
cuffed during that night and the following 
Sunday. The petitioner further alleged, 
that he was arrested without any summons 
having been previously served upon him, 
and without any warrant having been 
issued for his apprelension. He also 
stated, that a person offered to become 


Magistrates 


security for his appearance, but that on | 


his inquiring of the Magistrate, who was a 
Mr. Doyne, what amount of security 
would be required, Mr. Doyne called him 
a ruffian, and threatened to send him to 
the county gaol. In conclusion, the pe- 
titioner alleged, that he could not expect 
justice from the Bench of Magistrates at 
Carlow, as Mr. Doyne was one of them, 
and with another constituted the whole 
Bench. He had to present another pe- 
tition from Thomas Butler and his wife, 
complaining of the misconduct of the same 
Mr. Doyne. 

Colon! Bruen begged to interrupt the 
hon. Member. ‘The first petition presented 
by the hon. Member was not signed. 
There was only a mark attached to it, and 
it was not vouched by anybody that that 
mark was the mark of the petitioner. 
The authenticity of this petition should 
be established before it could be received, 
inasmuch as it contained allegations of a 
most serious nature against the character 
of a Magistrate. For his own part he did 
not believe that there was the slightest 
foundation for any of the charges which 
the petitioner had made against Mr. 
Doyne. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, that the petitions 
had come to him in the usual way, but in 
consequence of what had just fallen from 
the hon. and gallant Member, he must 
now add that they had come to him re- 
commended and confirmed by a gentleman 
of unquestioned honour and respectability. 
For his own part, he firmly believed that 
every allegation in the petition could be 
substantiated. 

The Speaker said, it appeared that the 
petitioner was not able to write, but that 
his mark was attached to the petition. 
Now, the question for the House to de- 
cide, was, whether the man was to be de- 
prived of his-right of petition because he 
could not write ? 
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of Carlow. 


Mr. Roebuck said, that the signature 
of a petitioner was not a stronger proof of 
the authenticity of a petition than his 
mark would be. The House had no 
better means of ascertaining the authen- 
ticity of a signature than it had of ascer- 
taining the authenticity of a mark. Why, 
then, should they place obstacles in the 
way of the poor unlettered man, who had 
already difficulty enough in getting his 
petition put into a shape in which it could 
be presented to them, when they removed 
the same obstacles out of the way of the 
rich man, who found no difficulty in peti- 
tioning ? 

Sir John Campbell. The petition is 
already signed, for a man may sign by his 
mark. That is admitted to be a signature 
in every Court of Law. You are bound to 
give credit to it asa man’s signature, until 
the contrary is shown. 

Mr. Littleton said, that to the petitions 
which had been received and printed last 
year there were the names of at least a 
hundred thousand marksmen attached. It 
was not many hundred years since Mem- 
bers on entering that House, made their 
marks, in consequence of their being 
unable to write their names. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that what had 
been stated by the hon. Gentleman who 
presented the petitions was quite sufficient 
to authenticate them; and the objection 
which had been made to them ought not 
to enter into the equitable consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. Aavanagh contended, that there 
ought to be some voucher to prove the 
genuineness of the petitioner’s mark, If 
there were no attestation attached to it 
any mau might libel the character of 
another in that House with impunity. He 
believed, that the allegations of the 
petitioner were all false, especially those 
which reflected on that respectable magis- 
trate Mr. Doyne. 

Mr. O'Dwyer thought that when the 
hon. Member for the county of Carlow 
rose, he was going to propose the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
charges which the petitioner brought 
against Mr. Doyne, the Magistrate. That 
would have been the most proper and 
manly way to meet the charge, and do 


justice to the petitioner. If the hon. Mem- 


ber would propose that course, he would 
undertake that every allegation in the 
petition should be proved. He had re- 


ceived the petition froma source of the 
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highest respectability, and the House was 
bound to believe the allegations of it till 
they were disproved by some better evi- 
dence than mere assertion. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. D. O'Dwyer presented a Petition 
from Thomas Butler and Judith his wife, 
of the county of Carlow. The petition 
complained, that “ Saturday, the night 
of the 24th of January, after they had | 
retired to rest, a party of police, accom- 
panied by the under agent of ‘Thomas | 
Kavanagh, Esq., a Member of that House, 


Magistrates 


had called at their cottage, dragged them 


out of their bed and conveyed them to 
Borris, where they were kept in confine- 
ment the remainder of the night, and the | 
whole of the following day; that Judith, 
one of the petitioners, was the mother 
of seven children, one of whom was 
dangerously ill; that she requested to be 
left with the sick child till morning, and 
promised to be ready at that time to 
meet any charge which might be pre- 
ferred against her; that she was forced 
from the embraces of her children, and 
compelled to accompany her husband; 
and that she was imprisoned with him in 
a dungeon for the time already mentioned, 
on a charge which she did not know. 
The petition further stated, that when the 
reverend John Walsh inquired of the 
police serjeant by what authority he had 
arrested the petilioners, he replied that 
he had not bad any warrant, but that he 
had arrested them on the order of Mr. 
Doyne, the Magistrate, and of Mr. 
Hawkshawe, the chief of the police. The 
petition added, that Mr. Doyne, 
an agent of Mr. 
802. or 100d. a-year, and that he was 
harsh, vindictive, and oppressive as a 
Magistrate. He would not enter into a 
description of the other charges which 
the petitioners brought against Mr. 
Doyne; but the circumstances, if true, 
were of a nature to challenge the imme- 
diate attention of the Irish Government. 
As to Mr. Doyne, who was spoken of in 
this manner, he would mention one fact, 
which he had upon the authority of a 
gentleman to whom he was sure the House 
would give implicit credit—he meant Mr. 
Vigors, who ss Carlow in the last 
Parliament. Mr. Vigors had told him that 
he was an eye-witness to this circumstance. 
Two persons were brought before the 
bench, on which Mr. Doyne was sitting, 
as a Magistrate. One of them, a woman, 


was 
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was charged with having excited a tumult, 
and was sentenced to pay a fine of 20s, 
A warrant had been issued against the 
other, who was in Mr. Kavanagh’s employ, 
for an aggravated assault. le was 
proved to have struck another person on 
the head with a stone, and for this he was 
fined 5s. Now, let the house mark the dif- 
ference in the sentence on these two cases. 
The woman was fined 20s., who had com- 
mitted no assault, and had been 
no actual breach of the peace, whilst the 
| man was fined 5s. who had committed a 
savage assault, and had been guilty of a 
, gross breach of the peace. But this was 
pnotall. This very respectable Magistrate, 

| Mr. Doyne, who had adjudicated on the 
| case, had had the indecency on the bench 
| to pay the tine of the latter offender. He 
implored the House to consider what hope 
}could the people have of justice from a 
bench of which such a Magistrate com- 
| posed a part? He would not use delicate 
phrases on a subject like this; but he 
would openly call on the right hon. Secre- 

tary for Ireland, if he could obtain his 
attention fora moment, to investigate this 
transaction, and, if it were proved to be 
of the nature which he had stated, to 
remove this Magistrate from the com- 
mission of the peace. 

Mr. Kavanagh said, that among other 
phrases which he bad heard the hon. 
Member for Drogheda utter he had dis- 
tinguished this-- ‘* [f this case be proved.” 
He (Mr. Kavanagh) would use that 
phrase too. He would say—* If this case 
ean be proved.” But it could not; for 
the information on which the hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding was in every respect 
incorrect. In short, the only reply he 
should give was, that the charge was 
wholly and perfectly false. 

Colonel Bruen was far from hushing up 
inquiry, like the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Drogheda, he challenged the fullest 
investigation into the allegations of the 
petition. He was sure that upon a proper 
and full investigation the allegations would 
be discovered to be wholly unfounded. 
He must observe, at the same time, that it 
was most extraordinary that it should be 
proposed to investigate these matters here, 
instead of leaving them to the proper 
tribunals in Ireland. As to the charges 
contained in the last petition, he knew 
nothing about them; but this he did 
know, that Mr. Doyne was incapable of 








acting in any manner unbecoming a 


guilty of 
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Magistrate anda gentleman. He again 
repeated that the Courts of Law were the 
proper tribunals for the investigation of 
charges like these, and that Magistrates 
ought not to be ruthlessly dragged before 
that House upon allegations which must 
circulate to their disadvantage until they 
were refuted. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that if the 
hon. Member for Drogheda had previously 
informed him of his intention to bring 
forward such a charge against a Magistrate, 
he would have been prepared to meet it; 
but as the hon. Gentleman had not ac- 
quainted him with the allegations before- 
hand, he could only refer the matter for 
inquiry to the authorities at Dublin. It 
was due to the accused Magistrate to 
state, that from what he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
had heard of his character, there could 
be little doubt that he would be able 
to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
transaction, 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that much 
would depend on the quarter in which the 
inquiry should be made. He had littledoubt 
that if the right hon. Secretary, or any 
individual who would act with equal fair- 
ness, took the matter up, the charge 
would be established. This was the con- 
clusion at which he had arrived. The 
matter seemed quite susceptible of legal 
evidence; and any man acquainted with 
Ireland would think few things impossible 
of Carlow Magistrates. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he should 
have ee happy to let the inquiry pro- 
ceed in due course of law, rather than 
have it afte up by the Government ; but 
as the hon. Member had suggested the 
latter course, he was ready to concur in 
it. 

Mr. O'Dwyer would undertake, if the 
right hon. Secretary supplied the money, 
that the transaction should be brought 
before a Court of Justice. The right 
hon. Gentleman must know that indi- 
viduals in the situation of the petitioner, 
could not go into Court without assistance, 

Colonel £Lvans complained of the bias 
that operated upon the minds of most of 
the Magistracy of Ireland. From what 
he knew of recent occurrences in the 


County of Carlow, his impression was, 
that probably the Magistrate would not 
come clear out of the inquiry. 

Mr. Shaw thought that when a scrious 
charge was brought against an individual 
holding a public office, the accusation 
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ought to rest upon the authority of some 
person who could be held responsible for 
its correctness; but this was not the case 
here ; noname was signed to the petition : 
there was nothing but a mark, and no 
attestation that this was the mark of the 
person in whose name the petition was 
drawn up. ‘The individual could not 
read the statements made in his name, 
and might never have heard them read. 
ile knew one of the supposed facts stated 
in the petition to be untrue, and hence 
the House might, perhaps, judge of the 
rest. It was asserted that Mr. Doyne 
was the agent to Mr. Kavanagh, and had 
no property to qualify him to sit as a 
Magistrate, when the truth was, that Mr. 
Doyne had necessarily sworn to a quali- 
fication of 600/ a-year before he could sit 
on the Road Sessions. He was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Doyne, and a 
worthier or more respectable man did not 
exist. He agreed that the charge should 
be thoroughly investigated. 

The petitions were laid upon the Table. 


Poor Laws(Fresnrorn.)| Mr. Roebuck 
presented a Petition from Colonel William 
Napier, complaining of cruelty on the 
part of the parish othcers of Freshtord to 
the paupers of that parish. ‘The hon, 
Member read the petition, and detailed 
several cases of great wretchedness and 
destitution, two of which had ended in 
death, arising out of inadequate allow- 
ances to paupers, in that district. The 
Poor-lavw Amendment Bill had been 
passed with a view to the relief of the 
poor, and in order to raise them froma 
state of distress and degradation. The 
sill originally contained a clause for the 
prosecution by the Commissioners of 
persons who should ill-treat or act with 
cruelty towards paupers, but that whole- 
some and necessary power of prosecution 
was taken away in the Upper House of 
Parliament. See the situation of the poor, 
as the law now stood; the persons injured 
were poor and destitute, and had no re- 
dress against their oppressors, unless their 
case happened to be taken up by some 
benevolent private individual, Cases of 
cruelty and oppression ought not to be 
left to the chance or charity of individuals 
to punish,-—it ought to be the business of 
a public prosecutor to take them up. It 
was mainly with a view to enforce the 
necessity of establishing this principle, 
that he brought the present case before 
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the House. He thoucht that the case set 
forth in the petition, was one in which the 
House should direct the Attorney-General 
to prosecute. He appealed to Gentlemen’s 
sense of justice and humanity, and asked 
them whether the parties who had been 
the cause of so much human misery and 
suffering, should be permitted to escape 
with impunity? ‘The hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to read, from the petition of Colonel 
Napicr, several cases of extreme wretched- 
ness and suffering among the paupers of 
Freshford. ‘The workhouse consisted of a 
miserable collection of hovels, in which the 
paupers were kept without fire or sufticient 
clothes, or covering, in an inclement 
season of the year. \ 
complained of cold and hunger, and were 
surrounded with filth. Men and women 
between seventy and eighty had been 
reduced from an allowance of 2s. to Is. 
6d. a-week. Some had beds, but no bed- 
clothes; and the sick were unprovided 


Poor Laws 


with medicine or attendance. A family, 
consisting of a man and his wile, and 


everal children, were allowed so small a 
sum, that they must have perished from 
hunger, but for the aid of private charity. 
The hon. Member was proceeding to quote 
other cases of extreme privation, with a 
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he thought necessary, in order to meet 
the justice of the case. ‘The course he 
proposed to adopt was this—to call upon 
the parish, for the sake of its own cha- 
racter, to prosecute the individuals whose 
conduct had been complained of, for he 
could not but think, that if the parish 
authorities had exercised a proper degree 
of vicilance over the management of the 
workhouse, such things could not have 
taken place. However, if the parish 
proved unwilling or unable to take up the 
case in a proper manner, he should direct 
tituted at the ex- 


the Crown, though not through 


| the medium of the Attorney-General. 


The unhappy inmates | 


| Strongest 
| A 


Mr. Roehuck did not think it necessary, 


after the observations of the right hon. 
Seeretary, to say more on the subject. 
M or Beauclerk coniaikdiaund the 


House on the circumstance of one of the 
» 1 

supporters of the 

Bill, having at len 


Poor-laws’ 


\mendment rth found 


out that the measure could not work. 
} ES 6 Ni }, * from Mr. Roe huck.| He thought 
the kon, Gentleman admitted the Bill to 


! Member did not zo so far, 


view to show the culpable conduct of the | 


Overseers and Churchwardens of the 
parish, when 
Mr. Secretary Goulburn said, 


the interruption, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
thought he ecculd state what might satisfy 


the hon. Gentleman, and save the time of 


the House. The transaction in (uc stion, 
had only recently come under his 
nizance, but, he had no_ hesitation in 
saying that, from what he had learned of 
the case, 
that it underwent a judicial investigation, 
The hon. Member would, therefore, see, 
he hoped, that the effect of entering upon 
the details of the transaction, previous to 
that investigation, must be to interfere 
with the proper administration of justice. 

Mr. Roebuck. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that, the Poor- 
law Commissioners having dismissed two 
individuals as guilty of “misconduct, he 
would at once direct a prosecution to be 
instituted against the Overseers of the 
parish of Freshford 2? Their conduct was 
a disgrace to a civilized country. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn replied, that 
he intended to take those measures which 


cos- 


that if 
the hon. Member for Bath wou!d allow of 


he should feel it his duty to see | 


Pia _ 
foreed, i 


bea complete failure hi No” - if the hon. 
he (Major 
had no wish to misrepresent 
his sentiments. It had been said, and he 
thought, not without justice, that the Bill 
could In the county 


Beauclerk) 


enforced, 
(Surrey ) he h id the 


the measure 


never be 
honour to represent, 
was almost ino] SN: and 
the same remark might be applied 
counties. Where the 


to other 
Bill had been en- 


ibad feeling among the lower classes. 
| Many parts of the measure he admitted 
‘to be good, but there were others most 


| obye ctionable 





in their nature: he referred 
| particularly to the fact of the poor being 
put entirely in the hands of Commis- 
sioners residing in London, and he hoped 
the present Government would take the 
subject into its consideration, with a view 
to the introduction of improvements in the 
law. 

Colonel Wood said, the Gentlemen who 
advoeated this Bill last Session, would re- 
collect he had warned them against the 
effects of the measure, and this sep 
justified the alarm aiich he and other 
Members had expressed respecting the 
consequences to be expected. [‘ No.”] 
Hon. Members said no, but he said yes; 
and he thought that such atrocities as had 
been mentioned, ought to call forth the 
sympathies of every Englishman. He 


had produced a ereat deal of 
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was surprised that any Gentleman who | respect to a fact. He did not mean to 
had heard the horrid details brought! offer any opinion upon the Poor-law 
forward by the hon. Member for Bath, | Amendment Act, or upon the matter before 
should hesitate in his opinion as to the | the House; nor did he wish to prolong 
character of the Bill which permitted their | the discussion, but he wished to state, that 
existence. He had foreseen and foretold | the cruelties complained of had occurred 
the likelihood of such evils and cases of | in the workhouse of a parish for which 
extreme hardship as the petition described | the Commissioners had issued no rules 
—evils for which the Bill provided no | or regulations. That parish was in the 
remedy, except what might be afforded by | state in which it would have been if no 
the Central Board. The measure pro- | Poor-law Amendment Act had _ passed. 
| 
| 





ceeded on the principle of taking all the | The power of interference in that parish 
power out of the hands of the Magistrates, | was yet in the Magistrates. He thought 
cutting off their interposition ; and, in the | it only due to the Commissioners under 
event of cases of hardship, leaving only | the Poor-laws’ Amendment Act to state that 
an appeal to the Central Board. With a, the unfortunate occurrences detailed in the 
view to prevent the evils that must arise, | petition could not be attributed to them. 
and had arisen, from this system, he last Colonel Wood had made no charge 
year ventured to propose that guardians | against the Commissioners, but had simply 
of the poor should be appointed in every | complained of the alteration in the old 
county, with whose assistance the Magis- | law effected by the act of last year. The 
trates should take cognizance of gross| statement in the petition was, that the 
cases of cruelty and negligence. ‘This | small pittance allowed to the paupers had 
proposition, however, was not listened to | been reduced. 
by the House, which seemed to be infa- Mr. Roebuck observed, that the petition 
tuated in favour of this measure. His | complained of gross misconduct on the 
clauses were rejected in the Committee— | part of the overseers, who had been for 
in fact, they had been put down by general | three years in oflice. 
clamour. The moment the Magistrate’s; Colonel Wood had heard the petition 
name was mentioned, their interference | read, and believed it to detail various in- 
was scouted, the clauses were hardly stances in which poor persons receiving 
listened to, and the Bill passed almost | pecuniary allowance had had that allow- 
without any modification. Such modifi- | ance reduced from 3s. and 2s. to Is. 6d. 
cations as were introduced, had been per week. Now, previous to the passing 
effected with very great difficulty. He | of the Poor-laws’ Amendment Act two 
was glad that the hon. Member for Bath Magistrates had the power to order such 
had brought the matter under the con- pecuniary relief to paupers as they con- 
sideration of the House. It would be sidered necessary ; but by that Act the 
necessary to revise the Poor-law Amend- right of interference was entirely taken 
ment Act, for the authority of the Central away from the Magistrates. 
Board was of a temporary nature, that Mr. Poulett Scrope, to prevent any mis- 
body having been appointed only for five representation of the case of the parish of 
years. If the operation of the Bill were | Freshford going forth to the public, was 
to be extended, some alteration would be | anxious that it should be distinctly under- 
required in the number of Assistant Com- | stood, that all the irregularities complained 
missioners. At present the law was only | of in the petition before the House were 
partially brought into operation ; in many of more than three years standing. It 
parts of the country it was little known; | was, therefore, evident that the Commis- 
but when it should be generally acted on, sioners appointed last year were not 
if it ever was, some mode must be de- | responsible for them; but other parties 
vised for procuring immediate attention | were responsible besides the overseer, and 
to the evils and severities to which the | those parties were the Magistrates. The 
poor would be exposed from the grinding | law, as it existed before the passing of the 
pressure of Overseers and others. It} Act of last year, and as it now existed, 
would be absolutely necessary to devise gave the neighbouring Magistrates sufli- 
some mode of appeal other than that at pre- | cient power to put an end to the abuses 
sent allowed to the Central Board. which had prevailed in the parish of 
Mr. Secretary Goulburn wished to set| Freshford. It was perfectly true that the 
the hon, and gallant Member right with | Poor-laws’ Amendment Act took from the 
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Magistrates the power of ordering relief 
to paupers in parishes which had work- 
houses ; but sufficient power was given to 
Magistrates to remedy abuses by another 
and very valuable Act. which had not 
been repealed by the Bill of last Session— 
he meant the 30th George III., c. 49, 
passed for the purpose of extending the 
powers granted by the 22nd George III. 
That Act gave the right to a single Ma- 
gistrate to visit and inspect the workhouses 
in his district, and, in the event of disco- 
vering any irregularity in the management 
of the workhouses, or of ascertaining that 
sufficient relief was not allowed to the 
paupers, that they were in want of proper 
clothing, or exposed to diseases of an in- 
fectious nature, he was empowered, in 
conjunction with another Magistrate, to 
make an order for the remedy of all such 
abuses. It was, therefore, clear that the 
Magistrates in the neighbourhood of 
Freshford had the power, and ought, in 
the discharge of their duty, to have visited 
the workhouse in which the irregularities 
complained of had so long existed, and to 
have summarily put a stop to those irre- 
gularitices. They might, also, have certified 
the state of the workhouse to the Magis- 
trates at quarter sessions, and have ob- 
tained from them an order for the proper 
regulation of the place; therefore, if legal 
proceedings were instituted, they ought 
not to be directed solely against the over- 
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seers of the parish, but, also, against the 
Magistrates for having forgotten or wilfully | 
neglected their duty. He really thought, | 
that to institute a prosecution against the | 
overseers, through the medium of the | 
Home Secretary or the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, was a very round-about mode of | 
proceeding. There ought to exist some | 
more summary process. Every pau-| 
per, to whom relief might be refused, | 
should be allowed to apply to some neigh- | 
bouring tribunal for redress. With this | 
view, when the Poor-laws’ Amendment | 
Bill was under discussion, he had made a | 
proposition—to which the House did not | 
think proper to assent—-to permit any in- 
dividual to institute proceedings, at quarter | 
sessions, against overseers for neglect of | 
duty towards paupers; and to empower | 
the Magistrates to order the expenses of | 
those proceedings to be paid by the | 
parish in which the existence of abuse | 
should be proved. If such had been the | 
law, the abuses now complained of would | 
have been remedied long since. | 
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Mr. Benett expressed a doubt whether 
the poor-house mentioned in the petition 
was a parish workhouse. 

Mr. Roebuck considered, that the houses 
to which the poor were sent by the parish 
ofhcers must be the parish poor-house. At 
all events, they were so considered, both 
by the assistant Commissioners and the 
Commissioners themselves. He com- 
mended the conduct of the Commissioners 
with respect to the case of the Freshford 
paupers, and said that they rendered the 
most prompt assistance as soon as the facts 
were communicated to them. With 
regard to the Poor-law Amendment Bill, 
many persons, both in and out of the 
House, had done much mischief by mis- 
leading the people, who neither read nor 
understood the law, as to the nature of its 
provisions. The hon, Member for Oldham 
had been most active in setting his con- 
stituents against the law. He and others 
had chosen to say, that the Bill had taken 
away all power from the Magistrates. 
The Bill did no such thing. The 
power remained to the Magistrates until 
the rules of the Commissioners should be 
promulgated. Those rules had not been 
promulgated, and, therefore, if the law 
were not carried into effect, the Magistrates 
had to blame themselves, and not the law. 
The law would place the poor in that po- 
sition in which they ought to stand; and 
if the power to prosecute were given to the 
Commissioners, the law would be complete, 
and they would no Jonger have to com- 
plain of the cruelty of parish officers, or of 
the idleness of unpaid Magistrates. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suppriy.] On the Motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Report of the 
Committee of Supply was brought up 
and agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the Order of the Day, that the House do 
now resolve itself into Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. Hume wished to take that oppor- 


| tunity of putting a question to the right 


hon. Baronet. Hon. Members no doubt 
had seen a Report of a Committee of that 
House in which certain changes were re- 
commended to be made in the salary of 
the Speaker and of his Secretary, and also 
that a ditferent mode should be adopted 
with regard to providing the service of 


plate with which the Speaker had_pre- 


viously been supplied. Many years ago, 
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instead of a service of plate being given to 
every newly appointed ambassador, a fixed 
sum was agreed to be given them, and the 
plate was to be handed over from each am- 
bassador to his successor. The Committee 
to which he had referred recommended a 
similar course to be adopted with regard 
to the Speaker, by which means a con- 
siderable saving to the public would be 
effected. What he was anxious to know 
from the right hon. Baronet was, whether 
he had taken any measure for carrying that 
part of the Committee’s Report into effect 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: On 
the appointment of the present Speaker, 
the necessity of referring to the Report 
which the hon. Gentleman alluded to, 
occurred, and approving as he did of the 
suggestion of the Committee, being 
both advantageous to the Speaker, and 
economical to the public, he took the 
earliest. opportunity of carrying it into 
etiect. The suggestion was, that a service 
of plate should be attached to the office 
of Speaker, by which an annual grant, by 
way of outfit, would be saved. That sug- 
gestion, and every other important one 
made by the Committee, had been adhered 
to by the present Government. 

Mr. Hume: Formerly it was usual on 
the expiration of the period of service by 
the Speaker’s chaplain, to recommend 
that individual to preferment. On con- 
sideration, the Committee to which he 
before alluded, thought that that was not 
the proper way of rewarding the servants 
of the House of Commons; they, there- 
fore, recommended that whoever should 
be appointed the Speaker's chaplain, 
should thenceforth receive a fixed and 
moderate salary. He begged to ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Baronet had adopted 
that recommendation ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was his intention to do so, and he 
believed that the appointment of the pre- 
sent chaplain had taken place with the 
understanding that that recommendation 
was to be adhered to. ‘The course pursued 
in suspending the nomination of the chap- 


as 


lain to any preferment would of itself 


make it necessary that some new arrange- 
ment should be made with respect to the 
remuneration to the chaplain. 

The Speaker said, that the appointment 
of the Gentleman who was his chaplain, 
had been made without any inducement 


being held out to him of a prospect of 


preferment. 
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The Ifouse resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

Several Resolutions were agreed to, 

The House resumed. 


Orance Loncges—Irerann.] Mr. 
Sheil rose to move that there be laid be- 
fore the House copies of the letter written 
by Lord Manners to the Reverend Mr. 
Johnson respecting the legality of Orange 
Societies, and of the opinion of the At- 
torney and Solicitor-General respecting 
such legality, given in the year 1827 ; also 
of the Address to the King of the Royal 


Luther Lodge, of the Down Orange 
Lodges, of the Trinity College Orange 
Lodge, and of the Orangemen of the 


County and City of Dublin, at a meeting 
held on the 5th of December last, and of 
the answers to the said addresses. He 
would first direct the attention of the 
House to the legality of Orange Societies, 
regarding which some doubt had been 
entertained on Wednesday evening, the 
Government having insisted that there 
had been no express opinion on that sub- 
ject; and, on that ground, the Secretary 
for the Llome Department had, if not vin- 
dicated, at least excused his having 
answered, and thereby recognised the 
Orange institutions. ‘This subject had 
been brought before the House in the year 
1813, by a Member of the present Ca- 
binet (Mr. Wynn), who had moved for an 
inquiry into certain illegal Societies, called 
Orange, in Ireland. Upon that occasion, 
Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh con- 
curred in deprecating the existence of 
those calamitous contederacies; and, if 
the Secretary for the Hlome Department 
concurred with them, it was matter of 
surprise that to those Societies, upon a 
recent occasion, he should have thought 
it becoming to give an answer. Again, in 
1827, adiscussion on the legality of these 
Lodyes arose in the House of Commons, 
upon a motion of Mr. Brownlow regarding 
a procession in Lisburne. On that occa- 
sion, the present Secretary for the Home 
Department had referred to two official 
documents, for copies of which he now 
moved, ‘The first was the opinion of the 
then Attorney and Solicitor-General. It 
might be urged that with the opinion of 
Mr. Plunket, on a political subject, it 
would be hard to exact acquiescence from 
the existing Administration. But Mr. 
Joy, who was not a Whig Chief Baron, 
although he was Chief Baron to the 
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Whigs, coincided. 
adopted by Lord Manners, who, in a 
letter toa Magistrate on the strength of 
that opinion, declared the Orange So- 
cieties to be illegal. He owed it to justice 
to state, that in the debate which arose on 
that occasion, | the right hon. Baronet, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had de- 
clared, that so far from 
Orange meetings and Lodges, if he were a 
resident in Ireland, he would use all the 
means in his power to produce their total 
extinction. ‘lo the production of the do- 
cuments to which he had alluded, he could 
see no objection, Their existence could 
not be disputed. He should proceed, 


Orange Lodges 


having thus established the illegality of 


Orange Lodges, to compare the conduct 
of the Government their recent 
formation, with regard to the Orangvemen 
of Ireland, with the opinions which they 
had formerly expressed, and for that pur- 
pose he should lay before the House a 
detail of some of the most remarkable 
addresses which had been presented to 
his Majesty, and which had received the 
Ministerial sanction, 
some of the incidents which took place at 


since 


the meetings where those addresses were | 


passed ; the first to which he should advert, 
was the address of the Luther Club, which 


approving of 
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The opinion was | 


and also advert to) 


} 
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&c., and many members of private Lodges, 
Among the latter, the kind attentions of 
Trinity College grand district were most 
apparent, whose fostering care of infant 
institutions, like the one we treat of, will 
qualify her for the name she bears. The 
Constit Calvin Lodge, 1509, also 
sent representatives, to their col 

leamues, the 


utional 
give 
impetus in the 
en hy ving been 
duly initiated into the 
order. 
passed 


Luther ms, an 
noble cause Six gentlem 
litroduced, wer 
solemn mysteries of the Orang: 
An Address was then read and 
unanimously to the hing.” He wanted 
the answer to that Address. ‘The next 
extract which he should read, was from 
the Evening Mal of December 8.— 
“Orange Institution—erand aggregate 
meeting of the Orangemen of the county 
and city of Dublin, to address the King, 
at the Merchants’-hall, Wellington Quay, 
Dublin, Friday, December 5, 1834.”-—At 
half-past seven the richt hon. the Lord 
Mayor entered the His Lords ship 
was grected with three distinct rounds of 
applause. ‘ On the motion of the Grand 
Master of Trinity College, Dublin, se- 
conded by the Secre tary "of 1483 Raia ul 
Luther Lodge” in the third resolution it 


room. 


| was declared that “ they will shed the 


derived its name from the father of the | 


Reformation, although his tenets and 
those of the Church of England, did not 
essentially agree. He should read the 
following extract from a paper which was 
regarded as the organ of the Orangemen 


last drop of their blood in the defence 
of the Protestant institution.” The fourth 
as follows :—* Resolved, 
embody- 


resolution was 
that an Address be prepared, 


‘ing the sentiments expressed in the fore- 


of Treland :—‘‘ Evening Mail, Dec. 3,. 


1834, On Friday last the second meet- 
ing of the Royal Luther Lodge, No. 1483 

was held; the first mee ting for the purpose 
of formation, election of officers, &c., 
having taken place on the 10th of No- 
vember, the anniversary of the birth of 
their illustrious patron, Martin Luther, 
A. D. 1483: hence the name and number 
of the Lodge. On the present occasion, 
the assemblage of visitors from grand, 
county, and “private Lodges, was ve ry 
great, and the effect produced on the 
members of this rising Lodge was cheer- 
ing in the extreme, there being besides the 
Karl of Roden and Lord Cole, Deputy 
Grand Masters of Ireland, the senior 


| Dublin.’ ” 
}the Lord Mayor presided, 
i highest civic 


Resolutions, to be presented to 
his most gracious Majesty, as the address 
of his faithful and attached subjects, the 
Orangemen of the county and city of 
It was at this meeting that 
aud thus the 
functionary (with whom a 


CO] Or 
Song 


| few days after the Lord Lieutenant thought 


| offensive to the Irish public, 


it expedient to dine) had given his coun- 
tenance to all that befel at the assembly. 
The mere fact of his attending there was 
but at the 


‘meeting an incident occurred which ren- 


| thoucht, 


Grand Chaplain of the Institution, the 
‘ought to be regarded as rather ridiculous 


Grand Chaplains of the county and city 
of Dublin, the Grand Masters of the 
county and city of Waterford, the Deputy 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer of Ireland, 


dered his attendance more deplorably 
conspicuous, and which served to illustrate 
the feelings and character of the audience 
convened on that occasion. It might be 
or, if not thought, it might be 
suggested, that the utterance of a few in- 
flammatory verses at a public assembly 


and absurd than highly censurable, and 
that a bad ballad ought not to be brought 


‘in evidence against those who had receiv- 
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ed it with preposterous applause. Let the 
House, however, be just. When the Co- 
ercive Bill was brought forward, the noble 


Orange Lodges 
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| 


Lord to whom so much of its merits was. 


to be assigned, the late Secretary for the 


Colonies, amidst shouts of acclamation | 


read, in proof of the moral and_ political 
state of Ireland, and of the expedients by 
which the agitators worked on the mind 
of Ireland—a ballad, the burthen of which 
related to the planting the standard of 
liberty on the Mountain of Shevenomaun. 
He did not recollect the verses, but they 
related to the Member for Dublin, who 
was designated as “the Glorious Dan !” 
The poetry seemed to make in the House 
a strong impression; but surely if the 
character of one party was to be collected 
from a silly ballad, sung—no one knew 
where or by whom—an invocation to war- 
fare, thrown into metre, and recited by a 
Protestant Clergyman, before thousands 
of his fierce confederates, and in the pre- 
sence of the chief magistrate of the metro- 
polis, must be regarded as affording some 
intimation of the state of feeling which 
had been awakened in his ferocious audi- 
tory. A few nights ago, his Friend, the 
Member for Dungarvon had glanced at 
this truculent effusion, which was as atro- 
cious as it was preposterous, but he had 
contented himself with referring to the 
words, ‘Keep your powder dry!” He 
would beg leave to read the whole poem, 
as it appeared in The Evening Mail, as 
repeated by a Christian minister :— 
“The power that led his chosen, by pillared 
cloud and flame, 
Through parted sea and desert waste,—that 
power is still the same: 
He fails not to the loyal hearts that firm on him 
rely; 
So put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry. 


The power that nerved the stalwart arms of 


Gideon’s chosen few— 

The power that led great William, Boyne’s 
reddening torrent through : 

In his protecting aid confide, and every foe 
defy ; 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry. 

For happy homes, for altars free, we grasp the 
me sword— 

For freedom, truth, and God’s unmutilated 
word : 

These, these, the war-cry of our march; our 
hope the Lord on high! 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry.” 


The Marl added, ‘ We thought the 
roofs would have been riven with the 
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shouts which followed the close of the 


determined sentiment of each verse.” 


| Such was the sanguinary rhapsody tuned 


out by Mr. M’Cree, who addressed a 
letter to the right bon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), containing 
sentiments respecting Roman Catholics 
which that Gentleman, most honourably 
to himself, entirely repudiated. It was 
then at such an assembly that the Address 
to his Majesty was passed by the Irish 
Orangemen; and it was at that assembly 
that the Lord Mayor presided, whom 
the Lord Licutenant afterwards honoured 
by his attendance at a civic festival. 
This attendance on a dinner given by a 
Lord Mayor of Dublin was treated as a 
matter of too little consequence to be 
seriously urged. A dinner, then, was a 
matter of no account. Hewas glad to 
find that it was deemed so slight and 
trivial an affair; but let the Conservatives 
mark the paper which he held in his hand, 
and which was a copy of the letter written 
by the Duke of Wellington to Lord An- 
glesea, and in which one of the chief 
causes for his dismissal was his having 
dined at the house of Lord Cloncurry, 
whose only crime seemed to have been, 
that he was a member of the Catholic 
Association. A dinner, then, provided it 
were an Orange one, given by a Lord 
Mayor, hot from the scenes of turbulence 
and faction, was not worth mention; but 
a dinner given in the intercourse of com- 
mou life, by one nobleman to another, was 
a high crime and misdemeanor, and wasa 
ground for changing the Vice-regal Go- 
vernment of Ireland. He would read the 
extract from the Duke of Wellington’s 
letter, produced by Lord Anglesea in the 
House of Lords, dated the 19th of No- 
vember, 1828 :—‘* With respect to Lord 
Cloncurry, 1 did not advert to his former 
history, only to his being a member of the 
Catholic Association, and to his having 
attended the Association shortly after the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chancellor 
had honoured him with a visit. In answer, 
you tell me, that he went there for the 
purpose of discouraging the system pro- 
posed, of not dealing with Protestants. 
His object in going there is very little to 
the purpose; but having referred to the 
newspaper report, I sce that it expressly 
states, that Lord Cloncurry retired from 
the meeting before the discussion about 
dealing with Protestants came on. But 
I still am of opinion, that, considering the 
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conduct of the Association, the speeches 
which have been made there, and the 
doubts entertained of the le ality of such 
an assembly (to say the least of it) ), the 


Orange Lodges 
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members of it are not exac tly the persons | 


to be encouraged by the ¢ 
Ireland, which int nds to conduct its Ad- 
ministration impartially.” 
would any man on the Treasury Bench, 
after having heard that letter, insist that 
no stress was to be placed ou the 
orgies of the Corporation, and on the in- 
termixture im 
Governor of Ireland? From the mectine 
the transition was almost inrmediate to the 
—the chairman of the lodg: 
was the host of the banquet, and at that 
banquet the Viceroy was the guest. THe 
would next direct the attention of the 
Hlouse to the Orang 

men of Down, as soups to in The Lven- 
ing Mail of February 13. 
the Secretary to Lord rode n contained the 
following passage : — ‘* My Lord and 
Brother — I have the honour to for- 
ward your Lordship 120 addresses to 
his Majesty, from loyal Orange lodges 


(Good 


factious 


those scenes of thi 


festive board- 


addre sses of the 


meeting in different parts of the county of 


Down, “thanking his Majesty for his con- 
stitutional exercise of his Royal preroga- 
tive, in dismissing the late incapable Mi- 
niste rs, despised of all classes of persons, 
but particularly so by that re rally devoted 
portion the Protestants of Ireland, for 
the many injuries done to the institutions 
of the country, particularly in establishing 
a system of sina tion founded on anti- 
scriptural principles, namely, the mutila- 
tion of the Word of God.” And vet in that 
mutilation of the word of God, tn tha 
vitiation of the Holy Writings, the 
vernment were about to acquiesce, and 
notwithstanding the vehement protesta- 
tions of their partisans, although eflorts 
were made to raise the religious passions 
of the whole country. Upon that topic, 
the Orange supporters of his Majesty’s 
Government now saw abundant reason to 
give way. Great praise was, beyond all 
doubt, due to the Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, for his manly declaration that 
the Education Commission was to rest on 
the same principle, and that a further 
sum was to be granted: but what could 
he thought of those who, being a little 
while ago Joud in their invectives against 
the late Ministry upon this Anti-Protestant 
proceeding, now rematmed 
assent by silence, had even been con- 


VOL. XXVJ foci 


Go- 


1 
damb, gave 


Government of 


God ! | 


( hief 


The letter of 
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verted from their delusion, and saw in the 
mutilation of the Scriptures nothing in 
which any ground for could be 
detected? In taking that step some risk 
might be run by the Ministry; but it 
might ‘eflect of drawing still 
closer the amiable “éazson which existed 
between the present Government and the 
noble Lord, the Biember for South Lanca- 
shire, to whom, perhaps 
prejudice was intended to be made, 
was the illustrious orizinator of the 
by which the 
tem had been 
should address more , from 


a club which had been ¢ 


censure 


have the 


as he 
entire 


scheme anti-seriptural sys- 
‘stablished in freland. ile 
advert to one 


stablished im a 


place~—the very last in which it onght to 
sab been permiutt d to exist the Uni- 
versity Ag Dublin. The Lveniny Mail of 

anuary 23rd gave an account of it. Tt 


sihiont d to be eC address of the Trinity 
College district. The following was the 
answer of Mr. Goulburn :—“ 1! have had 
the honour to lay before the King the 
loyal and dutiful address signed by you, 
and several other gentlemen of Dublin, 
expressive of their thanks for his Ma- 


jesty’s late most salutary exercise of the 


royal prerogative, which address accom 
panied your letter of the 10th instant. 1 


have the satisfaction to inform you that 


his Mar sty has been plea ed to receive 
the same in the most eracious manner.—l 
have the honour, &e.,—Henry Goulburn.” 


) 

The Secretary of the Ilome Department, 
then, who had, in 1827, admitted the t- 
legality of these socicties, 
unequivocal countenance 
ings of the students who had enrolled 
themselves in a confederacy, which the 
heads of the University ought never to 
| Wi si at all events, 


thus gave his 


to the proceed- 


have tolerated, and whi 
the Government ought never to have 
sanctioned. Vhat but a Sadie was 


State ? If 


f juve nile 


this answer of the Secretary of 
was di plorable that th 
politicians should have 
national institution to which Protestants 
and Catholics were indiscriminately ad- 
missible, and where harmony and peace 
should be ¢ ; but if it were to be 
lamented ie ihe spirit of religious ani- 
mosity should have found its way into 
those retreats which ought to be sacred to 
literature, to and to the attati- 
ment of those ingenuous arts by which the 
mind was softened and the passions were 


is knot i 
been formed in a 


he rished ‘dG 


science, 


assuaged, not only regret, 
must be 


but a feeling of 


resentment, awakened, when a 
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this sacrifice of 
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Minister of the Crown, instead of repri- 
manding these beardless confederates, 
conveyed to this assemblage of precocious 
partisans an assurance of his Sovereign’s 
approval. This conduct on the 
the Government was, in the highest degree, 
exasperating to the Irish pr ople, No 
wonder that it had produced, on the part 
of the Orangemen, the greatest excesses, 
and that they had given way to a factions 
exultation. On the other hand, a senti- 
ment of deep anger had been mar 
amidst the great mass of the population ; 
and it was enough to make men’s blood 
boil to witness the triumph, however tem 
porary, of that faction, to which so many 
of the misfortunes of Ireland were to be 
referred, Let the Government, when they 
had taken this course out of the ifou 
be frank within it. Ifthey had be 

enoush Oranve ase 


Orange Lodges 


en ay 1d 
to ate the rendaney 
io the plenitude of its dominion, let them 
have the manliness to acknowledee it; let 
there be an end to delusion ; let there be 
a truce to the affectation of impartiality ; 
and of professions without performance ict 
the world hear no more. ‘The hon. Gen 
tleman concluded by moving for the 
papers mentioned at the commencement 
of his speech. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn: The House 
had heard the Motion of the hon. 
learned Gentleman read. Would they 
permit him to read the notice the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had originally 
eiven, in order that those Gentlemen who 
had heard only the terms of his Motion 


might be enabled to compare the two? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
notice of his intention to move for ** C opies 


of the 
the Home Department to certain Addresses 
from Orange and other Societies.” The 
hon. and learned Gentleman now moved, 
in addition, for a letter of Lord Manners 
written in 1827, founded as the hon. anc 
learned Gentleman said, upon certain opin- 
ions of the law officers given at that time to 
the Government of that day; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman expected hin to 
he prepare dl ages the moment to express 
his opinion whether there was anything rin 
the documents so moved for, which 
would justify him in conceding ‘the Mo- 
tion, or authorize him to oppose it. He 
was sure that with respect to that  par- 
the Hlouse could 


’ 
} 
‘ 


tieular question, not 


expect him to aequiesce in the Motion of 


the hon. and learned Gentleman He 


part of 


Answers given by the Seeretary of 
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and | « 


judge of its nature, 
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must at least have time to refer to the 
correspondence for which application had 
been made; and without expressing any 
opinion as to the propriety or impropriety 
of laying it upon the Table of the House, 
he threw himself upon their candour and 
asked them, whether it fair anil 
reasonable to allow him some little time to 
and the propriety of 
producing it. The other part of the Ad- 
dress moved by the hon, and learned Gen- 

tleman, was for © vopies of particular Ad- 
dresses has certain Societies 
which he wished to have laid upon the 
Table, tozether with the answers thereto. 
Now he had on a former occasion stated, 
ction 


was not 


Orange 


that he could have no possible obje 
Addresses upon the ‘Table 
louse, tovether with the answers 
retarned to them. Te 
had stated this, because he was confident 
in hisown mind that nothing could be 
farther from his intention than the giving 
any particular encouragement and sup- 
port to extravagant and violent 
Opinions contained in the different news- 
paper extracts with which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman lad favouredthe House 
or exalting that particular society in the 
eyes of the public. In returning the an- 
swers which he had given to those ad- 
lresses, he was mercly fulfilling what he 
entering office, 

routine of the acknowledgment 

Ife could have no 
objection to lay those papers before the 
Hfouse, in order to show that what had 
been done on his part was a mere formal 
act of civil acknowledgment towards par- 
ties addressing the Crown-—an act of civil 
acknowledement which would have been 
rendered to bodies whose Constitution 
was certainly not less doubtful ; and 
which had rendered to them, not 
as Orange Societies, but as individuals 
coming forward for the purpose of humbly 
ind deferentially expressing their opin- 
ions to his Majesty. He could have no 
wish for concealment on this question. 
coming into office, there certainly 


fo lay those 
of the 


vhich hi id been 


those 


. rip ’ 
was Informed, on was the 


of such addresses. 


been 


» 7° 
yn his 


were a verv large number of addresses of 


all kinds and description— amounting, he 
believed, to somewhere near 500. Tle 
aturally asked what had been the usual 
natura y asxed what nad been the usta 
form of acknowledging the receipt of such 
documents. Ont of the whole number he 
believed there were twelve in’ all which 
proceeded from persons who stated them. 


selves to be members of Orange Sacieties 
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He certainly did not pretend to tell the 
House that he had read through the whole 
of these addresses severally——-he was ne- 
cessarily obliged to take their contents, 


from the representations which were made | 
conclusion | 


to him of their nature; and the 
which he arrived at was, that 

should be returned to those addresses 
in conformity with the practice 
lished on simular oce when a large 
number of addresses had been presented, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
quoted the words of the 
he need not have done; for 


estab- 


, or 
ASiOls, 


that part in which the parties were as 
sured that his Majesty had been pleased 


to receive the addres sin the most eracious | 


manner—he believed that was the expres 
sion. In consequence of th notice the 
hon. and learned Member had given, hh 
had looked back with the view of ascer- 
taining whether he had been misled in 
his impression of the practice of this 
particular department, or whether he 
had gone out of his way with reference 
to the particular society in question, or 
afforded them an encouragement which 
every one who knew what his conduct 
had been both in Ireland and in that 
House, must know it had never been his 


intention to afford. On referring to an | 


antecedent period--to the year 183], 
when political unions were formed in 
ereat numbers, and pears in their ad- 
dresses to the Crown—he found that 
addresses from bodies express ly styling 
themselves members of the  Politie al 
Union of Worcester, of the Political 


Union of Leeds, of the Political Union | 
and of a vast number of 


of Shefhield, 
other places, were presented to the 
Crown. To all of these bodies, he found 


the following answer had been returned. | 


“T have had the honour to |: ty before the 
King the loyal and dutiful address signed 
by yourself and Mr.— 
panied your letter of such a day; 
have the satisfaction to assure you that 
his Majesty was pleased to receive the 
same in the most gracious manner.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 


which accom- 


that there was no doubt or SUSpIt ion of 


these Societies, but that 
vas some suspicion certainly as to 
the legality ef those in question, Tle 
fairly admitted to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he did not consider that 
point as one of ereat moment, because his 


the legality of 
there 
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ANSWE?FS | 


answers, which | 
he (Mr. | 
Goulburn) had expressly intended to read | 


and I! 
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| directions had been, and his object was, 
to conduct the formal part of the bus: 

ness in the ordinary and accustomed 
manner. But when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman expatiated on the legality of 
} 


the Politieal Unions, eould he have for 


rotten the Proclamation issued with re 
1 1 


pect to them, m which his Majesty's 


subjects were distinct ly warned 
ap 
' 


} } . 
>| were egal bodies, into which it was 


highly inexpedient for them to enter; and 
{that they were constituted in a way which 
rendered them amenable to the 
law. He did not refer to this Proelama- 
view of 
‘tation on those who 


in the department for 


existing 


tion, with the ‘asting any impu 


( t 
3 : 
had preceded lim 


having returned 


1 ~ 1 1 

the ordinary g@racious answer with which 
| et pe ¢ Z } 3 

his Majesty was in the habit of recen 
Fie aie Ss > 
hing those who came heforc him to ©Xx- 
| ! . f r . 
press HCH approy ul of partiontaar nie 

5 . . . ° 
sures Of his Government. He wished to 


show merely, that the:e was neither in the 
one case nor in the other a disposition on 
the part of the Secret ry of State to set 
up the legality of the body to which the 
answer was addressed; but that it was 
only a gracious acknowledgment of the 
sentiments which those persons, purport- 
ing to be one body or another, entert: ae d 
| tow: ids the Government of his Ma jesty. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, as it: p- 
peared to ‘te. 





had mixed up with that 
| which was a very simple 
im iny exciting and irritating topics. He 
jhad referred to paragraphs which ap 
and spect 


question, a creat 


peared in’ the newspapers 
meetings at which the ad 
dresses were agreed upon. Perhaps they 
were most violent, and he was not one who 
was disposed either to justify speeches of 
this kind or the descriptions given of them 
}in the public press. But he asked thi 
hon. and learned Gentleman, or, if he 
were insensible to the appeal, he asked 
the House, whether it were possible for 
the Secretary of State, receiving 
ti before deciding upon and 
them, to take nside 
ie topics of exc itement, or irri 


, 


nade at the 


\ addresses 
» the Crown, 
answering into his co 
ation all tl 

tation which had been broached at the 
meetings preliminary to them, er whether 
hat excitement or irritation would be a 
ground for his excluding those address 
if properly worded, from presentation to 
or for nel returning the usual 
civil acknowledement of the Address itself. 
He would not detain the House any further 
THe would only say. th 


1 


the ¢ rowh, 


wpon this subject, 
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ifthe hon. and learned Gentleman imputed | 
to him, either in this instance or, in his 
general conduct, any desire to keep up 
institutions calculated to maintain reli- 
gious prejudices, or separations between 
different classes of his Majesty's subjects, 

he did him the greatest possible injustice, 

The hon. and learned Gentleman knew, 
that during the time he (Mr. Goulburn) 
Ireland, no one had been exposed 

obloquy or reproach; he 
red with introducing mea- 
sures ti nding t 8) destroy the Constitution 

of those Societies as they were then estab- 
had been on more than one 
opposed to men for whom he 
privately the highest individual 
respect and esteem, simply because he 
inself to the encourace- 
separations between 
Majesty’s subjects which 
not conduce to the 


Orange Lodges 


was 
to ere ater 
had been charg 


lished: and he 
OK easton 


entertamed 


would not lend | 
ment of different 
branches of his 
he considered did 
public rood, 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor: The right 
hon. Gentleman had attempted to draw 
some kind of analogy between the Orange 
Societies and Political Unions. With re- 
gard to the proclamation, the right hon. | 
Gentleman was quite mistaken. The | 
Orange associations were contrary to law ; 
but with reference to the Political Unions, 
the proclamation went no further, as it 
affected those bodies, than to diecowr age 
their assembling in great numbers. He 
and learned Friend would 
press the Motion to a division. However 
the right hon. Gentleman might attempt, 
by proving that he aeted with the ordinary 
degre e of courtesy, to defend the Govern- 
ment generally, he told him, and he told 
the Ilouse, that the very refvsal of Minis- 
ters to accede to the Motion would give a 
triumph to the Orange party in Ireland, 
and any triumph, however short-lived or 
ideal, gave that body which had made 
Ireiand a kingdom of poverty, fresh life 
and vigour. He had intended, in 1822 
to publish two large volumes of Iectters 
from members of the then government of 
Ireland to the Orange Association ; they 
were suppressed, no fewer than 3,000 
copies having been seized by the High 
Sheriff of Cork; but he hoped he should 
be enabled to publish them yet. He hoped 
the Ministry of the day would not be al- 
lowed to give a triumph to this despotie 
faction to which the whole government of 
that and who in- 
sulted and population 


hoped his hon. a 


country was confided, 
trampled on its 
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The Gentlemen on that side of the Tlouse 
—the Reformers of England— were, he 
was happy to say, beginning to see that 
the people of Ireland had real grievances 
to complain of, and wrongs that required 

The consciousness of these facts 
soften the naturally inflammable 
and hk sty disposition of his countrymen, 
and they would now be: gin to conquer by 
moral stre ngth and powe r. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
very happy to hear that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
going to substitute moral strength 
and power for the irritable and inflam- 
mable qualities that had formerly been 
exhibited on that side of the Ifouse; but 
he really conld not find, in anything that 
had occurred tin the course of that debate, 
any justification for 
mitigated warmth which the hon. Gentle- 
man had displayed in the course of his 
address to the Ilouse, Tle must say that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman appeared 
to him to take fire very easily, and boil ata 


? 
rearess. 


would 


was 


very low temperature. He thought he could 


convince the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that there was nothing on the present 
occasion to justify the ebullition which he 
had just exhibited. He had told them, 


that now the Irish Members were sup- 


ported by a powerful party, they were 
determined to try their strength. Now, 
what was the Question before them ? The 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Sheil) had given notice, for the in- 
formation of the whole of the House, that 
on that day he would move for the pro 
duction of certain documents—namely, 
the addresses to the Crown from. the 
Orange bodies, and the answers returned 
to them by the Secretary of State, thinking 
that on production of those docu- 
ments, he should be enabled to found 
some measure criminatory of that Member 
of the Government. The 
State said, “I am perfectly willing to 
accede to your Motion, in which I am 
myself concerned, and to produce the 
Orange addresses and the answers thereto. 
I am perfectly willing to follow out the 
objects which you declared you had in 
view in the notice you gave, and as far as 
I can have a personal or political interest, 
to promote them.” But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not adhere to his 
notice, but got up and without any notice 
whatever, moved for the produetion of a 
letter written by Lord Manners in 1827,and 


even that degree of 


Seeretary of 








‘ 
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the opinion of the Officers of the Crown of | show the Lfouse, th he had no moral 


E say, 


S 
«col 
! 


the legality of these Societies. 

continued the right bon. Baronet ‘ 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, take 
your division on this point, and if you 
have a majority, | would infinitely pref 
being in the minority for opposing, than 
in the majority for acceding to it. IT say, 
in the first place, your notice misleads 
us; and when you give notice of a Motion 
for the production of documents dated in 
1834, relating to the Secretary of State, 
and he says, ‘1 am willing to produce 
them,’ I say, in the face of any majority, 


that it is not fair without the slizhtest 
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notice to make a Motion for the produe- 


tion of a letter written by the Lord Chan- 


cellor of Ireland in 1827.” It might or it 


might not be right to produce it, but he | 


would say that it was not fair to call for 
its production without previously giving 


notice of the intention to move for it. It 
tended to diminish the confidence of thy 


Government in their notices, and to mis- 


lead them, when they gave notice of a 
motion for the production of one doeu- 
ment, and then moved, without notice, for 
the production of another, 

sible reason for so dome. What imotive 
could they possibly have for refusing the 
production of those documeuts, if, con- 


? 
with no poss } 


sistently with the ordinary and constitu- | 


tional practice, they could Jay them befor 
the House ? 

which had evineed extreme unwillingness 
to receive the opinions of the Law Ojdieers 
of the Crown—he had sat in P 
which had said, ‘The opinions of your 
Law Officers are nothing to us, and we 
will not be bound by them; 
the opinions of the Law Officers of th 
Crown ou questions of constitutional law ;” 
and when a proposition had been made by 


aK 
irihaments 


we ¢ 


a Secretary of State for the production of 


such documents on a question in which 
his own political conduct was implicated, 
he had seen men, claiming for themselves 
the title of friends of constitutional liberty, 


He had sat in Parliaments | 


the first to oppose the production of the | 


opinions of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
The present Question, therefore, was one 
demanding the gravest consideration. He 
could have no interest in opposing th 
Motion, but he thought he had a right 
call upon the House not to decide in 
favour of the production of these docu- 
ments until after regular aud proper notice 
had been given. He trusted the 


aud learned Gentleman would divide, and | seciations were at anend, | 


'— 


hon. | 


( lretand. ) GLd 


on his side, what was his bo ed 
He had that contidence in the 


manliness and 


streneth. 
fairness of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; that he did expect 
him to redeem his pledge, and take the 


sense of the Llouse upon the Question 
What was the Question afier all ?—1] 

only Question on which the hou. and 
learn d Crentleman could take the sense 
of the Llouse Government had pro 
mised to produce the iddresses and 
unswers, and the only question was, 


whetiel the additional doeume iit should 
be produced which had b 
without any notice 
What was the drift of the 

Spe ch? Ifthe Motion had any obj ct al 
all, it Was this, not wheth a bee @ mph ince 
vith the form that pu 
retary of 


en moved for 


’ 
] . } 
having Deen 


oiven, 


hon. VIemb e's 


° 1 
vails on such ocea- 


sions, the See State had returned 


certain auswers, but whether, in pomet of 
fact, there had been any intention shown 
on thr part of Gover iCnEt tO COunLen ance 
rt mm exelu i € Socielts, Tl hon Cie: 
tleman opposite had said, ference to 
him, that when he was in offt s Secretary 
lor I} land, had | i 1 it COUN | i 
and necess ry to encoul @ those con 


federactes, and to look for th support. 
He ruld follow the cour the hon. 
Member hiad taken tn his ch, anil 
show that in attempting to found t! 
charge against this Government, which 
he | id endeavours | to substantia » tae 
must himself have becn sens of the 
i ply ‘ lich It Was Ith th pows of i 
vernment to make. tle would revel t 
{ Jlouse the laneua he had m 
of in 1827, when speak nt 
meet, and he would b y them t ti 
that that was the period when he was 
supposed to be an encourager of Ora 
Associations In the lanvuave rch | 
had used the other night, he tad ex 
press d himself. as at present, avel to 
such Associations, and he should now 


show that he had nevei thought It ucees 


sary to encourage them. Tle was aware 
that it might be said, that he afrerware 
chaneed his opinions sto th liet ) 
elven to Catholies: but ti ’ how ! 
which he was now speaking, was in | 
when he certainly was opposed to the 1 
moval of the Roman Catholic Disabil “A 
and this was the language he then used 
~§ First, however, he must be allowed to 
ry, that he heartily wished all these As- 
le believe 
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as 
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that they were dying away; but at the 
same time he agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that if the processions were done 
away we, it would be better for the 
peace, the tranquillity, and the hap piness 
of Ireland. Any opinion, therefore, which 
he might hold—any of the strong opinions 
which he was known to entertain r speet- 
Catholic Emancipation, could not 
fairly be supposed to oienace him upon 
the present question. If he were a private 
gentleman in Treland, he declared to God, 
that he would, by his infinence, by bis ex- 
ample, by every means in his power, en- 
deavour to put down these Associations 
and processions.” * Did this imply any 
desire on his part to encourage these As- 
sociations ? Did this show that any alter- 
ation in his opinions on the subject of the 
Catholic Claims, had influenced his 
timents with rezard to these 
since 1827, at which period, 
himself opposed to the Catholic 
he had endeavoured to put them down, 
and expre ssed his belief, that if they were 
done away with entirely, it be 
better for the peace, the tranquillity, and 
the happiness of Treland. 

Mr. Sheil. That was precisely what 
he wished to show. It was to this very 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, that} 
he had referred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
then ask, whether this was not in direct! 
Opposition to the that lhe had | 
first encouraged, and alterwaids opposed, 


be 


scn- 
Associations 

] 
although | 
} 


C} ulins, \ 





Be 
would 


argument, 


the se confede racic sé 

Mr. Sheil begged to interrupt the right 

Baronet for a moment. He had 

never charged him with having encouraged 
these Socicties. , 

The Chancellor of the Lachequi r Was | 
putting the accusation in the form in which | 
it had been put by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. Feargus O'Connor) | 
and he was contrasting the argument of | 
the hon. and k arned Me mber for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Sheil) with those of that hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. Peargus O'Connor. I give the 
right hon. Baronet credit for assuming the | 
two distinct characters. 

The Chancellor of the Exc hequc rs 
That was the point on which he 


hon. 


vas 


desirous to set himself right with the 
House. He was anxious to show that | 
he was not cntitled to the honour of 


* Hansard, vol, xviie New Series, —p. 149, 
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those two distinet characters on the sub- 


ject of Orange associations, and never had 


been. When he opposed Catholic eman- 
cipation in 1827, he had earnestly desired 
the discouragement of those associations 
in every possible way; that had been his 
uniform course, and he had never assumed 
two characters with reference to the subjcet. 
Butit had been said, that there was a Mr. 


M‘Cree, from whom he had reeeived an 
obdceun. We had received an address 
from Mr. M‘Cree, and, if he bad been 


assoclittions 
have omitted 
Had he done so ? 


desirous of encouraging those 
would he not, in bis reply, 
all reference to them ? 
On the contrary, he had distinctly stated, 
his auswer, that he totally differed in 
opinion with Mr. M‘Cree, and that he 
could not agree with him; that it was not 
desirable to fritter down the law, which 
had established perfeet equality und jus 
tice between all Maye sty Ss subj CES: 
Again, Wo had been said, the constitution 
present Government was such as to 
destroy all confidence on the part of Trish 
Members. ‘They had been told, that in 
1827, when there was a discussion about 
Orangemen, the very person who brought 
the que: and expressed him 
self most strongly against Orange Assoct- 
ations, was the right hon, Member. for 
Montgomeryshire, and he had been se- 
lected by his Majesty as a Member of the 
present Cabinet. Well, but was it likely, 
if there desire 
federacics of an ex 


Lue 
His 


of the 


stion forward, 


were any to encourage con 
nature, on the 
nt, that his Majesty 
for bis adviser the 
according to the hon. Gen 


clusive 
CTuine 
would have selected 
very nan who, 
tleman’s statement, had direeted his voice 
and influence against Orange gee 
in 1827? [Mr. Shedd: In 1830.] The dif- 
ference was of no great importance ; it 
did not affect the force of his argument. 
The question, after all, was not as to the 
precise legality of these Associations. It 
was possible that associations might strictly 
conform to the law, and yet, that all the 
evils, to which they gave birth, might be 
lasting. These evils would not be cured 
by making them conformable to the law, 
because the real danger was not the breach 
of the law, but the encouragement and 
dissemination of angry feelings. If such 
an Association were “formed, so as to con- 
form strictly to the law, but still so as not 
to free it from the promulgation of angry 
and malignant feelings, though such an 
Association would be within the e verge of 
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the law, it would not be treed trom that 
which was the real objection. ‘They could 


not pass an Act that no Orange lodge 


should be formed excluding Roman Catho- 
lics. ‘They might, indeed, say that no 


oaths should be administered to an Orange 
Association, or that the test of an Oranee- 
nan should be, that he took the 
allegiance; but he could not see 
could object to their not 
particular class of persons into the 
ciations. His opinion was, that the course 


how they 
receiving any 


ir Asso- 


followed by the opponents of those Asso- 
ciations was, In etnias respects UNWISC. 
They had hace taunted, threatened, and 


provoked ; and now the feeling, which in 
a great measure kept them togethe: 
that they would resist the 
spise the taunts, which were heaped upon 
them. He had 1 sought to conceal 
his opinions upon this subject; he h 

never sup posed that a conformity to the 


Was, 
' 

threats and de 
never 


Atl 


law would remove the real objection to 
these Associations; be had alw ys been ot 
opinion, that the best mode ef proceedin 
with reference to them, was to adopt that 


only 
but 


sone 


them 
would 
of i} 


ae 
s, and 


tone, which would not induce 
to the law, 
them to 


' hie! 
r of encouraging angry fecling 


to conform which 


enable form SCUSE 
dang 
the memory of feuds, which were no lon- 
ger called for, and which ht to be 
buried in oblivion. ho wished 


for the tranquillity and pe Ireland, 


ong 


To 7“ se W 









he would say, thi it they ou ae not to set 
the example of establishing these danger- 
ous Associations themselves: a 3 bor 

all, that th y should avoid language whiel 
might tend to keep up the fecliugs which 
engendered them. But, with revard t 

the particular Question before the House, 
he was surprised at the manner in which 


ithad been discussed, It was a privil 
secured to the King’s subjects, by the 

of Rights, that they should lay their peti- 
tous before his Majesty; and, he would 
ask, would it be proper or wise that the 
King should stop to make minute ingui- 
ries, as to what particular association the 
persons sending the address belonged to, 
or what particular opinions they held 
before he received their addresses. No 
doubt, the hon. Member would be able to 
show, with respect to political mnie’ that 
before they were denounced by proclama- 
tion, the King had received their petitions, 
and that the King did not inform them 
they had forfeited the common right of his 
subjects, Was it not clear, then, that his 


\ + 
ey 
Bill 


oath of 
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reht hon. Fr nal, in tollowing the ordinary 
of his office, had not the slight st 
intention to pronounce an opinion on the 
legality legality of ly 
whom the addresses had come i 


practice 


from 


1 
but mere lV, 


, 
or the box 


in couformity to that practice, to return 
the usual answer? If this prines ipie had 
becn acted pon in the case of the Politi 
cal l nions, whiv was It ob} ected in the 
ease of the Oran ( pssociat a4 It w 

ui attempt to narrow the right and privi 
lege of the subject to address the Crown, 
or to cause the ¢ h to inquire into the 


particulas Opinions Oi \ssociations to which 
those p | address tt 
to prevent those opinion ; 


] | 
PSOunS belongs a who Gilt R 


and, im that way, 


being conveyed to the S vereion, Or to 
Parliament, in the manner most palatabl: 
to those whe wished to express them, I} 
thes bodi Ss were legal, why were th y 
not put down ? Hon. Gentlemen would 
ii issu that the y were ilecal it 
I would tli e | ho adit ui V th 
them though he consi 
| PO {ine | di to irritation, | \ 
not sat 1 of their ille~ality; but if they 
vere legal, why no institute a prosecu 
tion a tust them ? If they were ik 2 il, 
let them be prosecuted ; but, if they were 
not, his earnest adviee was, to set an ex 
ample of forbearance; and let the advice 
conveyed to them be in friendly terms, foi 
then he was confident that it would have 
a much more dhutars iD} ssion, than th 
most violent and menacing laneuage th 
could | sorted to. 
| \ ‘ } 
p 1) Gi 4 1 } 
of th ( i (| 
| 
t y 4 ( { ' Vy 
hy SUip i 1 r ¢ Hod ti 
| dl 1 do } if especti witsi ake) 
| had been yeu Tl I | i th 
| il H kin 7m t! plu th Wy, t hound th 
jan opinion had been given by the Law 
Othcers of the Crown, and that a lettei 
had been Wri itt n by Lord NM] ni is and 
he had included both documents in his 
Motion, not imagiming that his Majesty 
Government would objeet to the production 
of them. \s the obj tion had been ratsed 
|} however, and in order that the Ministers 
nicht have th pportunity of considerin 
| , } ' hs ' 
i whethe were any grounds f 1} 
| w ithhol ding that dor un st, he y ial ne 
Leas for its production then, but would 
lmove for it hereafter. The right hon. 
| Baronet had accused him of an intention 
{to resort to physical strength. [Th 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer: Numerical 
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strength.| He could assure the right hon. 
Baronet that he had never had the slightest 
intention of resorting to physical stre ongth, 
Tle must leave its display to his hon. and 
learned Friend beside him, the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Feargus O’Connor), who 
was much more likely than himself to 
succeed in any attempt of that sort,—and 
io the hon. Member for Sligo who had 
urged the necessity of displaying ‘* the 
physical strength” of the Orangemen, 
when the noble Lord the Member for 
South Lancashire designated them as the 
fragment of a broken faction.” 

Colonel Evans had had to present an 
Address to the Crown from his consti- 
tuents on the subject of the removal of 
the late Ministry, and the 
the e present Ministers, disapproving of that 
appointment. Ile received an account 
from the Home Secretary, that that and 
some other addresses toa similar effect, 
had been delivered to his Majesty, but, as 
far as his recollection went, it was 
said that they had been graciously 
ceived. The similarity of form, therefore, 
spoken of by the right hon. Baronct did 
not seem to have been altogether strictly 
adhered to in practice. 

Colonel Perceval said, that as the object 
of hon. Members was manifestly on former 
nights, as well as on the present, to impugn 
his conduct as a member of the Orange In- 
stitution ; he felt himselfealled upou when 
the subject was last under the consideration 
of the House, to give an unlimited declara- 
tion of the principles upon which the 
Orange Institution was founded. Ton. 
Members had since then got up one by one 
and attacked him; and he might almost say 
that he had run the gauntlet from 
end of the Opposition benches to the other. 
The charges brought forward against the 
Orange Institution, were founded on sur- 
mises which could not be sustained ; and 
he would once for all assert that those sur- 
mises were one and all unfounded. With 
the view of bringing the matter to an issue, 
he pledged himself to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Dublin, to 
furnish him with every document con- 
nected with the Orange Institution; and 
further, he was ready to avow himself, 
outside that House, as a member of the 
Orange body; and he therefore challenged 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to put to 
test in his person the legality or illegality 
of the Institution. An hon. Member on a 
former night, called upon him to withdraw 
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from the Society, inasmuch as it was 
illegal; and the only reason he could ad 


duce in favour of his proposition, was, that 
the hon, and learned Member for Dublin 
had said so. Now, he was one of those 
who did not place implicit credence in all 
that was said by that hon. and learned 
Gentleman. But, though he undoubtedly 
should look up with the respect it deserved, 
to a legal opinion, given by the hon. and 
learned Ge ntlem: in, in his office, in Mer- 
yet, for gratuitous, 
capricious opinions which he was in the 
habit of voluntecring—either to serve his 
own interests, or for the purpose of 
warping the judgment of country Gentle- 
men in that House,—tor such opinions, 
notwithstanding that he might pledge his 


rioh-square 5 these 


professional character for the correctness of 


them, he entertained no respect whatever. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
staked his professional character as to the 
legality of Orange Societies. He had 
offered the hon. learned Gentleman 
an Opportunity of setting that question at 
rest, and if he declined the challenge, then 
he trusted the House would hear no more 
of the illezality of the Society. With re- 


and 


spect to hims If, and to several friends of 


ie who belonged to that body, he could 
say, that not one among them would con- 
tinue for a single hour connected with it, 
if they believed it to be illegal. The | 
was not bound to: gether by any oath; when 
the law was brought in by Lord Plunket, 
making they as 
once submitted to the act of parliament 
(Mr. O'Connell: The act which makes 
them ilegal was passed long before that. | 
Oaths were never administered sinee he 
became a Member—it was, in fact, lone 
subsequent to the passing of the act to 
which he had alluded, that he joined the 
Society ; and he well remembered the day 
on which he was admitted, meeting the 
hon. and Jearned ethane for Dublin, who 
told him that he was in possession of all 
the rules and sinuladieca of the Society. 
The purpose for which he had risen, was 
to afford the hon. and learned Gentleman 
an opportunity of trying the legality of the 
Society. He had promised the hon. and 
learned Gentleman every document con- 
nected with the body, and an avowal in 
writing, of his being a Member. These 
documents the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have whenever he chose to 
apply for them. The principles upon which 
the Institution acted, were purely of 


0dy 


sworn societies illegal, 


— 
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defensive nature—they were not associated 


for the purpose of hurting the feelings of 


any man, on account of his political 

religious Opinions. If he thought the 
body illegal, he would withdraw from it at 
once ; but, were iteven legal, and had for 
its object the shedding the blood of his 
fellow countrymen, as had been falsely 
stated, he would scorn to belong to it, 
Within a very short period, this body was 
eulogised by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, in terms not less strong 
than those in which his censure was now 
conveyed. Ile believed, that if the 
Orangemen had not resisted the Re peal of 
the Union, but had perimitted themselves 
to be deluded into a junction with the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, in order to effect 
a dismemberment of the empire; the 
Ilouse never would have heard the ce- 
nunciations against them which had been 
fulminated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The how. and learned Gentleman 


stated, that for fonr or five years, he bad } 


held out the hand of fellowship to the 
Orangemen; if so, he could not have been 


sincere in doing so; inasmuch, as within 


ad very short period, he declared that he 
never shook hands with one of them that 
his blood did not boil with horror. Had the 
hon. and learned Gentleman succeeded in 
cajoling them, the House would not have 
heard so much of the mischiefs of Orange 
domination. 

Mr. O'Connell did not know whether he 
understood the gallant Colonel. Did he 


. 7 
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mean to say that he would furnish him | 


Oranee 
lodvres ? 


callant Colonel give bim a 


with the test whieh admitted 
Members into their 


Would the 


respective 


copy of the declaration made by each 


newly elected Orange member 7 [Colonel 
Perceval— Yes.”| Could le 
Orange Lodge? Could any one who is 
not a member of the Association? It 
was easy to vapour, but could he, or any 
Catholic, obtain admission to these Asso- 
ciations. Would the hon. and gallant 
Member initiate him in the secret of pass- 
ing into these Lodges, for at present, he 
was unable to procure admission? W ould 
the hon. and gallant Member disclose to 
him the way in which Orangemen tested 
each other? Would he show him the 
declaration which Orangemen made on 
being admitted into their 
[‘‘Yes.”] Then he (Mr. O'Connell) would 
take the hon. and gallant Member on his 
own statement, and he would prove in the 


vO into an 


well as un-Christian ? 


/an enemy to the saad 
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plainest manner, that on his own showing, 
Orange Associations in Ireland were illezal, 
He did not mean to say that in England 
such an Association would be illegal, but 
he affirmed that in Ireland, on the gallant 
Colonel’s own showing, such an Asso- 
ciation as he had described was an illecal 
society. Ife had paid the Orange Asso- 
clations the greatest attention; he had 
their history from the date of their atro- 

in Armach, 
to the present time, and he was convinced 
of their illee lity. The hon. Gentleman 


cious and bloody proceedings 


Opposite, ie said that Political Unions 
were illegal, and that addresses from them 
had been reecived by the late Government. 
Now, this was a mistake. The Political 
Union of Birminzham, in a notice issued 
by them, stated that they intended to act 
under a particular system of organization ; 
upon which, a sea unation was issued by 


Crovernment, that such a system would be 
1 : te . ow 
Hlewal,and it never wancatetd into effect 


The Political Unions never, therefore, 
existed in a state which rendered them 
received 
Political 
addresses were re- 


Heal, nor could any addr sses be 
from them as Unions. ‘The 
Unions from which the 
CElVE d, were Opel to eve ry cue —they had 
no oaths or declaration, and they were 
therefore perfectly legal. It was true, as 
the right hon. 
although a society might not be illegal, 
it still might be dangerous and unconsti 
tutional, and in this he agreed with him: 
but what was to be said of societies which 
were both illezal and uneonstitutional, as 
The right hon. the 
haneellor of the Exel 1c ya had ce rtainty 
id them a mo roll 
beauty of Christian ceases : 
— that all) party distinctions 
should be buried m oblivion, but he micht 
advice to the winds. 
we that he had always been 
\ of Orange 
Societies, and that he wished to remove all 
grounds of difference between the profess- 
ors of both religions, and he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) had no doubt the right hon. Baronet 
but his prac tice was to foment 
and encourage their perpetuation. Did 
he not arm the Orange yeomanry, to wer 
number of 20,000, in the north of ire land 
Was there a chance of justice there, for 
the poor Catholic, when the magistrate 
and the juror were all Orange? Ifa poor 
man were persecuted by a faction, he had 
uot the slightest prospect of success, so 


Baronet had said, that, 


it lecture on the 
and had re 


as well ce eiven his 
Ile micht decl 


was sinecre, 
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long as that faction bad power im their 


hands. The right hon. Baronet and the 
hon. and gallant Colonel, could not have 
read the statate relative to such associa- 
tions. The right hon. Baronet was not 
aware that any confederacy, bound by an 
oath, declaration, or test, was illegal. It 
was on this account that he asked the hon. 
and gallant Colonel to give him the test 
required of an Orangeman, but the test 
was refused. The words of the act were 
as follows: “ That from and after the ex- 
piration of fourteen days next after the 
passing of this Act, any, and every socicty, 
association, brotherhood, committee, lodge, 
club, or confederacy whatsoever now estab- 
lished, hereafter to be established, in 
Ireland, of the nature hereinafter described 
shall be, and be deemed and taken to be, 
and is hereby declared to be, an unlawful 
combination and confederacy; that is to 
say, any and every society, association, 
brotherhood, committee, lodge, club, or 
coulederacy, the members whereof ee ill, 

according to the rules thereof, or to any 
provision or agreement for that purpose, 
be required, or  edwitied, or permitted, to 
take any oath or engagement, which shall 
be an unlawful oath or en; gagement with- 

in the intention or meaning of the said 
recited Act of the 50th year of his late 
Majesty’s re'gn, or to take any oath not 
required o authorised by law; and any 
and eve viel icty, association, brot rerhood, 
club, lodge, or confederacy, the members 
whereof, or any of them, shall take, or in 
any manner bind themselves, by any such 
oath or engagement, upon he ‘coming, or in 


hh 


COUSCGUcnee of bei Tey men abe rs of suc 
society, association, brotherhood, 
tee, lodge, club, or confederacy, the meimn- 
bers whereof shall take, subscribe,or assent 
to any test, or declaration not required by 
law.” So, that, not only was it illegal to 
take or subscribe any test or declaration, 
but the society was illegal, if the law did 
not make such test or declaration manda- 
tory upon the person taking it. The hon. 
and gallant Colonel knew, as well as he 
did, that there were sceret tests by which 
Orangemen were known, He could not 
get into an Orange lodge if he wished it ; 
nor could any other person, whoever he 
was, who did not know the sign. Every 
person must be tested, before he could 
gain admission ; and thus, every Orange- 
man was guilty of a misdemeanor. It had 
been asked, why these associations, if ille- 
gal, were not prosecuted? He would tell 
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the House the reason. It was because the 
Government would not do their duty. 
No! They would rather reward the meu 
who proclaimed themselves to be Orange- 
men, .The right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) thought it 
better to treat them with a dissertation on 
the sweet and social charities, and the 
suggestions of humanity, and was. sur 


i prised to find that he did not get credit 


for bis endeavours to discourage sectarian 
differences. But look at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s actions. He might have been 
mistaken in attributing to Mr, Robinson a 
relationship to Lord Farnham, but he was 
not mistaken as to his Orange polities, 


Then, there was Lord Roden, the Deputy 


Grand Master of the Orange Lodges of 
Ireland; he was selected by the Govern- 
ment as an object of especial favour, 
though he declined the protlered honour. 
It might be true that the right hon, Mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire had always ad 

vocated the expedicucy of granting the 
Catholic claims ; but, on the other hand, 
there was the Member for Kent, 
the present Paymaster of the Forces, a 
respectable Gentleman certainly in 
private life, but one who had always 
proved himself the unflinching opponent 
of any measures of relief, as regarded the 
Catholies, and who, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness, divided the House on 
the question, whether any grant should be 
made for the support of the Catholic col- 
leze of | Maynooth, was one of the minority 
of twelve who refused to such 
idolatry, as the hon. Member for Caithness 
expre ssed himself. He was therefore fairly 
entitled to set off the right hon. Member 
for Kent against the right hon, Member 
for Montgomeryshire, and he ought to 
have the balance allowed 1 him. Then, who 
were the new Privy Councillors of the pre- 

sent Government? Why, the two right 
hon. Members for the University of Dub- 
lin. They were most respectable Gentle- 
men in domestic life, and most consistent 
in their politics, but the senior of them 
had all his life been a most determined 
opponent of the Catholic claims, and so 
far did his zeal carry him, that it was re- 
ported of him that he once, he meant in 
the year 1829, 
rebellion in resistin e them. The hon. and 
learned Member had, however, denied the 
accuracy of this report, and he had done 
right, but it could not be doubted, that he 
had done every thing to show his detesta- 
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tion of those who presumed io bestow 
equal rights, with himself, ou his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. Whom did they take 
next? Why, Mr. Gregory, who ought 
never tohave been employed at the Castle 
at all, and who had now retired from the 
situation he held, but had been made a 
Privy Councillor. to ask 
the right hon, Baronet, “it was nota mat 
ter of notoriety, that a Catholic had nota 
chance of getting a fair hearing, as lone 
as that Gentleman was in Dublin Castle ? 
Who was the third ? The learned Recorde: 
of the city of Dublin. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, most undoubt- 
edly, a very respectable man, in private life, 
also; but he would ask any unprejudiced 
Gentleman in that House, whether there 
was within its walls, a more decided par- 
tizan than that hon. and Jearned Mem- 
ber. Before the House of Commons was 
prorogued after the last ssion of Parlia- 
ment, the House had coudescendingly Ii 

tened to his representations, and had given 
him reason to look out for better days fou 
Ireland. <A the 
commutation of tithes, and carried throuch 
that House, and it was not necessary tor 
him to advert to the manner in which it 
was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
after he had left town for Ireland. They 
then held out the promise to the Trish na- 
tion, that they would take off two-fifths 
from the amount of ‘Tithe then paid, and, 
at the same time, led the people to « xpect 


He would bee 


if 
C 


Bill was introduced tor 


some additional relief, in the cnsuiny Ses- 
sion of Parliament. What was the eon- 
duct of the Catholics cof Treland—-of th 
Repealers—on that occasion? Did \ 
proceed to agitate the country? Not 


} T bys } 
thé Ic UV tLOse 


single agitation meetine wa 
who coincided in opinion with him, Wh il, 
however, did the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite then do? He and his party agi- 
tated the country to the centre. 
was the conduct of the Corporation of 
Dublin, and those connected with it? 
Who was the orator? who was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the orgies then held, and 
oceasionally honoured by the presence of 
great folks ?—who, but their lezal advise: 

What did that party then do, with which 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite said they 
were proud to be connected? 


What 


not send over for a first-rate performer in | 


agitation — Lord Winchilsea. But, was 
that all? What was the conduct of some 
of the High Sheritts ? 


Did they | 
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Did they not put 
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forward with declarations, that they were 
prepared, even wiih force, to pul down 
their Catholic fellow-subjects? Did not 
one of their high functionaries preside at 
i meeting, where the persons assembled 
armed, and where they fired their pistols 
in the ai 


{ 
1 
| 
‘ 


air, to shew that they were ready to 


use them, in ar they way, should the V ly 


/ 


" } 2 2 sl - } 
calcd Upon tO GO SO Pliis was tt 


Le SOUTCE 
of agitation now complained of by the hon. 
Gentleman —they originated it in’ then 
Brunswick Lodges. What other object 
had this agitation, than to put down civil 
relic ; The able and ta 
lented representative of the party in the 
HTouse, the right hon, the Reeorder of the 
city of Dublin—and he fully admitted both 
his talents and ability—had made obsery- 
ations in that House, imputing to Catho- 
not for the blood of Pro- 
at least for the blood of Protest- 


and ious hberty ? 


lies a desire, if 


testants, 


intism. ‘The Government then had made 

Privy Counetlor of this maker of wild 
discount to shew their anxiety to govern 
freland with Epa ty lity. Andfrom whence 


y selected the ir other Privy Coun 
cillors and public but from that 
party which had domineered, in Ireland, 
for 600 years—and they then thought that 
they had discovered a mode of quieting 
Ireland? Tle had been informed, and it 
it was necessary, he could prove it at the 
bar of the Tlouse, that the Lord Lieute- 


nant had | nto govern Ireland on 


oliicers, 


Wnaertane 


| (rar (Te principle He had b en so in 
} } 
lformed, and he believed it to be the ease. 
| . . 
| nt | cared m is far as lis arvument 
} } ! 
ly l iif th, etl rit was the case Ol 
| , 
| th Was there not, howe er, On shont 
' 1 
Ol ¢ \ fatiron tre ry (} Vi Lod Hil 
. ? ; > 
Froland, uth heard of tl iCCCSSIOn 
e 4] 7 

ol Ul | Ministers to of] Was 
1 a t H t 7 +! re a} } 
} tui tO r Snore trom tial party, When 
| ' 
| 


they heard that the Gallant Officer oppo 
site (Colonel Perceval) was selected to fill 
a hich office connected with the Govern- 
ment? It would not be said that he had 
superior qualitications, for that office, to 
these who sat around him, although he 


ee Eis Me j 
was fully their equal; yet it would appear 


that he had been selected merely because 
he belonved to this socicty. Did not this 
party 1 ise, before the eyes of the Lord 
Licutenant, in the Dublin Theatre, an 
Orange flac, on which were inscribed the 


words ** No Popery -” and vet no steps 
were taken to censure their proceedings, 


orto mark a disapproval of their conduct ? 


themselves at the head of those who came | What would the House have said, if a flag 
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with the motto “ No Protestantism,” had 
been exhibited in the presence of the 
meanest magistrate in England ¢ Would 


it not have rung with the indignant cries 
which the insult would have called forth ? 
In England, a magistrate would instantly 
be removed. from the bench, who said he 
was a member of an illegal association ; 
yet the Lord Mayor of Dublin declared 
that he was an Orangeman, and that he 
gloried in the name, and notwithstanding 
this, he was visited and complimented by 
the King’s representative. ‘This Corpora- 
tion resembled that of London, io the 
name of its officers, and at the present 
moment, the High Sheriff of London was 
a Catholic. Such was the spirit of Pro- 
testantism in this country, but what was 
the case in Ireland? So long since as the 
year 1792, the corporation of Dublin was 
enabled to admit Catholics as freemen, 
and the late statute admitted them to all 
other corporate offices. From 1792, how- 
ever, not a single Catholic had been ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the corporation. 
For forty-three years, notwithstanding th 
removal of the legal disabilities, not 
ele Catholic had been admitted as a free- 
man, and yet the legal adviser of the cor- 
poration had, this year, been made a Privy 
Councillor. Talk not to him, see of be- 
ing impartial and free from party influence, 
when they gave every species “of supps rt 
to the cruel faction that domineered in his 
unhappy country. Let not the House be 
deceived, that 
Ings, which he had alluded to, 
for idle 


justice 


a SIn- 


the meet- 
were 
tea-table associations GOSSIP. The 
administration of deeply 
fected by the proc edine’s at these plae Ss, 
What justice had 
pect, when be saw arrayed against him an 
Orange sheriff, an Orange prosecutor, and 
an Orange jury encouraged and upheld 
by such leaders? Let the majority of that 
House continue the present Government 
in office for a few months, and they would 
give to Ireland another generation of par- 
tial judges; they would continue the party 
sheriffs and the party juries, who per- 
jured themselves for the sake of protecting 
those with whom they were associated. 
* Remain,” (continued thehon. and learned 
Gentleman)—‘‘ Remain in office, do; let 
your majority or your minority keep you 
m, but for three months, and see what a 
fruitful harvest of crime you will reap. 
He had been told, that they ought to look 
to the character of the Lord-lieutenant, 


with supposing 
mere 


was al- 
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who had voted often for the concession of 
the Catholic claims. How many men, 
however, had voted for the Catholic claims 
who were anything but constant supporters 
of religious liberty! Did not some who 
were now regarded as chosen specimens 
of Orangeism lend their aid to carry that 
measure? The right hon, Secretary for 
the Ilome Department had disclaimed any 
connection with the Orangemen of I[re- 
land. flis conduct had been so pellucid, 
that his declaration would surprise the 
whole of the Orangemen of Ireland. The 
right hon, Gentleman was regarded as the 
child and eh: ampion of irish, Orangeisin ; 
and however he might disclaim. shew 
society, he would ever be regarded as 
attached to the principles of ‘the body. 
The country must soon be made acquainted 
with the line of policy intended to be pur- 
sued by the present ‘Government; and it 
would then be whether the just 
expectations of the people would be ful- 
filled. The [fouse would have to determine 
whether, after four years of improved go- 
vernment, Ireland was again to be ruled 
by that system which had existed for so 
many nturi s. He was not. satisfied 
with the conduct of the late Government 
on many points, and, above all, on the 
selection of many of their officers. He 
repeatedly warned the late Government 
against the want of care manifested in the 
selection of their instruments. Above all, 
he indignantly denounced the selection of 
late Attorney-General, for he knew 


seen, 


} 
the 


| that that learned person would make himself 


sanything but 
regretted that the 
for Staflordshire was 
as he would have 1 
minded him of the caution he then gavi 
the Government. Where was the Whig 
Attorney-General—had he not become 
the Attorney-General of their successors 
in office? In perfect consistency with 
the whole of his previous life, he had pur- 
sued this course, for he had always dis- 
tinguished himself as the opponent of 
civil and religious liberty. The hon. 
Member for Donegal said, that he did 
not belong to an Orange Lodge, although 
he highly approved of the principles ‘of 
the excellent men who formed them. 
He (Mr. O’Connell), however, would ask 
what those men had ever done for the 
people of England? Mad that party ever 
supported a liberal measure? Conld the 
Dissenters believe that they would support 


al course. He 
right hon, Member 


not in the tiflouse, 
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the claims of that numerous class? Was 
it not notorious that the Orangemen had 
ever been the strongest opponents of the 
liberties of the Protestant Dissenters? Ffe 
would ask the whether they 
did not oppose the Reform Bill in all 

Not only were they 
opponents of that measure, 


Orange Lodges 


Keformers, 
stages ? ung ualific d 
hut t]) 


endeavoured to mix up re ‘livious fanaticism | as 


with other feelings, and to bring them 
forward in opposition to it. Had 
shown themse Ive s on all occasions to be 
the enemics of education, and had they 
not charged those who advocated a liberal 
system of education, with being actuated 
hy the wish to mutilate the Seriptures ? 
Many Gentlemen 
him for the conduct he had 
he did not regret it. They vitup rated 
those who continued agitation in frel 

and they were just 
to lead to it asa natural result. The right 
hon. Baronet had stated, that he was 
anxious to carry on the Government with 
impartiality, but he had, connected with 
him in office, those who were members of 
the faction that had so long misgoverned 
Ireland. The right hon. Baronet had 
taken Orangemen into his councils, but 
he conte nded, that no lawyer could justify 
the Orange system, or show the legality 
of such societies. No man could dispute 
that now— indeed he was sure the opposite 
side would at once adimit them to be illegal 
socicties when they read the Act to which 
he had referred in the early part of his 
speech. He regretted the that had 
been pursued, because he feared that it 
would excite agitation of the worst cha- 
racter, with all its attendant evils. 


opposite had assailed 
pursued, but 


a 


pursuing the cours 


course 


ar 
pee Vo, 


no!”| He repeated, that it would exciti 
agitation and crime: misgovernment and 
oppression would again excite White- 
boyism, and lead to the commission of 


crimes which must be abhorrent to every 
human being. Who chiefly suffered by 
this species of agitation? Of 
of persons were those chiefly 
and massacred by the iyhgrse oh 
the Protestant landlord or the 


vhat cl iSs 
murdered 
Not 


-rotestant 


tenant, but the Catholic Didier’ and the 
Catholic peasantry were generally the 


victims. An atrocious attempt to commit 
murder lately occurred in the county of 
Limerick. A respectable gentleman, Mr. 
R. Ryan, was assailed on the high road 
by two miscreants who fired blunderbusse: 
at him and his servant, and who supposed 
they had succeeded in killing him. ‘This 
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Magistrate, 
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sentleman was a Catholic 


much respected—-was a near relation of 


hi = ind 


attairs, 


took an active part in Catholic 
This person, however, 


falling a victim to those who had been 
| driven to desperation by Orange landlords, 
who knew that tl Cy could escape by 
y | pursuing such a system of Government 
had been carried on for such a period 

1h I t | ind, and white h, hie fi ire dl, Was about 
to be revived if itation were desirable 
to him, the course now pursued by the 
Government would do more to encourage 
it than any other th it could be adopt d, 
and therefore it was not his interest to 
throw anv i npe diment in their w \y. Ile 
feared that he had t1 sp d too long on 
the attent of the Hiouse, but he had been 
led to do so by the Spe ech of the rioht 
on. Daronet Ife warned the richt hon, 
Crontleman of the consequences of receiv- 


| of that night’ 


r answers to bodies 


nie Ad 


1 
such us 


dlresses, or eiyin 
those which had been the subject 
cautioned 
the right hon. (the Secretary for the Home 

that if he (Mr. Goulburn) 


‘ussion. Te 


ee 
S aise 


De partment), 


had sent an answer to an Orange Address 


officer 


he had been guilty of a misde- 
Fee No, 20, no !**} Ile was pre- 
The Act stated, that 


to Ireland, 
meanor. 
pared to show this. 


‘any person who, after the expiration of 


nm days next aftet the « xpiration of 
all directly or indirectly main- 


fourte: 
this Act, sh 


tain correspondence or intercourse with 
any such society, association, brotherhood, 
committee, lo dy eC, club or confederaey 
or with any division, branch lodge, com- 


mittee 


treasurer, 


, or other select body, president, 
other 
or member thereof, as shall 
Senet se an unlawful combina- 


} - . 
secretary, decelerate, Oo! 
such, 


| 1 
be qaqeeinea wv 


tlon and conspira y.” Did not this prove 
that the correspond nt of an Orange Lodge 
in Trela s guilty of a misdemeanor ? 
if the rl a ho . Gent! eman had s sent an 
inswer to Ircland, let him avow it and 
hame t Lodge. He would accept the 


offer of the gallant Colonel, as to the 
declaration and test of the Orange Lodges 


and then, if any correspondence took 
place, they cone try the question. But 
it would be folly jor him to atte mpt to get 


ill of indictment from the Grand Jury 
of Dublin—-they never would find such a 
bill. Even if the Government brought 
those who were guilty of such an offenes 


to ‘nak they oul be defeated, as they 
were hefore; for the Sheriti of Dublin 
would again get an Orange Jury to defeat 
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the prosecution. <A law had passed to 
make all the King’s subjects equal, as re- 
garded their relizious opinions, and yet 
the members of this C orporation had had 
the audacity to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between different classes, and to con- 
spire to beard the King’s Government. 
What would the gallant Colonel, 
those who acted with him, say to a body 
of the Catholic nobility and gentry forming 
themselves into and holding 


Orange Lodges 


societies, 
Lodges, 
should belong to them? Wonld not such 
conduct excite the abhorrence of the good 
sense of the country, and rouse the indig- 

nation of all Burope ? And yet what had 


been the conduct of the Orange Lodves 
in Ireland? Tle would merely refer the 
House to one of many testimo ynials he had 


to the conduet of the 
Lord Viscount 
Grand Jury 


in his possession, as 
Orangemen of leciad. 
Cosford, in his address to the 
of the county Armagh, had said, 
secret, that a persecution, accompanicd 
with all the circumstances of ferocious 
cruelty, which have all ages distin- 
guished that dreadful calamity, is now 
raging in this county. Neither nor 
sex, nor even acknowledged innocence as 
to any guilt in the late “disturbances, is 
sufficient to excite merey, much less to 
afford protection. The only crime which 
the wretched objects of this persecution 
are charged with is a crime, indeed, of 
easy proof—it is simply a profession of 
the Roman Catholic faith, 


a re ) 
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and | 


i ness of 
. | 
and declaring that no Protestant | 


i the 


‘Tt is no | 
| anxious wish 


or an intimate | 


connexion re a person professing this | 


faith. A lawless banditti have constituted 


themselves judges of this new species of | 


delinquency, and the sentence they have | 
| the time of 
their patience wearied, with discussions of 


denounced is equally concise and terrible. 
It is nothing less than a confiscation of 
all property, and an immediate banishment. 
It would be extremely painful, and surely 
unnecessary, to detail the horrors that 
attend the execution of so rude and _ tre- 
mendous a proscription—a_ proseription 
that certainly exceeds, in the comparative 
number of those whom it consigns to ruin 
and misery, every example that ancient 
and modern history ean supply: for where 
have we heard, or in what story of human 
cruelties, have we read, of more than half 
the inhabitants of a populous country 
deprived, at one blow, of the means as 


well as of the fruits of their industry, 
and driven, in the midst of an inclement 
season, to seek a shelter for themselves 


and then helpless families where chanec 


| 


} 
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may guide them? This is no exaggerated 
picture of the horrid scenes now acting in 
this county; yet, surely, it is sufficient to 
awaken sentiments of compassion and in- 
dignation in the coldest bosoms, These 
horrors are now acting with impunity. 
The spirit: of vino justice (without 
which law. is better than an 
instrument of tyranny) ‘has for a time dis 
appeared in this county, and the supine- 
the Magistracy of Armagh is 
bi come a common topic of converss ition 


noth ng 


in every corner of the kingdom.”—This 
was no exaggerated picture of the pre- 
sent state of the north of Ireland. ‘The 


horrors thus eloquently described were 
now acting with pg and the law 
of the land was dai y violated without 
interferenee of i constituted au- 
thorities. The conduct of the Magis- 
tracy of Armagh, on a recent occasion, 
had been a topic of observation in every 
part of the kingdom. [ft had been his 
to conciliate, and he had 
been taunted with his attempts to do so. 
He had spent five years in this attempt. 


He had exerted himself to get an act of 


justice done to the Grand Master of the 
Orangemen, and had, after great difficulty, 
succeeded in inducing the Government to 
reconsider the subject; and what was the 
treatment he had experienced from this 
body in return ¢ In conclusion, he would 
tell them, that if the Government were 
determined to persevere in the course 
which it appeared they had commenced, 
he proplesied——and it would be no futile 
prophesy- that their proceedings in Ire- 
land would be most disastrous. 

Mr. Shaw said, he was aware how much 
the House was wasted, and 


that nature; more partaking of the cha- 
racter of a personal Ivish wrangle, than 
calculated to lead to any profitable result ; 
he had, however, been so personally al- 
luded to, and so much personal abuse 
poured upon friends whom he esteemed 
and valued, that he was persuaded the 
House would bear with him for a short 
time in reply to the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. With regard to the 
Question in point of form before the 
House, it was not the real object of the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheil,) 
nor of the discussion which followed it; 
no one doubted that, when congratulatory 


addresses, re speetfully worded, were pre- 


' sented to his M; ayesty from tcidvidie: ils de- 


‘w 
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scribing themselves as they might, that | forsooth ! seemed quite shocked at the 


such addresses should be acknowledged 
as having been graciously received. Some 


hon. Members opposite would probably be | 
disappointed, if he did not enter into aj 
choked bya 


justification of Orange societies; now, for 


his own part, he never had belonged to | 
any political society or association in his life | 
—-he never had encouraged them—and, if | 


his individual opinion were of any import- 
ance, he never even had approved of them 
-—but then he must say, that was a very dil- 
ferent thing from their being illegal; they 
never had been pronounced illegal by a com- 
petent authority, and the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman(Mr. O'Connell) that night, 
had entirely failed to prove their legality ; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had con- 
founded a sign with a test, and if the 
sign by which Members of that body knew 
each other rendered it illegal, that must 
equally apply to Freemasons, Fri ndly 
Brothers, and all other societies where 
such signs existed; whatever his own 
opinion might be, he could not but feel a 
deference for the opinion of those who dif- 
fered from him in that respect, and he was 
bound to say, that some of the most es- 
timable and worthiest men in Ireland were 
Members of Orange lodges, who would not 
for a moment continue so, if they believed 
them to be illegal—men who regarded 
these societies as merely dcfensive—who 
intended no offence by them, and he would 
add, that it was not easy for English gen- 
tlemen, unacquainted with the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, to form a just 
opinion on the subject; what might apply 
to a natural and wholesome state of svo- 
ciety, might be very inapplicable to the 
present distempered condition of Ireland. 
[Cheers from Mr. O'Connell.] If he 
rightly understood the cheer of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. O’Connell), 
his answer to it was, that it ill became 
those to complain of the symptoms, who 
he (Mr. Shaw) sincerely believed had been 
the cause of the disorder. [ft was really 
too much for common sense and ordinary 
patience to endure, that hon. Members 
opposite should now come forward to de- 
nounce political and exclusive associations, 
who had, all their lives, been the instiga- 
tors and promoters of them, \ye! 
who had lived, and moved, and had their 
very being in them. [ Continued cheering, 
in which Mr. O'Connell joined.| The 
hon. and learned Geatleman (continued 
Mr. Shaw), cheers —his delicate nerves, 





notion of an exclusive society, Or one even 
bordering on illegality; this reminds one 
of the old story of the giant, who lived all 
his life upon windmills, and was at length, 


morsel of fresh butter: the 


hon. Grentleman, whose boast it has eve 
been, that | ‘ the father of the Roman 
Catholic Assce iation, C0 HOMINE, € xclusive, 


Lat the shadow of an exclusive 
hon. Member 
eCh- 


society. The trath ts, the 
acts such various characters—is so 
tirely different in and out of this House, 
that it is no wonder the House is imposed 
Would the House believe 


. 1 
last few weeks, I 


upon by him. . 
that within the 


hon. Gentleman, 


myself, 
when address 


? 


heard the 


ing his own constituents, and turning toa 
large body of Oranvemen who wer present 
ima particular part of the court-house, re- 
ferring at the time to his favourite topic of 


assure them that he 
their being Orane« 


a Rey f the Union, 


had no obye ction to 

men; that it was ot ly those foreign Saxons 
(or such expre sslon, speaking ol 
Euglishmen), who tried to sow dissension 
between Orangemen and Roman Catho- 
lics; that beforethe Union, Roman Catho- 
lics used to join cordially with Orangemen 
in commemorating the birth day of King 
William, and that, please God, after its 
repeal, he (Mr. O'Connell) would walk arm 
in arm, with his brother Orangemen round 


Some 


King William’s statue in College-green, 
and, suiting the action to the word, 


hon. Gentleman marched on the 


from which he was speaking at the 
to the step, that he and the Orangemen 
would together perambulate King Wil 
liam’s statue, when “ the odious Union was 
repealed.” Well, not three days passed 
after that scene of acting—when the hon, 
Gentleman called that very body of men 
whom he was then trying to cajole, ‘ abase, 
brutal, bloody, cowardly faction” — and 
then, indeed, he deplores that there should 
be any party animosity kept up in Ireland, 
So with respect to the toast of “the glo- 
rious mm: mory,” about which the hon. 
Gentleman and his friends complain so 
bitterly, as calculated to exasperate the 
feelings of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman reviles them for it 
in their absence, and when they are present 


Roman Catholies; 


encourages them by his own example 
to drink if. {*‘ No, no!” from Mr 
O'Connell], Will the hon. Gentleman 


did so at Sheriff Secott’s in 
riff Seott at the 


deny that he 
Paublin hye 


time be ne 
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considered to favour the Repeal Ques- 
tion ?—or that at a dinner at Drogheda 
where the hon. Gentleman presided-- 
called to promote the Repeal of the 
Union, and at which many Orange- 
men attended—the hon. Gentleman not 
only proposed the toast of ‘the glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory, of the great 
and good King William’ but said he 
would not be satisfied unless he drank it 
in Boyne water, and sent for a bucket 
of water from the river Boyne, (which 
washes the town of Drogheda), for that 
purpose. The hon. Gentleman said, all 
the legal appointments in Treland under 
the present Government have been 
“Orange,” knowing perfectly well at the 
time that not one of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed has the slightest connection with 
Orangeism—first, the Attorney-General, 
an eminent public officer, who was acting 
under the late Government, and merely 
continued in office by the present; then 
the Solicitor-General.— He defied the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell), or any Gen- 
tleman who supported him, to stake his 
reputation as a lawyer, or his word as a 
gentleman, by denying that Mr. Penne- 
father was in every respect pre-cminently 
qualified for the highest office in his pro- 
fession; again, the two Assistant-Bar- 
risters—than whom there could not be two 
more respectable or competent men found 
at the bar; the hon. Gentleman passes 
one by, merely calling his an Orange ap- 
pointment, probably because that gentle- 
man was supposed to be of what are 
termed liberal politics, and comes to Mr. 
Robinson, with respect to whom the hon, 
Gentleman states three facts, all unfounded 
—first, that he was the nephew of Lord 
Farnham, Mr. Robinson being no relation 
of Lord Farnham; when that was con- 
tradicted, the hon. Gentleman said, “ oh, 
then he was moral agent to Lady Farn- 
ham” (without dwelling upon the indeli- 
cacy of such a reference to a lady who 
was dead, whose eminent virtues and ex- 
alted character had, tn an almost un- 
paralleled degree, adorned the society in 
which she moved)—the answer is, that 
Mr. Robinson was never in the employ- 
ment of either Lord or Lady Farnham ; 
and thirdly, the hon. Gentleman had that 
night accused Mr. Robinson of being of 
the Orange faction; whereas, he had 
never been connected, as he (Mr. Shaw) 
believed, with any political society; and 
one fact he knew, that to avoid even the 
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appearance of being a party man, Mr. 


Robinson had not voted for him (Mr. 
Shaw) atthe last contested election in the 
University of Dublin; the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. O’Connell) had then alluded, 

terms of reproach, to his (Mr. Shaw’s) 
being made a_ privy councillor, now, 
whether or not he was worthy of that 
honour, it was not for him to discuss; he 
might, however, be permitted to say, that 
he had neither solicited nor expecte d it: 
but as it was the habit of the hon. and 
learned Member, and some of those who 
sat near him, to accuse him (Mr. 
agitation—sorry as he was to oecupy a 
moment of the time of the louse in a 
matter personal to himself-—yet as he saw 
the hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
O’Dwyer) in his place, he would entreat 
the House to give him their attention to 
one instance as a specimen of the courage 
with which some hon. Members would 
plunge into facts of which they knew no- 
thing, rather than not purchase notoriety 
on any terms. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Dwyer) had _ stated, without any provo- 
cation on his (Mr. Shaw’s) part, that 
agitation had made him a judge, a Member 
of Parliament, and had since procured for 
him honours of which he was unworthy: 
as to what had occurred since he entered 
political life, that might be 
opinion, so that he would not say a word 
upon that point, but simply confine him- 
sclf to matter of fact ; the hon. Gentleman 


| (Mr. O'Dwyer) then asserted, that it was 


by agitation he (Mr. Shaw) had made 
himself a judge and a Member of Parlia- 
ment; now he (Mr. Shaw) declared, upon 
his honour as a gentleman, (and when he 
did so, he appealed with as much confi- 
dence to every Gentleman on the other 
side of the House as his own for credit,) 
that up to the period of his obtaining his 
present judicial office, and from thence to 
the Dissolution of Parliament, which led 
to his return, as Member for Dublin, he 
had never interfered in polities, nor been 
concerned in any matter to which agitation 
could attach, more than the child unborn. 
Perhaps, however, the hon. Gentleman 
would say that his(Mr. Shaw’s) father had 
been an agitator before that in Dublin 
politics ; with the permission of the House 
he would mention, that shortly before he 
was appointed Reeorder of Dublin, an 
important event had occurred in his father’s 
political life ; he had lost the honour of 
representing the city of Dublin, which he 


Shaw) of 


matter of 
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and-twenty years —and was it by an 
act of agitation he had lost it? No! 
—It was notorious he had lost it 
by voting in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Claims. Now he did not charge 
the hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
O'Dwyer) with stating that which he 
knew to be untrue, but he did say, that 
hon. Members should not make bold as- 
sertions, affecting the characters and feel- 
ings of others, when they were utterly and 
entirely ignorant of the subject on which 
they spoke ; he would only add, that he 
was not aware of having ever, either in or 
out of that House, made a personal allusion 
to the hon. Member for Drogheda; he 
should take no farther notice of any ob- 
servation that hon. Member should make 
of him, but close the subicet with this one 
observation, that while the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, O'Dwyer) had shown entire 
ignorance of the cause of his (Mr. Shaw’s) 
holding a judicial office, he had no doubt 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. O'Dwyer) 
constantly kept in sight the fact of his hold- 
ing such an office, when, without the least 


provocation on his part, the hon. and learn- | 


ed Member so frequentlysingled him out for 
personal attack. ‘To return to the charges 
of the hon. Member for Dublin. —Who was 


there, not immediately, and at the time, of 


his own party, that did not fall under his 
vituperation ? Lord Wellesley — Lord 
Anglesey—Lord Stanley—as well as the 
distinguished Nobleman who now held the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland-—and 
the hon. Member stated, that Lord Had- 
dington had been heard to say, that Ireland 
must be governed on Orange principles ; 
he could, from the mouth of the Lord 
Lieutenant himself, give the most direct 
and unqualified contradiction to that state- 
ment--but the truth was, every one and 
everything was “ Orange,” in the estima- 
tion of the hon. Member, that did not 
exactly conform to his arbitrary will; 
the hon. and learned Member had lately 
said, that he divided all Ireland into 
“Orangemen” and ‘ Christians,” and 
among the “ Christians” he classed none 
but his own servile adherents; while, in 
the opposite ranks, he classes, for example, 
“the Orange Knight of Kerry” -—yes, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman called the 
Knight of Kerry “* Orange,” well knowing 
that that worthy and accomplished een- 
tleman was all his life opposed to Orange- 


ism, and had, for twenty-five years, sepa- - 
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rated himself from his friends and from 
ofice—to give his active and unwearied 
support to Catholic Emancipation; and 
why did the hon. Member call him 
Orange? In order that he might point 
out those who voted for him as objects of 
assassination; and that was the hon. 
Member’s freedom of  election.—{ Mr. 
O'Connell called upon the Speaker to s ay, 
whether such language were orderly ? 

The Speaker hope .d the right hon. Gen 
tleman would not persist in using such 
language. 

Mr. Shaw: Sir, T at once submit to 
your correction. | withdraw my inference 
and will simply state the fact; the hon, 
Gentleman public ‘ly announced, — that 
‘whatever miscreant Catholic voted for 
the Orange Knight of Kerry, should have 
‘a death’s head and cross bones painted 
over his door.’” I know not what con- 
struction Englishmen may put upon this 
expression, but I am well aware, consi- 
dering by whom and to whom it was ad- 
dressed, what meaning it was intended to 
convey, and did convey, in Ireland. 
Would the hon. Gentleman, who has 
talked so much of honest jurors this night, 
venture to submit the construction § of 
those words to any twelve honest men 
upon their oaths? Would he submit 
them to the opinion of the distinguished 
Roman Catholic Nobleman who is the 
Licutenant of his own county? Were | 
to mention Lord Kenmare’s opinion, | 


should run the risk of being again out of 


order—and, good God! Sir, how long is 
the peace of a country to be sacrificed to 
the ambition of one man? and is he to be 
suffered to enrich himself upon the crimes 
and the penury of his infatuated country- 
men? ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had animadverted upon the composition 
of the Government-—of his (Mr. Shaw’s) 
right hon. friends below him, and the 
nature of their supporters; he thought 
he might very fairly retort upon those on 
the opposite side, and he would serious sly 
ask the noble lord (Lord John Russell) if 
he thought he could consistently and 
honourably descend from the high station 
he held at the head of the Whig aristo- 
cracy in the country and that House, and 
coalesce with the hon. Member for Dublin 
and his followers? Did the noble Lord 
suppose that the House or the country 
forgot that the last Session of Parliament 
commenced by the noble Tord and his 


colleagues putting it into the mouth of 
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his Majesty to denounce, almost by name, 
the hon. and learned Member, attributing 
the insubordination that prevailed in fre- 
land to the practices used by him to pro- 
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duce disaffection to the state, deploring 
the ruimonus consequences to the deluded 
instruments of agitation, and ealling upon 
wll the loyal and weil-affected subjects of 
the King to unite with the Government in 
putting an end to the excitement and 
violenee caused by the individual (all but 
named in the King’s speech) with whom 
the Members of that very Government are 
now uniting in factiously opposing the 
i 


present Government. Then, as tothe Re- 


peal of the Unions did not the Members 
of the Inte Government declare, that evil 
war would be preferable ; that they would 
it to the death,” and treat it as 
bordering on treason to the state; yet, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, at the very 
meeting at which he settled the prelimina- 
ries of the present coalition, announcing 
that the new Ministry was to be composed 
of one-third altered Whigs, and = two- 
-thirds Radicals, and that he would be a 
member of the Administration, stated, 
that while he would not introduce, for the 
present, the Repeal Question, but con- 
fine himself to “ routing the enemy,” yet, 
in the same speech, he declared that 
“it was the strongest conviction of his 
mind, and the most determined decision 
of his judgment, that nothing could 
eventually secure Ireland, but a Par- 
liament in College-green.” And at 
another meeting the same day, declared, 
that he continue “to agitate 
at all events.” The whole burden of ihe 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech was 
“The Repeal of the Union.”—waking or 
sleeping he told them that it was the 
darling object of his mind.—He = said, 
that they had met ‘to register a vow 
before high Heaven to Repeal the Union.” 
In the same speech the hon. and learned 
Gentleman treated Catholic Emancipation 
and Parliamentary Reform as but means 
to that end—and said that his hopes 
would never be accomplished, nor his la- 
hours completed, till he “beheld the 
Union prostrate in the dust.” Was this 
then one of those principles in which the 
noble Lord considered, as he said the other 
night, that one part of the coalition thinks 
the other goes only “too slow,” and the 
other only regards them as “ too impa- 

* Was their difference merely in 


tient, 
point of time? and were they agreed in 


resist 


or 


vould 
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the principle? Let the House then look to 
what was the bearing of the hon. Member 
during the last Session to those upon whom 
he was now ready to lavish the honied ac- 
cents of his praise and approbation ; why, 
the entire vocabulary (and it is no scanty 
one) of his vituperation was poured upon 
them.-— He recollected one short letter, 
which he had before quoted, written ia 
June or July last, after the Cabinet had 
been, as hon. Members at the other side 
said, purged of the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Laneashire, and his) Friends—he 
heheved it contained fewer lines than ex 
pressions such as these applied to. the 
Lord (Lord John Russell) and his 


audacious and nnbecile 


noble 
collearnes—** an 
Ministry” — a base and atrocious Whic 
‘a contemptible and drivelling 
Administration” tyrants’ -- 

‘the bane of treland”— calling upon the 
Irish people to resist their tyranny, and 
‘scorn the instruments of Whig despot- 
ism.” = =«Were these the seeds of that con 

cord which seemed now gathering? If 
the noble Lord knew but all, he had not 
much reason to be proud of his new con 

quest. ‘The noble Lord must not indulge 
the fond hope that he was wooing the 
first love of the hon. Member for Dublin; 
the thin veil of modesty which covered 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
present motives must not deceive the noble 
Lord, or induce him to think that he was 
winnine the maiden virtues of the hon. 
Gentleman. The noble Lord was receiv- 
ing but the refuse of his political oppo- 
nents—the alliance had been over and over 
again protlered to and repudiated by 
them. Frequently during the last Session 
had the hon. Member (Mr. O’Connell) 
openly said to him (Mr, Shaw) and many 
others, “‘now is your time to join us to 
oust those despicable Whigs; better have 
Tories, who will be at least candid and 
straight-forward, than such double-deal- 
ing miscreants as these Whigs.” Under 
those circumstances, will the noble Lord, 
from any feeling of wounded ambition or 
party resentment, condescend to means 
for the annoyance of his political oppo- 
nents, which under similar circumstances 
they rejected 2—and without a reasonable 
hope of reinstating his own party in office, 
stoop—for the mere purpose of vexation 
to a rival party—to a course which that 
rival party had, when a similar opportunity 
presented itselfto them, considered Incon- 
sistent with their honour and thei duty 
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Then as to the state of Ireland—he (Mr. 
Shaw) entreated the serious consideration 
of the House. He would depreeate as 
much as any man that the divisions = 
difficulties of that coun try should be left 
to contending parties there to settle —he 
desired favour for no party, but an equa it 
administration of justice to all, He did 
not contend that any class was pian » 
ble: and let all that violated the laws 
meet their just punishment; but this he 
must say, that if hon. Members, at the 
other side, dragged forward 
indiscretions or 
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whatever 
excesses had been com- 
mitted by Oranwemen, there was abundant 
store for recrimination at his side of th 
House. Tle would not then mention any 
of the various cases ene presented the m- 
selves to his mind, 
terror and intimidation which was spread 
by the other party during the late. 
but if hon. Gentlemen at the caciaiis 
side provoked him to it, he would confine 
his selection of proofs to instances of the 
treatment of Roman Catholic voters by 
Roman Catholics. From those alone he 
could cover the ‘Table of that House with 
well authenticated documents, affording 
evidence of the direst persecution by 
Roman Catholic clergymen and agitators 
against Roman Catholic voters, that ever 
disvraced a civilized community. All he 
required for Ireland was a moderate, 
settled, and firm government. [le would 
not then touch upon the question in 
regard to England; there, there might 
possibly be room for a ditlerence of opi- 
nion; but, as regarded Treland, time 
pressed too hard, and circumstances were 
too urgent, to admit of any game of party 
tactics. The question there was hourly 
impending, whether we were to haye, as 
our permanent lot, peace or agitation— 
anarchy or any form of Government—- 


» prove the universal 


le i tiows ‘ 


, 


security for property, ora general scramble | 


safety for our lives and families — or the 
hourly apprehension of the turking assassin 
or the midnight murderer, instigated by 
selfish and sordid agitators | Cheers from 
Mr. O'Connell.) Mr. Shaw turning to 
him (Mr. O’Connell), then added with 
great emphasis and warmth) yes! the 
question in short is this. The 


Englis! 
nation must decide it, and very soon, 


whether in Ireland we are to enjoy the | 


common rights and rational liberties of 
British freemen or wear the heaviest 
yoke that ever slavery imposed —the tron 
despotism of a single dictator, wielding, 
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with irresistible sway, 
pose, the 


for iba al 
and the physical force 
of an ignorant and deluded saaiiaie: 

Mr. O'Connell said, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr 


passions 


Shaw ) had riven | 
him (Mr. O’Conneil) in connexion with 
what he would desertbe to be disturbances 
red to ask hr 


asinele assault or offenee 


in Kerry, he beg 0 if he were 


aware that not 


ainst the law was committed during his 
(1 ‘Mr. O'Connell’s) nvass, or since? It 
he have not heard of any assault or of 


fence being committed, he requested him 
to ask the hon. Member for Coleraine (A1 
derman Copeland) the extent of outrage 
committed, on os other hand, by the 
Orangemen in that part of Treland,. 
; with the 
the House T will answer th 


| 
the hon. Gentleman yw 


Mr. Shaw: Sir, permission of 


question of 





» word 
comment: he asks meif Tam aware ot 
one single fault or offence against the law 
that was committed in the county of Kerr V; 
since the Election? = | 
been assured, Sir, on the highest 
authority —and I believe-—that, imme- 
diately before the Kerry election, the hon. 
and Jearned gentleman (Mr. O’Con nell) 
himself went to the house of a man of the 
name of David Murphy, a Roman Catho- 
lic trader in the town of Killarney—asked 
him not to vote for the Knight of Kerry 
and, upon Murphy assuring iia that he 
would, the hon. Gentleman then said he 
would draw a cross befor 
that he shonld feel the CONSEQUENCES 5 
shortly after which the house of this Mur 
phy was broken into, and he was violently 
assaulted. 

Mr. O'Connell; I declare, Sir, solemnty, 
'in the presence of the God that shall 
| judge me, that the whole story is utterly 
false. 

Mr. O'Dwyer felt himself called upon 
some remarks to the 
the speech of the right hon. Member 
who last spoke under the umbrageons 
protection of the ‘Treasury Bench. He 
should first thank the hon. and learn- 
cd Member for informing him and the 
Hfouse, that the right hon. Member held 
a judicial office. He was sure, that 
there was very little of judicial de- 
meanour in the exhibition which = the 
right hon. Gentleman had just made, to 
i sugevest the fact to the recollection of the 
pees The House would now under- 

vl Seige — of calmness and tem- 
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his door, and 
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Irish Judge, The right hon. Member had 
been pleased to intimate, that he (Mr, 
O'Dwyer) had been encouraged to come 
into personal collision with him. He did 
not think, that this was a very judicial 
observation. He would dismiss this sub- 
jeet, and he would apply himself to the 
observations of the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin, who spoke of the 
disturbed state of society in Ireland; of 
the impossibility of governing that coun- 
try by ordinary means, and then attempt- 
ing to invoke English prejudices, had ad- 
verted to the desire of the popular party 
in Ireland for a Repeal of the Union. It 
was truce, that there was a distempered 
state of society in Ireland; that must be 
a distempered state of society when the 
ascendancy of a faction over the people 
was encouraged by authority; but with 
regard to the impossibility of governing 
Ireland by ordinary means—to say this, 
was the cant of faction. Englishmen 
were too clear sighted to believe, that 
measures of just Government would have 
less influence on the Irish people than the 
rest of the human kind. The Irish re- 
sembled all other men—they hated and 
they resisted oppression and injustice, and 
they were right to do so, and this was the 
real complaint of the faction against the 
people; but there would be no people 
more easily subdued by kindness, vor 
more quickly won over to the support of 
a Government than the people of Ireland, | 
if they were treated with benevolence and } 
sound policy. Englishmen he hoped | 
were not to be easily excited by alarms 
of the Union being in danger, if the 
Orange party in Ireland were not encou- 
raged and sustained. Why did the peo- 
ple of Ireland seek for Repeal? Because 
the Government had ever preferred to 
rule Treland through a faction, than to 
eovern by means of the people’s love. 
The cry for the Repeal of the Union 
gained more strength in Ireland during 
the disastrous Administration of the no- 
ble Lord (Lord Stanley), who sat on the 
opposite Bench, than by all the efforts of 
the Member for Dublin. He had ever 
asserted, that he believed the people of 
Ireland were not carried away by an ab- 
stract dislike to the union with England, so 
much as by the conviction, which had 
been too frequently justified by facts, that 
the faction in Ireland was preferred to 
Ireland herself in the estimation of Ene- 
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people of Treland received full justice 
from an Imperial Parliament, they would 
be satisfied. At all events, the prescrip- 
tion of the Member for the University of 
Dublin, which recommended a Govern- 
ment to be conducted on his principles, 
was not the remedy to correct any desire 
that might exist for a separate legislation 
in freland, The hon. Member, to whom 
he should once more advert, had denied 
that he had been elevated by political 
agitation. Without meaning to be offen- 
sive to the hon. Member, he would re 

peat, that he could not conceive by what 
miracle he became a judge almost as soon 
ashe became an advocate. The hon. Mem 

ber was opposed in his election as Recorder 
by seniorsof long standing, and yet the hon. 
Member outstripped all competition. He 
eave him credit for all the talents that he 
possessed, and all the industry, and all the 
good luck too, but he still asserted, that 
even with these qualities he would never 
have been Recorder of Dublin, but for his 
politics. Who returned him to Parlia- 
liament? The freedom of Dublin, for 
the city was not then enfranchised. 
Did not his politics and his agitation, by 
which he meant his active politics, here 
stand him in need? Why was he selected 
to represent the University of Dublin ? 
Because he was the sturdy champion and 
the tumultuous upholder of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. We was now, 
by his own admission, the adviser of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He was the co-go- 
vernor of Ireland. The House would 
remember the former Administration of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, and the 
contumelious manner in which, at that 
time, Lord Anglesey was treated, because 
that nobleman had ventured, forsooth, to 
invite an estimable Irish Peer of popular 
politics to the viceregal party. The 
Ifouse would not fail to observe the 
fidelity to faction, which characterised the 
present government, when in the Admi- 
nistration composed principally of the 
same men—the adviser of the King’s 
Lieutenant—the instigator of the policy 
to be pursued in Ireland—the Councillor 
—the Privy Councillor of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, was the intemperate leader of a 
violent and most unpopular party. Con- 
trast the two facts, think of the proscribed 
Peer, and the cherished corporator. There 
had been something said of the creators 
and the creatures of agitation ; that was 
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those who agitated to some purpose be- 
yond the mere assertion of cold and un- 
productive principle. Tle had heard 
of a late profitable employment in the 
stamp department of Ireland, in which, 
by a strange coincidence, a gentleman 
named Shaw, was the fortunate recipient 
of the Minister. ‘Thus, there was some 
profit to be made of agitation by some 
of the loudest declaimers agaist it. He 


should conclude with expressing his de- 
light at the occurrences of that nicht. 


The party stood candidly revealed, and 
he augured great good to Ireland from 
the naked exposure by themselves of 
their principles and their conduct. 

Lord John Russell spoke to the following 
effect: Ihave paid considerable attention, 
Sir, to the speech just concluded by the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), and 1 
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of the empire. Butaf the 1 hon. and 
learned Gentleman will pleas toc arry on 


his examination to a more a inced period 
of the Session, he will find, that shortly 
after the Motion for the Repeal of the 
Union, my vote against which I gave as 
cordially as L ever did any vote, IT declared 
that I should not feel satisfied in oiving 
that vote, unless we rendered justice to all 
the complaints of the Lrish people; and 
that it was only by the course of poliey to 
be pursued, the p icy being, that every 
petition of the Irish people seut here, con 
taining a just complaint, 
full attention as it would tf 
lrish Parliament sitting in Ireland—that 
it was only on condition of doing thai 
justice to Ireland that I could tecl myself 
conscientiously entitled to oppose, by 
every means in my power, the Motion, 


the object of which was to get the Union 


should receive as 


! 
this were an 





must confess that to me it appears that} 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
seems to consider, that personal remar! 
and personal invective will suffice to 
satisfy the Louse of the soundness 
of his argument as well as the purity | 
of his intentions. Now, I beg to say, that 
I, for one, feel little iiterest im personal 
remark and invective; and whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman be right or 
wrong in the allusion he made to the cir- 
cumstances which took place in Dublin | 
and elsewhere, and leaving him to join the 
Orange Association, or any other society, 
I do feel, as one interested in the peace of 
lreland, that the tone of the right hon. 
aud learned Gentleman——that the 
with which he spoke that the total want 
of candour which he exhibited towards hits 
political opponents—that the entire absence 
of moderation in his manner of treating the 
subject before the House; these things, 
I say, Sir, do make me ecret 
that his Majesty has c “le him as one of 
those who are to give him advice in his 
Privy Council. The right hon. and learn- | 
ed Gentleman has asked me whether I am 
about to take a part in forwarding the 
Repeal of the Union, and whether I do 
not remember the advice th 


\ 
Violence 


seriously 


given by the 


King’s late Ministers to his Majesty, 
when Parliament met in February last. 
Sir, I perfectly well remember it; and | 


say now, as I did then, that I am ready to 
oppose, by every means in my power, ‘the | 
Repeal of the Union; because I should | 
consider it equivalent to the separation of | 
the two countries, and the dismemberment 


} a questi 


i say a word as to some 


repealed. Well, Sir, do | stand in a 
different situation now? [ then di clared 
against a Rep al of the Union; | declared 
also, that with respeet to Trish Tithes aid 


PS ise : : 

the Trish Church, there were some just 
. } ! } 

erounds of comp hart; and | GCA i 


Mem 
and a Member of this 
in fi 
What, then 


? 


further, that | would not contimue a 
Cabinet 
House without giving 
redress of those 

has the right hon. and learned Gentheinan 
to reproach me with ? Hlave faltered any 
of my former opinions ¢ [lave | 


bet of the 
ivourotla 


a vote 
Grievances, 


L changed 


| my course of conduct ? On the contrary 


hand | said that if the he: 


on the one 


and learned Member for Dublin appeared 
as th advocate of the Rep al of ti 
{ ion, I should Oppose him, ana at ti 
same tine, whenever he brought forward 


t } > ++ a ‘ 
i founded on a matter wi 
bans] 


spect to which Ireland had just cause to 
‘complain, [ should think it my duty t 
rendet full justice to. that complaint, 
Such is my answer to the appeal thre 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
made to me; and | think | shali now 


stand acquitted in his eyes and in 
House, of having pursued on 


a course at «all 


eyes of the 
this occasion Inconsistent 
with my previous conduct. | will 

other questions (heat 


how 


| have crown out of the Motion before u 
I came into the House just when the right 
lon. Baronet (the Chaneellor of the Hy- 


chequer) was declaring, that 
ve if such 
etter of what A 

night do as 


the Orang: 
Societies, socicties did econ 
form to the 
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io the state of society, as if an legal oath, 
legal declaration were subseribed,. 
Of this I have no doubt, and L cordially 


assent, therefore, to the proposition of the , 


right hon. Baronet. But has the Govern- 
ment of Jreland always been conducted in 


a spirit conformable to the language now | 


held by the right hon. Baronet ¢ If I look 
to the spirit of the Government of Ireland, 


L am oblived to say that it does not depend | 


on what a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or even a Prime Minister shall declare in 
this House, while in Ireland a diflerent 
system of conduct is allowed. 


declarations in Parliament; — for they 
will consider that, notwithstanding such 
speeches and declarations, Orange Asso- 
ciations are the object of your especial 
protection. | consider that the character 
of the Members of the present Government 
bears full testimony to the approbation 
and support of Orangeism. 1 cannot 
help considering the hon. aud = gallant 
Member opposite (Colonel Pereeval) as 
the organ of that body in’ this 
when he comes forward and 
connexion with it. Does he now say to 
the House, “1 shall retract my Orange 
opinious, I shall separate from that con- 
nexion ?” No.3; his whole speech was to 
the effect, 1 declare mysclf an Orange- 
man, and the society to which [ belong, 
aud of which | am the organ here, is not 
an illegal, butan organised society, bound 
together by a special bond of association, 
{ will allude to another 
What was the first act of the present Go 
vernment? — [t was to otler to the Karl of 
Roden the highest place in his Majesiy’s 
household—one in which he would be en- 
titled to be with his Majesty im opening 
the Houses of Parliament, and to accom- 
pany him on all oceasions of state and 
ceremouy. Can any one believe, under 
such circumstances, that this Government 
wishes to discredit Orange Socicties, when 
they offer their patronage and counte- 
nanee to those who are so connected with 
these Societies? Will the great body of 
the Orange party in Ireland believe—not- 
withstanding all the speeches of Ministers 
in Pathament—that they mean seriously 
to discountenance those Societies? Did 
it appear that in offering their patronage 
thus they ever said to the noble Earl, 
* You must give up Orangeism?” Did 
they insist that he must cease to belong 
to that party if he wished to make one 


avows his 


circumstanee, 
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The party | 
there will care little for your speeches and | 


liouse 
iOuse, , 
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them? Without saying anything ot 
the kind, with one breath the Governmet 
affected to discourage Orange Societies, 
and with the next they bestowed upon 
them their highest favour and protection, 
There is another question to which | will 


take permission to allude. My noble 
| Friend, the Member for North Lan 
cashire, assisted in contriving for Tre 


land, and notwithstanding the opposi 
tion then made to it by Members of the 
present Government, i 
troducing a system of education there, the 
tendency of which was to promote the 
harniony, the peace, and the moral cha- 
'racter of the country. ‘That measure of 
peducation for lreland was denounced by 
| Gentlemen connected with the present 
| Government in terms of the greatest vio- 
jlence. They did not merely except to that 
| measure—they did not merely assert it 


succeed dl 


would not succeed, but they denounced 
it as unscriptural, and that) the then 
Government were grossly mutilating the 
word of God. f will take the liberty of 
reading to the House an extract from a 
speech delivered by the right) hon. Gen 
tleman, the Recorder for Dublin, 
speech delivered by him at ameeting held 
at Exeter Hall, on the subject of the mea 
sure for Kdueation in Treland, a report of 
which appeared in the newspapers of the 
day. ‘This extract of the speech was after- 
wards quoted by Lord Radnor in’ the 
House of Lords in the Session of 1832, 
and “The Government 
might make what regulation it pleased ; 
i but he trusted the people kuew their duty 
100 It 
might degrade our mitre—it might de 
prive us of our property, but if the Ge 
vernment dared to lay its hands upon ou 
Bible, then we must come to an issue. We 
will cover it with our bodies—we will 
My friends, you will permit your Christian 
brethren tocry to youin vain? In the 
name of my country, and my country’s 
God, I will appeal ftom a British House of 
Commons to a British public. [Mr, Shaw 
denied that he had eversaid so; the state- 
ment was made by Lord Radnor ; he never 
said anything likeit.} Lord John Russell 
then continued the extract—* His coun 
trymen would obey the laws so long as 
they were properly administered ; but if it 
was sought to lay sacrilegious hand on the 
Bible—to tear the standard of the living 
God, and raise a mutilated one in its 
stead; then it would be time to halt be- 
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is as follows: 





well to submit to its enaetments, 
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tween two opinions—-then im every valley 
and ou every hill would resound the rally- 
ing cry—“ ‘lo your tents O Israel!” The 
right hon. Ge sutieman denies the correct- 
ness of the report of the Speech. Why 
it appeared in the Standard, and other 
newspapers of the day; it was ginger 
quoted by Lord Reslace ~ the House 

Lords, and now the right hon. Pesos 
takes, he says, the first and only oppor- 
tunity of giving it a contradiction. But 
did the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends think, that many of the present 
Ministry were converted by that Debate ¢ 


Did they think that by the formation of 


the present Government the y would be 
enabled to get rid of 
which taught unseri iptae doctrines, and 
from a mutilated Bible ? Why, the pre- 
sent Administration claimed 
inpartiality and fairness, and they had 
announced their intention to keep up their 
schools. 
hand; but what is said in other quarters 4 
An Address has been pres 
King from the friends of the prescut Go- 
vernment in freland, 
Majesty for dismissing the late Ministry, 
aud the more especially as that Govern- 
ment had been the means of establishing 
the schools which taught from a mutilated 
Bible. If the Members of the present 
Government are at all guided by prin- 
ciple, let them say, the Act bemg passed 
for establishing the schools, they will not 
seek to alter it; let them say they will aid 
in forwarding the suecess of those schools 
whichthemsupporters previously denounced 
as mutilating the word of God, and as being 
anti-seriptural, Task this for th 

of Ireland. 
ing and unsettled conduct. Let them 
openly and candidly say, ‘We recant 
all we have before said,” or let them 
at once and distinctly make an oppo- 
site declaration. Let them cither say, 
that the present system of education is 
liberal and wise, and that they are content 
to give it full effect under the present es- 
tablishment, or that itis not. Let them 
say or do one or the other. It is 
not fair, that they should, on the one 
hand, take an opportunity of — pro- 
moting societies which are violent and 
illegal; and on the other, come before a 
British House of Commons with different 
representations. This system is not wise; 
nay, | will say it is nothonest. While | 
Maintain opinions and principles, 1 wil 


those schools 


This is their lang riare on the one 
chtcd to 


which thanked his 


the »? ice 


I cannot understand a wave 


; Marcu Of 


a character of 





( lreland yi, one 


fwili mam 
and | 


Opposite, 


mata them cousistently ; 
tain them in office and out of office ; 
ask the right bon. Gentlemen 
what is the consistent and uniform plan 
on which they propose to govern Ire- 
land. 

Sir Hi nry Hardinge hoped 
would allow him to Say, 


] 
1 
i 


the House 
that he lad no- 


thing to ex} 


plain or re cant on the subject ot 
‘ 1 he ] - = 
rational education. Ife had never voted 


to which 


had his 


against the plan of education 
nee had been made, neithes 
right hon. Friend. Ue had not ealled in 
conduct of the Lord 
as respected that question 5 
but he Cc onfe she: he could not he Ip fee hin 
, when he saw that noble I je: 
the leader of an Opposition which bad 
formed acoalition with thehon. and learned 
Viember for Dublin; when he remembered 
the conduet of the hon. and learned Mem 


reiere 


ra | 1) 
ue stion the novie 


Sete = 
WHE Th OlNes 


some sul prise 


her for Dublin in reference to the Ministry 
of which the noble Lord( Lord Jolin Russell) 
Was a My mber, and whi h ii cle nounced 
is all that was bad, treacherous, and 
wicked; and when he recollected that that 
Crovernment had thouolht proper LO single 


out that hon. and learned Geutleman ( bi 
ore onn Hy ina speech put mt ythe mouth 
of tls . Miaje: y, in Which that Ge nileman 
peasy idcat Ate cane ey 9 a fit 
»byect for the block ; 


not help feeling sonie ai. when he 


1c confessed hie could 


found the noble Lord ready to assent to 
that coalition, Ife could not help ri 
{i rue’ to one fact of the couduet of 


the hen, and learned Member for Dub 


lin: dn a speech made by that hen 
and ke ined Gentleman to | 

tients, only SO rece ntly as Liv j | 
of February last, \ li told them 
he was gome to take his seat in Parla 
ment, that he expect d an Administration 
would be formed of whieh he could con- 


sent to form a part, and that he would 
consent to do so on certain conditions, but 
that he would never relinquish the Rep 
of the Union, nor his hope, that he would 
one day see a Parliament sitting in ¢ ‘ollege 


ereen. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not deny this : if betel seen stated 


= én cl } —s 
In newspapers attached to his cause, to 


a } 1 ! 2 4 » es 
which he could refer. The incousistency ot 


the Whig party was remarkable in coules- 
a) eee ce | le cay 

cing with the hon, and ee read siempet 
for Dublin, who had stated his readiness 


to take office, for the se Ss purpose of 
carrying the Repeal of the Union, which 
nothing should induce him to give up. 
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The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
referred to the hon, and gallant Member 
for Sligo (Colonel Perceval). The gal- 
lant Colonel was not called upon to pledge 
himself that he no longer would be an 
Orangeman, because he had accepted 
office, but had said that if he could be 
convinced that the Orange associations 
were illegal, he would give them up. The 
Government was said to be carried on on 
Orange principles, in consequence of its 
having named Mr. Gregory a_ Privy 
Councillor; that right hon. Gentleman 
had faithfully served his country in the 
capacity of Under Secretary of State of 
Ireland, and his conduct during that 
period was distinguished for uprightness 
and impartiality, and the Government had 
thought it right, after his retirement from 
office, to bestow that honour on him 
which he had so well merited. Te had 
no intention of saying anything per- 
sonally offensive to the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, but he would refer to 
the declaration made by that hon, Gen- 
tleman that he would have marked on the 
door of any one who voted for the Orange 
Knight of Kerry, a death’s head and bloody 
bones. The party in Kerry who supported 
the right hon, Knight of Kerry, consi- 
dered it to be a threat of assassination. 
He would not, he did not wish to, attribute 
that motive to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but several individuals had as- 
serted that the threat had had the effect 
of deterring persons from giving their 


votes to the Knight of Kerry for fear of 


assassination. [Cries of ‘* Name !"| 
Ile would name a very high authority, 
the authority of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Kerry, who was a Catholic nobleman 
of large fortune, and independent cha- 
racter, He did not say it was the 
intention of the hon. and learned Member, 
but that it was the effect of his speech 
upon those who voted, of which he (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) complained, and it was 
asserted upon oath, that it was believed 
that the statement made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had deterred 
many from voting freely from their fears 
of assassination. He was asked by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) to state on 
what principles they intended to conduct 
the Government—he would at once de- 
clare, on principles of the strictest impar- 
tiality. It had been stated by the hon, and 
learned Member for Dublin (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) that the Lord Lieutenant was not im- 
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partial. He asked that hon. Gentleman to 
state where the Lord Lieutenant had acted 
partially. He was no encourager of 
Orangeism. If the hon, and learned 
Member could point out a single occasion 
where the Lord Lieutenant had encouraged 
Orange principles, he would admit he was 
liable to the imputation of acting partially 
and improperly. But he denied it utterly. 
Why had he been attacked, and what was 
the improper conduct which had been im- 
puted to him ? itamounted to this—that he 
had never read of the dinner given by the 
Lord Mayorof Dublin, orthe verses that had 
been recited there, which took place before 
he was in office, and about forty days be- 
fore the Lord Lieutenant had dined with 
the Lord Mayor? If he had read them 
he saw no reason why he should not do 
honour to the Lord Mayor, and treat with 
respect the first Magistrate of the city of 
Dublin. On no oceasion could it be alleged 
that he had encouraged Orange principles, 
and he trusted that the noble Lord would 
give him credit for acting in his situation 
with impartiality. 

Lord John Russell, in explanation, said 
he was accused of a coalition with the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin: he 
had never asked that hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Counell) to join him, 
That hon. and learned Gentleman had 
voted with him (Lord John Russell) on the 
question of the Reform Bill, and he was 
again voting on the same side as himself, 
in the advocacy of Reform principles. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell: the right hon. 
Barouet had declared that he could not 
amidst his many important avocations, 
find time to read the newspapers. ‘There 
was such a thing as a convenient memory ; 
for, when there was anything to suit his 
purpose, he was fonnd the next minute 
quoting passages from newspapers, which 
he stated were of an inflammatory de- 
scription, ‘The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) had been 
acquitted of any intention to threaten, as 
originally charged against him ; but it was 
said, that the same effect had been pro- 
duced as if the threat had really been 
made. The Lord-licutenant of Kerry had 
volunteered a pledge to act in a particular 
way with reference to the elections—that 
he would not exert the influence of his 
station over the elections. He further 
declared, that he was indifferent to both 
the candidates, and that if any influence 
were exerted, it would rather be in favour 
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of that Ministry which had given him the 
appointment, But the noble Lord had 
found a pretext for getting out of his 
pledge by the speec +h about the “ raw head 
and bloody bones.” He could appeal to 
Members opposite, who were acquainted 
with the contest in the county of Kerry, 
whether it was not carried on with peace, 
order, and sobriety. There was, indeed, 
one instance of persecution during the 
election, but it was on the part of the 
supporters of the Government. A person 
desired to vote in spite of his landlord ; 
he went at his own expense and voted as 
he desired—the next half hour his cows 
were impounded as a punishment for his 
independence. He was not disposed to 
say one word in derogation of the character 
of the Knight of Kerry, who was a gentle- 
man of the kindest manners in private 
life; but it was different with him as a 
politician, and he was only estimated by 
his constituents in Kerry as he preserved 
his consistency or abandoned it ;—he had 
not preserved it, and therefore had been 
rejected, 


Mr. Mullins could not permit the as- 
sertions made by the right hon. Baronct 
(the Secretary for Ireland) to pass uncon- 
tradicted. Tle could bear full testimony 
to the statement made by his hon, Friend 
the Member for Tralee, with reference to 
the election for Kerry. Tlis friends had 


left their tenants to vote as they wished. 
He had canvassed the whole of the county 
before the hon. and learned Member for 
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: ; | 
Dublin had made the declaration so much | 
' 


referred to, when almost tenant 
on the property of Lord Kenmare 
promised their votes for him. He would 
ask, was the Knight of Kerry first rejected 
in 18 35 ’—-was he not rejected in 1831 
and 1833? It was because an independent 
and enlightened constituency had 
that he who had formerly advocated their 
interests, did so no longer, but had joined 
their bitterest enemies. He did not dis- 
approve of the private character of the 
Knight of Kerry as a gentleman and a 
Magistrate, apart from his politics. But 
his principles in 1831 differed from his 
former principles, and they were called 
up in judgment against him. When the 
Knight of Kerry advocated principles 
different from those of his constituents, 
they had a right to change their opin- 
ions. 

The Motion, withdrawing the part ob- 
jected to, was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 9, 1835. 
Minvures.}] [Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Bure, 


from Banbury, for Relief to the Agriculturists, 


srapiisnen Ciurcu—Scor.ann. | 
The Marquess of Bute presented Petitions 
from Greenock and a parish in Ayr in sup- 
port of the Established Church in Scotland. 
The noble Marquess said, the petitioners 
expressed their hopes that the spiritual in 
struction of the lower classes of Scotland 
might be better provided for. To this 
subject his Majesty’s speech referred, and 
he believed, that there was a eene ral feel- 
ine in Se otland in favour of the proposed 
grant. 
The Earl of Rosebery said, the noble 
Marquess had informed them, that that 
part of the Speech from the Throne which 
lated to the granting additional accom- 
modation for those who attended the ser- 
vice of the Chureh of Scotland had been 
received with a deal of satisfaction 
that country, This ob 
however, he had reason to be- 
lieve, was not well-founded. No person 
knew better than he did, that there 
considerable deticicney of accommodation 
that 
omits who were members of the Church 
of Seotland. Iie was so well 
the fact, that in the last 
liament he introduced a 
couraging the extension of 


creat 
by the p' ople of 


rvation, 
Was a 


1 churches for the inhabitants of 


Session of Par 
bill for en 
acecommoda 
hurches in Seothand by volunt: wry 
contribution. But when the noble Mar 
that the paragraph in his 
Majesty’s Speech recommending a volun 
tary grant for that purpose had been re 
ceived with great satisfaction by the people, 
* that country, 
dissenting frou 
was, on the con- 


as belonging 
must take th » liberty of 
that There 
trary, a very strong opinion in that coun- 
try on the subj ject—an opinion, certainly, 
in which he did not agree, and ohich 
amounted to a feeling of hostility against 
any plan of this description. The people 
of Scotland were not adverse to providing 
church accommodation by voluntary con- 
tribution, or by the application of any 
surplus fund granted for Ecclesiastical 
purposes ; but he was very much deceived 
if a feeling quite as general, if not more 
so, did n it exist against any grant of pub- 
lic money for such an object. 

The Marquess of Bute was perfectly 
aware, that there were in Scotland many 


he for one, 


statement. 


aware of 
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persons who advocated the “ voluntary 
principle,” but all he had intended to say 
was, that generally speaking, such as were 
attached to the Established Church highly 
approved of the proposed grant. With 
regard to the grounds of the objection re- 
ferred to by the noble Earl, he thought no 
person had a right to quarrel with the 
nature of the grant before it was known 
out of what funds, or in what particular 
manner it would be made. He agreed, 
that there were too many who liad shown 
themselves unfriendly to the Established 
Church, but he could not, and he did 
not, believe that the greater proportion of 
the members of that Chureh were un- 
favourable to the proposed grant. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


OOO ALOE I ODL EE —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 9, 1835. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Court of 
(Scotland) Expenses Reduction; Abolition of In 
ment for Debt (Scotland), 

Peuitions presented. By Myr. 
J.P. Guerney, praying that 
for aged Curates out of the Funds of the Deans and Chap- 
ters.—By Mr. Ormspy Gonr, from the Agricultural 
Association of Oswestry, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax. 


Session 
Iprison- 
from the Reverend 
a2 Provision mi; 


| OOK, 


ht be made 


Greenwicn Prenxstoners,| Colonel 
Evans presented a petition from a Green- 
wich pensioner, who complained that Go- 
vernment having induced him to accept of 
a commutation of his peusion, under the 
promise of giving him a free passage to 
Canada and some land there, had subse- 
quently refused to fulfil the agreement. 
His pension was 4/7. a-year, and he had 
taken 82. as commutation for it; but on 
applying to the Colonial Oifiee, he had 
been told that Government had changed 
their intention of giving any such advan- 
tages to Greenwich pensioners as he had 
bargained for. The petitioner had been 
for several years making application to 
the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, and 
the Greenwich Hospital, but without 
effect; and, from all the circumstances, 
he thought the poor man had been hardly 
treated. The first answer he received 
from the Admiralty was, that his pension 
had been commuted, absolutely and un- 
conditionally; but he (Colonel Evans) 


would ask, whether any man at the age of 


thirty-five would accept of two years’ pen- 
sion as its whole value? The idea was 
absurd. The second answer he received 


was, that the case did not concern that 
department ; 


and a third answer was, that 
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he might apply to the Greenwich Pension 
Ollice. He did apply there; and the 
answer was, that his letter had been re- 
ferred to the Admiralty, thus showing that 
the poor man had been right in_ his first 
application, He thought the answers 
which had been given were inconsistent, 
and that his Majesty’s Government should 
give directions to the persons in these de- 
partments, not to issue such vague and 
uncivil answers to the poor persons who 
were obliged to apply to them for advice 
or assistance, 

Lord Ashley said, the facts of the 

were, that the petitioner received his pen- 
sion inthe year 1813, In 1818, at his 
own request, and on his own application, 
the pension of 41, a-year was commuted 
for 81, and he from all the documents was 
convinced that the commutation was un- 
conditional. Ile understood that the case 
was quite against all rule; it was only al- 
lowed in the case of foreigners who wished 
to return to their own country, and there 
had only been six such commutations since 
the war. After a considerable interval, 
the petitioner applicd to the Admiralty, 
saying, that he had been made the pro- 
mises now stated. The Board answered 
that they knew nothing of the matter— 
they had made the commutation uncon- 
ditionally. Tle had not been able to dis- 
cover ary trace of a promise of cither 
passage or land. As to what had fallen 
from the gallant Gentleman relative to 
the vagueness of the letters from the 
Board, he could only say if they were to 
write long letters to every application, 
they would require five times the numbei 
of clerks that they now had. Tlowever, 
every case met with the utmost considera- 
tion before IL was replied to. 

Petition to lie on the ‘Table. 


case 


Canava.] Mr. Roebuck: IT amcharged, 
Sir, with a petition from certain Members 
of the Legislative Council, and House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada, complaining 
of the grievances under which they labour ; 
and I would most earnestly entreat the 
House to bestow upon it a calm, serious, 
and anxious consideration, A more im- 
portant document has not been laid before 
it, since the disastrous period of 1774, 
Then, in a bhumble but firm manner, our 
North American colonies laid before this 
House a statement of the grievances under 
which they laboured. The prayers of the 
colonists were, unhappily for this kingdom, 
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treated with and scorn — ta- 
stead of redress, coercion was attempted ; 
and the result was, that the maguificent 
territories, now forming the United States 
of America, were for ever severed from the 
dominion of Great Britain. More than 
half a century has passed since the con- 


conicmpt 


clusion of that disastrous attempt; and 
the inhabitants of the territories, which 
yet remain to us on the continent of 
North America, are almost precisely in 
the condition of the colonists in the year 
1774, ‘They complain of the same griev- 
ances; they appeal to the same authority; 
aud, case their appeal be disregarded, 


they are prepared (aud I say this in the 
spirit of melancholy warning to the Gen- 
tlemen opposite)to have recourse to the 
same violeut remedy. 
the British Parliament, anxious to 
maintain the integrity of our empire, | 


aS One 


deem it ny duty to use a lanvuace that 
cannot be misunderstood. IL have been 
selected by the people ol Lowe) ( nada to 


appeal, in their name, to the yustice of the 
Imperial Parliament. 1 have then, 
a double duty to perform—to state, as dis- 
tinctly as I am able, the petitions of the 
colonists ; to lay before you a deserip- 
tion of their frame of mind, which, 
my peculiar position, | believe myself better 
able todo than any other Member of this 
House. Having done this, I 
member my duty to the 
land, and consult with you, without 
or allection, as to the best 
cating ourselves from the difhealty unde: 
which we labour. part of ny 
duty [ shall, on another opportunity, at 
tempt to fulfil; 
myself to the t 
condition of the colony 
Which have given rise to this setitin: and 


now, 


from 


must re- 
people of Ene- 
saekad hy 
favoul 
mode of extri- 
rey i 
ahe secona 
shall Contin 
actnal 


thecircumstianees 


at present L 


task of ¢ ‘splaining the 


the several demands which it contains, 
On the 2nd of the coming month, shall 


propose a remedy for the evils, which I 
shall this night deseribe, and Parliament 
must, in its wisdom, determine, whether 
the course which I shall point out, is that 
which is best suited to calm the fears and 
allay the discontents which so long have 
vexed the inhabitants of the Canadas. ‘The 
petition which L now present, Sir, 1s the 
petition of four Members only of the Le- 


gislative Council of Lower Canada, and of 


sixty-one Members of the House of As- 
sembly, As the winter had only com- 
menced when this document was prepared, 
it was found impracticable to reach the 


As a Member of 
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Members. Thad that 
been possible, however, not more thau about 
legislative 


whole of the various 


could have 
signed it, while the whole number of siv- 
natures, by Members of the Asse mbly, 
would have amounted to about seventy- 

ieht out of cighty-eight. Lam not aware 
7 the exact number of the Le vrislative 
Couneil, thourh L believe it to be about 


seven councillors 


thirtv-four. So muec hi, Sir, as Vr vards the 
persons ere ey i now come to the pe 


ericvances of which it 


ains. ‘These grievanees, and = the 


complaints to which they have given rise, 


i are of long 


standing. tL must travel back 


,a few years, in order to make the House 
} understand them. Kngland, in 1791, 


i bestowed upon the two Canadas a new 


| Constitution 5 
| province 
| 

| Assembly > De 


, 4 
; anid , 


i lative 


ithe Act of Parhament, to be composed of 
| PCTSONS selected by the Crown, and for 
jliies; in truth they have been since the 


1 ere 


1 
tie tirst 


constitution im each 
of—1. the House of 
the Legislative Council; 
The Governor re- 
House of Assembly 
andthe Legislative 
nothing. Th Legis 
1@ letter of 


that 
consisted 


the Governor, 
presents the es the 
re | resents the people ; 


Coune 1 


ore 
Wit 


represents 


( ouucil {s 


upposed, by t} 


tirst set were selected (and how they wer 
selected I will iminediately the 
itures of their When 
Ame were 
persons the 


who fancied interests 


show) 
own election. 
there 
vho had espoused 
their 
for, uf they left 
“This 


elves sometimes United 


ican war ended, 
eccrt 
Mnelish sie, 
better provided 


ain 


2 
Wotliil be 
their homes and went to ¢ 
} 


eentry cal 


1 ra them 


io } ' 
lKnelish (and now go by the name of 


| { mited Eughsh), smictimres 
Mut of thts 


I tive ¢ 





Loyalists 
hand many of the first Lecisha 


OuUucIL Welt lected: from that tro 
thes have cleeted themsclves, ihe Gio 
vernor takes persons at their recommend 


ation 3 recommend persous of thet 
own party aud families, and thus the Le- 
vislative Counell 
re fucre for the destitute. They have made 
a party which they have artfully, but not 
falsely, called the English party, and pur- 
suc their own private interests with the 
most barefaced protligacy and assurance. 
No sooner was the Constitution granted, 
than differences began to arise. For 
the people, stunned by the 


ihey 


has beeome a 


some time, 
cong t 
ire edom, 
the instrument granted to them. By de- 


grees, however, “they came to have a very 


sort of 


uest, and unused to the exercise of 
did not understand the force of 
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English conception of the use of a House 
of Commons. ‘They bean to investigate 
the expenditure of the Government. ‘This 
raised the ire of the Legislative and lxecu- 
tive Councils, and the Governors. Various 
arbitrary acts followed ; all sanctioned by 
the Legislative Council, all opposed by 
the House of Assembly. As we approach 
our own times, do these arbitrary acts 
become less atrocious? = Sir James Craig 
dared to imprison the Members of the 
House ; Lord Dalhousie spent the people’s 
money without the consent of the House ; 
Lord Aylmer insults the people and their 
representatives, and pays somebody’s 
money-—whose [ know not—without the 
sanction of the Parliament. The ereat 
object of the House of Assembly, from the 
moment of their first establishment to the 
present instant, has been to obtain over 
their internal concerns a complete and 
eflicient control. 
have been perpetually thwarted. Tired 
of continued contests, the Hlouse of As- 
sembly, and the people, at length, in the 


year 1828, petitioned this HLouse respecting 
their grievances ; a select Committee sat, 


and investigated them, and made several 
important admissions, aud several import- 
ant recommendations. ‘The people’s hopes 
were raised by this proceeding on the part | 
of the Imperial Parliament; and had | 
these recommendations been ec andidly and | 
honestly acted upon, I feel convinced that 
the colony would now have been peaceful 
and contented, In the mean time Minis- 
terial changes took place, and Lord Ripon, 
and the noble Lord, the Member for Lan- 
cashire, successively held the Seals of the 
Colonial Departinent. It i 
both sides of this House to lavish lauda- 
tion on the noble Lord, the Member for 
Lancashire. 
and out of it, together with the exaggerated 
opinion entertained of his abilities in 
debate, explain, very satisfactorily, the 
cause of all this amazing panegyric. I, Sir 

am not about to follow in the train of 
those who have indulged in this pleasant 
business of laudation. On the contrary, 
I feel it my duty not merely to dissent in 
silence from all this violent praise, but 
also most unequivocally to declare, that, 
whatever people may fancy respecting his 
great Parliamentary talents, in the far 
higher and necessary qualities of a states- 
man, he has shown himself lamentably 
deficient. To me, Sir, the power of cap- 
tiously sharing in a debate—the power of 


In this attempt they | 


His position in this House | 
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making oneseli disagreeable—is but a 
vulgar capability. Vehement and petu- 


lant, doubtless every one will confess the 
noble Lord to be; but at the same time, 
I will prove him devoid of that calm tem- 
per, that wise forethought and sagacity, 
that enlarged and unprejudiced spirit, and 
that generous sympathy, which are requi- 
site for a great statesman. In none of 
his proceedings has any great and liberal 
principle been seen to be the guide of his 
conduct; but, in place of a liberal and 
exalted policy, we have always perceived 
dominant in the mind of that noble Lord, 
narrow and virulent prejudice. We have 
beheld violent energy exhibited to attain 
petty ends; and rancorous gall thrown 
upon those who stood in the way of aims, 
hastily resolved on, and doggedly pursued. 
[ shall not go to Ireland for proof of my 
assertions. The noble Lord having exer- 
cised his hand on that unfortunate country, 
and having, by bis conduct, brought the 
Irish to something very like open rebellion, 
next proceeded to make experiments on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It is from 
—from Canada, whose bitter 
comph ints | am now. uttering—that J 
shall seck my evidence of the noble Lord’s 
incompetence. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the conduct of the 
noble Lord was much more dangerous in 
the case of Canada, than in that of Ire- 
land. treland is surrounded by the sea 

has England for her close neighbour—but 
Canada is separated only by an imaginary 
line from the United States, in which 
States she will find a powerful and saga- 


CiOUS Les ople, intimately sympathising in 
her feelings, and re: Ly to succour hei 
detec. It may be asked of me, in what 


noble Lord, while ruling the 
Canadian people, evince this narrow- 
mindedness, this violent temper, and this 
virulent prejudice ? With the permission of 
the House, I will explain howand when. 

I may lay it down as a rule, from which 
no one will dissent, that laws must, in all 
cases, be framed with a reference to the 
peculiar opinions of the people who are to 
obey them. Any one, for example, who 
should atte mpt to leg ‘islate for the people 
of Hindostan, would, if pretending to the 
name of a prude nt and sagacious law- 
giver, bear constantly in mind the peculiar 
religious feelings of that curious people. 
In looking to America, what, I ask, are 
those peculi w feelings, which it behoves sa 
lawgiver carefully to regard? Any one 
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who knows that country 
the United States of America. This in- 


fluence is predominant (that is, the feel- 
ings of the people of the United States 


{Marcn 9} 


must be aware | 
that the predominant influence is that of 


materially influence the feelings of every | 


inhabitant of that continent) from the city 
of Mexico to the city of Quebec. The 
ruling feeling respecting government is 
the desire entertained by all classes for po- 
pular government. 
republican government; for, to a people 
as sagacious as the Americans, the difler- 
ence between a well-reculated constitu- 
tional monarchy and a representative re- 
public, 1s too 
concern. What they desire—what they 
deem absolutely essential to ee ir happi 
ness—is the possession of self-government. 


minute to be a matter of 


I do not mean thereby | 


This fecling is as acute in Canada as in | 


the United States;—it enters into all their 
speculations concerning their government; 
and nothing will ever appear to them a 
good government, 
ciently provide for the people, the uncon- 
trolled power over their own concerns. 
Now, had the noble Lord but 
scended to deem this 
a mere vulgar and inexplicable prejudice, 
like the religious prejudice of the Hindoo, 
and legislated and acted with reference to 

he would ne have committed the 


which does not efli-} 


conde- | 
feeling of democracy | 
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Colonial Secretary, communicated to this 
House by the Governor-in-Chief, during 
the present Nession, that one, at least, of 
the Members of his Majesty’s Government 
entertains towards them feelings of pre. ju- 
dice and animosity ; and ine line 's to favom 
plans of ds ai ssion and revenge ill adapted 
to change a system of abuses, the conti 
nuance ef which would altogether discou- 
rage the people, extinguish in them the 
legitimate hope of happiness which, as Bri- 
tish subjects, they entertained, and would 
leave them only the hard alternative of 
subnutting to an ignominious bondage, or 
of seeing those ties endangered, which 
unite them to the mother-country. 
‘Resolved,—That this Hlouse, and the 
people whom it represents, do not wish or 
intend to convey any threat; but that, re- 
lving, as they do, upon the principles of 
law and justice, they are and ought to be 
politically strong enough not to be exposed 
to receive insult from any man whomso- 
ever, or bound to suffer it in silence ; that 
the style of the said extracts from the de- 
spatches of the Colonial Secretary, as com- 
municated to this House, is insulting and 
inconsiderate to such a degree, that no 


| legally-constituted body, although its fune- 


egregious follies that marked his adminis- | 


tration. Instead of doing this, however, 
he haughtily and contemptucusly turned 
from every “proposal on the part of the 


Canadian people, speaking through their 


representatives, to render their government 
more in accordance with the feelings and 


habits predominant in Ame rica. Healways |! 


fancied that he was legislating for England: 
he considered that he had the Enelish 
aristocratic feeling always in his favour ; 
and could not root out of his mind the 
prejudice of this position, or look with a 
liberal spirit upon a state of things ditfer- 
ing from that in which he lived. What 
was the result? The petitioners, in whose 
behalf I am speaking, shall answer for me : 


“‘ Resolved,—That, in the midst of these | 


disorders and sufferings, this Hflouse, and 
the people whom it represents, had always 
expressed the hope and cherished the faith, 


that his Majesty’s Government in England | 


would not knowingly and wilfully partici- 
pate in the political immorality of its colo- 
nial agents and officers; and that it is with 
astonishment and grief that they have seen 
in the extract from the despatches of th 


tions were infinitely subordinate to those 
of legislation, could or ought to tolerate 
them; that no similar example can be 
found, _ in the despatches of those of 
his predecessors in office, least favourable 
to the rights of the colonies; that the tenor 
of the said despatches is incompatible with 
the rights and privileges of this House, 
which ought not to be called in question, 
or defined, by the Colonial Seeretary, but 
which, as occasion may require, will be 
successively promulgated and enforced by 
this House.” 

The Hlouse of Asst mbly sO deeply re- 
sented the insultine lancuave of the nob le 
Lord, that the y expunge ad his despi uch 
from their journals, and thus conveyed a 
reproof that no Ritnianen of the Crown had 

It matters not whe- 
ther it be true that the noble Lord does 
feel the animosity supposed,—it is enough 
th: it he has so acted asto make the people 
believe that he does. It is quite sufficient 
avidonee against a ruler, that the whole 
people, over whom he rules, conceive him 
io be their enemy. In the present in- 
stance, such is the fact; the public of 
Canada distrust and hate him; and, when 
| say the people, let me be understood 
Poll the inhabitants, and above four-fifths 


ever before received. 
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of them will express their opinions, as [| 
have here described them. | would here, 
with the permission of the House, read a} 
passage in a speech of Mr. Burke, on al ; 
subject precise ly similar. ‘There are many 
persons fond of the authority of that cele- 
brated Statesman, and, p rh: aps, the noble 
Lord will condescend to take a warning | 
from him, even though my voice 
utter it. Mine, indeed, is the voice, 
the words are those of Burke :— 

“ These were the considerations, Gentle- 
men, which led me early to think, that in 
the comprehensive dominion which 
Divine Providence had put into our hands, 
troubling 


but 


instead of our understandines 


should | 


the} < 
| feelings of race and origin, 
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| of the statement by 


with speculations concerning the unity of | 
empire, and the identity or distinetion of | 


legislative and inilamine our 
passions with the heat and pride of eon- 
troversy, it was our duty, in 
to conform our Government to 
racter and circumstances of 
people who composed this mighty and 
strangely-diversified mass. I never was 
wild enough to conceive that one method 
would serve for the whole; that the 
natives of Hindostan and those of Virginia 
could be ordered in the same manner; or 
that the Cutchery Court and the Grand 
Jury of Salem could be regulated on a 
similar plan. [ was persuaded that Go- 
vernment was a practical thing, made for 
the happiness of mankind, and not to 
furnish out a spectacle of uniformity, to 
gratify the schemes of visionary politicians, 
Our business was to rule, not to wrang 
and it would have been a poor compensa- 
tion that we had tiiumphed in a dispute, 
whilst we lost an empire. If there be one 
fact in the world perfectly clear, it is this, 

~* That the disposition of the people of 
America Is wholly averse to any other than 
a free Government ;’ aud this ts indication 
enough to any honest Statesman how he 
ought to adapt whatever power he finds in 
his hands to their case. If any ask me 
what a free Government is, | answer that, 
for any practical purpose, it is what the 
people think so ; aud that they, and not 
I, are the natural, lawful, and competent 
judges in this matter.” 

It may, however, 
Canada being inhabited by persons of 
French and English origin, there is a 
marked division of parties according to the 
nation or race from which they have 
sprung—that while the French party thus 
view the noble Lord with feelings of dis- 


powers, 


all soberness. 
the cha- 
the several 


be said, Sir, that 
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approbation, the English party trust and 
esteem him. This assertion, which I know 
will be made, I will now answer—and 
wuswer In a way to preclude the repetition 
any man of fairness 
Lower Canada ts divided 
es and the see 
neuries, for the most part, are inhabited by 
French Canadians—the townships entirely 
by persons of British, Trish, and American 
descent,—-they are English; that is, they 
speak the English language. Now, if 
there were an E nglish and a Mrench party, 
always divided, and governed only by the 
the townships 
would side entirely with the Enelish party, 
as it is ealied. But what is the facet ? 
During the discussion of last year, I stated 
that it would be found that the townships 
would side with the remainder of the peo- 
ple, because their interests were identical ; 
and [find that the townships of Drum- 
mond, VAcadi¢, and Stanstead (the latter 
the largest of the townships) have returned 
Members favourable to the popular cause. 
Again, Sir, the city of Quebec hitherto has 
elected persons of English origin ; and yet, 
during the last election, it has sent persons 
to Parliament favourable to the popular 
eause. But T have a still more striking 
fact. Outof eighty-eight Members, there 
are twenty-one me ‘mbers of Enelish origin, 
If we reeollect that only one-fifth of the 
inhabitants are English, this surely is a 
large proportion of Representatives, Of 
these twenty Members, ten have signed 
the petition which | now present. If the 
statement were true respecting the Eng 
lish and French party, this could not be 
the case. It is requisite that I should now 
explain the meaning of this false assertion 
respecting an English and French party. 
The official party in Canada have chosen 
to take a title which they know, on this 
side of the water, will be an attractive 
one ;—they call themselves, par excellence, 
English. ‘They pretend to be the English 
interest—to care about Eneland—to = 
loyal and obedicnt. ‘The truth, in fact, 
that they are a peculiarly selfish se 
They care nothing for England and her 
interests, excepting in so far as EF ingland 
supports their abominable dominion ; and 
the moment any English Minister shews 
an intention to listen fairly to all parties, 
and do justice to ali, they begin furiously 
to abuse that Ministe vr, and that E ‘neland 
which supports him, ‘They are loyal and 
English only, when to be so is favourable 


Canada. 


candour. 


neurl 


and 


into St ig 
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t, their little, despicable, and mischievons | quiry. All the complaints, with one ex- 
oligarchy. Before I have done, I shall] ception, were respecting small sums of 


exhibit some remarkable instances of this} money, persons having small salaries 





conduct on their part. The consequence | petty officers, frequently with petty in- 
of the proceedings of the noble Lord was} comes, in the eyes of Englishmen, 

easy to be foreseen. ‘The Ifouse of Assem recustomed, many of them, to deal with 
bly” so strongly felt the injustice and insult | thousands of them own, and to dispose of 
of which he had been guilty, that they | millions belonging to the pe ople. To 


make them fcel the injustice In matters of 
afew pounds, or to understand the im- 
portance attached to it by the petitioners, 


was impossible, But mv main fear arose 


determined to petition this House ; and 
that petition I last year presented, and tt was 
referred toa Committee that sate upon the 
affairsofCanada. The history of thatCom. 
mittee | must now detail to er House. Jt} from the general frame and tenour of mind 
was appointed and sclected by the noble | of the Members of the Committee. Every 
Lord. It should be borne in mind that } man, of any station in Eneland, has strone 
most of the insides of the “ Derby dilly” 
sat on that Committee ; and, as was to be | as dislikes, the democratic spirit. My 
expected, it justified the noble Lord in all} whole case rested upon democracy: the 
its proceedings. Perhaps, the noble Lord | people whom | was representing are 
will ask if T consider that such ag ee | democrats—they seck for democratic in- 
tion clears him in my opinion 4 vrankly | stitutions— they are surrounded by demo- 
answer, not at all. Few persons oti be|eratic neighbours. The Committee, { 
condemned, if they had to choose their} knew, would go with the noble Lord in his 
judges: still fewer, T suspect, if they satin | opposition to that spirit; and would be, 
authority on the bench, and controlled the like him, blind, from prejudice, as to the 
whole proceeding. To call such a farce a | dreadful evils likely to result from such a 
trial of the Government is an abuse of|conduct. 1 was, therefore, in prudence 
terms. When I went into that Committee | justified in expecting a full exeulpation of 
I was certain that such would be the} the noble Lord; but I hoped for some 
result; and the only benefit that T ex- practical suggestions which might serve to 
pected to derive from it was, that | might | alleviate the evils of the petitioners. Tn 
be able vividly to depict to them the dis- the midst of our deliberations the noble 
contents of the people, and the danger of | Lord retired from off 
continuing such a course of Government | ceeded by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
as that adopted by the noble Lord: what | Member for the town of Cambridee. | 
[did not hope from their justice, I did | beg that it may be understood that | have 
hope to obtain from their fears. It may be | not the slightest intention of setting the 
said, and said in this House with much | two ex-Seceretaries together by the ears; 
effect, that it is strange that IT should put | but Tam bound to say, that [ did hear 
no more faith in the honour and justice of | with great joy of the retirement of the 
a set of English Gentlemen. I feel, | noble Lord, and the accession of his sue- 
assured, Sir, that [ shall be driven to} cessor; because | knew the noble Lord to 
answer this objection: I therefore anti- | be headlong, prejudiced, and self-confi- 
cipate it. In the first place, I knew that} dent; and I hoped to tind the right hon. 
all the sympathies of the Members com- | Gentleman amenable to reason, and 
posing that Committce, naturally went | willmg to do justice. ‘The right hon. 
with the noble Lord. ‘They were in babits | Gentleman, told me, and with much truth 
of daily intercourse with him—they were | that he was entirely ignorant of the whole 
his friends, his associates, and some of | matter under dispute, that he sincerely 
them his colleagues; they, therefore, |} desired to do justice to all parties ; and 
foresaw, would look with jealousy upon | that ifthe Canadians would only grant him 
anything inculpating him; and would re-| time, he would, to the utmost of his 
ceive, with implicit confidence, anything | power, forward what he conceived to be 
in his favour. Moreover, the petitioners | the true interests of the country. He said 
were 3000 miles off : their opinions had no | that he could not, in his present state, be 
influence upon that Committee. [t was} expected to form an opinion. On one 
careless of their good as well as tl opiuion. thing, however, he had determined, and 
There was also another and very tmpor- | that was, not to press the Acts introduced 
tant circumstance connected with this ins | by the noble Lord, the object of which 


aristocratic leantnes, and he dreads, as well 





ice, and was sue- 
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was to take away from the Colonists cer- 
tain revenues, and thereby to free the 
Colonial Government from their control. 
This he promised not to do; only asking 
that the Colonists would, in the next 
Session, pass a Bill, the same with that 
they had passed under Sir James Kempt, 
providing for the civil Government, under 
a protest and understanding, that thereby 
they created no precedent in prejudice to 
their cause. This they, on my request, 
promised; I then agreed to close the 
Committee. and to leave the reformation of 
the existence of abuses, in the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The House 
must, however, at ence understand that 
this was not all the assurance I received. 
Certain things were very pointedly stated 
by me, and acquiesced in by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and another Member of the 
Government, peculiarly connected with 
Canada, They spoke my language re- 
specting the then state of the country; and 
I was certainly led to believe, that very 
marked changes would have rapidly 
followed the accession of the Member 
for Cambridge. 1 am sorry to say, that 
I fell greatly into error — nothing has 
been done—all the evils complained of 
still exist, — more mischief has been 
added, — and the state of the colony 
now such, that unless some im- 
mediate steps be taken to redress what 
the Colonists deem their grievances, [ am 
convinced that an immediate outbreak 
will happen among the people :—that 
unless their demands be granted, they will 
rebel—and if the mischievous system 
which has hitherto prevailed, is to continue; 
if the same heart-burnings are to be al- 
lowed to be created for the gratification of 
a small and mischievous oligarchy, who 
spread a moral pestilence over the land ; 
if these are to be the fruits of our dominion 
——however, for the sake of England, I may 
deplore such a result, for the sake of the 
human race, to me it appears that the 
sooner they rebel the better. If our 
dominion is to be a curse, wisdom and 
humanity alike require that it should im- 
mediately cease. 

Such is the general outline of the cir- 
cumstances which resulted from the peti- 
tions of the Canadians respecting their 
grievances. In order that the Hlouse may 
better understand the nature of the 
grievances themselves, [ will, with its 
permission, explainthe matters complained 
of, So soon as the constitution existing 
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was conferred on the Canadas, disputes 
arose, as I have already said, between two 
parties in the colony. Those disputes 
arose, because the people, speaking through 
their representatives, demanded to have 
the government of their own concerns ; 
and the Legislative Council party wanted 
to keep dominion in their own hands. In 
order to attain their end, the Legislative 
Council had two schemes, intimately con- 
nected one with the other :—the one was 
to make the servants of the public inde- 
pendent of the House of Assembly, by 
obtaining a permanent civil list; and the 
other, was to leave, at the control of the 
Assembly, certain portions of the revenue. 
In furtherance of the first part of their 
plan, it was proposed to the House of 
Assembly, by various Governors, that they 
should vote one large sum of money, as it 
was then called, en bloc—and that, too, 
for the life of the King. Ex bloc meant, 
that no separate items should be discussed, 
but that the whole should be voted at 
once, and that the Governor and those 
around him, who really governed, should 
apportion it out amongst themselves. This 
the House strenuously resisted: they re- 
fused such a supply; and, in return, Lord 
Dalhousie illegally took the money out of 
the public chest. At length the en bloc 
demand was given up; still they insisted 
on a permanent civil list. By degrees, 
this civil list was confined to the judges, 
the governor, hissecretary,and the attorney- 
general and solicitor-general. The House 
was inclined to grant so much of this last 
demand as related to the administration 
of justice, on certain conditions. They 
passed a bill for the appropriation of a 
permanent salary to the judges, directing 
that these salaries should be paid out of 
the casual and territorial revenues. The 
meaning of this cannot be understood 
without an explanation of the second part 
of the plan above alluded to. The House 
of Assembly have uniformly insisted on 
their right to control the whole of the 
revenue. On the 6th of December, 1828 
the House resolved,— 

‘That, under no circumstances, and 
upon no considerations whatever, ought 
this House to abandon, or in any way 
compromise its inherent and constitutional 
right, as a branch of the provincial Parlia- 
ment representing his Majesty’s subjects 
in this Colony, to superintend and control 
the receipt and expenditure of the whole 
public revenue arising within this province,” 
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This resolution was passed because the 
official party had classified the revenue, 
and chose to consider, that certain of the 
classes were legally and rightfully beyond 
the control of the Asse mbly. This re- 
served revenue consisted—]. Of the pro- 
ceeds of certain English and provincial 
Acts of Parliament; 2. Of the Jesuits’ 
estates: 3. Of the land and timber fund; 
4, Of certain rents and fines arising from 
lands held under the Crown. In time, the 
Government saw the justice of giving up 
the first class, which was at that period 
the most productive; but they still reserve d 
the remainder. Resp c tine the Jesuits’ 
estates, the Canadians bitterly complained 
that they had, 
the Jesuits, contributed to the education 
of the Canadian Catholic youth, and that 
now they were appropriated in a manne: 
wholly oppose -d to this. 
and with justice, that the Jesuits’ ¢ ‘ollege 
in Quebec, one of the largest buildings in 
Canada, was made a soldiers’ barracks. 
They complained that the proceeds of these 
reserved funds were appropriated to the 
maintenance of an exclusive Church Es- 
tablishment ; and surely these were legiti- 
mate subjects for c omplaint. The truth is, 
the spirit that in England makes us main- 
tain the Church in spite of the whole dis- 
senting body—whic neg in Ireland continues 
it though bloodshed and riot are the 
consequences,—makes us cross the water, 
and breed confusion and doubt, distrusts 
and heart-burnings, among the principal 
inhabitants of Canada. This Church 
Establishment has been the evil 
England, and has in too many instances 
been the curse of her dominions. In conse- 


quence of the reiterated compiaints of 


the Canadians, at length the Home Govern- 
ment consented to give up the Jesuits’ 
estates. Those in the Island of Montreal 
were given up; those of Quebec, however, 
were, and are still retained; the College 
still continues a barrack, and all accounts 
respecting the Jesuits’ revenues, were pe- 
remptorily refused to the House of As- 
sembly. What faith can the House have 


in statements respecting these estates, if 


the official and authentic documents are 
all carefully withheld from them? This 
matter of the Jesuits’ estates, however, is 
but a small part of the grievance. The 
remaining portion of the casual and terri- 
torial revenues, is equally pregnant with 
mischief and discontent. It should be 
remarked, that all the complaints of the 
VOL, XXVI {tel} 
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Canadians respecting the two first classes 
of the reserved revenues, were, after long 
discussion, and vehement — of the 
Representatives, declared by ae 
Go i rnment to be just and wel 
There was, 


liome 
1 founded. 
however, no language too 
bitter for the official party to use, while 
discoursing on the unheard-of audacity of 
the House of Assembly, in demanding to 
know what was done wit the people’s 
money. They were called republicans, 
disloyal, anti-English levelers, democrats, 
incendiaries, rebels, traitors, enemies of 
their country, and contemners of all that 
was just and holy. All this storm was 
\ constitutional demand on 
the part of the people’s Represe: 
know how the a of the people’s 
industry was disposed of by the servants 


tatives to 


of the pu iblie The storm on these two 
They complained, | 


separate claims at length ceased, but only 
to rage with greater fury respecting the 
claims of the people to the remaining 
portion of the reserved revenue. Now, let 
us inquire respecting the remaining por- 
tion—namely, the land and _ timber fund. 
I know that the waste lands of Canada 
are called Crown lands. This is a mere 
technical expression ; the waste lands do 
not belong to the King of England, but to 
the people of Canada. It is idle for us 
to let mere law jargon impose upon our 
sober senses. 
policy, on the score simply of common 


sense, I claim as the undoubted right of 


the people of Canada, the lands of that 
province. The grounds of this demand 
cannot be invaded. 
Canada are protected by the government 
of Canada—they are subject to the laws 
of Canada. Upon the government of 
Canada devolves the duty of securing the 


lives, the property, and the reputation of 


the inhabitants. For the fulfilment of 
this obligation, it is endowed with certain 
powers, and is bound to take advantage 
of all the facilities which its. situation 
affords. When a new settlement its formed, 
new duties arise for the Government. 
Waste lands atlord a means of revenue to 
fulfil those duties; they, that is the lands, 
are not then to be diverted from this pur- 
pose, to gratify private cupidity, or to 
make a revenue for England. The ad- 
ministration of these lands forms a very 
important portion of the internal affairs of 
the Colony; and we have, as well by 
Act of Parliament, as by a lone course of 
policy, given to this C olony the right of 
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managing its own internal affairs, There-] to have been permanently settled? Until 


fore I “claim, for the Canadian people, the 
administration of the waste lands, and the 
right to the monies that may be derived 
from them, as well as the power of appro- 
priating them, It happens that this fund 
is a growing fund. The United States 
derive a large revenue from this source; 
and the people of Canada are justified in 
expecting that they, living in the same 
climate, possessed of ihe same facilities, 
etre derive the same benefits. The 
ficial party, however, desirous of has ing 
a dis sposable fund, hating the control ¢ 
the people’s representatives, wish to tee 
this territorial and casual revenue, free 
from the power of the Assembly. The 
Assembly, on the other hand, are deter- 
mined to prevent such reservation. In 
the midst of the disputes on this matter, 
arose the question of frecing the adminis- 
tration of justice from any domination on 
the part of the Assembly. This was a 


opular topic, and the Representatives of 
| | 


the people determined to grant this de- 
mand. They said “ yes, we will make 
the Judges independent, as well of our- 
selves as of the Crown; they shall hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and 
not the pleasure of the Crown; and they 
shall have permanent 
salaries annually voted; they shall have 
salaries of the same amount as heretofore, 
and they shall be paid out of the monies 


accruing from the casual and _ territorial 
revenue.” And what was the conse- 
quence? Why, the British Government 


that had made such wonderful profes- 
sions of a desire to have an inde ‘pendent 
judicature, refused the assent of the Crown 


to this Bill, though passed by the House | 


unanimously, by the 
In this state of the 


of Assembly, and, 

Legislative Council. 
the House of 
of breach of faith; they have resolved — 
“That on the permanent settlement be- 
fore-mentioned (of the financial question) 
being eflected with the consent of this 
Ilouse, it will be expedient to render the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or person 
administering the government of the Pro- 
vince for the time being, the Judges, and 
xecutive Councillors, independent of the 
annual vote of this House, to the extent 
of their present salaries.” And it is as- 


case, 


serted, that they have not acted up to this | 


resolution. Now, I ask, after what | have 


stated re specting the reservations made, 
whether the financial question can be said 


salaries, instead of 





Assembly are accused | 


| 





the whole revenue be given up to the people 
without reserve or evasion, this question 
will not, cannot be settled ; and no breach 
of faith can be imputed to the House of 
Assembly, while the whole affair remains 
in its present unsatisfactory condition, 
That House has made many advances 
towards conciliation ; they passed the Bill 
above alluded to, respecting the Judges, 
which Bill was opposed by the Crown, 
even when the people did no longer insist 
upon their demands. ‘The people yiclded, 
but the Government would not. It will 
be found no easy matter to bring the Re- 
presentatives back to that state; their 
demands are now greater, and must be 
satisfied. I have not yet exhausted the 
erievances of the Canadian people re- 
specting English interference with the 
appropriation of their lands, Last year 
a Bill, as a private Bill, passed this House, 
establishing a land company with certain 
powers, In opposition to the wishes and 
the laws of the Canadians. What would 
be the feclings of the landed gentry of this 
House, if the Canadian people should 
constitute a Company to buy lands in 
England by bargain with the Government, 
which lands belonged to the people of 
England? And what would be the feel- 
ings of the lawyers on the ‘Treasury 
Bench, if, not contented with this invasion 
of English rights, the Canadians should 
also make new laws of conveyance, in 
contradiction of the existing law of Ene- 
land? I will tell the House what the 
Canadians have determined to do; and I 
am anxious that the people of this country 
should be made acquainted with the fact. 
They have determined never to allow a 
title to any lands which this Company 
may purchase or sell, On the next meet- 
ing of the provincial Parliament, the 
House of Assembly will pass a resolution 
to this effect; and I desire to direct the 
attention of the hon. Member for Wor- 
cester to this circumstance. He is, I 
know, a very important fraction of this 
said land Company, and will be respon- 
sible to every one who shall be deceived 
by representations on the part of that 
Company which cannot be realized. The 
people of England, the poor emigrants, 
should know—and I hope he will be 
careful to disseminate this information— 
that if any one go out to Canada in the 
expectation of finding lands of the Com- 
pany to which they can give a sure and 
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peaceable title, he will be egregiously 


mistaken ; for the Canadian Legislature 
are determined to overturn this Company, 
which they deem illegal, and a 
violation of their liberties. They are de- 
termined—no matter how long may be 
the possession of the settler—no matter 
what the sum that may have been paid by 
him—to take all these lands back into 
their own hands. If any persons sufler, 
after this very distinct announcement made 


gross 


by me, in the name, and on the behalf o! 
the Canadian Legislature, they have them- 
selves to blame. If they put faith in the 
deceptive promises of the Company after 
this warning, they must pay the penalty 
of their folly. It remains with the Com- 
pany to determine, whether they 
honestly continue to hold out prospects 
which they must know to be false, and to 
entice people to emigrate to seis Is on 
which they must be certain they will meet 
only with difficulty and distress. This Land 
Company is connected with the Financial 


Question, because they serve, by their 
payments, to swell the amount of that 


fund, which is reserved from the control 
of the Legislature. It is on this ground 
that I now include it in my list of griev- 
ances. I have not yet even exhausted the 
long list of evils connected with the lands 
of this country. I shall here, however, 
merely allude to that mischievous piece 
of legislation, the Canadian Tenures Act. 
Upon another occasion, I will shew how 
necessary will be the repeal of that ill- 
advised and ill-digested measure. ‘These 
various grievances were all of them, ex- 
cepting that of the land C ompany, neces- 


| 
sarily brought under the consideration of 


Lord Goderich; and, although he was 
unable to settle all the differences arising 
from them, he shewed a great desire to 
conciliate, and was especially anxious to 
create no unnecessary discontent. Fatally 
for the peace of Canada, he was led to 
believe it necessary to insist upon the re- 
servation of this casual and _ territorial 
revenue. This rendered it impossible for 
him to answer the question; but still he 
continued to maintain a good correspon- 
dence with the House of Assembly, and 
was always treated by them with great 
respect and courtesy, because he himself 
set the example by his manner towards 
the House. It was reserved for the 
noble Lord who succeeded him to in- 
sult the Assembly, and thus to break 
off all connexion with the House. The 
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House of Assembly found, after many 
years of patient trial, that no hope of ac- 
commodation rem: awa while the Le nisla ies 
tive Council was constituted as it then 
was, and is; but they, that the 
direct recommendation of any great con- 
stitutional change in the Council was 
beyond their mission, stated to the governor 
that they desired that the people them- 


deeming 


selves should decide upon the matter. It 
is the custom in America to do this. A 
convention is called to determine on 


organic changes. The representatives are 
chosen for that one purpose, and are 
lowed with powe r to alter the 
The Canadian Assembly 


same 


Constitution. 
wished that it 
scription should be called in Canada; and 
I d their desire to the Home 
ment through the Governor. The noble 
Lord, without the slightest regard to the 
peculiar condition of the people—of the 
state of ere gs and ‘ope ions, at 

sults the Asse mbly f or proposing 
plan—calls their proposed convention a 
national convention, and would lead us to 
believe that we ought to expect the doings 
of Robespierre and Danton at the hands 
of the Canadian leaders. ‘The noble Lord, 
I see, expresses hisdissent. If he did not 
mean this, why call it a national conven- 
tion? He well knew the feelings of Eng- 
lishmen on that subject, and why insinuate 
what he did not openly wish to avow ? 


a convention of the de- 


‘ 
Govern- 


once Ine 


such a 


If the epithet meant anything — and I 
cannot suppose the noble Le rd used it foi 
no purpose—it meant the unfair inference 


to which I have just all uded. Ile sent 
the despatch of which I have above spoken, 
and from that moment to the present, it 
has been found impossible to bring the 
House of Assembly to any terms, but those 
which they originally They 
are determined to have a complete control 
their own concerns, and they are de- 
termined to work out all changes necessary 
to thatend. I hay ‘e now to speak of the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Cambridee, and the first 
matter on which I have to remark is, that 
he has allowed Lord Aylmer to remain 
Governor of the province. He, Sir, knows 
as well as | know—that all confidence is 
destroyed between the House of Assembly 
and his Lordship—and he must have been 
aware of the impossibility ofaccommodating 
the differences existing, while Lord Aylmer 
remained. I will give the Ifouse a spe- 
cimen of his Lordship’s fitness for goyern- 
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ing, in his late proceedings respecting the 
quarantine. But, before I do this, I must 
make a grave charge against the noble 
Lord, the smber for Lancashire, re- 
specting ‘ ume matter. He misled the 
House, last ear, by one of the most ex- 
traordinary statements that, I think, was 
ever made by an official person of his 
station and eminence. Surely this House 
has a right to expect that the communica- 
tions made to it by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, be not lightly made. The Ministers 
are in possession of the best evidence, and 
when they speak, they speak with au- 
thority. Now I charge the noble Lord 
with ‘having—not, indeed, intentionally 
asserted what was not the fact, but with 
having—in culpable haste, and culpable 
neglect of the evidence before him, made 
an accusation against the House of As- 
sembly, utterly unfounded. The charge 
was a grave one; it produced a great 
effect upon the House of Commons; it 
ought to have been borne out by evidence, 
but was utterly unfounded from the be- 
ginning to the end. The noble Lord last 
year, ina speech made in answer to my 
statement respecting the grievances com- 
plained of by the House of Assembly, made 
the following charge :—‘ Before I go 
further, I will give an instance of the spirit 
in which the Assembly has recently acted. 
Last year the Assembly broke up at a 
very early period, having done very little 
business during the Session, and_ the 
financial affairs of the province were left 
wholly unprovided for. The cholera not 
having subsided, the quarantine establish- 
ment was in the greatest distress; a 
famine raged through a portion of the 
country ; ‘and under these circumstances 
the Governor felt himself justified in 
taking (partly, too, from his own private 
resources,) about 7,000/. for the relief of 
those persons who were suffering from 
famine and pestilence. At the com- 
mencement of the present Session he ap- 
plied to the House of Assembly for indem- 
nity and reimbursement, but he was met 
by a resolution taunting him with a mis- 
appropriation of the public money. Tt was 
not for the purpose of paying salaries to 
the Judges, or any other high Officers, 
that the Governor had made this advance 
of money; nor for the sake of benefiting | I 
himself, but for the sole object of assist- 
ing the starving and the sick —the wretched 
population of the country. With adegree 
of honesty, candour, and liberality, which 
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does high honour to the individual, the 
a a relying on the good faith of the 

Legislative Assembly advanced this 7 ,0007. 
in a manner that I have stated, and J 
regret to say, that he has been disappointed, 
and has met with nothing in return for his 
eenerous conduct but revilings and taunts 
of the most. bitter description.’ ” Now for 
the answer to this accusation. Captain 
M’Kinnan, aide-de-camp to Lord Aylmer, 
was examined by the Committee, and I 
put the following questions and received 
the answers I shall now read :-—~ 

“ 1204. What are the circumstances 
which led the Governor, on his own re- 
sponsibility, to advance a sum, forwhich he 
has since been indemnified, for the use of 
the quarantine department ?—the fear that 
pervaded the province generally, that the 
cholera would appear a second time, and 
the anxiety all the inhabitants felt that 
there should be a quarantine station. It 
was merely a renewal of what took place 
in 1832, whena vote of money was passed 
by the Legislature, in case the cholera 
should make its appearance; and Lord 
Aylmer made the advance on his own re- 
sponsibility, in consequence of the Qua- 
rantine Bill of 1833 having failed in the 
Legislature. 

1205. Do you know of asum of 7,000/, 
being advanced by Lord Ayliner out of 
his own private funds ?—He advanced 
sum of money, but not to that amount. 

1206. Was it not 500/.?2—He made 
an advance out of his own private funds, 
on account of the distress that existed in 
parts of the province from the failure of 
the harvest; the exact amount I cannot 
state; it was not large; about 600/. 
7007, 

1207. Did the Assembly refuse to grant 
that sum ?—-They indemnified him. 

1208. So that the many statements that 
have been made as to the misapplication of 
funds, are incorrect ?—The best answer I 
can give to any statement of that kind, as 
to misapplication of funds, is that Lord 
Aylmer, was indemnified for all the ad- 
vances he made without the authority of 
the Assembly.” 

A year has been passed since the accu- 
sation, and only now am I able to refute 
9 croundless and unjustifiable charge. 

leave ihe matter to the consideration of 
the House, expressing this hope, that 
hereafter the noble Lord will take warning, 
and remember that when he brings a 
charge, it is his duty to ascertain the facts 
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before he hazards any accusation. From 
this specimen we shall learn to be cautious 
how we trust him; and, before we believe, 
shall ask for his evidence. But as to the 
matter immediately in hand. Again— 
did the Quarantine Bill failin the Legisla- 
ture, and again did the cholera make its ap- 
pearance ?—The corporation of Montreal, 


on its appearance, applied to the head of 


the executive, Lord Aylmer, in order that 
steps might be taken to avert the dreaded 
danger. What was the conduct of this 
sapient and benevolent ruler? The party 
that had offended him, if he was offended, 
was the House of Assembly. The inha- 
bitants of Montreal, 
Montreal, were innocent. Yet he, re- 
gardless of his duty as a Governor—re- 
gardless of humanity and justice—insults 
the corporation, takes no heed of the 
pestilence, but coolly allows aflairs to go 
their own way; the consequence was, that 


the pestilence carried off many hundreds | it 


who might have been 
lowed 


of the inhabitants, 
saved had the Governor been end 
with but common humanity. Is it wise, 
is It decent, is it Christian-like, thus, from 
personal pique, to visit the poor and un- 
offending with the dreadful scourge of a 
pestilential disease? Butif the Governor's 
justice and humanity are small, his pru- 
dence is yet more minute, IIe 
ex-Attorney-General (Mr. Stuart) have, 
within a few weeks, been exhibiting them- 
selves in the newspapers. They have 
disgusted all sober and serious people by 
their sad antics. Mr. Stuart has chosen, 
in terms hardly allowed by the courtesy of 
civilized life, to give his Lordship the lie ; 
and the correspondence closes by his 
threatening to call his Lordship out to 
mortal ducl, when he shall have ceased to 
be Governor. Ye may smile, perhaps 
laugh at these things; but it is a some- 
what strange spectacle to be merry about. 
Here is a man clothed with all the power 
and dignity of a representative of his Ma- 
Jesty ; and he thus chooses to descend 
from his station to take part in a vulgar 
and degrading altercation, <A pretty situ- 
ation, truly, for one almost clothed with 
the imperial purple to figure in! But 
these two charges are not all that I have 
to bring against this Governor—t{ ask the 
right hon. Gentleman—I ask the Mem- 
bers whom I sce here, and who were on 
the Canada Committee of 1828-—what is 
their opinion of Mr. Gale? Is it not no- 
torious that he is a red hot partisan—that 


the corporation of 


and the | « 
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he is one of the most furious of what I 
may fairly call the Orangemen of Canada ? 
And yet this man has been promoted to 
the Bench. Ido pape, I do believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman has some answer 
to this charge. But if he have, what can 
he think of the discrimination, the jude- 
ment, the honesty of that Governor who 
could recommend this partisan, who had 
been marked by the Committee of 1828, 
as one not to be favoured,—who was re- 
presented by that Commiated 
nial Office as a person to be carefully kept 
out of office—to take a seat on the Be uch, 
aud to administer justice e to the people . 
What can the House think of the party 
which would choose him, of the Governor 
which could approve of him? Ido hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
sanction that approval, But I do con- 
tidentially ask him, wherefore, he permitted 
so imbecile and unfita Governor to remain 
Colony, the most eritioalls situated 


fo the Colo- 


of any now under our dominion. Here, 
Sir, | must close the long list of Canadian 
gxievance s; not that I have enumerated 
the whole aie catalogue, but because 
[ may not aie weary the House with 
the detail. But, before I sit down, let me 
entreat ~ YI ‘cht hou. Gentleman Op} osite 
to approacl bh this subject in a spirit of wise 

onciliation. | have spoken faithfully 


| 


Wi) if | 


believe to be the t condition 
lony. { have 
I have 
no time to tamper with the diseas 
Coercion will 

but a full and complete concession will 


nah | tie 


rovernment; and no wise 


prest li 
it boldly 


it correctly. ihiisis 


of the Co done 
L believe don 


1 ' 


not succeed; and nothing 


now satisfy the peop! ». Th y de 
privilege of sclf- 


> 


and prudent statesman would at this tine, 
and under the peculiar circumstance 
which surround this people, refuse or 
evade so reasonable a dema phe coun 


try is one of democratic » habits. There is 


a great equality in the 
yeracy exists; neith 


condition of all the 
inhabitants—no arist 
can the ele: 
covered. Aro un dt rem the 
democratic neighbours— h ippy, peec ful, 


te 
ssful. "They deman 


hd ! 
nents oF an aristocracy ve Cis 


Canadians see 
and succes ' ifort 
selves alike condition and like 
I sincerely hope that these demands may 
not be refused too often. I beg leave to 
bring up this petition. 

Mr. Spring Rice requested the indul- 


, } ‘y ‘--% ) 
of the ilouse while he ende 


privileges, 


gence 
to give 
his own 


some explanation with respect to 


share in the transactions which liad 
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been adverted to, and also while he made 
some reply to the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Meinber 
for Bath (Mr. Roebuck). ‘The subject 
might not appear very important or 
interesting, but he could assure those 
Gentlemen who had perbaps not attended 
to the whole of the details in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had entered, 
that a subject more important to the real 
interests of the country, whether they con- 
sidered its relation to Canada in a com- 
mercial orin a more general point of view, 

could not be brought before Parliament. 

Although he had not the good fortune to 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in many of his observations, he fully 
and entirely concurred in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s appeal to the House 
to consider this great question as one not 
only involving the affairs of Lower Canada, 
not only involving, he would say, the con- 
nexion between British North America and 
this country, but involving also the conduct 
of Government,thecharacter of Parliament, 
and the honour of the country. He would 
endeavour to approach the consideration of 
so extensive a subject with temper, and in 
a spirit of calmness and impartiality. He 
would adopt the precept of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself, and he only 
wished that he who gave the recommenda- 
tion had shown that he could follow it 
himself. He wished that the hon. Mem- 
ber had approached the subject, as he 
would endeavour to do—not for the pur- 
pose of casting blame or recrimination on 
any individuals, 


{COMMONS} 





but with the sole view of | 


considering the course it was the duty of | 


Parliament to pursue. 


He must say, not only with reference | 


1o this debate, but with reference 
discussions on the same subject, that the 
learned Gentleman had, by his mode of 
treating it—he said this with a knowledge 
of the fact~—done more to create difficul- 
ties and to throw obstacles in the way of 
an amicable arrangement of these great 
matters, than the exertions of his whole 
life, whatever they might be, with the 
best intentions to boot, could ever repair. 
Was it to go abroad—was it to be endured 
that a British Member of Parliament, in 
bringing forward a question of this nature, 
should stand up in that House and claiming 
to speak authoritatively in the name of the 
people of Canada, should declare, that if 
they did not procure redress, they were 
determined to have recourse to the same 


to former | 
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violent measures as severed the United 
States from this country ? Did it become 
a British Member of Parliament to say, 
on the part of these petitioners, that he 
stated,in the name of the people of Canada, 
that if all they asked were not conceded, 
the colony was determined to rebel ? 
Was it just, or was it necessary to ven- 
ture on an appeal to the fears of the 
House of Commons, while the hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew and must know 
that if he appealed to their justice, that if 
he appealed to their sympathy on behalf of 
the most distant of the British possessions, 
those colonies would be entitled to a fair 
hearing at the hands of Parliament, and 
would receive it? He wished that this 
case had been discussed in the language 
of calmness, and temper, and moderation. 
Har be it from him to say that there had 
not been much in the state of Lower 
Canada of which the Canadians had just 
cause to complain. He admitted it. But 
this fact did not stand upon his assertion, 
only, it stood recorded on the proceedings 
of the House—it was proved by the in- 
formation of every one who had considered 
the subject—it stood recorded in the 
reports of their own Committees—the 
speeches of successive governors recorded 
in the acknowledgment of successive 
Ministers. Still he said, that the best, 
the wisest, and the most statesman-like 
policy, and let it be remembered that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had prescribed 
rules to statesmen, and taken upon him- 
self to lecture them for want of temper 
and discretion—was not to get lost in the 
wild vortex of words, but calmly to inves- 
ligate facts; to inquire accurately, and 
having discovered the course of duty, to 
pursue that course of duty steadily and 
unflinchingly. He felt it necessary to 


follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
through some of the observations he had 
made, though undoubtedly he should 


not go quite so far back as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had gone. He should 
be extremely reluctant to adopt such 
a course of proceeding, and he should, 
therefore, proceed from the period at which 
he conceived the affairs of Canada were 
first fairly brought under the consideration 
of the House, he meant the appointment 
of the Canada Committee of 1828. It 
was not for him to decide whether the ap- 
pointment of that Committee was or was 
not a wise and prudent course ; it was not 
for him to decide whether the affairs of 
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Canada which were submitted to that 
Committee would or would not have been 
better left under the direction of a responsi- 
ble Government; but whatever might be 
thought on that subject, he was quite cer- 
tain that one statement could not be contra- 
dicted—that the Select Committee were 
earnest and zealous in their intent and 
determination to probe to the very bottom 
every real grievance, and to suggest every 
real and practicable remedy. He would si 

without hesitation, that a more rng or 
a more indefatigable Committee never was 
appointed, and never sat; and if he want- 
ed evidence of the fact, he would say it was 
proved by the course of their inquiry ; and 
by the report they had made. Ife had not 
those documents before him which had 
been referred to—he should have some 
observations to make hereafter on the irre- 
gular and unparliamentary manner in 
which certain documents had been quoted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman on 
the present occasion—he would not avail 
himself of them at the present moment ; 
but he knew, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman also knew well, that frequently, 
from the year 1828 up to the present 
period, the recommendations of that Com- 


mittee had been made the subject of 


most earnest eulogium, even by the popu- 
lar party of Canada itself, < nd that fora 
very long period—until the union of ex- 
cited popular feeling on the one hand, 
and disappointed hope on the other, pro- 
duced the state of things which existed 
in Canada at that moment—the utmost 
that was required on the part of the 
Canadians was, that the recommendations 
of that Committee should be carried into 
full and entire ettect. 

He regretted, and he intended to do no 
more than, in passing, to express that feel- 
ing with reference to a matter now gouc 
by, he deeply regretted, that the recom- 
mendations of that Committee were not 
more immediately acted upon by the Go- 
vernment and the House. He believed 


that in this, as in other cases, the delay of 


wise and provident Reform had led to 
exaggerated expectations, and had thus 
produced the spirit of discontent which 
now unfortunately prevailed. He believed 
that if, in the year 1828, the full recom- 
mendations of that Committee had been 
carried into effect, they would never have 
heard of the ninety-two resolutions, or of 
the existing state of things in Canada. 
Further information, however, was called 
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for. The year that followed 1828 was one 
during which the attention of Parliament 
was occupied by other, and perhaps more im- 
portant questions. Nothing was done to 
settle the Canadian question ; and discon- 
tent accumulated upon discontent ; com- 
plaints, irritation, distrust, and miscon- 
ception between the Governor and the 
Assembly; and, up to the year 1830, 
when his noble Friend, Lord Ripon, be- 
came Colonial Secretary, no effectual steps 
had been taken, to carry into full effect 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
He did not state this as a matter of serious 
charge against any individual, because 
from the state of political questions in 
hat House, it was next to impossible for 
any one to find an opportunity of bringing 
such a topic as the affairs of Canada 
before it; still, to that unfortunate cir- 
cumstance he attributed all the evil con- 
equences that had followed. ‘The hon. 
and tearned Gentleman had acknowledged 
that, in some respects, Lord Ktipon, by 
various measures, deserved the confidence 
and thanks of the ¢ ‘ances s: but were 
they satisfied with him? Tle must here 
bee to set the ho n. and learned Gentleman 
right in one sacisonl the hon. and 
learned Gentleman hed taken upon him- 
self to cast certain animadversions on the 
conduct of his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Lord Stank y), 


to whom the hon. Gentleman had iny 


puted 
the act of breaking oft all intercourse be- 
tween the Governor and the Ass mbly. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
ti tatly and entirely misinformed as r 

cvarde dl the « juesuon of tact, for the sever 

auce of that int rcourse had taken place be- 
fore his noble Friend went to i Colonial 
Office. bans if it were to be imputed to 


i 


any man, Lor yon must be th it person. 
But had ‘the | hon. ee learned Gentleman 
purs one a fair or reasonable course ? No- 
tice had been given by ia n, that a petition 


il 
was to be presented relative to the athairs 
of Lower Canada. ‘A ( eaetile e, on 
which he should have more to observe 
hereafter, had been appointed in the last 
Session of oe, and for reasons 
which were quite itisfactory to that 
Committee, they agree ee that the evidence 
taken before them should not be re porte ad 
to that House. They were unanimous 
upon the subject; the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself concurred with the 
other Members of the Committee on that 
poiut. And yet, upon the present occasion, 
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for no other purpose than that of raising a 
charge against his noble Friend, what did 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman do, but 
bring down in his pocket that unreported 
evidence, and with the view of laying some 
foundation for that charge, read that evi- 
dence tothe House. He felt that he had no 
right to appeal to that evidence ; and he 
would not appeal to it; discretion, as well 
as impartiality, ought to have precluded 
any use of it by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The dispatches and docu- 
ments to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred, had never been re- 
ported to the House, and he had no right to 
make use of them. In 1832, the ninety-two 
resolutions, amounting almost to a declara- 
tion of war by the Assembly against the 
Government, passed. A petition was then 
presented to the House. How was that 
petition met? By the appointment of a 
Committee upon it. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had made a remark, as if 
that were a packed Committee, ready to 
do the bidding of a particular individual, 
capable of being influenced and led away 
from the paths of justice by the Minister, 
and not likely to deal fairly or impartially 
with the subject. ‘The House would just 
permit him to read the names of the Gen- 
tlemen of whom that Committee was com- 
posed. He hoped they would go forth 
to the public; let the people of Canada 
know the names of the members of that 
Committee, let the people of England 
know who were the Gentlemen who were 
supposed by the hon, and learned Mem- 


ber for Bath to have so weak a sense of 


justice or impartiality. The appointment 
of the Committee was agreed to on the 
Motion his noble Friend; and_ his 
name was consequently the first on the 
list. ‘The second name was that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, Mr. 
Roebuck. He believed he might read the 
names, as they were now matter of his- 
tory:—Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. Wil- 
liams Wynn, Mr. —— Denison, Mr. 
Loch, Mr. Fazakerly, Lord Sandon, Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Goulburn, Lord Howick, Mr. Baring, Mr. 
Ellice, Mr. Robinson, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. 
Robert Grant, Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Mr, Bonham Carter, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Ward, Sir 
George Grey (Sir George Grey observed, 
that he had been unable to attend), Mr. 
Ramsden, Mr. E. Stewart, Mr. Romilly, 
Sir William Molesworth, and he (Mr, 8, 
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Lice) was afterwards added. Undoubt- 
edly the majority of the persons whose 
names he had read did not concur in the 
views entertained by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman. That, however, was not the 
question; the question was, whether that 
House and the public would believe that a 
Committee so constituted would have 
shrunk from the performance of any por- 
tion of their duty, It did so happen that 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman was left 
without even this refuge, because on every 
one point that was essential in the Report 
of that Committee (to which Report he had 
not adverted in the slightest degree) they 
were unanimous. ‘There was only a dif- 
ference of opinion upon one word—the 
word mutual,” as connected with ‘ mis- 
conception; ” on every other point—on 
all that relieved his noble Friend, and 
ought to have protected him that night 
from the attack that had been made upon 
him—-the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself was a concurring party, as were 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s friends. 
He appealed to the Members of the Com- 
mittee whom he then saw around him, 
whether this was not the fact ? 

[Mr. Roebuck stated, several of the 
Members named were not present, and 
could not, therefore, have coincided in the 
Report. ] 

Iie had only to say, that, if Gen- 
tlemen did not choose to attend, it was 
a very easy way of raising a clamour; if 
Gentlemen charged a Committee with 
partiality, because they overruled some of 
their points, it was an easy mode of making 
such charges; it was still easier to do so if 
they absented themselves afterwards from 
the Committee. If hon. Gentlemen, being 
Members of a Committee, chose to go away, 
what an injustice were they guilty of in 
throwing obloquy upon the decisions of 
such Committee? But he would take 
upon himself to say, that there was no 
person acting as a Member of the Com- 
mittee in question who did not concur in 
the Report which they had made. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself con- 
curred in every part of it. That Committee 
had only had one division; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had adverted to 
the parties, who were friends of his (Mr. 
Rice’s) noble Friend, the Member for 
Lancashire; and yet, what was the con- 
sequence ? why, that this portion of a 
packed Committee, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman implied it was, found them- 
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selves in the minority upon this occasion ; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman voted 
with the majority. The only division was 
that, therefore, in which the hon. and 
learned Member assisted, and had as- 
sented to. Upon the universal assent 
of the Committee the Report had been 
submitted, and, by the decision of the 
majority, of whom the hon. and learned 
Gentleman formed one, the Report had 


{Marc 





been amended. Ile, therefore, thought 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
to be considered as an approving party, 
and that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was late in coming down to the House 
with repeated charges, which had been 
previously negatived by the very report to 
which he had been a party. He would 
himself allude only to the Report; but, 
with reference to the evidence which had 
been given before the Committee, he felt 
that he had no Parliamentary 
allude to its contents, it having been de- 
termined that it should not be published. 
The Report declared, that there had 


been, on the part of his Majesty’s Go- | 
to carry | 


verment, a most anxious desire 
into etlect the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee appointed in 18283 that the en- 
deavours of the Government had been 
unremitting, and that they had given to 
the interests of this colony their undivided 
efforts, which had been ‘entirely success- 


ful. This was the answer, then, to the 


charges which had been made at the above | 


period. With a candour and frankiess | 
almost without example , there was nota 
single fragment of a letter in the Colonial | 


Office which had not been laid before the | 
Committee ; nothing had been kept back 

-nothing had been concealed—and he | 
would take upon himself to say, that no | 
one could deny but that the whole of the 
proceedings on the part of the Colonial | 
Department were most unreserved. 
so happened that, with reference to the | 
Report to which he had alluded, it was | 
not judged necessary by the Committee to 


the part of the late Secretary for the Co- 
lonies; the examination was confined 

the witnesses on the other side. His noble 
Friend called no witnesses at all, but rested | 
his case upon the testimony of those who 
appeared against him, and upon their state- 
ment the Report was drawn up. So much 
with respect to the conduct of his noble | 
Friend. He should have been ashamed of | 
himself if he had risen for his own vindica- 
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enter into any examination of witnesses on | 
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tion ; but he must be allowed now to pro- 
ceed to that portion of the case which more 
particularly affected himself. From all he 
had observed, after he was added to the 
Committee, and from all he had heard of 
what had been going on before, he felt 
bound to say, that no individual could 
have conducted himself with more fair- 
ness upon that Committee, than the hor. 
Gentleman who had presented the peti- 
tion; but it was of some consequence to 
know what took place between himself and 
that hon. Gentleman. At stat time there 
were two gentlemen in London who were 
connected with Lower Canada. It seemed 
to be the wish of the Committee that he, 
then holding the Seals of the Colonial 
Department, should see those gentlemen 
— Messrs. Viger and Moriu—and he 
was made equainted with them by the 
favour of du eee aud learned Gentleman ; 
and it was right to state what took place 
between those gentlemen and himself. At 
that time there was a Bill pending m the 
House which had been introduced by his 
noble Friend—his predecessor in office,— 

if it were to be carried through, 
must have been carried through by hin ; 


and which, 
; 
but he did not concur in the measure, as 
the effect of it would have been, to have 
suspended the operation of a former gift, 
and to have deprived Canada of the power 
of appropriating it. He was not then pre- 
h that Bill; 
ever it might be right to make concessions 
to Canada, vet te was of opinion that great 
caution im the proceeding was required, 
and the hon. Gentleman must recollect, 
that he told him he would not say that it 
might not be expedient, at some future 
time, to have sucha Bill; at that period he 
only asked for time. Ile stated this to 
the gentlemen whom he had mentioned, 
and who, though not officially recognised 
as agents from Canada, were deputed by 
the Assembly, and had much influence in 
its affairs. At the time the Report was 
made, there were two years’ supplies due ; 
and he intimated, that, if the Legislative 

Assembly would pass an unconditional 
supply bill for those years, he would go 
earnestly to work, and enter into the 
whole question, with the view of devising 
such measures, and preparing such in- 
structions, as he thought mais oht meet the 
necessity of the case. He told those gen- 
tlemen what he proposed, and they said 


i geet he felt how- 


| they thought it would be satis sfactory to 
the Legislative Assembly of Canada, 


He 
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had no intention of gaining time, merely 
for the purpose of giving the matter the 
go-by ; for he should have considered it 
his highest reward, and the greatest 
honour of his life to have been enabled to 
settle the Canada question in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties. He did then 
apply himself seriously and diligently to 
the aflair; and he could tell the House 
why he did not carry his plan into execu.. 
tion. He had prepared a despatch for 
the Governor of Lower Canada, stating the 
intentions of the Government with respect 
to the course which he thought ought to 
be pursued. It wasa long and an elaborate 
despatch prepared, he believed, on the 13th 
of November. It was an affair of so 
much consequence that he did not think 
it right to dispose of it, without commu- 
nication with his colleagues. On the 14th, 
therefore, a Cabinet Council was ap- 
pointed, for the Saturday following, tohave 
that despatch considered. The packet 
was to have sailed with it on the Monday, 
but the letter of instructions was not dis- 
patched on Monday, because the Cabinet 
itself was dispatched on the Saturday 
morning, two hours before the appointed 
time at which it was to have met. While 
walking down Regent-Street, that Satur- 
day morning, in expectation of meeting 
his colleagues, he met an acquaintance 
wholly unconnected with political life, 
who was polite enough to inform him that 
he was no longer in office; and such was 
the first intimation he had of being him- 
self dismissed. If hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen who were giving their attention to 
improvements in the law of the country, 
were desirous of considering how the pro- 
cess of ejectment might be rendered most 
speedy and effectual, they would do well 
to study the proceedings of that day. 
After this event, he had no other course 
to pursue but to communicate humbly to 
his Majesty, through the head of the Go- 
vernment, that the packet having been 
ordered for Monday, the most convenient 
course to be taken would probably be to 
send a despatch to Lord Aylmer, inform- 
ing him of the change in the Government. 
That was done. The draft despatch re- 
mained, therefore, a private document, 
because it had never been finally approved 
of by the Government, and he had now no 
right to make use of in debate. It might 
be easy for him to say “ such and such a 
thing was intended to be done;” but he 
did not think that would be a just course 


Canada. 
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by the present Government; he should 
prefer remaining subject to any imputatiou 
that could be thrown upon him rather than 
attempt to justify himself at the hazard of 
prejudicing the public service. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman might, perhaps, say, “ But all 
this occurred in November, and you took 
the Seals of Office in June; why then 
was not the despatch ready sooner?” The 
answer to that question was, that he wished 
the despatch to arrive in the colonies 
contemporaneously with the meeting of 
the House of Assembly. His desire was, 
that it should not reach the colonies at a 
time when it was possible that it might 
be dealt with uncandidly by the one side 
or the other. He was anxious that the 
intentions of Government should only 
arrive in Canada when the local Govern- 
ment should be prepared to act upon 
them; therefore it was that the despatch 
was not improperly kept back till Novem- 
ber. What had been done since it was 
not for him to know. The hon. Gentle- 
wan had asked particular questions, and 
one was with respect to the appointment 
of Judge Gale. He considered that the 
appointment of Judge Gale was unfortu- 
nate, and was one which he could not 
advise his Majesty to sanction. That 
Gentleman was so mixed up in the affairs 
of 1828, that he thought his appointment 
one which ought not to be confirmed. 
There was, also, the appointment of Judge 
Kerr, who was a Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and also of the Admiralty 
Court situations which the Assembly 
considered to be incompatible. He had 
directed a severance of the two offices. 
The course he took was, to direct the 
names of several Members of the Canadian 
Bar to be laid before him; and that means 
should be afforded to him to judge of their 
fitness for the appointments to be filled 
up. He was anxious, naturally, to avoid 
the choice of a partisan at either side. He 
desired that the names of Members of the 
Canadian bar only should be sent—the 
names of men who spoke fluently the lan- 
guage of the country, and who were fami- 
liar with its laws; for one of the com- 
plaints had been, that appointments were 
made, from this country, of persons to fill 


judicial and other appointments, who were 


not sufficiently acquainted with the French 
language or with Canadian institutions. 
Hie stated that he should not object to 
the name of Judge Gale being sent amongst 
those who might be returned in the list of 
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what he might term persons qualified to 
fill the three vacancies including that 
created by the removal of Judge Kerr 
from the Admiralty ; he was not precluded 
by that statement from making his selec- 
tion from any in the list whom he might 
consider most competent. There was one 
point in the Petition which the hon, Gen- 
tleman, in presenting it, did not advert to. 
Jt would be in the recollection of the 
House, that Lord Dalhousie directed cer- 
tain public expenses to be paid out of 
Canadian revenues, unsanctioned by 
any Legislative authority. That proceed- 
ing was disapproved of by the Committee 
of 1828, and it was alleged, that he had 
since acted contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed in that Report. He begged to 
say, that he had done no such thing. 
In what he did he acted under the advice, 


and upon the responsibility of, all his} i 


Colleagues. ‘Two years’ income were due 
to the Government ofticers throughout 
Canada: those individuals, high and low, 
had been deprived of all payments during 
that period. Their distress was, in many 
cases, most urgent; many of the public ser- 
vants were under the necessity of raising 
money on disadvantageous terms, and some 
were thus subject to extreme pressure and 
distress. The Canadian money was in the 
hands of the Receiver-General, and there 
was the utmost confidence entertained that, 
in November, at the meeting of the As- 
sembly, a Bill would be passed for the ap- 
propriation of that money. Parliament 
not being sitting at the time, it was 
thought advisable to give directions, that 
if there were officers of the Government in 
a state requiring relief, and having two 
years’ arrears then due, there being every 
confidence that the money would be repaid 
in the following month of November, that 


an advance should be made not out of 


any Canadian funds, but out of the ex- 
traordinary resources of this country, in 
order to meet their necessities. In doing 
this, he trusted he did no more than the 
House of Commons would be ready to 
sanction. Wherever blame rested, if 
blame were imputable to any one, it did 
not, by any means, attach to those officers 
who were relieved, and they ought not to 
suffer—it was a question, in fact, merely 
of temporary advance in regard to which 
an account had been directed to be com- 
municated to the Assembly, and he did 
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it. He thanked the House for the atten- 
tion which they had given to his 
tedious and uninteresting as it might 
have appeared. He wished he were in a 
position in which, without irregularity, he 
could have taken the liberty of stating 
those views of 1 olic y that were opened in 
the despatch to which he had referred. He 
should not, however feel himself precluded 
at a future period, when discussing the 
affairs of Canada, from considering what 
ought The case was, un- 
doubtedly urgent ; but it was not to be met 
by the language of threat or intimidatioa, 
held out by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath. He did not mean todetract 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
merits, in having 
the liberties of Canada; 
hon. and learned 

in Parliament at all, 


statement, 


to be done. 


but before the 
Member for Bath was 

Canada was not with- 
disinterested, and zealous ad- 
vocates. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) had often 
called the attention of the House to that 
important and interesting subject, and in 
a manner which recommended it to 
enlightened reason and reflection; and, 
if he might 
advice to the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, he would say he should imitate 
the example and spirit of his hon. Friend, 


and, while dischareing his duty, endea- 
vour to create feelings friendly to, and 
not at variance with, attachment to the 


mother country —- not national 
pride where national justice should be 
appealed to; and making 


€ xciting 
that 


calm and enlightened conviction. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath was 
not more sincere than he was in wishing 
well to the 


the importance of those Colonies. But, 


perhaps, he might take credit to himself 


than the hon. 
value of their 
Talk as the 


for feeling more deeply 
and learned Gentleman the 
connexion with this country. 

hon. and learned Gentleman 
the 13,000,000 of Republicans on the 
other side of the Atlantic, whom he pre- 
sumed likely to favour Canadian discontent 
—the connexion with Great Britain, pro- 
vided justice were done, was much more 
valuable in itself, and he believed, more 
dear to the sound part of the Canadian 
population, than any advantages which 
the United States could hold out. He 


taken up the cause of 


presume to offer a word of 


matter of 
passion which ought to be a matter of 


Canadas, nor more sensible of 


might, of 
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proper to be done, they should avoid in 
that House the use of intemperate lan- 
guage, which on the other 
Atlantic would only increase the existing 
difficulties by which this interesting and 
important question was encompassed on 
all sides. 

Lord Stanley assured the House he had 
no intention whatever to rise on the pre- 
sent occasion, feeling as he did that his 
own vindication, if any were necessary, 


had been amply and honourably furnished | 
by the statement of his right hon. Friend | 


(Mr. Rice) who had just sat down. He 


was under no apprehension that he should | 


be tempted to pursue the course followed 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bath ; 
and with regard to the personal attacks 
which had been made on him, he felt he 
should best consult his own credit, and the 
good taste of the House, by entirely and | 
at once passing them over without a 
single comment, as altogether unworthy of 
the slightest notice. So far as the accu- 
sation went of his having in 


tended to alienate the atiections of his 
Majesty’s Canadian subjects, his answer 
was, that last year, when the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, on the part of 
the present petitioners, called for a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, in order investi- 
gate this matter—his answer “ Let 
there be a Committee of the House of 
Commons; let them go into every one of 


to 


was, 


the charges ;” and his promise was, which 
he realised to the letter, that from the 
stores of the Colonial Department, frorn | 


every means he had of giving information, 
nothing should be withheld, nothing con- 
cealed, entertaining sincerely the desire, 
that the whole matter should be more} 
fully, more perfectly, and more impartially 
gone into than in the hurried space of a 
general discussion in that House. 
every one of the charges they did go; and 
what was the course which the hon. and 
learned Member then pursued? The 


House of Assembly, or rather the majority | 
to substan- | 
tiate their allegations, sent over persons | 
each separate | 


of that House, had, in order 
to act as their agents. On 

charge one of those individuals was ex- 
amined by the hon. Member himself; 
on every one of the ninety-two articles 
the hon. and learned Member, before 
any other step was taken in the Com- 
mittee, was asked whether he had any- 
thing to say, and he (Lord Stanley) was 
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| afterwards asked whether there was any- 
}thing on the part of Government to 
submit. Upon the papers so produced, 
on the examination so conducted, and 
without one single particle of evidence ad- 
duced on the part of Government, was he 
prepared before the Committee to meet 
their verdict. He did so meetit; nordid 
he shrink from a specific verdict on each 
and every one of the resolutions. He ap- 
| pealed to the Members who were present 
whether he had not acceded most reluct- 
antly to a request that the evidence, and 
la separate verdict in each case, should not 
be taken, because by publishing that evi- 
| dence, and giving those verdicts, feclings 
, of irritation might be excited in the 
‘Canadas which would be injurious to 
the public interest. As a public officer, 
| he had gone to the utmost verge in sacri- 
| ficing what was due to himself personally, 
for the purpose of preventing that irrita- 
tion and injury to the public service. And, 


Cunada. 


] 

| he asked, after that concession—after the 

'hon. and Jearned Member himself had 
reed to the general declaration that 


there had been on the part of Government 
| an earnest, unremitting, and anxious de- 
sire to carry into eflect the recommenda- 
tious of the Parliamentary Cominittee of 
1828, in many instances with eminent 
success, ——atter challenging a separate 
verdict on each charge, was it fair, was it 
honourable, was it even decent that the 
very same charges so examined into by 
‘the Committee, and refuted before it over 
land over again, should now be made 
matter of renewed attack in the course 
of a discussion on the presentation of 

petition? So far as he was concerned, 
he should desire nothing better than that 
the whole of the evidence which the hon, 
|and learned Member had brought down 
' should be laid on the Table of the House ; 
but after having acceded unwillingly to 
| the suppression of the evidence, and a 
verdict of acquittal having been virtually 
| pronounced in favour of the Government, 
it was most irregular to bring forward the 
same accusations, as if they had not 
already been sifted thoroughly and sepa- 
rately and individually disproved. He 
did not personally complain; he did not 
object to the petition being received and 


Pa 
| 
| 


i treated with all the respect which it 
|merited; and he thought he should 
| better discharge his duty by leaving the 


|case in the hands of those who had no 
| private interest or personal prejudice in 
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him in office, and those who now held the 
reins of Government at the present mo- 


{Marcu 9} 


the matter— those who had sueceeded y 


| 


ment. ‘There was only one point to | 
which, in conclusion, he would allude 
and in respect of which the House might 


judge of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
accuracy of statement. It had been made 
a matter of charge, coupled with sundry 
courteous expressions, which he should not 
more directly allude to, that from the 
moment of his coming into and in 
consequence of the disgust which had 
thereby been occasioned, the 
Assembly declined any further communi- 
cation with the Government. Did the hon. 
and learned Member not know that the 
House had passed that resolution three or 
four months before he had been called 
to assume office ? He had not the despatch 
by him at the present moment ; but he was 
much mistaken if the very first despa 
which he wrote to Canada ag in one 
month after receiving r the Seals of office. 
and taking up the subje ct where it had 
been left by his predecessor, did not con- 


office, 


on 


ITouse of 


tch | 


tain an animadversion on that very resolu- | 


tion, and the hon. and learned Member 
might have known of that despatch, it 
having been laid before the Committee, 
and being actually in his possession at 
the present moment. Whatever steps he 
had taken had been in the way of follow- 
ing up the course of his predecessor in 


office, and with his consent and concur- 
rence, With these observations he left } 
his justification to the statement of his | 
right hon. Friend and the general sense of | 
the House. | 
Mr. Robinson declared that, inthe whole | 
conrse of his Pailiamentary experience, he | 
had never heard a more unfair, distorted, 
and intemperate address than that of the | 
hon. and learned Member for Bath. In | 
one respect that hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman was a fit and proper representative | 
of the Canadas—he represented all their | 
intemperance. Tle did not deny that | 
there was much to complain of on their | 
part, but there was every disposition in | 
the House and in the Government to look 
into the question with a view to ne satis- 
factory adjustment. The hon. and learne _ 


G entleman, however, told anes that the 
Canadian party would never be satisfi ‘eal 
unless they had an effective legislative 
council, That might or might not bea 


proper thing to introduce into the Colonies, | 
uld be a com- | prevent the emigration of British settlers 


but such an experiment w 
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ete <r from all the principles of 
British legislation by which the Colonies 
had hitherto been governed. Ie despair- 


ed of seeing the subject brought to a 


» | satisfactory issue after such an exhibition 


as they had been favoured with to-night. 


He denied that the hon. and | Gen- 
tleman spoke ¢] utiments of the Cana- 
di ul pP bl hoa Hnsit rable 
portion of ! s sutd, they would 
rebel if the v f their demands were 
not cones ( ) 13,000,000 
of turdy ht i! ns tn thei me ivhb ur- 
hood; but with I} hits aequ intanee with 
the colonies he must be permitted to say, 
that such was the oj n only of the most 
wild and visionary of mankind. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman had written a letter 
to the Colonies, in which he recommended 
an appeal to arms. 

Mr. Roehuck b reed to set the hon. 
Member for Worcester rivht. That hon. 
Me mbe r h id misrepresent l him. He 

Colonists to appeal to 


did not advise the 
1 


arms, but he recommenced them to pursue 


any other course rather than resort to 
arms. 
Mr. Robinson would ask the hon. Mem- 


ber, whether he had not mentioned to the 
people the possibility of their being called 
upon to appeal to arms. He recollected, 


however, that the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, with whom the hon. Member for 
Bath was in the habit of acting, alludea 
to the Canadians resorting to arms ina 
certain contine ney with somethine like 
approbation, He could not but compl: tin 
that such dancerous languave was used to 
the Colonists; and he fol believed that 
ities tended so much to prevent a 
satisfactory settlement of the Canadian 


dispute, as the conduct of the hon. Mem- 


ber for Bath and the hon. Member for 
Mi ddl sex. Those hon. Gentlemen had 
by their conduct, sanctioned many of the 
ch irzes broucht by the Canadians against 
the British Land Company. The hon. 
Member for Bath had even gone the 
leneth of alloy ving his name to be used in 
connexion with a statement which de- 


clared, that those who purchased land from 
that Company, bought 1 without a legal 
, and might be dispossessed of it. But 
he must de that the tenure of the land 
sold to the emigrants to Lower Canada 
las that in any other of the 


ciate, 
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Colonies; and that the whole end and 
object of bringing these charges was to 
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to that Colony. The House was already 
aware that a strong feeling prevailed in 
Lower Canada against persons going out 
from this country to settle there. The 
hon. Member for Bath was certainly not 
the representative of the British population 
in that Colony, nor was he the representa- 
tive of the great portion of the respectable 
Canadians; but only of a small faction 
under the control of Mr. Papineau. That 
person, who was Speaker of the Assembly 
in Lower Canada, and whom the hon. 
Member had continually referred to and 
praised, had made the most gross attacks 
upon him as Chairman of the ‘British Land 
Company,and had called hima vile sharper. 
If that person had addressed such language 
to him in this country, he would have 
treated it as a personal matter of a very 
difterent nature. He admitted, however, 


that the consideration of questions of 


this kind ought not to be mixed up with 
personal matters. In conclusion, he thought 
that it would be advisable to take some 
steps, so that for the future no persons 
should be members of the Council who 
were not possessed of large property in 
the Colony, for heretofore it had appeared 
as if gentlemen had been placed on the 
Council rather in consequence of their 
connection with the Government than on 
any other account. He had no doubt that 
the right hon, Gentleman now at the head 
of the Government would take care that 
respectable persons connected with the 
Colony should be placed on the Council, 
by which means he would do much to 
settle the unhappy differences that prevail 
there. ‘The hon. Member for Bath wished 
to do away with the Legislative Council, 
and govern the Colony by means of the 
House of Assembly and the Governor. 
The adoption of such a course would lead 
to the severance of Lower Canada from 
the Crown of England, and would prevent 
Inglish subjects settling in that Colony. 
He had no doubt, that the present Go- 
vernment would take up this subject with 
the earnest wish to do justice ; and would 
pursue such a course as would direct the 
tide of emigration to that fine country. 
If, however, they left things as they were, 
or adopted the course suggested by the 
hon. Member for Bath, emigration would 
be checked, and not many years would 
elapse before that country became a waste, 
as it originally was. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
beg to assure the hon. Member who has 
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just concluded, as well as the House at 
large, that it is because I wish to act upon 
the advice he has now given me, and 
because I desire to view the subject dis- 
passionately, and divested of the difficul- 
ties in which it is sought to immerge i 

that I rise for the purpose of deprecating 
the continuance of a discussion which, in 
my humble opinion, is neither likely to 
conduce to the amicable settlement of the 
unfortunate difficulties that prevail be- 
tween the Canadian Colonies and the 
British Government, or to place the ques- 
tion in a point of view which will make it 
more intelligible or less intricate to those 
to whom its several bearings are imper- 
fectly known, I do hope, Sir, that this 
debate will not be continued; but should 
it not meet the wish of the House that it 
should here stop, I do trust it will be con- 
tinued without any further reference to 
Mr. Papineau or his actions, to the Cana- 
dian party as opposed to the English party, 
or, in short, without further reference to 
any of those exciting and unincidental 
topics with which it has pleased the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath to charge 
his speech. I am, however, inclined to 
hope that the course which his Majesty’s 
Government have resolved upon pursuing 
in reference to the subject, and which I 
am now about to announce, will be deemed 
a conclusive reason why the advice of the 
hon. Member for Worcester should be 
jgenerally followed, and why this discus 
| sion should, at all events, for the present, 
| be brought to an end. Before, however, I 
proceed to state the intentions of the 
Government, I must be allowed to say a 
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the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
Referring to the great delay which has 
taken place i in the settlement of the dis- 


puted matter, the hon. and learned 
Member said, he attributed it altogether 


to the frequent changes which had of late 
years occurred in the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department, and 
concluded by recommending that a fixed 
office, not determinable on the changes in 
the Administration, should be created for 
the management of Colonial affairs. Such 
a remedy, I do not hesitate to say, is one 
altogether incapable of adoption. ‘The 
Executive for the time being, it is quite 
evident, must, as a body, be answerable 
for the management of the highly-import- 
ant affairs coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Colonial Department. Now, how 
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could that responsibility be attached to 


them if they were to have at the head of 


that department an officer altogether in- 
dependent of their control, and totally 
irresponsible to them for any acts he 
might direct in the management of those 
affairs. Such an arrangement could not 
be satisfactory to any of the parties con- 
cerned in Colonial affairs; and creat as 
might be the inconvenience attendant 


upon frequent changes in the office of 


Colonial Secretary, | am prepared to 
maintain that the remedy proposed would 
be far from an improvement. I think | 
can, however, satisfy the hon. panmnber; 
that at all events the recent chance 

the Administration, has not prejudiced 
the consideration of the present question, 
and that it shall not do so. Iam ready, 
on the part of my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary for the C olonies, to give the hon. 
Member every pledge he may desire. On 
the appointment of Lord Aberdeen, he 
found this Canadian question in precisely 
the same condition it was left by the 
Committee which sat in 1830. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has stated 
that when removed from oflice, he was 
on the eve of proposing to his colleagues 
in office certain principles on which a set- 
tlement of the question should be sought. 
I believe that to have been the case; but, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has stated, 
of those principles no record was left by 
him at the Colonial Office. For my part, 
and I am sure I may say the same on the 
part of my noble Friend, | much wish 
that such a record was in our possession, 
because, in addition to the opportunity it 
would have given us of testifying our 
respect for the opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it could not but materially 
have assisted us in the task we had to 
perform. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
motive for taking with him all the docu- 
ments he had prepared on the subject, no 
one can question; it was that his suc- 
cessor in office should not be embarrassed 
by his views in forming his decision ; but, 
much as I am disposed to do credit to the 
proper spirit which characterised his con- 
duct, I cannot help repeating my regret 
that Lord Aberdeen should not have had 
the benefit of his opinions. However, 
notwithstanding the recent change of 
Government, and notwithstanding, also, 
the arduousness of the duties in which, 
immediately on his appointment as Secre- 
tary for Colonial Affairs, he finds himself 
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involved, I am happy to say measures 
have already been taken to insure a set- 
tlement of the differences. On our taking 
oflice, we felt that the question demanded 
instant consideration, and we accordingly 
had it communicated to the Colonial 
authorities that we were determined at an 
early period to proceed to the settlement 
of the disputes. Vith this view we au- 
thorised Lord Aylmer to inform them that 
his Majest ermined to send out to 
Canada a sa pepo totally uncon- 
nected with local pol lities, altoge ther un- 
embued with local prejudices, and com- 
pletely unmixed in Canadian affairs, who 
should be enabled on the spot to take a 
whole view of the subject, and being in 
full possession of the Opinions and inten- 
tions of the Government here upon the 
several matters in dispute, might report 
upon the best and most satisfactory means 
for bring ring them toa final adjustment. 
This is the course we propose to adopt. 
We felt the greatest dithiculty in bringing 
the matter to a conclusion, by written 
communications. ‘There might be misun- 
derstanding on some points, misinterpre- 
tation on others, and the distance between 
the two points rendering the clearing of 
those misunderstandings and misrepresent- 
ations, a most tedious and difficult process, 
we, after mature deliberation, came to 
the resolution, that it would be better to 
send out a person in full possession of our 
views and intentions in the several matters 
» be adjudicated, and enabled to enter 
i! am full communication with the Canadian 
authorities upon them. Our final inten- 
tion is, upon a report of the real state of 
the case being made to us, to remove 
what is justly obnoxious, and in place of 
it, to propose those measures which we 
believe to be consistent with justice to the 
parties concerned, and with sound policy 
as regards the gene eral interests of the 
country. Under these circumstances, I 
think the House will feel that I take the 
most prudent course in declining to enter 
further into the subject at present, and I, 
the same time, hope they will agree 
with me in the opinion that the course 
most likely to bring about an amicable 
settlement of the dispute, is that which 
his Majesty’s Government have adopted. 
Wedo not mean to disregard the petitions 
of the Canadian population, but we mean 
to appeal to their sense of reason and 
justice; and we believe, firmly believe, 
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will give their claims every just consider- 
ation, but, at the same time, I am bound 
distinctly to state, we do not mean to 
declare any new principle of Government 
in the Colonies. Our object is to see 
of what it is the Canadian people com- 
plain, and then to see to what extent 
those complaints are founded in justice. 
If we find they are not founded in justice, 
our aim shall be to prevent their con- 
tinued and useless agitation; but if, on 
the contrary, we find they are founded in 
justice, we shall apply ourselves in a spirit 
of conciliation, and without regard to the 
epithets of contumely and insult previously 
heaped upon us, to their permanent and 
satisfactory removal. Having stated thus 
clearly what is the course we have resolved 
upon pursuing, in reference to this ques- 
tion, | beg to assure the House, | shall 
not occupy their attention by any com- 
ment upon the numerous and unincidental 
topics introduced by the hon. Member for 
Bath into his speech. One word, how- 
ever; a sense of justice compels me to say 
in defence of the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire, whose conduct has 
been so unjustifiably attacked by the hon, 
Member who originated this discussion. 
Sir, I do not believe that the conduct of 
any Ministry of this country, or any public 
man, Minister or otherwise, was ever ex- 
posed to so severe an ordeal, as that of 
the noble Lord to whom I allude; and I 
may say further, I doubt whether any 
man could go through such an ordeal, 
with more honour or credit to his character 
than did the noble Lord. While a Mi- 
nister of the Crown that noble Lord went 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons—a Committee indiscriminately 
chosen—having on its list many Members 
adverse to the policy of the Government 
with which he was connected—a Com- 
mittee as fair a representative of the 
average opinions of that House, as could 
possibly be selected—a Committee as 
fully the representative of the interests of 
the Canadian body, as of the British party 
in Canada—before such a Committee the 
noble Lord went, and, after producing to 
them every document, public or private, 
his office contained, left it to them to 
judge whether the complaints brought 
against him were founded in justice or 
otherwise. Sir, I repeat I know of no 
example of a Minister having taken such 
a course to free himself from accusation, 
and much less of a Minister, after taking 
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such a course, passing through the ordeal 
so honourable to himself and his character, 
as did the noble Lord. As far, therefore, as 
the accusation of the hon. Member for 
Bath is concerned, I think the noble Lord 
best consults his own dignity, by treating 
it with indignant, or rather contemptuous 
silence. I would here, Sir, cease to oc- 
cupy the attention of the House, were it not 
that there occurs to me one other point in 
the hon. Member for Bath’s speech, which 
I do not think I ought to pass over with- 
out notice. The hon. Member has been 
pleased to threaten us, that unless every- 
thing the Canadians ask for is granted 
them, they have determined upon rebel- 
lion, Those, I think, were the expres- 
sions of the hon. and learned Member. 
He also undertook to assure us, that 
thirteen million inhabitants of the United 
States of America, a country with which 
Great Britain at this moment enjoys the 
profoundest amity, a country with which 
Great Britain is almost daily interchang- 
ing expressions of most friendly feeling, a 
country with which Great Britain has 
scarcely a subject of difference—their old 
jealousies being now removed, and each, 
couscious that the prosperity of the other 
must influence its own prosperity, reci- 
procally desiring that peace, tranquillity, 
and good order might flourish in the other 
—such, Sir, I say, being the state of the 
two countries, the hon, Gentleman thinks 
fit to declare that if a rebellion should 
break out in Canada, the whole of the 
United Provinces are prepared to interfere 
in our domestic quarrels, and join these 
rebellious Canadians. Now, Sir, I will 
not do the United States the injustice to 
believe, even for a moment, that they, or 
any one on their behalf, could have author- 
ised the hon. and learned Member to 
make such a declaration within the walls 
of the British House of Commons. I 
have too high an opinion of their justice 
and integrity; but even if that opinion 
were wanting, I entertain such a sense of 
their shrewdness, common sense, and dis- 
cretion, that | cannot believe they would 
select as their organ in this House, the 
hon. Member who has thought proper to 
represent himself in that capacity. With 
respect to his declaration of the intentions 
of the Canadians, I have also a word to 
say. I think, Sir, it is far better for me 
instead of being exasperated by the lan- 
guage the hon. and learned Member has 
been pleased to put, as it were, into the 
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mouths of the Canadian party, of whom 
he says he is the representative, and instead 
of demeaning myself by retorting equally 
hard words and unworthy expressions, 
simply, and in the plainest language, to 
state, that I both hope and trust the hon. 
Gentleman has had no authority from that 
party to tell the British House of Com- 
mons, that, unless all their demands are 
acceded to, they will have recourse to re- 
bellion. Indeed, Sir, painful as the alter- 
native would be, I should be rather in- 
clined to believe that for the moment—] 
say, Sir, only for the moment—the 
wisdom and diseretion for which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is so remarkable, 
forsook him, than to suppose that he gave 
us a correct report of the intentions of his, 
as he has been pleased to term them, 
constituents. But if, on the other hand, 
it should turn out that his information is 
correct—if it be true that the Canadian 
people, or any part of them, have in- 


structed the hon. Member to act in the | 
capacity of their Minister at War, and to , 
declare in the British Parliament that they | 


are prepared to rebel, if all their demands 
are not acceded to—lI, as Minister of the 
British Government, will meet them, not 
with any counter declaration of hostility, 
but, with the hand of peace and friendship 
grasping theirs, I will say to them, ‘Still 
we intend to do you justice—still, not- 
withstanding we derive from your menaces 
a fresh source of strength—although by 
your threats you arm us with fresh means 
of arousing public opinion on our side— 
and although by your unfounded acensa- 
tions, accusations which in the end will 
recoil on yourselves, and give us the 
strength to disregard your vaunting, you 
induce a fresh conviction of your injustice 
and intemperance, ‘we are determined to 
go on unflinchingly in the course we have 
set out on; and, by removing all fair 
ground for complaint, take from vou even 
the pretence for asserting that his Ma- 
Jesty’s Colonial subjects do not meet from 
the British Government that consideration 
and attention to which they are entitled. 
Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Member 
for Worcester (Mr. Robinson), with his 
usual disregard of facts, had told the 
House that the petition that had been pre- 
sented, did not represent the feelings and 
wishes of the colonists ! but he would ask, 
in what better mode than by such a peti- 
tion could their wishes and feelings be 
ascertained? The disputes existed, be it 
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remembered, previously to the late general 
election in Canada, which was as strongly 
contested as any in England before the 
passing of the Reform Bill. There could 
be no doubt but that the petition was the 
deliberate expression of the opinion of the 
people. No lessthan 10-1 1ths of the po- 
pulation were of the faction (as it had 
been called) of Mr. Papineau. Was the 
hon. Gentleman aware, that out of eighty- 
eight representatives which Lower Canada 
sent to Parliament at the last election, 
only twenty-seven represented what he 
termed the British interests, and consti- 
tuted what might be more properly de- 
scribed as the Tory party? What was 
the result of the general election ? Sixty of 
the representatives of the people were in 
favour of the petition; four, and only 
four, refused to sign it; twelve were pre- 
vented from attending to sign it by the bad 
state of the roads; in short, out of the 
eighty-eight, only nine were opposed to 
the resolution. The population repre- 
sented by the petition amounted to 


97 


373,000, while those who were adverse 


| to it numbered only 32,000. Were the 


people of Canada satisfied or not; had 


| they good Government or had they not ? 


He would answer, that neither had they 
cood Government, nor were they satisfied. 
They asked to be placed in the situation 
which the Constitution of 1791 promi-ed 
that they should be placed in; they 
wanted to be allowed to enjoy rights 
which the charter gave them. They con- 
sidered that they were deprived of their 
rights; that they were misgoverned ; that 
their property was taken from them im- 
properly; that Judges were placed on the 
Bench who ought not to be there. What 
would this House think if, out of every 
four Bills it passed, three were rejected by 
the House of Lords? and those Bills of 
the greatest importance—relating to such 
matters as public education, the finances 
of the country, the state of the Govern- 
ment and even the independence of the 
House itself. It could be proved by do- 
cuments in his possession that the Legts- 
lative Council contained in it placemen— 
men fattening on the spoils of the country, 
men who disregarded the large mass of 
the population, who were deaf to their 
cries for redress, and who rejected with 
disdain their demand for improvement. By 
a list published in 1833, it appeared that 
out of 169 Bills passed unanimously by 
the House of Assembly, from 1822 to 
2A 
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1832, sent up to the Legislative Council, 
122 were rejected by the Council without 
any reasons being assigned. And what 
was the nature of these Bills? They were 
to prevent Judges from holding situations 
that were inconsistent with the judicial 
office; there were acts also for the promo- 
tion of education, and they were all re- 
fused ; others were for preventing men 
sitting in the House of Commons from 
holding offices under the Crown, and being 
in fact pensioners of the Crown. The 
people imagined that by this Constitu- 
tion they were to be protected from the 
undue influence of the Crown in their 
House of Assembly as we were in ours; 
but the Government constantly violated 
that law. A Bill was passed every year 


Canada, 


by the House of Assembly declaratory of 


what ought to be the Acts of the Govern- 
ment, and those Bills were as regularly re- 
jected. In 1829, out of twenty-four Acts 
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sixteen were rejected; in 1831, out of| 


fourteen Acts only three were approved. 
The truth was, the Legislative Council 
were ruled by a petty faction, and that 


faction had the ear of, and were sup-! 
ported by, the persons in office in this 


country. 


Jand before the passing of the Reform 
Bill. The revenues of the country were 
appropriated by men not named by the 
Crown, but appointed by others who had 
the ear of the Crown, and who, taking 
advantage of their situation, sent home in- 
accurate reports. The people of the colony 
had come repeatedly before the House 
without obtaining redress. A Committee 
had been appointed, which reported that 
the allegations as to grievances had been 
substantiated, but nothing was done for 
their removal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was the late Secretary for the 
Colonies, said he regretted that the re- 
commendations of the Committee were 
not carried into effect, and that the griev- 
ances were allowed to continue in exist- 
ence, increasing the irritation and rancour 
that prevailed. Had the recommendations 
of the Committee been carried into effect 
in any one instance? They had not. 
What, then, must be the feelings of the 
people? The question, he contended, 
had not been fairly stated. flon. Mem- 
bers, instead of debating the question, 
had indulged in a course of crimination 
and recrimination. He admitted it was 
desirable that peace should be maintained 


y. The Canadians were in a situ- | 
ation similar to that of the people of Eng- | 
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in our Colonies, and that they should 
entertain a desire for the connection with 
England, founded on a conviction that 
their interests would be secured and_pro- 
moted; but when abuses existed, as in 
Canada, was his hon. and learned Friend 
to be blamed for stating candidly what 
the state of the country was? The proper 
question was this; was the complaint made 
of grievances well-founded or not? The 
late Secretary for the Colonies had told 
them that he had not time to redress their 
grievances; thus they existed at the pre- 
sent moment. The hon. Gentleman then 
referred to the Canada Company for the 
disposal of land. le did not say, that it 
did harm, and ought to be abolished ; on 
the contrary, it afforded the means of im- 
proving the state of the country, by in- 
ducing people with capital to settle there. 
Sut what was complained of was, that the 
money paid for the land to re-sell, was 
neither under the cognizance of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, nor of the Com- 
mons of Canada. This was what the 
people raised their voice against, declaring 
that they would not allow anybody to 
apply those funds to the bribery of the 
Members of their House of Assembly to 
maintain a bad Government. The right 
hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had alluded to some new ar- 
rangements ; but he could tell him that if 
he supposed anything effectual could be 
done without a new principle being adopt- 
ed, he would find himself exceedingly mis- 
taken. ‘The legislative body never could 
be made to work well. That was the great 
source of complaint. It was with regret, 
therefore, that he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman declare that no new principle 
would be adopted. The Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade had declared that it 
was impossible that the people could re- 
main quiet, or be satisfied with such a 
system. The hon. Member for Wor- 
cester, in making allusion to him (Mr, 
Hume), had remarked on his language, 
and the effect it had on the State of Af- 
fairs in Upper Canada. A petition was 
on its way here from that colony, and 
when it arrived, he should be ready to go 
into the question with the hon. Gentle- 
man; but he objected to these allusions as 
unfair—he objected to this nibbling at the 
state of Upper Canada, when the affairs 
alone of Lower Canada were before the 
House. The language of his hou. Friend 
had been objected to, as calculated to ex- 
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cite the people to violence; but what his! might be bad, but it had not been 
hon. Friend had told the people was, that violated. The distribution of land which 
they were to depend on the British House | had been so much talked of, was no viola- 
of Commons—that justice would be done tion of the Constitution, but was in ac- 
them; in fact, he gave them every species cordance to law. Gentlemen were aware 
of advice except recommending them to that in all the Colonies of Great Britain 
appeal to arms. Everything depended the sound and substantial blessings of free- 
onthe manner in which quotations were dom were enjoyed; but whether in those 
made. ‘The letter of his hon. Friend (and countries or in this, if there were constant 
he would add, the letter also written by irritating attempts to prone discord, 
himself, and to which allusion had been materials for mischief were to be found 
made) ought to have been read. Was it every where, and it was easy for those so 
any wonder that there existed dissatisfac- disposed to keep up the excitement for 
tion when the one-tenth being persons of the purpose of making complaints. Con- 
English descent received ten times the stant discussion on these subjects tended 
honour and emolument of the other por- , only to exasperate the people. He should 
tion. wish that a watchful eye might be kept on 
Mr. Baring in rising, begged to observe ihe proceedings of the Colonists, but that 
that no course that could possibly be by the forbearance of the Government the 
adopted was so likely to injure the cause angry state of parties might be conciliated 
of the Colonist, and none that he should and a state of peace preserved. 
so sincerely deprecate, as untimely discus- Mr. Labouchere contended, that when 
sion and violent declamation. He had the Constitution was granted in the time 
been acquainted with many of the best in- | of Pitt, there was an understanding that 
formed men in the Colonies for many it was not final, but that it was to be open 
years, and they were unanimously of to such improvement as might, from time 
opinion that with all its defects the present to time, appear desirable. He hoped it 
Constitution had been of the greatest | would not go forth to the Colony, that the 
possible benefit. He was told that only | Government would resist any alteration in 
an ideal frontier separated the Colonies | the Constitution. Ie would not give any 
from the United States. He had himself} opinion as to the alterations necessary to 
been there, and looked across that frontier, | be made in the Constitution of Canada; 
and from inquiries that he had made, he | but he trusted it would not ¢o forth to the 
did not think the contiguity so dangerous | public, that the Governme nt of this coun- 


as Gentlemen on the opposite side were | try was disposed to resist the adoption of 


inclined to insinuate, for he found that) all necessary ameliorations. The hon. 
from 10,000 to 20,000 settlers had gone | Member concluded by expressing a wish 
from the one place to the other, and now | to be satisfied upon two points; first, 
acted as loyal subjects to the King. When | whether the complaints of the people of the 
he saw, too, that people went in large num- | Canadas would be referred to the Legisla- 
bers to settle in Upper Canada—not in/ture or the Governor; and, secondly, 
Lower Canada among the French, he felt whether the person who was to be deputed 
inclined to attribute the dissent expressed | from this country was to be created Go- 
to the Constitution of Government, to the | vernor of the Colony, 
excitement maintained and the differences} Mr. Secretary Goulburn replied that 
fomented by the enemies of order both in | the individual to be deputed from the Go- 
England and in the Colonies. Add to|vernment of this country was to be only 
this the disagreement between two nations, |a Commissioner. Not having been in the 
both of a national and religious nature, | House when the right hon. Baronet, the 
and the House need no longer entertain | Chancellor of the Exchequer, explained 
any surprise, that neither the present Go- | his intentions he could not satisfy the hon. 
vernment nor its predecessor had been ; Member on the other point. 
able to tranquillise the Colony. When Mr. Sheil said, that the right hon. 
hon. Gentlemen invoked the observance Member for Cambridge had stated certain 
of the Constitution of Lower Canada, facts which were corroborative of the cir- 
they should first show how it had been | cumstances of a similar character adduced 
violated. Nine-tenths of the complaints by the hon. Member for Bath. It ap- 
against Government were for violating peared on the showing of all concerned, 
the Constitution. That Constitution that a serious and important difference 
2A2 
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had arisen between the Executive and the 
Legislative powers in the Canadas—be- 
tween the House of Assembly and the 
Governor General. It had been stated 
that Lord Aylmer had advanced 7,0001. 
out of his own pocket to carry on the 
affairs of the Government; but by the 
Report of the Committee it appeared on 
the evidence of a Mr. M’Kinnon that he 
had advanced no such sum, 500/. being 
the maximum of what he was out of pocket 
on that occasion. Therefore that allega- 
tion fell to the ground. The late right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies had also 
stated that a person named Gale had been 
created a Judge, notwithstanding the re- 

monstrances of the local Legislature, and 
the censure of the Government in this 
country. And yet the individual who 
made that obnoxious appointment, Lord 
Aylmer, was to be continued in the office 
of Governor. He did not desire by any- 
thing he might say or do to create ill- feel- 
ing between the Colony and the mother- 
country, or widen the breach which he 
regretted to say existed : but, he could not 
help saying, that he believed the people 
of the Canadas must have been much ag- 
grieved, as not a single statement made 
by the hon. Member for Bath had been 
contradicted. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated that he would do justice to the 
complaints of the Colonists; and he was 
disposed to give the right hon. Baronet 
credit for the intention. But still he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
have been more explicit in his statements, 
and ivold the House how far he intended 
to go in the subject of redress. He de- 
precated the indulgence of anything like 
party feeling in the discussion on the 
question before the House; because he 
thought the objects which should be held 
in view were the interests and integrity of 
the empire and the security of the Colo- 
nies. But be could not conceal from 
himself that the people of the Canadas 
had much to complain of, and heavy 

grievances to charge against the Govern- 
ment. It was not denied, that most, if 
not all, the official appointments in the 
Colonies were made from persons sent 
from this country at the instance of the 
local Executive: neither was it denied 
that the Executive had refused to sanction 
several important salutary measures passed 
by the local Legislature. When these 
facts were not contested no one could 


Canada, 


pretend to say that something was not re- 
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quired to be done in the way of change or 
amendment. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath had said that an appeal to 
arms might be made by the Canadians if 
their wrongs were suffered to remain un- 
redressed ; and he was attacked by the 
right hon. Baronet in no measured terms 
for saying it. But a prophecy was one 
thing, and the faculty of accomplishing it 
was another; and though his hon. Friend 
might have honestly predicted such a 
result he was sure he would be the last 
to sanction it. Another fertile source of 
heart-burning in Canada was afforded by 
religious causes. The Colony was Ca- 
tholic; Catholicism was the recognised 
religion of the country by the treaties 
under which it had been surrendered ; 
yet the local Government had seized on 
the estates of that Church, and applied 
them, not to the support of that Church, 
but to the maintenance of the Established 
Church of this kingdom. 

Mr. Spring Rice denied the accuracy of 
the hon. and learned Member’s statement. 

Mr. Sheil then proceeded to read from 
the Report of the Committee a copy of 
a despatch, dated Colonial Office, 1830, 
and addressed to the Bishop of Quebec in 
support of his statement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected to the course which the hon. and 
learned Member was pursuing as unpar- 
liamentary and unprecedented. The hon. 
Member was reading to the House quota- 
tions from the evidence taken before 
a Committee of the House which had 
never been laid on the Table, and which 
was, consequently, not within the cog- 
nizance of the House. 

Mr, Shetl had found the Report on the 
Table of the House, and had only made 
the same use of it as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bath had done, without in- 
curring the reprehension of the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet relied 
on the Report of the Committee, yet he 
would not permit the evidence on which it 
was founded to be used. But he would 
ask, did that Report exculpate the Go- 
vernor of the Canadas or contradict the 
statements made by the hon. Member for 
Bath? He would maintain it did not. 
The hon. and learned Member concluded by 
urging on the consideration of the House 
the necessity of entering into the subject 
divested of all party spirit ; and redressing 
the wrongs of the Colonists with reference 





only to their nature and amount. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had expressly desired to avoid 
entering into the subject, because the 
effects of a preliminary discussion might 
have the effect of prejudicing the question 
at present pending. He thought the 
Canadian House of Assembly was a fitter 
place to entertain complaints of the nature 
of those contained in the petitions 
in the first instance than the British 
House of Commons, to which an ultimate 
appeal only ought to be addressed. 

Mr. Patrick ‘MU. Stewart said, that he was 
connected with the British Canadian in- 
terest, and was therefore competent to 
discuss the subject of the petition. He 
did not think that the grievances were so 
ereat as that document stated, and he be- 
lieved that some of them did not exist. 
From his knowledge of these Colonies, he 
was safe in saying, that all the petitions 
from thence would not be on one side; 
and he was satisfied that in the 
a few days the House might reckon upon 
several counter petitions from them. He 
fully agreed with the right hon, Baronet, 
and was of opinion, that if his suggestion 
were carried into effect the Colonies would 
be secured from anarchy and Repub- 
licanism, while the people would have the 
full enjoyment of all their national rights. 

Mr. Roebuck said, in reference to the 
language used by him, and which had 
been complained of by the right hon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that on this 
subject he could not avoid expressing, in 
plain honest words, his sense of the injury 
done to the Colony. He was peculiarly 
connected with Canada, and the people 
there had done him the honour of cor- 
responding much with him on the sub- 
ject of their grievances. He was ac- 
quainted with large numbers of the 
inhabitants of those countries, and was 
he, therefore, so representing their feel- 
ings, and representing them as a Member 
of that House--was he, in well-rounded 
phrase, to represent them as loyal, con- 
tented, and happy, when he well knew 
that was not the state of their mind? 
In Mr. Burke’s speech on the subject of 
the American Colonies in 1774 he said, 
‘‘ You must not state such things of the 
Colonies, for that they were about to be 
driven to rebellion.” That House was 
at that period petitioned over and over 
again without any attention being paid, 
or remedy afforded. He believed the 
present state of the Canadas was similar 
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to that of our American Colonies in 1774. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had deprecated that 
any words uttered by bim should have 
the effect of exciting feelings of resistance 
and rebellion. He did not wish it; he 
hoped only that his words might be a 
warning to the Government, aud that 
bis best influence should | xerted to 
produce conciliation and qui le hoped 
that his view of the preseit state of the 
excited feelings of the Canadas was not a 
correct one, and that no disturbance would 
take place. In allusion to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman near him 
(Mr. Spring Rice), that he was likely to 
throw impediments tn the way of a settle- 
ment he would say that he would do 
nothing to thwart the intention of those 
who desired conciliation and peace. He 
had been charged with acquiescing in the 
Report of the Committee; it did not follow 
that because he did not divide on it that 
he approved of it, any more than that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) 
might be considered as approving of a 
letter which he (Mr. Roebuck) wrote and 
showed to the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was thought necessary to say something 
to exculpate a noble Lord. It was st ted 
that he (Mr. Roebuck) wished to get over 
the Committee, because he had not been 
enabled to make out his case against the 
conduct of the Government towards the 
Canadas. He would assure the right 
hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that his best influence should 
be exercised to produce beneficial results, 
He would wait the decision of the measuies 
to be proposed; if they were 
efiective, they should have his api 
tion; if not, his best endeavours would be 
again employed to procure justice for those 
Colonies. And he would then abstain 
from any expressions that would irritate 
or give offence. 

The Chancellor of the #. 
that if the first speech of the hon, Gentle- 
man had partaken of even a portion of 
the spirit of forbearance which pervaded 
the second, no observations should have 
fallen from him which contained a syllable 
of reproach or invective. He congratulated 
the hon. Member on the altered tone of 
his second address, which he said was 
conceived and expressed in a far wiser, 
better, and more temperate spirit than the 
first. He would add, that every possih ce 
degree of caution had been used in iue 
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selection of the individual who was to be 
sent to Canada, as the representative of 
the British Government; and every neces- 
sary power had been conferred on him to 
settle the questions at issue between the 
local Executive and the Legislature. He 
had also to state, that a notification of the 
appointment, and an intimation of the 
probable time of his arrival, had been 
sent to the Canadas upwards of six weeks 
since, 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Hanp-Loom Weavers.] Mr. John 
Maxwell said, that in moving for the 
re-appointment of the Committee of In- 
quiry into the distresses of the Hand-loom 
Weavers he would first lay before the 
House a Petition to that effect which had 
been signed by 12,000 of that body of 

operatives employed in Perth. As he be- 
lieved there would not be any opposition 
offered to his present motion, he would 
not trouble the House at any length, He 
would first move “ That the report upon 
the subject made by the Committee of last 
Session be read at the Table of the House ;” 
and the Report having been read, the hon. 
Member moved, that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the hand-loom weavers, and to report upon 
the same to the House. It was scarcely 
necessary for him to mention, that the 
distress of this large and useful class of 
persons had been ascertained, by an inquiry 
Jast year, to be very great and extensive. 
He trusted, that the House would not now 
reject the petition because it came from 
persons who happened not to be of any 
class sitting in that House, or who had 
not yet received their elective franchise. 
He rather hoped that the House on those 
grounds would feel the greater sympathy 
with them, and he likewise trusted, that 
those who advocated the distresses of the 
agricultural poor, and of other classes of 
labourers, would sympathise with the 
hand-loom weavers, who were as badly 
off as any body of distressed persons in 
the kingdom. 

Mr. “Baring thought, that the hon. 
Member could not for a moment suppose 
that there was any disposition in any part 
of the House to refuse the most ample 
attention to so important a subject. He 
had stated to the hon. Member what he 
had stated to the House, that if the case 
of distress had come to him as one single 
question he should haye decided it as the 
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right hon, Gentleman who had preceded 
him in his office had decided it, and he 
should have said, that it was not a right 
subject to go before a new Committee. 
The last Committee that had conducted 
the investigation had contained the names 
of many Gentlemen of very considerable 
reputation, but when he reflected upon 
the fact, that the inquiry concerned the 
condition of not less than 80,000 persons 
employed in this species of manufacture, 
he could not but concur in recommending 
to the House, that it should again hear 
the case. There might, by possibility, be 
some means devised for relief, and, atall 
events, the parties might think themselves 
aggrieved if an inquiry were denied them. 
He was aware, however, that much would 
be said against the impropriety of exciting 
expectations which the House would be 
unable to gratify. For his part, he did 
not think that anything beneficial could 
result from the present inquiry. He had 
been nominated one of the Committee of 
last year, but he had not attended, from 
entertaining an opinion, that little or 
nothing could be done for the sufferers. 
His absence was not to be traced to any 
disinclination to atford every possible re- 
lief, or to go into any scheme that held 
out any prospect of succour. He should 
not now oppose the appointment of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood: The right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
said, that it was not possible to improve the 
condition of the 80,000 persons who had 
petitioned the House. 

Mr. Baring had said nothing of the 
sort. All he had said, was, that he did 
not thing that any relief could be afforded 
by any of the means that had been sug- 
gested to the Committee, or by any legis- 
lative interference. 

Mr. Attwood continued. He begged 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
measures that had been recommended to 
the Committee were not calculated to give 
relief. He agreed in this particular with 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he denied 
that it thence followed, that Parliament 
could adopt no measures whatever calcu- 
lated to attain the object in view. All he 
could say was, that if 80,000 persons were 
in great distress, and Parliament could 
afford them no relief, he did not know 
what the House sat there for. He would 
maintain that the wrongs of these people 
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could be redressed, not by the measures 
which had been recommended, but by the 
peculiar means which he had brought for- 
ward. The House could give relief to all 
the labourers of the kingdom complaining 
of distress, and he trusted, that the House 
would take the subject of the currency 
into its consideration, with a view to re- 


dress all the wrongs of all the labourers of 


England—he meant not only the agricul- 
tural labourers, but of labourers of every 
description. 

Mr. Hume said, that no man in that 
House who had attended to the evidence 
on the Table, could avoid desiring to afford 
the sufferers every possible means of relief. 
He had stated, when the last Committee 
was formed, that every measure advanced 
before that Committee would fail in its 
object, but he had nevertheless voted for 
the Committee, in order that the parties 


suffering might have an opportunity of 


stating what * their sufferings were. That 
Committee had gone into a full statement 
of the distress, and he now wished to ask 
his hon. Friend who had made the Motion, 
whether it was his intention to go into any 
further evidence 7 

Mr. Hutt said, that the last Committee 
had followed up the evidence with ability, 
and it was because he was interested in 
the sufferings of these labourers, that he 
was anxious not to let it go forth amongst 
them that relief could spring from the 
present proceedings. Legislation on this 
subject would disgrace the reign of Henry 
the 8th, and much more disgraceful was 
it to the present age, which had acguired 
such additional lights upon political 
science. He was opposed to the propo- 
sition before the House, because he was 
convinced that it would afford no help to 
the suffering classes. 

Lord Francis Egerton rose to return his 
thanks to his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, for acceding 
to the Motion before the House. He was 
fully aware of the inconvenience, nay of 
the dangerous consequences, of holding 
out hopes of relief to unfortunate persons, 
which Parliament might find it impossible 
to realize. In supporting the Motion for 
the appointment of a Committee, he felt 
that it was, in his situation, a primary and 
imperative duty to avoid, for any purposes 
of partial or temporary popularity—for a 
very temporary popularity it would be — 
holding out to distressed classes of la- 
bourers, any hopes of relief which might 
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not ultimately be fulfilled. Anxious as he 
was, to meet the question of the distresses 
of the very extensive classes which were 
suffering the privations that had been 
proved ; anxious, as he was, to convince 
them that Parliament had given the fullest 
attention to the subject; he was still 
bound to confess, that he could not enter- 
tain a hope that the plans which had been 
advocated, would be found capable of 
producing that substantial and practical 
relief, which all men must join in wishing 
that Parliament could afford. The extent 
of the distress, and the exemplary patience 
with which it had been borne, in the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, he could bear testimony to; but he 
was bound to say, that the distress arose 
from causes, which it would be very difli- 
cult for legislation practically to remove. 
He was not going to detain the House by 
entering into any statements relative to 
the distress, as there would be little or no 
opposition to the Motion before the House, 
but he had thought it necessary in justifi- 
eation to the distressed individuals them- 
selves, to guard them against expecting 
relief from the inquiries into which the 
House was about to enter. He was con- 
vinced, that the doctrine of the minimum 


rate of wages could not be brought into 
operation, at least with any practical ad- 
vantage to the distressed labourers. No 


man could be more deeply comenved than 
he was, in the subject, not only by his 
feelings, but by what were called worldly 
interests, to convince the poor that Par- 
liament would not turn a deaf ear to their 
complaints, or neglect any plan of relief, 
that could be proposed with a fair pro- 
spect of success. 

The Committee was appointed. 

Newspaprre Printers.] The Sol 
citor-General said, that in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill of which he had given 
notice on a previous night, he must claim 
the indulgence of the House while he 
stated, as brietly as was possible, the cir- 
cumstances under which he had felt him- 
self called upon to act. He was quite 
aware that Bills of indemnity for any viola- 
tion of the law, or indeed any measure 
which had a retrospective object, ought 
not, and would not, be dealt lightly with 
by the Legislature; but in this instance he 
believed he could satisfy the House, that 
the violations of the law had been so inad- 
vertent, the conduct of the informer so 
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vexatious, and the actions brought by him 
so exclusively intended for the purpose of 
extorting money, that be hoped to obtain 
the sanction of the House to the measure 
he proposed even as a Bill of indemnity. 
The House would be aware from the con- 
versation which had taken place a few 
nights ago, and from the contents of a pe- 
tition presented by the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire, of someof thecircumstances 
of the case, but the House had yet to 
learn that at the present moment there 
were pending no less than 200 actions, 
which had been brought to recover penal- 
ties of 1007. for each offence—that was 
upon each newspaper published inadver- 
tantly without some of the requisites pro- 
vided by the statute upon which those 
actions were based. The penalties to 
which the informer would be entitled to 
recoveragainstadaily newspapet ramounted 
to 30,000/.; and as against a weckly paper 
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of course not so much, but particul: us of 


demand had been hecnhed to a weekly 
paper, amounting in the whole to no less 
a sum than 10,500/. The actions were 


ostensibly brought by a person of the name | 
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of Smith, who, as far as he (the Solicitor- | 
General) had received information, turned | 
wholly immaterial, and these actions which 
of age, awriting clerk, in the employment | had now been brought were founded upon 


out to be a boy of fifteen or sixteen years 


of an attorney in not very reputable prac- 
tice. In truth, however, the actions were | 
brought by another clerk, who was at pre- | 
sent suffering an imprisonment under a| 
sentence pronounced by the Court of | 
King’s Bench, for libel. It was necessary 
that he should shortly state the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament which was sup- 
posed to have been violated, in order to 
point out the remedies he proposed for the 
existing evil, for he did not mean the 
present measure to be one of indemnity 
alone, but, also, to embrace provisions 
which would prevent a recurrence of trans- 
actions similar to those which had been 
described. The Act under which these 
actions had been commenced, was the 
38th George 3rd., chap. 78, and was 
passed in the year 1798, for the purpose 
of expediting and simplifying proceedings 
against newspaper proprietors for libellous 
publications, It was provided by that 
statute, that no person should publish a 
newspapcr until an affidavit had been 
made, delivered in, and filed at the Stamp- 
office, or if in the country, with the Sub- 
commissioner of stamps, setting forth the 
names, the additions, or descriptions, and 
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the places of abode of all persons intended 
to be the printers and publishers of such 
newspaper, and, also, stating in the same 
manner the proprietors as well as a de- 
scription of the building in which it was 
intended to be published, together with 
the title of the newspaper. In default of a 
compliance with this provision the penalty 
was 100/. Another provision of the same 
Act was, that no paper should be pub- 
lished without setting forth in some part of 
it the names, the additions, and places of 
abode of the printers and publishers ; for 
a violation of it another penalty of 100d. 
was provided. The intention of these two 
distinct provisions was to make legal pro- 
ceedings against vewspapers more easy, 
and in order that no further evidence of 
the fact of the publication of a libel should 
be required than the production froin the 
Stamp- -office of the affidavit, or a certified 
copy of it, and the production afterwards 
of the particular newspaper itself, for the 
purpose of proving that the title, the 
names, description of the printers and 
publishers, and place of printing, tallied 
with the affidavit. So far as the object of 


this Act went, the omission of the place of 


residence of the printer and publisher was 


| anon-compliance with a wholly immaterial 
form. The informer in the present cases 

| had discovered, that of late years a prac- 

tice had grown up among ‘st printers and 
publishers, of, in some instances, omitting 
the addition of their place of residence, 
but complying with the other requisites 
required by the existing law, and this 
omission formed the ground of the actions 
for penalties in the generality of the suits 
pending. But in order to show the vexa- 
tious spirit with which these proceedings 
were instituted, he (the Solicitor-General) 
would mention one case. A person resi- 
dent in Cornwall, the proprietor of a news- 
paper, had died, and his widow, after 
regularly altering the affidavit at the 
Stamp-office, continued its publication in 
her own name, but in printing the news- 
papers, the addition to her 
*‘ widow” had been inadvertently omitted. 
For this omission an action had been 
brought, and the particulars of demand in 
that action had been delivered, claiming 
penalties to the amount of 10,500/., being 
1007. upon each newspaper so published. 
He thought this instance alone fully justi- 
fied the interference of the Legislature ? 
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But what had been the whole course of 
the informer’s proceeding? ‘The first step 
he had taken was, to send round to the 
editors, publishers, or proprietors of news- 
papers, a document purporting to be an 
elaborate opinion of an eminent counsel— 
nay, indeed bearing the initials of his 
noble and learned Friend, the present Lord 
Chief Baron, and apparently dated at the 
Chambers which that distinguished per- 
sonage had occupied, to the effect that the 
parties had no defence to the actions, and 
therefore advising them to compromise 
them on the best terms they could. This 
was not all, for the informer had entered 
into such a wholesale trade, as to issue 
printed circulars (one of which he held in 
his hand), containing a form for returns of 
the numbers of printers and persons en- 
gaged in that branch of trade, and which 
he had addressed to the clergyman of the 
parish, or some other influential person in 
the town, and accompanied with a note to 
the effect that the object of the return was 
to lay it before Parliament, and the im- 
mediate attention of the party to whom it 
was addressed was particularly requested. 
The circular concluded by desiring the 
return, when filled up, to be forwarded to 
the informer under cover to some Member 
of Parliament, who was named, and who 
in general was the Representative of the 
town from which the information was 
sought. In the letter he was reading, the 
return was directed to be sent under cover 
to him the Solicitor-General. He was 
satisfied the House would on this state- 
ment agree with him, that some inter- 
ference on its part was necessary, and the 
question then remained, in what way that 
interference should be made? It had 
been suggested to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex, that a Bill of indemnity 
should be introduced to release the parties 
from the actions which had been brought 
against them, and for such a course he had 
found precedents in a Bill to indemnify 
printers from the penalties they had inad- 
vertantly incurred, under the 29th George 
3rd., and which passed both Houses in 
1809, and in a similar Bill which passed 
some years after. But it struck him that 
the passing of a mere Bill of indemnity 


would only be meeting the matter half! 
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had been made at the Stamp-office, it 
appeared, that until these actions were 
commenced by the informer Smith, the 
officers there had supposed that no actions 
under this statute could be brought by an 
informer, but that, on the conirary, the 
right to institute proceedings for these 
penalties was only vested in the Law- 
Officers of the Crown. This mistake arose 
from the fact, that previous to the year 
1804, all penalties for the violation of the 
stamp-laws might be recovered by actions 
brought by common informers, but in that 
year an Act was passed, providing, that in 
future such penalties must be sued for by 
informations at the instance of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and such he appre- 
hended must have been the intention of 
the Legislature when it passed that law, be- 
cause ina subsequent Act, the 60th George 
3rd., for regulating the publication of 
pamphlets, &c., a similar provision was 
made. ‘This intention he proposed to carry 
into effect by the present measure, and the 
reason why this was necessary was, that in 
a case which had been argued in the 
courts of law, touching upon these statutes, 
it had been decided that as these Acts 
were not acts of revenue, a common in- 
former might sue. He therefore proposed 
to introduce into the present Bill a pro- 
vision, that in future no common infermer 
should bring actions for violations of the 
statute in question, and next, that the edi- 
tors and proprietors of newspapers against 
whom actions had been already brought, 
should be relieved from their liabilities; 
but he did not think that he should be 


justified in bringing forward a Bill, the 


eflect of which would be to deprive the 
informer of his costs when it was remem- 
bered, that the informer had brought his 
actions and incurred expenses on the faith 
of the existing law, and though the House, 
perhaps, would not be inclined to show 
much indulgence to him, yet, probably, it 
would not think it right that those expen- 
ses should fall on him, the informer. He 
therefore proposed that in all the actions 
which had been commenced, the defend- 
ants should be at liberty, on taking out a 
summons before a Judge, to stay proceed- 
ings upon payment of costs. Anxious 
that the House should at once agree to 


way, and that the Act which had so im- | the principle of the Bill, and in order to 
properly been put in force, ought not to | its being passed as speedily as possibly, he 


be left in the hands of a common informer 
to deal with, lest the same transactions 


had conveyed, he hoped clearly, the full 


/scope of its intended provisions, and he 


should occur again. From inquiries which | should conclude by moving for leave ta 
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bring in a Bill to amend the provisions of 
the Statute 38th George 3rd, c. 78, and | 
to indemnify persons who had omitted 
to comply with certain of the regulations | 
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contained in that Act respecting the print- | 


ing and publication of newspapers. 

Sir John Campbell expressed his entire 
concurrence in the measure which had 
been proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Solicitor-General. The lan- 
guage of the act of 1798, was extremely 
ambiguous, and when he had read the 
section of the clause in question, it ap- 
peared to him very doubtful whether, or 
not, in these cases, it had been violated. 
The proceedings of the informer, in the 
present instance, were most pettifogging, 
and, as he thought, most scandalous. He 
could claim no favour, and if he were se- 
cured the costs he had incurred, he would 
get as much as he could require, or as he 
deserved. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend, in thinking, that for the 
future, the recovery of these penalties 
should be left to the Attorney-General, 
and the Law Officers of the Crown. In all 
respects, he thought the Bill most unex- 
ceptionable, and he trusted that it would 
meet with no opposition. 

Mr. Curteis said, that the thanks, not 
only of the press, but of the public gene- 
rally, were justly due to the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-General, for the prompt 
manner in which he had attended to the 
request made to him the other night. The 
learned Solicitor-General had alluded to a 
case of great hardship, in Cornwall, but, 
he knew another equally harsh case. He 
held in his hand a newspaper, the propri- 
etor of which was liable to penalties of 
10,500/. for inserting merely the initials 
of his Christian names, T. R., instead of 
the names Thomas Richard, at length. 
The mode, in which the Solicitor-General 
had met the evil, was most proper, and he 
hoped it would be carried into effect. The 
only difficulty he (Mr, Curteis) felt, arose 
from the case at Hull, which his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Hull, whom he did 
not now see in his place, had desired him 
to mention. He however hoped, that the 
informer would not be allowed, by getting 
his costs, to put money into his pocket, as 
if so, he would still reap a great benefit 
from the course which he had pursued. 

Mr. Baines felt under a great obliga- 
tion to the learned Solicitor-General, for 
the promptitude he had shown in this bu- 
siness. He begged to suggest to the hon, 
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| and learned Gentleman, the propriety of 
| some provision in this Bill, to render un- 
necessary the publication of the printer’s 
residence, as the place of business was 
| amply sufficient to answer every essential 
purpose. It would simplify the Bill, and 
prevent the possibility of oppressive con- 
duct on the part of a Government towards 
a printer, if, for any supposed wrong, any 
Government should feel so disposed. 

The Attorney-General said, it would be 
extremely inconvenient to insert into the 
present Bill any such clause as that which 
the hon. Member suggested. The object 
of the Bill was, simply to set aside all the 
pending proceedings, and to prevent their 
recurrence in future; and if it were to be 
accompanied by any alteration of the ex- 
isting laws, or, indeed, embraced any but 
the single object, the Bill might meet with 
opposition and be unsuccessful elsewhere, 
or it might be so long delayed, as that the 
mischiefs it was designed to prevent might 
be effected. Ile had felt, in conjunction 
with his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Solicitor-General (for he begged to share 
with him the responsibility of this measure) 
that it was their duty, as the Law Officers 
of the Crown, themselves to bring forward 
and take the responsibility of an ex post 
facto law. There was no part of the du- 
ties of the office which he had the honour 
to fill, that he desired so little, as the re- 
sponsibility of having to bring forward 
prosecutions for violations of the law, se- 
lecting some for prosecution, and passing 
by others; but still he was satisfied of the 
propriety of taking this power out of the 
hands of the common informer, and placing 
it in those of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
In confining the provisions of this Bill to 
the object it sought to attain, he did not 
desire to be considered, as giving an 
opinion, that the present law, in other re- 
spects, was not capable of alterations be- 
neficial to the public, and to printers in 
particular; but he did think it would be 
rash, at present, to legislate beyond the 
existing necessity. He should be ready to 
enter upon the consideration of those al- 
terations at a future time, but, at present, 
he entreated the House to confine itself to 
the relief of these parties from their pre- 
sent difficulties, and to the prevention of 
a recurrence of similar transactions. To 
the hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Curteis) 
he begged to reply, that the present Bill 
would have the effect of preventing the 
informer from reaping any benefit from his 
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nefarious practices. With these explana- 
tions, he trusted the Bill would be passed 
without delay. 

Mr. Bonham Carter said, that as the 
actions which the common informer had 
brought against the proprietors of newspa- 


pers were numerous, so were the errors | 
lany previous attack which had been made 


various, which had given rise to those 
actions. He hoped that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-General would not limit 
his indemnity clause to that class of errors 
which he had stated, but would word it 
in such a manner as to include every case. 
It would expedite the public business, by 
saving hon. Gentlemen the trouble of add- 
ing to the clause, particular words to meet 
particular cases. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman said, that the Soli- 
citor-General deserved the thanks of the | 
community, for the prompt attention with 
which he had applied a remedy to this 
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of the settlers in that Colony, and also of 





species of grievance. There were three | 
individuals, in the borough which he re- 
presented, against whom actions had been 
brought to recover penalties amounting to 
5,0002. or 6,000/. They would be relieved 
from great anxiety, by the introduction of | 
this Bill. He was delighted to hear the 
Attorney-General declare that care should 
be taken, that the informers should not 
derive any benefit from these nefarious 
transactions. 

Captain Pechell also tendered his thanks | 
to the Solicitor-General on behalf of his 
constituents. The town which he had the | 
honour of representing, had been pecu- | 
liarly marked out by this informer. This 
Bill was a boon which would give great 
satisfaction to that town. It would almost 
give the inhabitants as much satisfaction, 
as the repeal of the Malt-tax or the repeal 
of the Window-duties. 

The Solicitor- General said, that his hon. 
and learned Friend had asked him, whether 
his clause of indemnity would extend to 
all cases. It would do so by stopping all. 
actions of this nature. The Bill would 
prevent the common informer from bring- 
ing an action at all. He intended it to be 
as complete as possible. 

Leave given. The Bill was brought in 
and read a first time. 





Carg or Goop Hopr.—Tur Carrres.] 
Mr. Bagshaw reminded the House of the 
afflicting news which had been received 
within the last ten days, from the eastern | 
part of the Colony of the Cape of Good | 
Hope, That news had filled the friends | 


/man the next morning. 
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the missionaries, who had gone thither to 
convert the natives, with the utmost alarm 
and dismay. It appeared that, in the 
month of December last, a simultaneous 
attack had been made on that Colony, by 
the Caffre nation—an attack differing from 


on it, both in the mode, and in the season 
of making it, and also in its disastrous ef- 
fects. The Colony had been devastated 
from Bathurst to Graham’s-town, a great 
many lives had been lost, and a vast 
amount of property had been destroyed. 
The hon. Member then proceeded to read 
extracts from private Jetters announcing 
the barbarities of the Caffres. 
those extracts stated —‘‘ Nothing can equal 
the barbarity with which the Colonists have 
been treated. The wounds of those who 
have been murdered, can scarcely be 
counted.” Another said—‘ Mr. Phillips’s 
house has been burned, and his flocks ear- 
ried off and destroyed.” Now, Mr. Phil- 
lips was the first practical agriculturist in 
the Colony, and was possessed of the best 
and largest flock of merino sheep within it. 
The Colony expected to reap great benefit 
from that breed of sheep, and yet what 
had now become of it? The letter said, 
‘‘ Great numbers of them have been de- 
stroyed.” <A flock of merino sheep, 4,000 
in number, belonging to Mr. Cumming, 
had been earried off. This gentleman, 
who possessed a large property, in flocks 
and herds, in the evening, was a ruined 
g. The alarm was 
so great, that Graham’s-town was fortified, 
and one gentleman, speaking of the state 
of atfairs there, ended his letter thus :— 
‘‘Property is now out of the question; 
life is the only thing which excites anxiety, 
or for the preservation of which it is thought 
necessary to incur any risk.” Another let- 


| ter says, that “‘ the traders in the Caffre 


country are all destroyed ;” and he was 


‘afraid that the same fate had _ befallen 


those good and excellent men the mission- 
aries. He admitted, that the Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope had been most 


| anxious to send succours to the relief of 


these distressed Colonists; but, it so hap- 
pened that the ships which had the troops 
on board, intended for their relief, were 
detained, by the violence of the south-west 
wind, in Table Bay, at the date of the last 
information. One could not help shud- 
dering at the consequences, especially as 
the Caffre force, invading the Colony, was 
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estimated at not less than 10,000 men. | this cra-al twice the number of cattle 


Having stated thus much, he would now 


stolen, and if the owner refuses to give 


proceed to state a few words with respect | them up quietly, they are taken from him 


to the cause of the disaster, and to the | by force. 


This system has been going on 


best mode of applying aremedy. It would fora long time, and necessarily leads to 
be in the recollection of the House, that | 


in the year 1819, 50,0002. was granted by 
Parliament to colonize the south-eastern 
part of the continent of Africa; 5,000 
persons went out, in consequence, to form 
a Colony. They suffered, at first, the most 
extraordinary hardships ; but, in a short 
time, owing to the energy of the British 
character, they triumphed over all the ob- 
stacles to their success. In a few years 
afterwards, they had grown up to be an 
affluent Colony, and were going on most 
prosperously, up to the occurrence of the 
late disastrous events. When they first 
landed at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Berwick was 
governor of the Colony. From all that 
he had heard whilst he (Mr. Bagshaw) 
resided in the Colony, no man could 
have bestowed more attention on the 
Colonists, upon their first arrival, than 
Sir Rufane Donkin had done, His name 
was revered by the Colonists, and would 
continue to be revered, so long as there 
were any residents to recollect 
During the two years which Sir Ru- 
fane Donkin was governor of the Colony, 
there was no irruption of the Caffres. 
On the frontier, however, a Caffre mur- 


him. | 
of their class could behave better. 


the punishment of the innocent, instead of 
the guilty. A Caffre robber steals cattle 
from the Colony, and the nearest Catire 
proprietor, who, in all probability, is 
innocent and peaceable, immediately suf- 
fers for it. Wasit to be wondered at that 
all forbearance was at last abandoned by 
the Caffres, and that they had taken the 
law into their hands. ‘This result, which 
was naturally to be expected, had been 
predicted some months ago by the editor 
of one of the Colonial newspapers. The 
hon. Member then proceeded to express his 
concurrence in the proposition made by 
the Commissioners sent from England to 
inquire into the state of the Colony some 
years ago,—a proposition which recom- 
mended that a Lieutenant-Governor should 
be appointed to conduct the affairs of the 
eastern part of the Colony. The Colonists 
had at different times received great sup- 
port from a mounted corps of Hottentot 
rifles. He appealed to the gallant Colonel 
near him, who had served with that re- 
spectable body of men, whether any troops 
What 


' was the use of a British soldier when he 


dered a boy and stole the cattle intrusted 


to his charge. Complaint of this outrage 
was made to Gourka, the Cafttre Chief. 
The offender was seized, tried, convicted, 


could not find an enemy to fight with ? 
The Caffre was on one hill in one moment 
and on another in the next; and as the 
House must have seen from the extracts 
which he had read to them, Colonel 


Somerset declared his inability to come up 


and strangled, by order of his tribe. Things | 


went on well in this way for two years 
more, At the end of that time there was 
a change in the conduct of the Colonists. 
The boors became tired of the system of 
conciliation, and adopted another. By 
the law of the Colony a boor, when his 
cattle is stolen, is not allowed to follow 
them himself into the enemy’s quarter, 
He pursues, however, this course,—as soon 
as he is informed of his loss, he goes to 
the nearest commando, or military post, 
and makes his loss known. Then with 
an officer and a detachment of the 
Colonial Rifle Corps he follows the track 
of the cattle. The Hottentot, following 
it like a bloodhound, by the scent, until 
the party reaches the first cra-al in Caffre 
Jand. When the cattle reach a cra-al, it 


is impossible to follow their track any 
further, 


The officer then demands from 








with them. The plain truth was, that 
nobody could put down this sort of strife 
but those who had been long accustomed 
to it. The causes which had led to this 
last irruption had been the want of a 
Lieutenant-Governor at Graham’s-town 
to control the Colonists in the first instance 
and a want of a proper local force to back 
his authority with the Caftres in the second. 
He was not now speaking on his own in- 
formation alone. He had had with him 
during the last day or two almost all per- 
sons that were connected with the traders 
to the Cape, and with those good and ex- 
cellent men the missionaries, and it was their 
sentiments, rather than his own, that he 
was then speaking. Give the Colonists 
at Graham’s-town a local Governor—give 
then 500 men more of the local corps, 
enlist the Caffre chiefs to protect the 
frontiers from inyasion and disturbance, 
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and all would yet be well, and everybody 
would be satisfied. They would then en- 
deavour to remedy past grievances, and 
give no cause for future aggressions. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving that 
“an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that there be 


laid on the Table of the House a copy of 


any despatches that may have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope 


relative to the late sanguinary ruption of 


the Caffres with the 
Colony.” 

Mr. Fowell Buxton concurred with the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, in all 
the expressions of horror which had been 
called from him by the late sanguinary 
proceedings in the neighbourhood of Gra- 
ham’s-town. He hoped, however, that our 
treatment of the natives in that Colony 
would undergo strict revision, for sure he 
was, that our treatment of them had been 
such as to make every honest man blush. 
He could mention several 
atrocious robbery and cruelty which had 
been committed by the Colonists in 
Southern Africa, under the — of re- 
covering stolen cattle from the Caffres ; 
and knew that on one occasion the Boors 
had turned upon a number of unarmed 
Caffres, who were quietly watching their 
proceedings, and had shot seven of them 
without any provocation. He was certain 
that the Colony would never enjoy per- 
manent prosperity, if substantial justice 
were not done between the natives and the 
Colonists. He thought that a Licutenant- 
Governor and a civil Magistrate ought to 
be appointed to reside in that part of the 
Colony. 

Sir G. Clerk presumed that the hon. 
Member had had some communication 
with his hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies on this subject. He was not 
aware that there was any objection to this 
Motion; but the facts were new to him, 
and he was not prepared to give an opinion 
upon them. He felt, however, great sym- 
pathy for those whose cali mities the hon. 
Member had so forcibly depicted, and was 
quite certain that their unfortunate con- 
dition would command the immediate 
attention of the Government of this 
country. 

Mr. Bagshaw said, that he had ascer- 
tained that evening that Government had 
received no dispatches on this subject. — 
The public, however, thought that des- 


eastern part of that 
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patches had been received, and_ that 
Government was unwilling to publish 
them. That notion had created an im- 
pression that things were much worse off 
in that Colony than they really were. His 
object would be answered if the attention 
of Government was called to the subject. 
The hon. M: wiles withdrew his Motion. 
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Minvtres.] Bills. Read a first time:—Chester Criminals 

Execution Bill; E juity Commitments for ¢ ontempt 


(Ireland) ; ——e ty of Infants and Lunaties 


Treland). 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rossin, from Students 
at Edinburgh, for im lieal Edueation; and by 
Lord WHaARNcLIFFR, from Glenspiel, for Extending 


Church Aeceommodation in Scotland. 


roving Me 


NationaLt Epucatrion (IRELAND).] 
The Earl of Roden said, that when he 
gave notice of his intention to bring under 
the consideration of that House the system 
of National Education now pursued in 
Ireland, he was anxious that their Lord- 
ships should be acquainted with the work- 
ings of that system. Therefore, it was 
that he wished certain documents to be 
laid upon their Lordships’ Table, to which 
he understood there was no objection on 
the part of the Government of Ireland ; 
so that when their Lordships came to the 
debate upon the subject, they might be 
acquainted with all the facts of the case. 
He was not going to enter upon the sub- 
He was afraid that he 
had too often troubled their Lordships 
upon it; but he must mention as his ex- 
cuse, that he viewed it as a question in- 
volving a great and important interest; 
and, therefore, he felt it was due to their 
Lordships—he felt that it was due to him- 
self, who had loaded their Lordships’ 
Table with petitions on this subject—to 
bring the question before the House the 
moment an opportunity for doing so oc- 
curred. The noble Earl moved for * vari- 
ous returns relative to the establishment 
of schools under the new system (Ireland).” 

The Marquess of Lansdowne observed, 
that in consequence of the noble Earl ab- 
staining from making any remarks on the 
subject, he should not enter into the dis- 
cussion of it, but he could not avoid say- 
ing, that knowing what was ascribed to 
those who had recommended the present 
system of Education in Ireland, he was 


just as desirous as the noble Earl himself, 


that the whole effects of that measure 
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should be thoroughly investigated. That 
system had been grossly misrepresented 
and misunderstood ; and he should be fully 
prepared, at any time, to go intoa discus- 
sion upon it. If there was any thing to 
regret in the way in which the noble Karl 
had now treated the matter, it was that 
there was such a number of documents 
moved for as must inevitably occasion 
some delay in bringing on the question. 
He hoped, that the noble Earl would take 
the earliest opporturity of bringing the 
subject before their Lords ships ; for he 
should be glad that the attention of the 
House and the country should be at once 
called to the very beneficial effects pro- 
duced by the present system. 

The Earl of Roden had hoped that the 
way in which he had introduced this Mo- 
tion would have induced the noble Mar- 
quess to abstain from expressing any 
strong opinion in favour of the present 
system. His own opinion was quite dif- 
ferent, but he thought it would be better 
to wait fora more convenient time, when 
the papers were on the Table of the 
House, and it could be seen which opinion 
was the correct one. But for the great 
inconvenience of going into the matter 
now, he could have proved that the mea- 
sure of National Education in Ireland had 
not been successful. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


Agricultural Distress. 


Acricutturat Distress.] The 
Marquess of Camden presented a Petition 
from agriculturists of Northbourne, in the 
county of Kent, asking for some relief to 
their distresses. 

Lord Broughim said, that in the course 
of a few days he should have to present to 
their Lordships some petitions of a similar 
nature. The petitioners were anxious for 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax, and they 
wished him to support the prayer of their 
petition. Now, he certainly entertained 
a sincere respect for the petitioners; but 
with every respect for their opinion, he 
differed from them in their views on this 
subject, and he should do all that lay 
in his power to prevent so ruinous and 
absurd a measure from being carried into 
effect. He did not know that any mea- 
sure could be adopted less likely to benefit 
the farmer or the consumer, whatever its 
effect might be on the maltster and the 
brewer. ‘The question was, whether be- 
tween 4,000,000/. and 5,000,000. a-year 
was to be deducted from the public revenue 
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under the pretence of giving relief to the 
farmer. He must deprecate any such pro- 
ceeding. He knew that all this revenue 
was wanted for the public service; and 
how could the public service be reduced 
so as to meet such a deficit: It then 
came to this—whether 5,000,000. was to 
be raised upon malt, or to be raised upon 
income? Now, it certainly would take 
him a long time to consider before he con- 
sented to give up the Malt-tax for a Pro- 
perty-tax. Such an alteration would do 
much harm to the cider counties ; and, in 
fact, light soils, where barley was grown, 
would be the only soils that could benefit 
by it, and that, too, in a very trifling 
degree. 

Lord Teynham was sorry for the opinion 
thus expressed by the noble and learned 
Lord. ‘The Malt-tax had put an end to 
the good system of men drinking beer 
brewed at home. There were now twenty 
beer-shops where there had been but one 
before. The agriculturists were highly 
taxed, while there where thirty millions of 
funded property untaxed. The loss of the 
five millions might be supplied by other 
taxes. 


Russia and Austria. 


Russia anv Austria.] Lord Brougham 
said, that seeing the noble Duke in his 
place, he wished to put to him a question 
on a matter well deserving of his most se- 
rious consideration ; he meant the present 
state of our foreign relations. Two most 
important events had recently occurred :— 
the first was the decease of the Emperor 
of Austria; the second, the removal of a 
fleet of six or eight sail of the line from 
Malta to the Dardanelles. From these 
two events, but more especially from the 
latter, a presumption had arisen that the 
state of attairs had become rather critical— 
that especially it was so in the Dardanelles, 
and this had arisen from some misunder- 
standing with the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh. It was doubly important, there- 
fore, that at this moment Great Britain 
should be represented there, as, indeed, 
Great Britain ought always to be repre- 
sented, by some person well fitted for the 
discharge of most important duties —some 
person of extended experience, of great 
talents, of tried discrimination. There 
had been for some time a vacancy in the 
appointment, and it was expedient that 
some measure should be taken to fill it up. 
He did not complain of the delay that had 
taken place, but he thought that it ought 
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not to continue much longer. With re- 
gard to the change of the Sovereign in 
Austria he could not avoid expressing his 
hope that his Majesty’s Government would 
seize upon the opportunity offered by the 
change of the reigning sovereign there, 
and enforce what he knew their predeces- 
sors had tried to enforce, the humane, and 
in his conscience, he believed, the sound, 
prudent, and politic course as regarded 
the individual interest of the Austrian 
Government imposed upon the Govern- 
ment of his Imperial Majesty, to mitigate 
the rigours, if not to terminate the sufier- 
ings, that for the whole of the last seven- 
teen years had been inflicted upon some 
of the ablest, most accomplished, virtuous, 
and enlightened individuals, the ornaments 
of the nobility of a part of his Imperial 
Majesty’s empire. He repeated, that pru- 
dence and policy at cnce dictated 
the termination of the imprisonment of 
these unhappy individuals. He hoped 
that an occasion would be taken of forcing 
this subject on the attention of the Aus- 
trian Government in a manner that be- 
came the character, the policy, and the 
wisdom of this country, for he was con- 
vinced, that it was the most true and the 
best means of removing one of the greatest 
dangers that beset the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the most critical part of the Aus- 
trian dominions. He trusted that an act 
of grace would terminate the sufferings of 
these illustrious men. He should say no 
more, for he wished to speak kindly and 
respectfully of the Austrian Government, 
from whose good will and good sense he 
looked for the success of the measure he 
was now suggesting. 

The Duke of Wellington was convinced 
that the noble and learned Lord did not 
expect him to answer the question that 
had been put. ‘This was only the first day 
after the notice of the death of his Im- 
perial Majesty, and it was impossible there- 
fore, that he could come down to the 
House and say on what subject his Ma- 
jesty’s Government might think it neces- 
sary to enter into negotiations with that of 
Austria. The noble and learned Lord 
had spoken about the moving of the fleet, 
and presumed, from its removal from 
Malta to the Dardanelles, that there must 
be some grave matter of discussion be- 
tween this country and the court of St. 
Petersburgh. He begged leave distinctly 
to say that such was not the case—he had 
no reason to believe that there was any 
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such, or that any such might arise. Fur- 
ther, he should state that a noble Lord had 
been placed in the situation of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at the court of St. 
Petersburgh, and that he would go thither 
whenever the season permitted him to 
travel. 

Lord Brovgham had not gone on the 
presumption mentioned by the noble 
Duke; he had only referred to suspicions 
and rumours; he was informed that there 
was a continuance of amicable, and, in- 
deed, friendly and cordial relations be- 
tween the two courts, but it was impossi- 
ble not to be alarmed at the bare supposi- 
tion of the negative of all this. He had 
not put a question on the other subject, 
but had merely made a suggestion that he 
hoped might lead to a renewal of the en- 
deavours to produce a just, humane, and 
prudent policy. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 10, 1834. 


Mrinvtes.] Petitions presented. By Sir CHartes BurReLL, 
Mr. HopeGes, Mr. Puumprre, Mr. Wrison, Mr. Town- 
LEY, Lord DaRLINGTON, Sir WILLIAM Geary, Lord 
CAVENDISH, Mr. JOHN FIELDEN, Mr. Coprett, Lord 
Grimston, Lord ANnpover, Colonel LycGon, Mr. 
GRANTLEY BERKELEY, the Marquess of CHanpbos, Mr, 
HANDLEY, Mr, Gortne, Major BeaucLtern, Mr. E. 
Bunter, Mr. Currers, Lord MANDEVILLE, Mr. AN- 
DERSON PeLHam, Mr. Barrna, and others, from a variety 
of Places in every part of the Kingdom,—for the Repeal 
of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Wixkxs, from St. Peter’s, Wal- 


Revision of Taxation. 


lingford, for the Abolition of Church Rates.— By Sir 
Joun CAMPBELL, from Prisoners in the Marshalsea 
(Dublin), for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 


— By Mr. Ket ty, from Licenced Victuallers at Ipswich, 
for the Repeal of the additional Duty levied on Spirit 
Licenses.—By Lord GeorGE Lennox, from the Clerk of 
the Peace for Sussex, praying for Compensation for 
making Public Returns. 

Revision oF Taxation.] Mr. Kelly 
presented a Petition from the Inn- 
keepers and Licensed Victuallers of Ips- 
wich, praying for the removal of the addi- 
tional duty which was placed during the 
last year on spirits. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman expresseda hope that the sub- 
ject would speedily undergo the consider- 
ation of the Government, and said, that if 
it did not, he should feel it his duty to 
submit a Motion on the subject to the 
House in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. 

Sir John Campbell said, that there was 
some hardship in the manner in which 
this additional duty was imposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I sub- 
mit to the good sense of the House whether 
itisnot the dutyofevery hon.( rentleman who 











is at all interested in the remission of any of 
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the taxes imposed last year to vote at the 
present moment against the repeal of the 
malt-duties? I will not on this occasion 
express any opinion upon the subject; 
but surely if the malt-tax be repealed the 
effect must be to preclude all possibility of 
remitting any other impost which may in 
the consideration of many both in and out 
of this House be considered objection- 
able. 

Sir John Campbell observed, that whe- 
ther he should yote or not for the re- 
peal of the malt-tax was not the subject 
which he had now to consider. His ob- 
jection in the present instance was not so 
much to the magnitude of the tax 
to the manner in which it was imposed. 

Mr. Robenson said, it had long been his 
anxious wish to have all questions touch- 
ing the taxation of the country referred to 
a Select Committee, in order that it might 
be ascertained in the only way likely to 
lead to a satisfactory result what taxes 
ought to be remitted, and what continued. 
The necessity for such a course would 
be rendered the more obvious by the Mo- 
tion which the noble Marquess opposite 
intended to bring forward that night. The 
noble Marquess proposed calling on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give up 
the Malt-tax, but he would put it to the 
House whether a man who stood pledged 
to a particular line of conduct could be 
expected to enter upon such a question 
with anything like impartiality? [The 
Marquess of Chundos:— Not pledged; I 
act in accordance with my own conscien- 
tious opinions.] He must repeat what he 
had said, notwithstanding the denial 
which the noble Marquess had given to 
it. He felt perfectly justified in the state- 
ment which he had made. The noble 
Marquess was pledged, and so were other 
hon. Gentlemen, on this question, and he 
would ask whether a person who stood in 
such a situation was not unfit to discharge 
his public duty in that House? Let them 
only recur to what took place last year 
when the pressure from without compelled 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give up the House-tax. A similar experi- 
ment was now about to be tried on the 
present Chancelior of the Exchequer, and 
with such evidence before their eyes would 
not the better way be at once to have the 
whole subject considered by a Select Com- 
mittee than to suffer the Finance Minister 
of the Government to remain longer liable 
to the embarrassments which such Mo- 
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tions as that of the noble Marquess must 
inevitably occasion. While the present 
state of things existed, no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could have anything like 
control over the finances of the country, 
and he was therefore convinced, that 
not only the wisest but the most prudent 
course would be-—a course which would 
alike satisfy the Government, and the 
public— to adopt the suggestion which 
he bad for the last two or three years 
been pressing on the attention of that 
House. The burthens which pressed upon 
the country would never be lightened 
until some such step was taken, and it 
appeared to him to be the only means by 
which an equal and just distribution of 
taxation among all classes could be safely 
and permanently etfected. But he had 
no doubt that, sooner or later, the neces- 
sity for taking the course which he had 
pointed out would become manifest to 
every man in the country who had any 
knowledge of the subject. He should, 
however, feel it his duty on the present 
occasion to vote for the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax ; and the ground upon which he 
should give his vote was because he 
considered that the property of the coun- 
try was most unfairly exempted from 
bearing anything like its due proportion 
of the public burthens. ‘There was a 
growing opinion to this effect rapidly 
gaining ground out of doors, and, there- 
fore, he hoped, before long, to see a general 
revision of the present vicious, unjust, 
and cruel system of taxation, and a more 
equitable one established in itsroom. He 
must, however, candidly say, that he did 
not think the noble Marquess was dealing 
fairly by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in asking him to Repeal so 
considerable a source of revenue as that 
produced by the Malt-tax without, at 
the same time proposing some substitute 
for it. He was most willing to bear his 
testimony to the exalted character of the 
noble Marquess, and to admit that he 
richly deserved the high opinion which 
was generally entertained of him ; but al- 
though he made these admissions, he must 
assert that such a proposition as that con- 
tained in the noble Marquess’s Motion, 
coming as it did from such a man, unac- 
companied by any suggestion for supply- 
ing the deficiency which must occur in 
the revenue if the Malt-tax were repealed 
was nothing more nor less than an attack 
upon the public credit of the country. 
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Mr. Cobbett expressed surprise at the 
sentiments which the hon. Member for 
Worcester had delivered, and said, that he 
entertained a firm conviction that the 400 
Members of that House who were pledged 
to effect a Repeal of the Malt-tax would 
fulfil their engagements to their constitu- 
ents. 
a party proposing the repeal or remission 
of a tax to provide a substitute for it. 
That was the business of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he thought it would 
be somewhat absurd to contend that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
bound to give up a tax unless he were 
provided with other means for supplying 
any deficiency which his doing sc might 
occasion in the revenue. Now his great 
objection to the Malt-tax did not arise 
from the magnitude of the sum—the four 
millions and a half it produced to the 
revenue—but rather from the mischiels 
which it occasioned. No tax that could 
be invented would, he believed, produce 
half so much mischief, and hence it was 
that he wished to see it repealed. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


Tue Marr Dertes.] The Marquess 
of Chandos said, that in pursuance of the 
notice which he had given he was about 


to address the House upon a question of 


very considerable importance, not only to 
the constituency whom he had the honour 
to represent, but to the country at large; 
and whatever motives might be ascribed 
to him for bringing this Motion forward he 
could assure the House and the country 
that he was actuated by only one motive 


in introducing it, and that was the benefit | 


which he thought the country at large 
would derive from the repeal of the Malt- 
tax. That was his only object, and by no 
other earthly motive was he actuated. He 


He denied that it was the duty of 
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begged to assure the right hon. Baronet at | 
the head of the Government that he had | 


not the slightest wish or intention—no 
such desire had ever entered his mind as 
to embarrass the Government by the course 
which he meant to pursue. He acted 
from a sense of the duty which he owed 
to the country, and in conformity with a 
promise which he had made to his con- 
stituents in submitting the present Motion 
to the House; and having once given a 
pledge, nothing under heaven should pre- 
vent him from redeeming his word. [In 
bringing forward this subject again he was 
quite aware that he had no argument to 
VOL, XXVI {Tura 
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offer which had not been stated often and 
often before. He was fully sensible that 


he had nothing new to urge in support of 


the proposition with which he meant to 
conclude, and therefore the only thing = 
remained for him was simply to tell ov: 

again the same tale that he had form: si 


told of the wretchedness and distress of 


the farmers of the country, and the almost 
unexampled misery which was endured by 
the whole agricultural population, and to 
implore the House to go along with him in 
devising some means for their relief, With 
regard to the Malt-tax, which it was his 
duty to bring under the 
the House, he must say that it had fora 
great many years oppressed the agricultu- 
ral interests of the country to a grievous 
extent. But he would compare the duties 
imposed upon Malt in ancient and modern 
times. This tax was first imposed in the 
reign of William and Mary, and it was 
then levied after the rate of four shillings 
the quarter. The amount was subsequently 
at ditferent periods increased, and accord- 
ingly he found that in— 
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In 1817 it was reduced to the rate at 


which it now stood, namely, 20s. 8d.; but 
the country would not be satisfied with an 
impost that was manifestly so unjust, be 
its amount what it might. He knew that 
there were many Gentlemen who enter- 
tained the opinion that, a partial reduction 
of this duty would be beneficial to the 
country; but, although he could not deny 
that it might have that effect, yet they 
should consider that even were it reduced 
one-half, the whole machinery of the excise, 
all the expense of collection, and the 
harassing which the farmer underwent 
would still remain. 
this duty only got rid of the excise it would 
effect a considerable saving not only to the 
farmer but to the country. But the effect 
of the Malt-duty was so apparent that it 
would be a useless waste of time to point 
it out. Not only did it injure the farmer 
most materially by the harassing nature 
of its collection, but it tended greatly to 
diminish the consumption, and of course 
the growth of barley. It also prevente d 
him from receiving into his house, asin the 
days of old, the labourers whom he em- 
ployed, and they were deprived of that 
beverage of home produce by which in 
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former times their strength and happiness 
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were so beneficially sustained. By the 
abolition of this tax both the farmer and 
the labourer would gain many advantages 
of which they were now deprived, and 
it was only an act of justice to them that 
it should be remitted. The Malt-tax, like 
the sugar-duties, used to be voted annu- 
ally by Parliament, but in the year 1822 
that course was altered. It then became 
a permanent tax, and Parliament no longer 
had control over it. The extraordinary 
pressure of this duty had csused an immo- 
derate increase of the use of ardent spirits, 
and gin palaces were flourishing while 
breweries were going to decay. They all 
felt sensibly the baneful effects which gin 
palaces had produced on the morals of the 
people, and he thought no mancoulddoubt, 
that those establishments were the occasion 
of the rapid increase of crime which had 
taken place within the last twenty years. 
For this purpose he should refer to the re- 
turns which had been laid before that 
House on the state of crime throughout the 
country. From the year 1812 to the year 
1819, the number of criminal offences was 
52,216 ; ; from 1819 to 1826, it was 95,628 
and from 1826 to 1832, 131,818; and 
what was most to be lamented was, that of 
this last number there were no fewer than 
12,000 women, all of whom were brought 
before the Magistrates for offences arising 
out of a too free use of ardent spirits. It 
was, therefore, most disastrous to the 
morals as well as tothe health ofthe people, 
both in town and country, that their 
national beverage should by oppressive 
taxation be removed from them, and that 
ardent spirits should be substituted in its 
place. Jt was much to be regretted, and 
it was one of the chief complaints of the 
agriculturists, that relief was extended to 
different classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 
but not the slightest attention was yet di- 
rected to the relief of the agricultural 
classes from the grievances they endured. 
In his Majesty’s speech he deplored the ru- 
inous state to which the agricultural interest 
had been reduced, but no hopes were held out 
in it as to how it could be improved. The 
right hon. Baronet, in the relief which he 
proposed, merely intended to do away 
with the county-rates, and other local ex- 
penditures. This would be of no advan- 
tage to the farmer; for, suppose a farmer 
who held 250 acres of land was merely 
relieved from local taxation, the benefit 
he would derive would not be more than 
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eight pounds per annum. Whereas, if the 
Malt-duties were removed, the benefits 
would be seventy or eighty pounds 
per annum. ‘The reduction of the Malt- 
tax, then, he contended, would be in- 
finitely more advantageous to the 
farmer than any benefits which he could 
derive from any proposed measures which 
would go to free him from local burthens. 
Let hon. 
the country now, compared with what it 
was in former times, when the farmers 
brewed their own beer, and were able to 
give their farm servants a good, a cheap, 
a wholesome, and national beverage. Now 
not only the farm servants, but the farmers 
themselves were compelled to resort to 
the brewer for a deteriorated article at a 
far higher price. In those days it was 
cheering to look at the farmer’s comfortable 
fire-side, with his happy servants congre- 
gated around it; but now he was sorry to 
say, the farm servants were compelled to 
resort to the pump, or perhaps the nearest 
ditch tv satisfy the demands of nature. 
He appealed in behalf of these valuable 
men to a British House of Commons, a 
great part of which consisted of country 
Gentlemen, to whom the interest of the 


agricultural body ought to be a matter of 


some consequence, and he hoped and 
trusted that the appeal would not be made 
in vain. Provision should be made against 
the evils which threatened the existence 
of that body ere it was yet too late to pre- 
serve them. Ruin already stared them in 
the face. Many had been compelled 
through the exigences of the times to 
abandon their own homes, and seek for a 
subsistence in a foreign land. Others had 
been compelled to shut up their dwellings 
and take refuge in the workhouse. Things 
could not go on in that way, and it there- 
fore was the duty of that House to take 
the distress of the agricultural classes into 
its earliest consideration. If he asked that 
relief should be granted to this class at the 
expense or to the injury of any other class or 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, he should 
feel that what he sought was partial and 
unfair, and he should consequently aban- 
don the measure; but, on the contrary, 
he felt satisfied, that the House, in any 


relief which it would grant to the agri- 
cultural interest, would, at the same time, 
confer a benefit on the country at large. 
The tradesman depended for success upon 
the prosperity of the farmer, and anything 
which tended to raise the condition of the 


Gentlemen look at the state of 
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farmer would, by its beneficial influence 
upon the other classes, be hailed with uni- 
versal satisfaction by all. There was 
another point of view in which the House 
would do well to look at the subject. It 
should be observed, that the greatest share 
of the profits of the trade found its way 
into the pockets of the maltsters. ‘The 
consumption of malt he found in the tables 
of the revenue (page 94), to be for the 
year ending the 10th of October, 1833, 
40,075,890 bushels, which, at &s. per 
bushel, ‘amounted | in money to 16,030,306. 
Barley in malting increased about one- 
tenth, so that you would find 
36,300,000 bushels 


make the specified quantity of malt. Tak- 
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about | 
of barley required to | 


ing the barley at 4s. per bushel, it would | 


amount to 7,633,660/. Now, what was 
the duty paid to Government on malt in 
1830? It amounted to 4,923,074/. The 
expenses of the maltster in manufacturing 
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a wholesome and nutritious beverage. In 
London, between 1720 and 1730,500,000 
more quarters of malt were consumed in 
brewing 3,670,000 barrels of beer than, 
between 1790 and 1800, were used in 
brewing upwards of 6,000,000. barrels. 
Hence, it appeared that the use of malt 
in brewing had materially decreased in 
the latter period. There was another point 
which affected farmers to a considerable 


Duties. 


extent. In many counties, the feeders of 
cattle would feed large cattle on re- 
fuse barley, but that they dared not wet 


the grain lest it should come under the 
Excise-duty. In many cases the farmers 
fed their cattle on oil-cake, which was 
more expensive, because a were not 
able to give their refuse barley to the cattle 
wetted. Taking off the Malt-duty would 


materially benefit those individuals. There 


| was another point, by which farmers were 


malt were about 3s. a-quarter, aad, taking | 


into account certain extra charges, arising | 


from the mode of proceeding of the Excise, 
the expense might be takem at 3s. 6d. 
per quarter. Of the whole sum, then, of 
16,030,3062., only 4,923,074/. found its 
way into the Exchequer. What became 
of the rest? The rest was the profit of 
some individual or other, and a great 
portion of it, more or less, found its way 
into the pocket of the maltster. A profit 
the maltster had a right to realize, but 
Government, which received the duty, 
ought not to adopt a course which allowed 
so much to go into the pockets of indi- 
viduals, If any alterations were made in 
the duty—if even half of it were taken off 
—it would help the agricultural interest ; 

but if the whole tax were taken off, they 
wouldavoid the expense of collection—they 
did away with monopolies— they promoted 
the opening of private breweries — they 
threw the trade open to a large portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; consequently the relief 
would not be confined to the farmer alone, 
it would extend to the whole of the com- 
munity, and, more or less, they would find 
every man in some degree benefitted. The 
brewer doubtless made aconsiderable profit, 
and no doubt, in many cases, there was a 
great want of the materials necessary for 
giving the poor man a sound and nutritious 
beverage, such as he had a right to expect. 
But by taking off the Malt-duty, opening 
the trade, and enabling private persons, 
as well as farmers, to brew, they would 
insure to the community the enjoyment of 





most materially aflected. It would be 
found, that in many counties the feeders 
of cattle would prefi r feeding them on 
refuse barley ; but, in consé quence of the 
Excise-laws they dared not wet it for the 
purpose. In his own county, though many 
farmers wished to feed their cattle on refuse 
barley, they could not do so in consequence 
of the laws, and here there would be a 
great benefit both to graziers and farmers 
if the tax were done away with, as the 
one would be able to use that food which 
he preferred, whilst the other would find 
a market for his refuse grain of the best 
quality, the maltster being unwilling to use 
any but barley of the best quality. The 
farmers now having no use for the refuse, 
the value of the whole crop became greatly 
depreciated; but if the duty were taken 
off, the farmers would be able to make 
use of this refuse barley for other purposes, 
and thus obtain greater remuneration, Tn 
support of this assertion, he would state 
to the House, that he found two bushels 
of malt were superior to three of barley 
in feeding cattle alone. In great agricul- 
tural counties the advantages arising from 
the repeal of the tax on these grounds 
would be very great. It was quite true, 
that in his own neighbourhood the reduc- 
tion of the Malt- duty would not be of any 
very considerable benefit to the farmers 
immediately around him; but in the upper 
parts of the county, where barley was 
very much grown, the farmers were one 
and all agreed upon the point that the 
alteration in the Malt-duty ought to be 
made. They new prayed the House to 
2B2 
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take off the whole of the duty if they pos- 
sibly could; but he was warranted in say- 
ing, that an approach to any alteration in 
this respect would be considered as a 
great benefit, and hailed as an earnest of 
the future good intentions of the Legis- 
lature. It was quite impossible that the 
Government of this country, be it what it 
might, could proceed, yearafter year, main- 
taining these duties. He had himself en- 
deavoured, and others before him had 
tried, to obtain the alteration or repeal of 
these duties. He regretted deeply and 
sincerely to find it probable that in the 
effort he was about to make on that oc- 
casion he should notsucceed. Atallevents, 
he should have the satisfaction of having 
made the Motion, and of affording the 
country gentlemen of England returned 
by large constituencies, many of them dis- 
tinctly pledged to give their support to 
the Motion, an opportunity of redeeming 
the solemn promise. He knew perfectly 
well that bis right hon, Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had a right to 
call upon him or any other Gentleman 
who proposed the repeal of a tax, to find 
a substitute. He might, in this instance, 
screen himself under the opinion of an hon. 
Member who once graced the Opposition 
benches—he meant the late Mr. Tierney, 
who had stated, ‘‘ that it was his business 
to find fault with taxes, not put them on.” 
After the extraordinary statement made 
upon a former occasion by the right hon. 
Baronet, the late Member for Lincolnshire 
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(Sir W. Ingilby), he (the Marquess of. 


Chandos) 


should certainly feel consi-— 


derable reluctance in proposing any budget | 
feeling anxious that the Chancellor of the 


of his own, fearing that he should not be 


enabled to come up to that hon. Baronet , 


in point of the amount to be realized, 


however nearly he might approach him as_ 


far as the common sense of his proposition 
was concerned. 
he had only to apply himself to the propo- 
sition made last year by the right hon. 
Gentleman now President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Alexander Baring). 
fectly concurred in the opinion then ex- 
pressed by that right hon. Gentleman as 
to the means of making up the deficiency 


On this point, however, | 


which would be occasioned in the revenue | 


by the repeal of the Malt-tax. He thought 
that, by imposing certain duties on raw 
spirits, foreign wines, and other articles 
connected with the Excise, they would 


find the means of meeting the deficiency, | 
not trespassing on the comforts of the: 


He per- | 
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lower orders of the community, but throw- 
ing on the higher classes more distinctly 
and fairly their share of the general bur- 
den. He, for one, would most cheerfully 
and willingly beara greater burden, could 
he but feel assured that, by so doing, he 
afforded relief to the farmer, the labourer, 
and a great portion of the people of this 
country. It was quite impossible that the 
people could go on with the present ex- 
penses of the country; it was quite im- 
possible that they could go on with the 
present amount of local taxation, altering 
as it did every year—sometimes increasing, 
sometimes diminishing—without receiving 
some help and assistance from that 
House, not in the shape of the reduction 
of small taxes, not in the shape of trifling 
and unimportant alterations, but in the 
shape of one bold and decided measure of 
relief. He thought he might venture to 
say, that the one they looked to with the 
greatest hope and anxiety, was the reduc- 
tion of the duty on malt. He was at 
first induced to think that, on bringing 
this subject forward, it would be expedient 
to propose a more extensive and length- 
ened resolution than the one he should 
submit to the House. He had wished by 
that Resolution to obtain a vote of the 
House of Commons as to the exact period 
of time at which the Malt-duty ought to 
be taken off. Taking into consideration, 
however, the immense magnitude of the 
interests involved, confined to no class, 
and belonging to no party ; remembering 
that, in the first instance, the maltster 
would claim some compensation for the 
depreciation of his stock in hand; and, 


Exchequer should not be called on to al- 
low a drawback on that stock, but that 
time should be given for its full and fair 
expenditure ; taking into consideration, 
also, the difficulties inseparable from the 
sudden reduction of so large an amountas 
5,000,000/.,, he felt that he should better 
consult the interests of the country at 
large, if he proposed a resolution having 
for its object the entire abolition of the 
duties on malt; leaving it to the House to 
grant him subsequent permission to bring 
in a Bill, in which he would fix the period 
at which the extinction of those duties 
should commence. He would propose by 
that Bill not to extinguish the whole of 
the Malt-duty at once, but to effect its 
repeal by two or three instalments. By 
these means, he should relieve the em- 
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barrassment of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; by these means he should obtain 
relief for the tradesman—he meant the 
maltster—and enable him to clear off his 
stock on hand; and he had no fear but 
that the arrangement would afford perfect 
satisfaction and contentment to the Eng- 
lish farmer. God forbid that he should 
get up in that House and propose any 
measure that could inflict any injury upon 
the public credit. He was not the man to 
take any such step; he was not the man 
to confer a benefit upon one class of the 
community, to the injury of another; he 
was, however, the man to confer a real, 
substantial, and decided measure of elief, 


for a class of men who, he again repeated, | 


called upon that House for relief— whose 
distresses the House could not be ignorant 
of, or blind to, and whose station and posi- 
tion in the country demanded their respect 
andattention. Hefound,onlooking back to 
the Debates in Parliament, that individuals 
now in the House, or filling a most high 
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and distinguished position in the country | 
elsewhere, had, to a greater or less extent, | 


bestowed their attention on the 
question, and expressed their hope and 
confidence, that, sooner or later, the re- 
peal of the Malt-duty would be effected. 
He appealed in the present Parliament to 
the men who had assisted him in his 
former efforts; he appealed to the vast 
body of English country gentlemen, whose 
return had been founded more cr less upon 
the understanding that in that House they 


present | 


were to advocate the cause of the farmers, | 
and that in that advocacy they would en- 


deavour to give effect to the Motion which 
he should have the honour of proposing, 
It was not his business, nor would he in 
any way, or under any circumstances, find 
fault with, or cavil at, the conduct or 
opinion of any man. He brought it forward 
as anact of duty which he owed to the 
community, and in redemption of the 
pledge he had given io the country at 
large. Whatever might be the result of 
that night’s Motion, he should, at least, 


‘abled, by bringing forward 


have the comfort of reflecting, that he had | 


done his best to serve the agricultural in- 
terest, and had not swerved or deviated 
from that line of conduct which, as an 
honest man, he thought it best to pursue 
for their comfort and well-being. He 
might, indeed, have wished he could be- 


lieve, that that House was disposed to | 


favour the agriculturists; he could have 
wished that it had been in his power to 


‘ 
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look forward with confidence ‘vo the result. 
He feared that he should not meet with 
the success he had once fondly hoped for ; 
but they might depend upon it, that the 
Malt-duty could not long retain its pre- 
Sent position in the financial arrangements 
of the country. It might, perhaps, fall to 
the lot of some one more worthy than 
himself to effect the repeal of that tax 
hereafter; but from the attempt to remove 
an imposition so oppressive in its nature, 
and injurious in its effects, he would never 
shrink. His intention was, to propose to 
the House a Resolution, calling upon 
them to vote for the extinction of the 
whole duty upon malt, which, in the event 
of his succeeding, he should follow up by 
asking leave of the House to bring in a 
Bill, making it a matter of arrangement as 
to the time at which the reduction should 
take place. He wished the House to un- 
derstand, that, by giving the vote for 
which he asked, they would not bind 
themselves to any specific time or day: 
their vote would be for the extinction of 
the duties on malt, leaving for subsequent 
consideration the question of the time at 
which the reduction should commence, 
and the mode in which it should be ef- 
fected—whether by one, er two, or more 
instalments. He thought it right to 
state his future intention expressly in this 
way, because he was aware that, by mov- 
ing a long Resolution he should encumber 
the question, which he hoped would now be 
brought clearly and distinctly before tl 


tue 


House. He should not feel justified in 
trespassing at greater length upon the 


patience of the House, or standing any 
longer in the way of other gentlemen who 
were anxious to address it. He feit that 
no words of his, and no exercise of his 
ability, humble as it was, could add to 
the strength, or enhance the importance, 
of the cause he advocated, or lay before 
them more clearly the distressed position 
of the English farmer. Last year he had 
had the pleasure and honour of being en- 
a Motion on 
the subject of agricultural distress, to draw 
the attention of the House so closely to 
that interest, that the majority against him 
was inconsiderable compared to that 
which had divided on former occasions. 
Looking to the present condition of the 
farmers of England, and comparing it with 
that in which they were at the period to 
which he adverted, there could be no 
shade of diilerence whatever in 


lice 
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favour; their distress continued the same; 
the price of the articles they produced had 
rather diminished than increased; and, 
without intending to enter at large into 
the question of agricultural distress, he 
could not refrain from saying before that 
House and the country, that the farmer 
was even ina worse position at the pre- 
sent period than when the former motion 
was brought under consideration. Surely 
this was an additional inducement—if any 
additional inducement were wanting—to 
enter upon the question with an unfeigned 
and sincere desire to relieve his distress. 

He would trouble them no longer: he 
thanked the House for the kindness with 
which they had listened to the words he 
had uttered, and he hoped he had not 
trespassed upon them at too great a 
length. He had laid before them, in the 
plainest and most simple manner, the ob- 
ject of the Motion, and the intentions with 
which he proposed, and, in the event of 
its success, should follow it up. He left 
the subject with a jury of English country 
gentlemen who were to take into their 
consideration not only the question, 
whether the farmer was distressed, and 
ought to be relieved, but whether the 
Motion he submitted for their approval 
was likely to afford him that relief. It 
was fair that the question should be thus 
put before the House; it was fair that no 
person should be taken unawares as to the | 
vote he was to give that night. After the | 
statements he had heard, and the speeches | 
he had read, delivered by hon. Members 

in different parts of the country, he did | 
not deem it possible that country gentle- 

men, owing their seats entirely to the 
agricultural interest, could now, in the 
hour of need, desert the men whom they 
had at first supported, and who now called 
upon those country gentlemen of England 
to support and assist him in carrying the 
Resolution which he should now have the 
honour of placing in the Speaker’s hands. 
He begged to move the following Resolu- 
tion : be That it is expedient that the 
present duties upon malt shall altogether 
cease and determine.” 

Mr. Handley in seconding the Motion, 
observed, that he was well aware to what 
degree, in times of political excitement like 
these, individuals might be exposed to the 
imputation of party motives for supporting 
a Resolution such as the present, but he 
disclaimed all party spirit or motives, his 
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object being not to achieve a party 
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triumph, but to effect what, after mature 
deliberation, he considered a great public 
good. The noble Lord had ably described 
the distressed state of the agricultural in- 
terest; but, for himself, he regretted, that 
he had not words sufficiently expressive 
to convey his opinion of the distressed 
condition of the farmers. He could not 
persuade himself that Ministers, although 
they had the advantage of the advice and 
counsel of the right hon. Members for 
Essex and Kent, could be aware of the 
actual state of the agricultural interest, or 
they would not have insulted the feelings 
of the farmers by such a mockery of relief 
as was promised in the Speech from the 
Throne. In 1821, when wheat was 54s, 
5d. a quarter, a Committee of that House 
pronounced its opinion that the farmer was 
unable to go on and pay the expenses of 
growing corn. In 1833, a Committee 
again sat, when wheat was 53s. ld. per 
quarter, and in reference to the report of 
the former Committee stated, that the state 
of the farmer was not changed for the 
better, and that his capital was diminish- 
ing rapidly. Now, when 40s. 4d. was 
the average price of wheat, it could not be 
supposed that the farmer was better off, 
But even this was not the average price 
obtained by the grower, but was increased 
by many other charges, by profits of car- 
He had himself 
sold wheat of the best quality last week for 
37s. per quarter. Was it possible for the 
farmer to grow wheat at such a price, even 
if he were rent-free? And must not the 
consequence of such a state of things be, 
that one-third of the wheat lands in the 
country would go out of cultivation ? 
Gentlemen opposite might express their 
fears at the progress of ‘Reform, and de- 
clare that they foresaw a revolution, as 
regarded all the institutions of the coun- 
try; but the state of things which he had 
adverted to was the revolution actually to 
be dreaded. ‘This state of things de- 
manded from Parliament and the Go- 
vernment something more than the Re- 
port of a Committee or the empty sym- 
pathy expressed in a King’s Speech. 
The reduction of the Malt-tax would lead 
to the amelioration of the condition, not of 
the agricultural interest alone, but of all 
other interests connected with it. It was 
the most pernicious, the most partial, and 
the most unjust of all imposts, inasmuch 
as it affected only one branch of in- 
dustry — agriculture, and only one des 
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scription of land — and that too which, 
from the amount of capital necessarily ex- 
pended on its cultivation, was least able to 
bear it. It was oppressive and demoral- 
izing in its effect, because it deprived the 
labouring classes of their natural beverage, 
and held out encouragement to the con- 
sumption of spirits. It was likewise im- 
politic, because it placed at the threshold 
of the malt-house an impediment to con- 
sumption, His noble Friend, who had 
brought forward the Motion, had alluded 
to the circumstance, that in consequence 
of the heavy duty on malt, the consump- 
tion of the article had not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of population. ‘This 
was a point deserving the serious consi- 
deration of the House. He had compared 
the census of 1821 with that of 1831, and 
found that though the population had in- 
creased to the amount of 3,000,000 be- 
tween those two periods, the cousumption 
of malt had remained stationary. 
this was not to be attributed to the dimi- 
nished means on the part of the people to 
purchase malt liquor was proved by the in- 
creased consumption of other articles; for 
instance, the consumption of sugar during 
the same time had increased 30 per cent, 
tea 40 per cent, and cofiee 200 per cent. 
He, however, found that immediately after 
the Repeal of the Beer-tax an increased 
consumption of malttook place, the quantity 
consumed in the two years subsequent to 
that measure exceeding by 16,000,000 
bushels that consumed in the two years 
preceding it. This proved that the repeal 
of the duty on malt would have the 
effect of greatly augmenting the con- 
sumption, and thus benefitting the farmer. 
It might be said, that barley at present 
fetched a high price in the market; but it 
should be recollected that this was owing 
to the partial failure of the spring corn 
last season. Taking the average of the 
two last years, the price at this period 
of the year would be about 26s. a 
quarter; it was now 32s. and it could not 
go much higher than that without coming 
into competition with foreign barley. He 
had very little doubt, that if the duty were 
repealed, the average price of barley in 
ordinary seasons would, during the in- 
creased demand, be 3ls. a quarter, 
This would give the farmer 5s. a quarter 
above the present average price, or, sup- 
posing an acre to produce four quarters, 
an augmented income of 1/. per acre. 
Foy his part, he expected, that the agri- 
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culturist would be benetitted more by the 
increased value which the inferior deserip- 
tions of barley would acquire than by the 
rise in price of the best sort. Farmers’ la- 
bourers would brew from second rate barley, 
as they now baked from second rate flour. 
There could be no doubt that the moment 
the tax was repealed, malt would be much 
more extensively used indistillation. At 
the present moment the price of spirit dis- 
tilled from malt was from to 2s. 4d. 
per gallon higher than that distilled from 
raw grain. Another use to which malt 
would be applied, if the duty was repealed 
so as to reduce the price, would be feeding 
of cattle. Persons conversant with the 
subject were aware that there was nothing 
better than malt for fattening cattle. It 
was a common thing for persons to pay 7s. 
a-head per week for bullocks which were 
taken in at distilleries, and fed upon the 
wash. In all the prize cattle societies with 
which he was acquainted, candidates were 
debarred from giving wash to cattle, because 
its price would prevent all persons from 
obtaining it, and its fattening properties 
would give the superiority to the animals 
of those who were able to purchase it. If 
the mere wash was of so much use when 
employed in the feeding of catile, how 
much more advantageous would it be for 
cattle breeders to be able to avail them- 
selves of all the saccharine matter contained 
in the malt itseli@ = =Why should graziers 
be compelled to purchase foreign oil cake 
for fattening cattle, when they could have 


9 
aS 


| a better and more natural article of food in 





malt? ‘The delicate sense of 
litan palate was sometimes shocked at 
the idea of cattle being fed upon oil 
cake. Let hon. Members only vote for 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax, and he 
promised them they would have beef and 
mutton of better quality than they ¢ould 
get at present. He might be told that 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax would benefit 
only barley growers, but that he denied. 
He would ask the farmers of clay lands 
whether, if the produce of barley should 
increase threefold, it would not displace so 
much wheat, and consequently enhance 
the price of that which remained? But 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax would benefit 
the farmer, also, in his character of con- 
sumer, He was happy to say, that in his 
county it was still the practice, and God 
grant it might long continue so, to receive 
single men into the farm-houses, The 
supplying them with beer was a source 
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of great expense to farmers, for beer they 
would and ought to have. In diminishing 
this branch of expense, therefore, the Re- 
peal of the duty would operate most bene- 
ficially for the agriculturist. There was 
yet another point connected with this part 
of the subject to which he must direct the 
attention of the House. 
beer-houses which existed in rural districts 
was generally acknowledged to be a griev- 
ance, and he was satisfied that any person 
who looked into the question must come 
to the conclusion, that a great proportion 
of the crime, discontent, insubordination, 
and imprudence which had of late years 
gained ground in rural districts was to be 
attributed to the establishment of beer- 
shops. He knew not how this evil could 
be so easily abated as by exposing it to 
the competition of private brewing. — Last 
year the hon. Member for Oldham quoted 
the evidence of a Magistrate in Oxford- 
shire, who had taken some pains to as- 
certain the best means of obviating the evil 
which arose out of the beer-shops. ‘This 
Gentleman stated in his evidence, that 
out of fifteen clergymen whom he consulted 
on thesubject, fourteen were of opinion that 
the best means of effecting that object 
would be the Repeal of the Malt-tax. 
Some persons might say, that the notion 
of agricultural labourers brewi ing their own 
beer was perfectly chimerical. For his 
part, he believed, that what one man could 
do another could effect by the same means. 
He employed labourers on day wages who 
brewed their beer, and those whom he en- 

gaged by the year were but too happy to 
seid part of their wages in malt. It was 
worthy of remark, that owing to the high 
price of malt the labourers who brewed 
their beer were obliged to adulterate it. 
They had recourse to coarse sugar, the 
produce of our Colonies, as a substitute, an 
inefficient one, for that which they pro- 
duced by the labour of their hands and 
the sweat of their brows. This, it must 
be admitted, was a monstrous evil and a 
crying injustice ; but adulteration did not 
end here. The beer generally sold in 
beer-houses was little better than poison. 
Gentlemen resident in the country must 
be perfectly aware that a labourer who 
could drink two or three pints of his mas- 
ter’s ale would, if he took the same quan- 
tity in a beer-house, return home either 
frantic and infuriated, or stupid and be- 
sotted. This observation applied to the 
beer sold in houses near the metropolis. 
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Last summer a waterman on the Thames 
told him that he durst not drink the beer 
which was sold down the river, for if he 
did, he should be unable to pull back 
again. That the beer usually sold at these 
houses must be adulterated, was proved 
by the fact that whilst the brewer’s price 
was 33s. a barrel, it was retailed at the 
rate of only 36s. per barrel. It was noto- 
riously the common practice to make three 
barrels out of two. He knew not the in- 
gredients which were employed in the pro- 
cess of adulteration, but the effects which 
the manufactured article produced showed 
that they must be very detrimental to 
health. The harassing and vexatious ex- 
cise superintendence to which the maltster 

was subjected, could only be compensated 
by large profits. He did not blame the 
maltsters for obtaining a great profit; they 
incurred considerable risk in carrying on 
their business, and owing to the regula- 
tions imposed upon them by the Legisla- 
ture, they could hardly stir a step, from 
the cistern to the kiln, without rendering 
themselves liable to heavy penalties from 
the mistakes of their servants. He now 
came to that part of the subject which his 
noble Friend had treated lightly, and 
which he certainly would not dilate upon 
—namely, the financial considerationscon- 
nected with the question. He remembered 
that the hon. Baronet, the former Member 
for North Lincolnshire, drew upon himself 
much obloquy in consequence of usurping 
the functions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He had reason to think that the 
hon. Baronet lost his seat on that account, 
and therefore it could not be expected 


that he should run the same risk. He 
would not run the risk of incensing 
the bees of the hive, unless he was 
to have a share in the honey.  Never- 


theless, he must declare, that he could 
not subscribe to the doctrine of Mr. 
Tierney, that it was proper to re- 
peal a large item of taxation without pro- 
viding a substitute. As far as he himself 
was concerned, his vote was recorded 
in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Worcester, for such a com- 
mutation of taxes as would remove 
the burdens which pressed heavily on the 
labouring classes, and substituting a Pro- 
perty-tax for them. By that vote he was 
prepared to abide, though he was aware 
of the unpopularity of a Property-tax in 
that House, However, he was fortunately 
relieved from the necessity of bringing 
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forward a budget of his own to supply any 


of the Malt-tax might occasion, and 


needed only to refer the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer to the suggestions upon this 
point which the right hon. Member for 


* : ann a | 
Essex offered to the House in 1833.— 


Upon that occasion, in discussing the 


question of the Repeal of the Malt- -duty, 


the right hon. Gentleman made these 
“‘ observations :—He believed that no re- 
duction of taxation was more likely to give 


relief than the reduction of the duty on) 


malt. If, however, the tax could not be 
spared, it might easily be transferred to 
some other article.’ He would not 


anticipate the speech which the right hon. | 


Gentleman would make that night i in sup- 
port of the Motion, and which, doubtless, 
would prove, that whilst the country had 


gained an able and efficient President of 


Board of Trade, the farmers had not lost 
their consistent friend and advocate. The 
right hon. Gentleman, if he recollected 
rightly, referred toan augmentation of the 
duties on spirit and foreign wine as a 
means of supplying the deticienc y which 
would be occasioned by the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax. It was, however, but just to 
state, that at that period there was an 
available surplus of 1,200,000, and, 
therefore, to that extent the revenue could 
not have suffered by the Repeal of the tax. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, doubtless, obtain a surplus by the 
retrenchm: nts he would effect. He would 
have the right hon. Gentleman avail him- 
self of that as far as it would go, to make 
up the defalcation that might be occasioned 
by the Repeal of the Malt-duty, and to 
obtain what further sum was wanting by 
loan, which he could soon procure the 
means of paying off by letting the Crown 
lands by public auction, instead of upon job 
leases, as had hitherto been the practice. 
A further substitute for the Malt-duty might 
also be met with in a tax which once found 
its way into that House, but was speedily 
given up by the noble Lord who introduced 
it. He alluded to the tax on the transfer 
of funded property, and he could not per- 
ceive the force of the argument which had 
been employed against the imposition of 
that tax. He could not see the justice of 
subjecting a man who sold land to the 
value of 1,000/. to a heavy stamp duty, 
whilst another who sold 5,000,0002. worth 
of stock paid no duty atall. He might | 
be told that the imposition of such a tax | 
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| would be a breach of public faith ; but he 
defalcationof the revenue which the Repeal | 


would ask whether it was no breach of 
public faith to compel a person to pay 
three quarters of wheat to discharge a debt 


|which was contracted for one quarter? 


He looked upon taxation as an insurance 
which property paid for protection; and 
secing that the main interest of the 
country, the agricultural interest, was on 
the verge of ruin, he would ask whether 
there was any description of property 
which it would be so prudent to insure as 
property in the funds Let him not be 
misunderstood; he would lend himself to 
nothing dishonest or that would tend toa 
breach of faith with the public creditor.— 
He remembered the burst of honest indig- 
nation which assailed the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin when he 
talked in that House of the “cant of na- 
tional faith;” but, he would ask what was 
the value of national faith, if we had not 
national means to support it? A great 
financial authority, and predecessor of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Pitt, declared that every acre of land in 
England was mortgae ced to pay the public 
creditor. He would not deny ‘the correct- 
ness of that statement, but of what use 
would the land be to the mortgagee if he 


uncultivated, and ‘cena with a pauper 
population? One of two things must take 
place — either the agriculturist must be 
placed in a situation which would enable 
him to pay iuterest to the public mort- 
like mortgagees in private life, 
he must reduce his interest. Before he 
concluded he could not refrain from ad- 
verting te a point which had been touched 
upon by his noble Friend, and which he 
was sure had no other oround than his 
own apprehensions—namely, the possi- 
bility of gentlemen who had pledged them- 
selves elsewhere to support the Repeal of 
the Malt-tax voting against the present 
Motion. He could only say, that if those 
hon. Members who voted in favour of the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax on a former occa- 
sion, in spite of the threat of resignation 
then held out by Lord Grey’s Administra- 
tion (a stale trick which he understood 
had been resorted to on the present occa- 
sion—it was a threat which was not often 
carried into execution, and he had no ap- 
prehension that it would be on the present 
occasion, for, however easy it might be 
‘for gentlemen to change their opinions, it 
| was not so easy to change their places), 


gagee, Or, 
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should vote against the present Motion, 
it would be evident that their former vote 
was dictated by factious motives, those 
motives which they were much in the 
habit of imputing to their adversaries.— 
Rumours were rife as to the manner in 
which some hon. Members intended to 
vote upon the present occasion, and pro- 
bably some of them had reached the ear of 
his noble Friend; but, for bis part, he 
attached no credit to those rumours, be- 
cause he could not believe it possible that 
the men who a few weeks ago raised the 
cry of ‘measures not men,” could now 
turn round and say that they did not love 
measures less, but loved men more. He 
could not suppose it possible, though it 
was strongly rumoured, that the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for South Derby- 
shire, who, at the late election, defeated 
his opponent in consequence of pledging 
himself to vote for the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax, would that night violate his pledge. 
He held in his hand an address which that 
hon. Baronet had issued to his constituents 
before he was elected, from which he would 
take the liberty of reading an extract :— 
‘I do not hesitate to say that, if I should 
have the honour of representing you in 
Parliament I will employ all the energies I 
can command to effect the accomplish- 
ment of two measures.” The hon. Baronet 
proceeded to say that he held it to be in- 
dispensably and immediately requisite that 
measures should be adopted with respect 
to the currency, and then made use of the 
following words:—‘‘The second measure 
to which I allude is the Repeal of that most 
oppressive and mischief-working tax, the 
Malt-tax, which displaces industry, de- 
stroys social frugality, promotes intem- 
perance and immorality, and diminishes 
the consumption of one of the chief com- 
forts of the industrious labouring classes. 
For these professions I claim credit, be- 
cause no one can convict me of ever hay- 
ing broken a pledge or violated a promise.” 
After having heard that passage, he would 
ask his noble Friend whether he was not 
alarmed without just cause with respect to 
the manner in which hon. Members in- 
tended to vote? It was impossible that 
gentlemen, who, a few weeks ago on the 
hustings claimed the support of their con- 
stituents by arrogating to themselves ex- 
clusively the title of the farmer’s friend, 
would now desert him in his time of need ? 
Was it possible that there were persons 
in that House who were prepared to add 














to the misery of the already broken- 
hearted farmer by betraying his cause ? 
The day for professions was gone by—a 
test was now proposed by which to try 
the sincerity of hon. Members, and the 
division of that night would show who 
were and who were not the real friends of 
the farmer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer* spoke 
to the following effect: the course which 
[ intend to pursue in the present Debate 
makes me peculiarly anxious to rise at an 
early period of the discussion, when [ am 
not likely to be diverted by any reference 
to topics of party excitement from the 
attempt to call the attention of the House 
—not to matters mixed up with political 
considerations, affecting merely the inter- 
ests of parties in the state, but to the re- 
view of those facts and arguments upon 
which their judgment ought to be formed, 
and the exclusion of which from their con- 
sideration would, in my opinion, produce 
the most serious prejudice to the best in- 
terests of the country. The question 
which must this night be decided involves 
interests so complicated and comprehen- 
sive, as to impose upon the House—upon 
that jury of which the noble Marquis has 
spoken, the solemn obligation of finding 
their verdict upon the dictates of their 
conscientious conviction. I too call upon 
this Jury, impannelled on this high ocea- 
sion, to decide, not on partial opinion, not 
upon promises rashly and inconsiderately 
made, not upon unsound prejudices, not 
with reference to the particular interest of 
any one class of the community, but as 
becomes a Jury, upon a comprehensive 
view of the merits of the whole question, 
upon a calm consideration of the evi- 
dence I shall offer, and the arguments I 
shall adduce. 

I am called upon to consider this ques- 
tion—namely, whether I can consent to a 
Resolution which pledges me irrevocably to 
the total Repeal of the Malt-tax. [am call- 
ed upon to consent to that Resolution, ata 
period when the House has had no op- 
portunity of hearing any financial state- 
ment—at a period when it knows not from 
any authentic declaration what is the 
amount of the demands for the public 
service—what is the amount of disposa- 
ble revenue,—before it has had any op- 
portunity of considering any other claim 

















* From a corrected Report, published by 
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for the remission of taxation: I am under 
these circumstances called upon to pledge 
myself irrevocably to deprive the public 


revenue of several millions of money. If 


such a Motion as the present is at any 
time defensible, I appeal to the House, 
whether it ought not to have been post- 
poned at least till after an authorized ex-- 
position of the national means had been 
laid before the House? It will be my 
duty to make such a communication to 
the House as soon as possible after the 
close of the financial year—namely, the 
Ist of April; 1 shall then have an oppor- 
tunity of describing to the House the 
state of the public revenue, and the 
amount of the demands for the public 
service, and the House being thus put in 
possession of the actual amount of the 
surplus, may appropriate it either to the 
remission of taxation, or in any other way 
it may think expedient. The noble Mar- 
quess, however, would not wait for this 
explanation, but has called upon the 
House, in fact, to exclude the consider- 
ation of every other interest, except that 
which he advocated, by pledging itself, 
that the Malt-tax should be the first, and 
I need scarcely add, the only burthen of 
taxation it would repeal. Thus forced 
into a discussion, which I think ought to 
have been postponed, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to enter on the task of con- 
vincing the House of the impropriety of 
acceding to the noble Marquess’s propo- 
sition, and of cautioning it against the 
consequences which would result from a 
precipitate, and, in my opinion, unjusti- 
fiable pledge to Repeal the Malt-tax. 

Of course, I am unable to develope with 
perfect accuracy the financial prospects of 
the ensuing year; but I may refer to a 
statement made by my predecessor in the 
office which I now fill, which I apprehend 
is correct enough, in its results at least, 
for all practical purposes. The noble 
Lord, (Lord Althorp) in his budget last 
year, after providing for the Repeal of the 
House-tax, made a calculation of the 
probable available surplus for the year 
beginning the Ist of April, 1835, and end- 
ing the Ist of April, 1836. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to state, that although in 
some respects the calculations of Lord 
Althorp are erroneous; yet, I think, that 
upon the whole, the result at which his 
Lordship arrived, is not far from the truth. 
Lord Althorp estimated, that the demands 
for the service of the present year would 
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be identical with those of the last. 1, 
however, have the satisfaction of stating to 
the House, that I trust there will be acon- 
siderable reduction in the Estimates for the 
present year. I believe that the Estimates 
for the ordinary service of the year will 
exhibit a reduction of at least 470,0002, 
Although, this will of course increase the 
available surplus revenue; yet, as there 
are miscalculations in the statement of the 
noble Lord (for which his Lordship is in 


no degree responsible) as tu the amount of 


charge on the Consolidated Fund, the 
correction of which will diminish the 
amount of surplus revenue to an extent 
not very far short of the saving on the 
Estimates, Lord Althorp’s estimate of the 
amount of available surplus is upon the 
whole not an inaccurate one. Lord Althorp 
calculated, that on the 5th of April next, 
the revenue would exceed the expendi- 
ture by about 250,000. I think, that 
after reducing nearly half a million on the 
Estimates, | cannot calculate upon having 
a greater surplus than 250,000/.; 1 mean, 
of course, after providing for 750,0002., an 
annual charge for compensation to the 
West-India proprietors, and after the reve- 
nue has been subjected to the operation 
of the Repeal of the House-tax. 

In this state of our financial prospects, 
with a surplus of 250,0002., the noble 
Marquess requires the House to pledge 
itself on this night to the Repeal of the 
whole of the Malt-tax. Now, what is the 
total amount of this tax? I believe, that 
the gross produce of the Malt-tax last 
year was 5,150,0001; but perhaps it 
would be more satisfactory to the House 
if I were to state what has been the net 
amount paid into the Exchequer for the 
last four years on account of this tax. 
That will afford the best indication of the 
productiveness of the impost. In the 
year, ending the Sth of January, 1832, the 
net sum paid into the Exchequer on 
account of the Malt-duty was 4,208,0002.,; 
in the year, ending the Sth of January, 
1833, the net amount was 4,675,0001.; 
in the year, ending the 5th of January, 
1834, it was 4,772,0002.; and in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1835, it 
was 4,812,000/. Thus, then it appears, 
that with a surplus of only 250,000/2., the 
House is called upon to sacrifice a reve~ 
nue—and observe, a gradually increasing 
revenue, of 4,812,000/.; that is to say, 
it is required to cause a defalcation, an 
actual deficit, of 4,562,000/, 
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The noble Lord has told the House, 
that by repealing the whole of the Malt- 
tax, all the expense consequent on its col- 
lection will be saved tothe country. Of 
course, there can be no doubt, that in de- 
termining on the policy of a tax, the 
charge of its collection is a material consi- 
deration. For that very reason, I have 
taken the pains to ascertain what is the 
charge at which the Malt-tax is collected ; 
and I venture to say, that there will be 
found few taxes, the collection of which is 
accompanied with less expense to the 
public than the Malt-tax. I have endea- 
voured to ascertain what extent of estab- 
lishment might be dispensed with, sup- 
posing that it should be determined to 
part with the whole of the Malt-tax. It 
is of course difficult to estimate the pre- 
cise charge of collecting any particular 
tax, because the same revenue officers 
are employed in the collection of various 
taxes, but it is not difficult to determine 
what charge may be got rid of by repeal- 
ing a tax; and this, indeed, is not an un- 
fair indication of the expense entailed on 
the country by that tax, as the charge for 
its collection. 1 think, then, that I can 
with confidence state, that the charge of 
collecting the gross revenue of 5,100, iit 
derived from the Malt-tax is certainly no 
more than 150,000/7.; and I do not vi 
lieve, that it is possible to make any re- 
duction in respect of establishment, which 
would save the country a larger sum than 
that which I have just mentioned, if the 
House should conseut to Repeal the whole 
of the Malt-tax. Besides the cost of its 
collection, another material consideration 
in determining on the comparative policy 
of a tax, is the opportunity it affords for 
frauds and unfair dealing. Now, I can 
with equal confidence state, that there is 
no tax by which 5,000,000/. of money is 
raised, nor any combination of taxes pro- 
ducing the same amount, which, on the 
whole admits of fewer opportunities for 
fraud and unfair dealing than the Malt- 
tax. I donot at the present moment pre- 
tend to give any opinion as to the possibility 
of adopting still further securities against 
the commission of fraud; or of affording 
greater facilities for the manufacture of 
malt, by freeing it from excise restrictions. 
It is not necessary for me to enter into the 
discussion of these points, for if the House 
should unfortunately, in the absence of 
all information, pledge itself to the total 
Repeal of the Malt-tax, it will render it 
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unnecessary to consider, whether any modi- 
fications or improvements can be made 
in the Excise regulations respecting the 
manufacture of the article, or the collec- 
tion of the duty. 

The noble Lord, and the hon. Gentle- 
man, who seconded the Motion before the 
House, complain that no remission what- 
ever has recently taken place with refer- 
ence to the Malt-tax. Is it then forgot- 
ten, that in the year 1830, this very article 
of malt was relieved from a charge to 
which it was subject in the shape of a 
duty on beer ?—a charge, which, if caleu- 
lated with reference to the quarter of 
barley, was not less than 35s. the quarter 
in amount? The noble Lord said, that 
he called for a Repeal of the Malt-duty, 
because the agricultural interest is in a 
state of depression, and because the price 
of agricultural produce has rapidly fallen. 
Isthat, Lask, the case with regard to barley ¢ 
Can it be said, that the present price of 
barley is lower than the price of the same 
article during the last year? Is it nota 
singular circumstance, that the price of 
barley at the present moment is higher, 
with reference to the price of wheat, than 
it has ever been known before? And yet 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) as- 
sumes, that certain relief will be afforded 
to the agricultural interest by freeing from 
duty that article which bears the highest 
price, independently of the duty. The 
price of wheat, being untaxed, is low, 
while the price of barley, subject toa 
heavy tax, is high. Such being the facts 
of the case, by what reasoning does the 
hon, Gentleman arrive at the conclusion, 
that the removal of the tax from barley 
will necessarily increase the price of that 
article ? 

There is another remarkable fact which 
ought to be borne in mind, that the rate 
of duty having continued the same, and 
the intrinsic price of the article having 
risen, there has takeu place during the last 
four years a progressive and considerable 
increase in the consumption of barley? If 
the rate of duty had tended to lessen the 
number of the quarters of barley brought 
to charge, or to diminish the amount of 
the revenue derived from the tax, the hon. 
Gentleman would then have been in pos- 
session of a powerful argument in favour 
of its remission ; because he might have 
contended, that if the duty were ‘lowered, 
the consumption of barley would be in- 
creased, and the apparent loss to the re- 
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venue, by the abatement of the tax, would 
be made up by an increased use of the 
article. 
while the rate of duty has remained un- 
changed, the quantity of barley brought 
to charge has gone on increasing. ‘The 
net payments into the Exchequer for the 


last four years On account ofthe Malt duty | 


are as follow :— 


For the year 1831 ....£4,208,000 
1832 .... 4,675,000 
1833: ..«<« 47723000 
1834 .... 4,812,000 


Thus, then, there is an increase in the 
amount of duty received by the Exchequer, 
an increase in the consumption of barley, 
and also in the price of that article. These 
are three remarkable facts which ought 
not to be lost sight of. But though those 
who advocate the Repeal of the Malt-duty 
cannot deny that an increase in the price 
of barley has taken place, yet they contend 
that that increased price is the conse- 
quence of a deficient harvest. ‘True it is, 
they say, that there has been an increase 
in the ‘consumption of barley during the 
four years preceding the last, but in those 


years ‘there have also been sood harvests | 
of barley ; in the last year, however, there | 


occurred a bad harvest, and an increase 
has consequently taken place in the price 
of malting barley. Now, if that statement 
be correct, there is also another effect 


which a deficient harvest ought to have | 


produced,—namely, it ought to have di- 
minished the quantity of barley brought to 
charge. 
th rerefore be destroyed, if J can show that 
the quantity of barley brought to charge 
since October in last year has increased, 
as compared with the quantity brought to 
charge in the es period of the 
preceding year. ell knowing that it 
would be alleged bi has been a de- 
fective harvest in barley last year, and that 
the rise in the price of the article is suf- 

ficiently accounted for by that fact, I have 

taken the trouble to obtain from the Ex- 
cise-office this very morning, an account 
of the number of bushels of malt brought 
to charge from the 10th of October, 1833, 
to the 19th of February, 1834, in order 
that I might compare the amount then 
brought to charge with the quantity 
brought to charge, within the corre- 
sponding period, namely—from the 10th 
of October, 1834, to the 19th of February 
in the present year. 
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But I am prepared to show, that 


The whole of that argument will | 
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In the first of these periods the 
number of bushels brought to 
market was ce wee 
Mithe second 2. Se 


18,509,904 


19.356,683 


846,779 


} 

| Being an increase in the latter, as 2 
| compared with the former, of § 
| 
! 


| This then is clear, that so far as we have 
hitherto the means of judg ing, the as- 
| sumed deficiency in the harvest of last 
| year has not led to a diminished consump- 
| tion of malting barley. We havea higher 
| price, and an increased consumption,— 
|why then disturb the tax? And what 
'ground have you for hoping that barley, 
subject to the tax, being very high, and 
wheat subject to no tax being very low, 
the removal of the tax on barley will in- 
isure a rise in the price of wheat ? 

In discussing the present question I 
have no desire to m: ike any appeal to the 
fears or passions of the House, or to refer 
to any topic ealeulated unduly or unfairly 
to influence the House in its view of the 
present question. I will willingly deprive 
myself of any such illegitimate advantage, 
if the House will only consent to give 
me its patient attention while I strictly 
confine myself to a statement of facts, 
and to a review of the arguments, if ar- 
guments they can be called, which have 
been urged in favour of the revision of the 
Malt-tax. That the agricultural interest 
has the first claim to your consideration 
[ readily admit; that its present depressed 
state isa subject of deep anxiety, and 
ealls for your warmest sympathy, f am the 
foremost to acknowledve; but it is the 
part of a true friend not to permit his 
reason and judgment to be overpowered 
by his fee lings, but to consider dispassion- 
ately whether real relief will be afforded 
by a specious proposal. The advocates 
for the Repeal of the Malt-tax contend 
that there exists no other means of relieving 
the agricultural interest except by re- 
“pealing the duty; and it is prophesied 
that many collateral advantages will result 
from the Repeal of the tax. Matters of 
‘prophecy are of course matters of uncer- 
tainty ; but I am anxious to ascertain, by 
ithe aid of past experience, what proba- 
bility there exists of the realization of the 
prophecies to which I allude. 

In the first place, it is stated, that a 
creat diminution in the consumption of 
malt is produced by the operation of the 
tax; and that if the quantity of malt and 
beer consumed in recent years is compared 
with the quantity consumed at an earlier 
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period in the history of this country, it 
will be found (to use the words of the hon. 
Member, Mr. Handley) that the consump- 
tion of the old national beverage of this 
kingdom has greatly diminished. [I am 
ready to admit that, in proportion to the 
population, the quantity of beer consumed 
at present has diminished, as compared 
with the quantity consumed at an early 
period of the last century. But the ques- 
tion is not as to the fact, but as to the 
cause of it. Does that diminution arise 
from the operation of the duty on malt, or 
from the competition of other articles, 
which have come into general use in this 
country? The hon. Gentleman who se- 
conded the Motion, has drawn rather a 
singular inference from the increased con- 
sumption of these articles. He has ex- 
pressed his surprise at finding that, while 
the consumption of beer in proportion to 
the population has diminished, the con- 
sumption of tea, coffee, and spirits has in- 
creased. Now I had intended to refer to 
the increase of the consumption of those 
articles for the very purpose of accounting 
for the decrease in the consumption of 
beer, but it seems that that fact had led 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) to a 
conclusion quite opposite to that which it 
produces in my mind. The hon, Gentle- 
man exclaimed, ‘‘ You see the people of 
this country drink vastly more tea, more 
coffee, and more spirits than formerly. 
Why then,” he asks in a tone of great 
surprise, mixed with much triumph, ‘do 
they not drink more beer also?” My reply 
is, because they consume more spirits, tea, 
and coffee. It is owing to a change in our 
national habits, and not to the operation 
of the duty, that the diminution in the 
consumption of malt is attributable. I 
will state the case in the manner which 
the hon, Gentleman will admit to be the 
most unfavourable to myself. I will select 
the year in the last century, in which, of 
all others, the consumption of beer in 
proportion to the drinkers of beer was the 
greatest. ‘That year was the year 1722. 
In 1722, the population amounted to 
about 6,000,000, and the number of 
barrels of beer consumed, as stated in 
the returns, was about the same, nearly 
6,000,000, being in the proportion of one 
barrel to each person. In 1833, the po- 
pulation amounted to 14,000,000, and 
the average annual consumption for the 
last three years preceding the Repeal of 
the Beer-duty amounted to no more than 
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8,200,000 barrels. Now I give the hon. 
Gentleman the full advantage of these 
facts, and of any conclusions he may draw 
from them. The hon. gentleman would, 
no doubt, contend that this lamentable 
falling off in the drinking of beer, arises 
from the tax, and the tax alone. I, on the 
other hand, must argue, that the deficiency 
arises from altered habits, from new tastes, 
and consequently the increased consump- 
tion of other articles. It is very important 
to examine this matter a little more in de- 
tail. In 1722, the total quantity of tea 
consumed in this country did not exceed 
370,000 |bs., or about an ounce to each 
person. In 1833, the quantity of tea 
consumed amounted to 31,829,000lbs., 
being about two pounds and a quarter to 
each person. The use of tea has in fact 
superseded, to a great extent, the use of 
beer among all classes of the community. 
In like manner, the consumption of spirits 
has increased also. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Handley) may say that he deprecates 
the increased use of spirits; but he would 
find it quite impossible, let him propose 
what regulations he would, to prevent 
their consumption. The hon. Gentleman 
might increase the duty on spirits; and 
he might flatter himself that he was di- 
minishing their consumption, while he 
would, in fact, be only lessening the reve- 
nue which they produced. In 1722, there 
was about 3,000,000 gallons of spirits 
consumed, which gave a proportion to 
each individual of about half a gallon. 
In 1833, 12,332,000 gallons, being at the 
rate to each person of six-sevenths of a 
gallon. An extraordinary increase has 
also taken place in the consumption of 
coffee. With respect to that article, there 
are no accurate returns previous to 1760. 
In that year, however, the quantity of 
coffee consumed was not more than 
262,000 Ibs., or three quarters of an 
ounce to each person. In 1833, the 
consumption of coffee had increased to 
20,691,000 Ibs., or nearly one pound and 
a half to each person. With these returns 
before me, 1 cannot help arriving at con- 
clusions, the opposite of those to which 
the hon. Gentleman arrived, that the in- 
creased consumption of the three articles 
I have mentioned, viz. tea, coffee, and 
spirits, accounts for the decreased con- 
sumption of beer; that you cannot expect 
those who drink three times the quantity 
of other beverages, to drink, on that very 
account, a greater quantity of beer; that 
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you cannot have an immensely increased 
revenue from tea, from coffee, and from 
spirits, and also a corresponding increase 


in the revenue derived from the article | 


which they displaced; and lastly, that, 
so far as morality is concerned, no very 


great advantage would be gained by dis- 
countenancing the use of tea and coffee | 


for the purpose of substituting beer in 
their place. 

The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) 
seems to think that the use of tea and 
coffee is unfairly encouraged, and that 
their consumption is increased in conse 
quence of the duty on those articles being 
lower than that which is applied to beer. 


He calls out for justice to the old national | 


beverage, and demands that it should not 


be sacrificed to the undue favour that is | 


shown to the articles of foreign extraction. 
But it is better to appeal, in matters oi 
this kind, to figures and facts, than to the 
passions and feelings of the audience, and, 
instead of being pathetic, calmly to in- 
quire, whether the rate per cent of the duty 
levied on barley, compared with the prime 
cost of this article, is so much higher 
than the corresponding rates on the other 
articles that compete with beer. The duty 
on malt is 2s. 7d., per bushel, or about 
fifty-seven per cent on the price of the 
article : 

The duty on other articles of general 
consumption, compared with the cost 
price, is as follows: 

tate per Cent. 
Rate of Duty. on Market Prices, 


On Port and Sherry - 5s. Gd. gall, 85 


Coffee, West India - - Gd. lb. 63 
Ditto, East India - - 9d. lb. 106 
Tea - - : - 100 
English Spirits - - 7s. 6d. gall. 353 
Rum - a ie - Os, 6d. gall. 407 
Brandy - - = - 22s. 6d, gall. 6927 
Geneya - = - - 930 


Such are the facts of the case, and I will 
ask the hon. Gentleman, whether the in- 
creased consumption of the — several 
articles I have named can justly be attri- 
buted to any favour shown to them in the 
amount of duty as compared with that 
upon beer, 

I shall proceed in the review of each of 
the several allegations and arguments of 
the noble mover and seconder of the Mo- 
tion. I wish to omit none of them; but 
calmly to submit each to the test of accu- 
rate inquiry and fair reasoning. The 
noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman have 
observed, that the House ought not to 
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| estimate the gain which would accrue to 
| the consumer from the reduction of the 
| duty on malt solely by the amount of 
jthat duty: for, that there are some 
| enormous profits made by the maltsters, 
‘in which, as soon as the Malt-duty should 
be repealed, the public would fully par- 
ticipate. The Malt-duty is 20s. 8d. per 
quarter, and the total amount received by 
the Exchequer is no more than 5,000,0002.; 
but, according to the statement of the 
noble Lord, a sum of 16,000,0002. apart 
from the duty, tinds its way by some mys- 
terious process into the hands of the 
maltsters, and is divided among them. I 
|certainly do not pretend to understand 
whence this sum of 16,000,0002. comes, 
}or the proportion in which it is divided 
among the happy maltsters; but, I will 
ask, is it credible that in this country, and 
in an open trade, such extravagant profits 
can be made by the manufacturers of 
malt? Is it credible that while the whole 
amount of revenue received by the Go- 
vernment on account of malt does not 
exceed 5,000,000/. the public is burthened 
with an additional charge of 16,000,000/. 
which goes into the pockets of the parties 
by whom that article 1s manufactured ? 
Is it likely that such enormous profits can 
| be made in a trade which is open to all 
{the world? There is, in fact, great com- 
| petition in the malting trade. The num- 
| ber of maltsters is not less than 14,000; 
and there is one peculiar circumstance in 
that trade which will always ensure a 
| great competition — which will draw specu- 
|lators into this trade who will not, and 
'cannot, enter into other trades. The 
| manufacture of malt is, in fact, carried on 
lin a considerable degree by capital pro- 
vided by the public. The maltster, by 
| giving bond, is allowed to defer the pay- 
ment of duty, although he realizes the 
amount of that duty on the sale of the 
article, and is enabled thereby to make a 
fresh purchase of barley. But, it is said 
the difference between the price of barley 
and the price of malt is alone sufficient to 
prove the enormous profit of the maltster. 
I recollect a calculation on this head, 
which was made by the hon. Member for 
Oldham last year. The hon. Member 
stated the price of barley to be 25s. per 
| quarter, and the rate of duty to be 
20s. Sd. per quarter; he, therefore, con- 
cluded that the price of a quarter of malt 
ought to be, independent of the charges 
of its manufactures, 45s. 8d. But the 
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hon. Member said, that in point of fact, 
the quarter of malt cost 66s.; so thata 
clear profit of 19s. per quarter, at least, 
went into the pockets of the maltster. It 
is well, in discussing any subject, to have 
the latest information respecting it that 
can be obtained ; and J, therefore, sent this 
morning to Mark-lane, to learn what is 
the price of barley, and the price of malt 
of equal quality ; so that I might be able 
to judge whether the statement respecting 
the enormous gains made by the malt- 
sters is well-founded. [ am_ informed 
that the price of good malting-barley in 
Mark-lane this day i is from 36s. to 40s. 
per quarter. That is, undoubtedly, a pretty 
good price for barley, for the article of 
which, notwithstanding the high price, the 
consumption has, according to the last 


returns, increased, instead of having 
diminished. Adding to the price of 


the quarter of the best barley, namely, 
40s., the amount of the duty on malt, 
which is 20s. 8d., the price of malt, in- 
dependent of the cost of manufacture, 
ought to be 60s. 8d. per quarter. The 
price of the best malt in Mark-lane is, in 
fact, 66s. per quarter, leaving a difference 
of 5s. 4d. between the price of malt and 
the price of barley, increased by the 
amount of the duty. Now, I do not 
think that after deducting the actual ex- 
penses of malting from the sum of 5s. 4d. 
any such profit would remain to the mait- 
sters as would enable them to divide that 
mysterious gain of 16,000,0002., which 
the noble Marquess has assigned to them. 


The noble Marquess (Marquess of Chan- | 


dos) and the hon. Member (Mr. Haniley) | 
have spoken of the advantages which | 
would result from the remission of the | 


Malt-duty, in consequence of the facility | 


which would thereby be afforded to the 
farmer of malting his inferior barley, not 
for the purpose of making beer, but of 
feeding his cattle. Now, I have the satis- 
faction of being able to inform my noble 
Friend that this object is in a great mea- 
sure effected by an order of the Board of 
Excise, which I am anxious to make 
public, and which I regret has not been 
sufficiently known before. I apprehend, 
that it is not necessary that barley, for 
the purpose of rendering it suitable for 
feeding cattle, should undergo the process 
of malting. I understand, that if the 
barley be steeped and afterwards dried, all 
those saccharine qualities which make 
barley peculiarly useful as food for cattle 
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will be developed. I believe, that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) has stated, 
that it would be highly advantageous to 
the farmer to be enabled, not to malt, but 
to steep his barley for that purpose. I 
certainly do not credit the assertion, that 
two bushels of malt equal in nutritive 
quality three bushels of barley. [ Mr. 
Cobbett: More nutriment is contained in 
two bushels of malt than in three bushels 
of barley.]_ I do not think such an asser- 
tion is correct. I know that two bushels 
of malt will not produce the same quantity 
of spirit as two bushels of raw barley; and 
I therefore, cannot, understand how it is 
possible for the former to contain fifty per 
cent more of nutritive quality than the 
latter. I will now read the order of the 
Board of Excise to which I have already 
alluded, and to which I desire that the 
greatest publicity may be given. — It is in 
the following terms :—‘ [he practice of 
steeping barley in water to prepare it as 
food for cattle having become prevalent, 
and as the revenue may be injured by the 
application thereof to other purposes,— 
ordered that the respective supervisors and 
officers endeavour to ascertain the parties 
who carry on this practice within their 
several districts, and their manner of dis- 
posing of the corn so steeped ; but that no 
interruption whatever be given thereto, 
except upon actual proof or well-grounded 
suspicion of fraud. Particular attention 
must be paid to the situation of the pre- 
mises where the corn may be steeped, 
with respect to any kiln or oven upon, or 
in, which it could be dried, as well as to 
the proportion which the quantities of 
barley steeped bear to the number of 
horses or other cattle to be fed therewith ; 
and if any suspicious circumstances shall 
be discovered, the matter must be fully 
investigated, ana the particulars stated to 
the Board.” 

It will be seen that the object of this 
order certainly is not to permit the malt- 
ing of barley, but to afford every facility 
to the farmer to prepare that article for 
the purpose of feeding his cattle, which is 
consistent with the safety of the revenue. 

One favourite argument in favour of 
the Repeal of the Malt-duty is, that it will 
encourage the poor man to brew his own 
beer. The arguments by which it is at- 
tempted to support that assertion appear 
to me exceedingly fallacious. What in- 
ducement can the poor man have to 
brew his own beer which he does not 
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possess at the present moment? Why 
should he not at present buy his malt, 
and with that brew as much beer as he 
needs for his own consumption? The 
hon. Member for Oldham argued, that in 
consequence of the high price of malt, and 
the large profits of the maltsters, it is quite 
impossible for the poor man to buy malt 
in retail, but, that if you Repeal the Malt- 
duty every man will be his own maltster. 
But, supposing that the malt-duty were 
repealed, would the poor man then be in 
a better condition to compete with the 
great maltster? Would the poor man in 
his small cottage, and with his limited 
means, be then better able to compete 
with the great maltsters with extensive 
capital, great skill, great experience; and 
with buildings and floors, and cisterns and 
kilns, all suited for the purpose of making 
malt on a large scale? If not, 
greater temptation would he have to brew 
than he has at present? Oh, it will be 
said, he will be relieved from the duty, 
and will not the regular maltster be re- 
lieved from it also? How will their rela- 
tive position be altered? How will the 
means of the maltster to manufacture an 
article of equal quality at a less price be 
diminished ? 
man to be able to manufacture a bad 
article ata high cost? = But again, if the 
poor man is so much disposed to brew 
his own beer, how is tt that he did not do 
so previous to the Repeal of the duty on 
Beer? At that time a very heavy duty 
per barrel attached to the great brewer, 
which the poor man, who chose to brew in 
his own cottage, was not called on to pay. 
But if the poor man did not then brew 
his own beer, having that advantage, why 
should it be supposed that he would do so 
should the Malt-duty be repealed, 


What gain is it to the poor | 
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] of a 
what | 


when | 


he certainly will not have an advantage | 


equal to that which he had then? The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) has said 
a great deal against the beer-shops, and, 
like many others, who are warm panegy- 
rists of what they call our old national 
beverage, seems to think that if beer be 
drunk» in beer- -shops, all its salutary 
qualities vanish at once. He has come to 
the conclusion that beer is a noxious 
fluid unless it is drunk by labouring men 
in their own houses after having been 
brewed by their own hands. But [| in- 
treat the House not to consent to the 
loss of 5,000,000/. of revenue, under the 
VOL, XXVI. {fin 
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delusive expectation, that encouragement 
will thereby be given to the acricultural 
labourers to brew their beer and drink 
their beer in their own cottages. The 
same reason which induces them to go to 
the beer-shop at present will continue to 
operate after the Repeal of the Malt-duty. 
At this moment, if the labouring man 
purchases his beer at the public-house 
and takes it away to drink at his own 
house, he may have the beer at a reduced 
rate. ‘There is a considerable difference 
between the price of a pot of beer pur- 
chased at the public-house and carried 
away, and the price which is charged to a 
man who sits down and consumes a pot 
beside a fire in the public-house. Not- 
withstanding this difference of charge, 
there is, however, something in the charm 
good fire and of good company, 
which tempts the labourer to pay an ad- 
ditional penny for his pot of beer, And 
after the Repeal of the Malt-duty, which 
will not reduce the price of the pot of 
beer more than a half-penny, I believe that 
the same temptation will still exist, and 
that the public-house, the natural love 
of society—the harmless, I must say, 
enjoyment of it, if not carried to excess, 
will be preferred to the solitary pot of beer 
brewed by bad brewers with bad utensils 
from bad materials. Let not the House, 
then hazard a large amount of revenue for 
the sake of creating a small reduction in 
the price of a pot of beer, waich after all 
will not be attended with the effect anti- 
cipated by its advocates. 

The hon .Gentleman (Mr. Handley) has 
spoken about the possibility of finding 
substitutes for the Malt-tax, but he has 
only mentioned a few of these substitutes. 
This is undoubtedly very prudent on the 
part of the hon. Member, especially when 
the fate which has attended the Member 
for Lincolnshire, the late Sir W. Ingilby 
—I mean to say, the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for that was the character 
assumed by the hon. Baronet—is taken 
into consideration. The fate of that hon. 
Baronet, according to the hon. Gentleman, 
(Mr. Handley) is a warning to all hon. 
Members against appearing in the assumed 
part of Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
hon. Baronet, it appears had made a most 
popular Motion on the subject of the 
Malt-duty, by which he conciliated all 
the advocates of the repeal of the tax. 
However, he unfortunately thought it ne- 
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cessary to suggest a few substitutes in the 
place of the Malt-tax, which destroyed 
all the popularity which his Motion for 
the repeal of that tax had gained for him, 
and cost him his seat in Parliament. He 
lost his election even for an agricultural 
county, Such was the odium he excited 
by his praise-worthy efforts to discover 
substitutes. I, then, ask the agricultural 
Members to take warning by this, and to 
reflect, that, if the modest suggestion of 
new taxes cost Sir W. Ingilby his seat for 
a most agricultural county—what will be- 
come of their seats if they have mixed 
constituencies, and actually vote for the 
new taxes that must be proposed? I will 
ask them this question—Granted that there 
would be an advantage to agriculture in 
this Repeal of the Malt-tax, would that 
advantage be general or not? What 
description of agriculture, let me ask, is 
distressed? Are the light barley lands 
suffering most at the present moment, or 
the pasture lands, and the clay lands 
which grow wheat? Is it not notorious 
that the clay lands growing wheat are the 
description of land which, at the present 
moment, is suffering under the greatest 
depression? The only effect of repealing 
the Malt-duty will be to force the clay 
lands into an unnatural cultivation, and 
the owners will be induced, instead of 
growing wheat, to try the expensive cul- 
tivation of barley on unsuitable land. 
Supposing that the available surplus of 
the revenue could be applied to the remis- 
sion of the county-rates, or to those local 
charges to which all land is subject, would 
not the advantage resulting from that re- 
mission be more equally distributed over 
the whole land than a reduction to the 
same amount of the duty on malt? The 
noble Lord and the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, propose to give the whole advant- 
age of the remission of the Malt-duty 
to the barley growers, though that class 
of agriculturists are, of all, the least dis- 
tressed. 

I am conceding, for the sake of the 
argument, that the barley grower is to be 
greatly benefitted by the Repeal of the 
Malt-duty, but I cannot help thinking 
that, if the present Motion succeeds, the 
barley interest itself will suffer more injury 
than many hon. Gentlemen are, perhaps, 
aware of. By allowing the maltsters to give 
security for the amount of duty, and sus- 
pending for a time its payment, a capital 
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belonging to the public, amounting to 
about 3,000,000/., may be said to be lent 
them for the purpose of carrying on trade, 
In consequence of this practice, indivi- 
duals with small capital are enabled to 
engage in the manufacture of malt. If, 
however, the duty were repealed, this ad- 
vantage given to small capitalists would 
be withdrawn, the public money, applied 
as so much additional capital in the pur- 
chase of barley would be withdrawn also, 
and the result, quite opposite to that ex- 
pected by the advocates of the Repeal of 
the duty, must inevitably be, that the 
malting trade would be much more mono- 
polized than at present by a few large 
capitalists. It is taken for granted, that 
increased consumption of malt must follow 
diminished duty. ‘This may be so for the 
future, but it certainly has not been so for 
the past. There are some striking proofs 
in the history of the Malt-duty to show 
that the consumption of malt is influenced 
much more by seasons, and other cireum- 
stances, than by the rate of duty. In 
1816, the duty was 4s. Gd. per bushel. 
The average consumption of the two pre- 
ceding years was 295,500,000 bushels. 
You reduced the duty in 1816 from 4s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. Was there a great increase of 
consumption? By no means. The aver- 
age consumption of the two following 
years, that is, under the reduced duty, 
was only 22,700,000 bushels, a falling off 
of nearly 3,000,000 of bushels, instead of 
an increase. You raised the duty, in 1819, 
to 3s. 7d., and the average consumption 
of the two following years was 25,000,000 
bushels, an increased consumption under 
an increased duty. 

I wish to call the attention of the House, 
and particularly of the agriculturists, to 
another and very serious risk they will 
incur from the total Repeal of the Malt- 
duty. My noble Friend said, that if the 
Malt-tax were taken off, there would be a 
great increase in the consumption of beer. 
Now I have an impression that the very 
contrary effect would be produced by the 
removal of the tax. I am greatly afraid, 
that the direct consequence would be to 
promote illicit distillation to an almost in- 
calculable extent, and thereby proportion- 
ately to diminish the use of beer. My 
reason for thinking so, is this. It is no 
dithicult matter to prevent, by the vigilance 
of the Excise, the illicit malting of barley. 
The process is a dilatory one, and it is not 
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easy to avoid the exposure of the article 
for the purpose of drying it and preparing 
it for use. But the process by which illicit 
spirits are distilled from the barley after it 
has been made into malt, is very easy. 
Every man, after the Repeal of the Malt- 
duty, would have a right to make malt. 
It might be made in every cottage and 
every hovel without restraint. Does any 
man believe it to be possible, that security 
can be taken against the conversion of 
this malt into spirits, or will it be tolerated 
that there shail be an universal right of 
inspection and inquisition on the part of 
the Excise into every house in the king- 
dom, in order to prevent a fraud on the 
revenue so easily practised as the conver- 
sion of malt into spirits? The result, then, 
would be, not as my noble Friend antici- 
pates, an increase in the consumption of 
beer, but a positive reduction in the re- 
venue, produced by loss of duty on spirits, 
and a great increase in the amount of 
illicit distillation. For these reasons, then, 
I am of opinion, that the benefits which 
are looked for from the Repeal of the Mait- 
tax will not follow its removal, and sureiy, 
unless some almost inestimable advantage 
is clearly shown to be the necessary con- 
sequence of its immediate repeal, hon. 
Members ought to pause before they give 
their votes in favour of a measure which 
strikes at nearly one-third of the disposa- 
ble revenue of the country. 

But what course is the House to pursue 
when they have adopted the resolution of 
my noble Friend? My noble Friend has, 
indeed, declared his intention, when the 
House shall have sanctioned the principle 
which his resolution embodies, to bring in 
a bill to settle all the details. But has my 
noble Friend calculated the embarrass- 
ment and confusion into which trade will 
be thrown in the meanwhile, and in what 
uncertainty the whole of the Malt-trade, 
and of the agricultural interest dependent 
on it, will be placed by his resolution ? 
What brewer would purchase a bushel of 
malt while he saw matters in this state? 
I would undertake to say, that malt would 
suffer an immediate depreciation of 4s. or 
5s. the quarter, for the House may rely 
upon it, that if hopes were held out to the 
public that the Malt-tax should be no 
longer paid after the 10th of October, 
1836, no man, except for immediate use, 
would make his malt or brew his beer, till 
he could do both without being subject to 
a duty. 
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Supposing, however, that the House, in 
spite of all argument to the contrary, is 
determined to vote in favour of my noble 
Friend’s resolution, what other measures 
is it prepared to adopt? I will assume 
for the present that the House is resolved 
to supply the deficiency that will be 
created by the repeal. You must hope to 
do this in one of three methods. You may 
increase the duties imposed on other arti- 
cles of consumption, or you may resort to 
a Property-tax, or you may demand a 
corresponding reduction of the estimates. 
I can assure hon. Members that I feel no 
pleasure in witnessing improvident ex- 
penditure, and that I have no interest to 
serve in maintaining the present amount 
of the public burthens; but I will ask any 
man in this House, whether he consci- 
entiously believes that, looking to the re- 
ductions in the estimates which were made 
by Lord Althorp in the last year, and the 
further reduction made by myself in the 
present year, to the amount of 500,000/., 
-—whether, looking at this, it is possible 
to make any, even the most trifling re- 
duction in the estimates? But, at any 
rate, if any reduction is to be eflected, let 
the question of such reduction be looked 
at abstractedly with reference to its own 
merits, and not with a view to substitute 
the sum thus saved for the produce of the 
Malt-tax. But I cannot persuade myself 
that any man, bearing in mind the reduc- 
tious which have been made, and the 
demands of the West-India proprietors on 
the public purse, can hope to replace the 
4,800,0002. which the Malt-tax furnishes, 
consistently with the maintenance of the 
public honour, and regard to the interests 
of the country, by any considerable re- 
duction in the sums voted for the public 
service. But the money must be obtained 
from some source. I will, however, caus 
tion those Gentlemen who look for a sub- 
stitute for the Malt-tax in an increased 
duty on other articles of consumption, 
against hoping that an increased duty 
either on wine, or spirits, or beer, will lay 
the foundation of a large permanent addi- 
tion to the revenue of the country. First, 
as to spirits; of what benefit will it be to 
the agricultural interest that a heavier tax 
should be laid upon spirits? What are 
they made from? They are distilled from 
corn. If an additional tax of Is. a-gallon 
were to be imposed on spirits, it would be 
equivalent to laying a tax of 16s. a- quarter 


on malt. I believe that from a bushel of 
we 2 
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barley can be obtained two gallons of 
spirits, and thus there will be laid a tax 
of 16s, a-quarter on barley, and that too 
on the poorest description of barley. But 
there are ot!er considerations which affect 
this quest: In the course of last Session 
Parliamei.t ‘nacted, that there should be 
a reduction of the duty on spirits in Ire- 
land, and yet some hon. Members are now 
favourable to the project of increasing the 
duty on Trish spirits. Now, this unsteadi- 
ness of purpose, this constant vacillation, 
is the unwisest course that can be adopted 
by a legislative assembly. In the course 
of last Session the duty on [rish — 
was lowered from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. 
eallon, yet it is now In contempl: ation a 
increase the duty. Perhaps, however, this 
objection may he met by a proposition to 
raise the duty on spirits in England only, 
leaving Ireland subject to the present rate 
of duty. But surely the difference of duty 
between English and Irish spirits Is already 
sufficiently ‘great. Surely, it will not be 
wise to increase the present rate of duty 
in England — namely, 7s. 6d.; leaving 
Ireland subject only to a duty of 2s. 4d. 
Such an uncqual rate of taxation will offer 
a temptation to smuggling, too strong to 
be resisted, It is impossible, but that with 
so large a' nus thus held out to the un- 
fair trader, ne would fully avail himself of 
the advantage which the Legislature would 
afford him. But you may propose to tax 
Ireland and England in this respect in the 
same proportions, and to increase the duty 
in Ireland as well as in England. First, 
let us ascertain what has been the result 
of the reduction of duty on spirits in Ire- 
land. I have this morning received an 
account, from which it appears that on a 
comparison of the last four months with 
the corresponding period of last year, 
1,000,060 gallons more spirits had been 
brought to charge. With the knowledge 
i possess of this fact, I hope to be excused 
for asking whether the hon. Members who 
advocate the increase of the duty on spirits 
are quite sure they would raise the revenue 
by that method of taxation? But this is 
not the only danger, If by increasing the 
duty on legal spirits, you hold out a pre- 
mium to illicit distillation, that distilla- 
tion will not necessarily take place from 
grain. The farmer must not flatter himself 
that he will find an increased demand for 
agricultural produce from the illicit trader. 
If you encourage by high duties, a fraudu- 
lent manufacture of spirits, the article em- 
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ployed will be not grain but molasses, on 
account of the greater facillity in the pro- 
cess of conversion into spirit, and the 
readicr means of escaping detection. No 
one denies that spirits are a fair subject 
of taxation, of taxation to the highest 
point that is consistent with the collection 
of revenue. But this should never be for- 
votten, that the discoveries in science, and 
improvement in chemical apparatus, in- 
crease the facilities of fraud more rapidly 
than the facilities of detection. At this 
very moment illicit distillation of spirits is 
carried on in large towns to an extent 
which we had better not encourage by any 
considerable increase of duty on ‘the legal 
supply. I hope I have satisfactorily shown, 
that by attempting to make an addition to 
the duty on spirits, there is considerable 
risk, that, at the same time, you will 
benefit no one interest, you will injure 
agriculture, and will ruin the revenue. 

I now come to the third substitute pro- 
posed for the Malt-tax—namely, a Pro- 
perty-tax. Under circumstances not dis- 
similar to the present, excepting that the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer had then 
at his disposal an available surplus of 
1,500,000/., it was proposed to Repeal half 
the Malt-tax and the House and Window- 
tax, amounting in the whole to 5,000,0002. 
sterling. The House then determined by 
avery large majority, that such a deficit 
could only be supplied by the imposition 
of a Property-tax. Now my prophecy is, 
that you will make that tax necessary—to 
that you must come at last if you Repeal 
the Malt-tax. You will try your taxes on 
articles of general consumption, on to- 
bacco, and spirits, and wine, and you will 
meet with a storm which will make you 
hastily recede from yonr first advances 
towards a substitute. To a Property-tax, 
then, you must come ; and, I congratulate 
you, Gentlemen of the landed interest, 
on finding yourselves relieved from the 
pressure of the Malt-tax, and falling on a 
good comfortable Property-tax, with a 
proposal, probably, for a graduated scale. 
And you, who represent the heavy land of 
this country—the clay soil—the soil unfit 
for barley, I felicitate you on the prospect 
which lies before you. If you believe that 
the substitute will be advantageous to your 
interests, be itso, but do not, when you 
hereafter find out your mistake, lay the 
blame upon those who offered you a timely 
warning, and cautioned you against ex- 
changing the light pressure of a Malt-duty 
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for the scourge of a Property-tax. My 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Chandos) 
has made some calculations to which I 
hesitate to subscribe ; certainly, I think he 
has made a mistake in some of his ficures. 
My noble Friend has calculated, that the 
extent of advantage which will accrue by 
the Repeal of the duty on Malt, to a 
farmer occupying a farm of 250 acres, 
will amount to between 70/7. and 80/, a- 
year. Now I have certainly never heard 
so favourable an account as this of the 
present state of agriculture, that a farmer 
of land of that number of acres consumed 
so much beer as to make that difference 
to him in a single year. I believe that 
the average quantity of beer consumed on 
a farm of “300 acres is about 100 hogsheads 

a-year, and yet if my noble I ‘riend’s cal- 
culations are correct, the occupier must 
consume something like 500 or 600. But 
I will resume at me point from which I 
broke off. I have been diverted from the 

consideration of the manner in which a 
Property-tax would operate as a substitute 

for the Malt-duty. The hon. and a 
Member for Ireland--I mean for Dublin 
—in reference to the imposition of a Pro- 
perty-tax, said on a former occasion, that 
if it was to be laid on, it ought to affect 
all his Majesty’s subjects equally, and 
certainly, this was no more than justice. 
I beg, then, the Representatives of Ireland 
to consider what will be their situation if 
they vote for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Malt. It would be infinitely worse even 
than that of the occupiers of clay soils in 
England. Ireland pays at present but 
240,0002. out of the 4,809,000/2. which 
the Malt-tax produces, and it would be a 
great hardship to Ireland to have a Pro- 


perty-tax imposed upon her as a counter- | 


vailing substitute for her moderate propor- 
tion of the Malt-tax. They may depend 
upon it, however, that a Property-tax is 
inevitable if the Malt-tax is repealed, and 
the attempt, [ will not say, to levy that 
tax, if imposed—for I must presume the 
people of Ireland would obey the laws— 
but to impose the tax in this House would 
be a fruitless undertaking. 

I now come to the fourth alternative. 
That is, to make a deficit and do nothing 
else; and I am afraid there are many 
Members who, when it comes to the trial, 
will, (professing no doubt much reluctance) 
make up their minds to act in that manner 
——who, upon the whole, will prefer the 
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The hon. Member (Mr. Handley) has re- 
commended a small loan, but why not a 
large one? Why hesitate about the 
amount of new debt in time of peace, if 
once you aflirm the principle? ‘The hon. 


Gentleman indeed offered the security. 


“* Sell the Crown lands,” he says ; ‘* exact 
he: uttermost farthing from the Crown 


lessees.” This is the first time I have 
heard the complaint, that the Crown is 
too indulgent a landlord, or that the 
Crown lands afford the means of a large 
permanent increase to the revenue. 

This, after all, is the great question to 
be resolved by this night’s debate.—Shall 
we maintain the public honour, or shall 
we enter on the disgraceful course of 
deficit, and the suspension of payment, 
and the breach of national engagements ? 
Has honesty been bad policy 2? Have you 
suffered pecuniary loss from being honest ? 
Is it nota fact, that by keeping up the 
value of the public securities, and faith- 
fully performing the national engagements, 
the Government of the country has been 
enabled, since the year 1822, to redace 
the annual interest of the Public Debt to 
he amount of 2,350,0002. If you cou- 
tinue to pursue the same course you will 
derive the same advantages. You havea 
Debt of 250,000,0002. ; three 


in the and a- 


half per cents alone, which you ma 
to redeem at no distant period. 
the experience of the benefits of 

faith, not only in po ut of character, 
of substantial gain; but if you are ¢: arek $$ 
to secure the honour of England, an¢ 
miuintain the national cred you will 
sunultaneously forfeit a gor , and 
dry up the sources of future a’ of honour- 
able economy. I hope the ftiouse will n 

enter on the tortuous path of c nlc ons 
and vacillation, into which this Motion 
would force it. I warn you not to forget, 
that on this very Question of the Malt- 
tax, you have, on three different occasions, 
retraced your steps. In the year 1816, 
the House of Commons took off a part of 
the Malt-tax, but found themselves obliged 
to put it on again e 1819. In Mareh, 
1821, the House, by a small major ity, re- 
pe clea the tax, but in one month after, in 
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rescind this vote, 


hasty legislation. 


the offspring of a te 
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they found it necessary to rescind on the 
Monday the Resolution to which they 
had come on the previous Friday, and 
passed a counter Resolution in the follow- 
ing words:—* Resolved, that the de- 
ficiency in the revenue which would be 
occasioned by the reduction of the tax on 
malt to 10s. the quarter, and the Repeal 
of the tax on houses and windows, could 
only be supplied by the substitution of 
a general tax upon property and income, 
and an extensive change in our whole 
financial system, which would at pre- 
sent be inexpedient.” If, then, a majority 
of the House should agree to the Motion 
of my noble Friend, and if they shrink 
hereafter from the dishonesty of a deticit, 
there will be no other safe alternative but 
retractation and repentance, and the re- 
placing of this Malt-tax. It is my desire 
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to rescue Parliament from the charge of 


vacillation and inconsistency, from the 
shame, the certain shame of rescinding 
an unwise and hasty vote, that I respect- 
fully, but most earnestly counsel you not 
to take the first step in ways which lead 
to dishonour, 

[ have been told, that there is no hope 
of preserving the Malt-tax, that there are 
so many Members pledged to their con- 
stituents to Repeal the Malt-duty, that 
they cannot help themselves, and must 
vote in favour of its abolition. But my 
uniform answer has been, that I never 
would believe that public men, invested 
with a sacred trust, had committed them- 
selves irrevocably ‘beforehand, that they 
would refuse to listen to discussion, and 
giveavote against evidence, against convic- 
tion, against conscience. Ihave paid them 
the willing compliment of trusting in their 
integrity and wisdom, and have rejected 
the odious imputation, that they would 
sacrifice the real interests of their con- 
stituents and their country, for the mere 
purpose of satisfying an impatient clamour, 
or redeeming pledges which must have 
been conditional, that the redemption of 
such pledges would bond fide serve the 
parties to whom they had been given. I 
have a full assurance, thst the vote of to- 
night will prove that my confidence in the 
House of Commons has not been mis- 
placed; but, be that as it may, my own 
course is clear: I am bound to give that 
advice which appears to my judgment the 
best, and to leave those who reject it, re- 
sponsible for all the consequences of a 
tash and unwise decision. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Cobbett rose to address the House. 
The hon. Gentleman urged the House not 
to be deterred, by the intimation that the 
right hon, Gentleman would resign were 
he left in a minority on this question, from 
giving their support to the Motion of the 
noble Lord, [The hon. Member in at- 
tempting to proceed, found that his voice 
was so hoarse that he could not make the 
persons sitting on the opposite side of the 
Table hear, and he therefore sat down.] 

Lord Norreys said, that having voted in 
favour of Sir William Ingilby’s Motion 
last Session he was anxious to state briefly 
the grounds on which he proposed to give 
his support to the right hon. Baronet on 
the present occasion. In the first place, 
upon a review of the circumstances under 
which those Motions were brought forward 
he found them totally and entirely differ- 
ent. Last year the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer came down to the House, and 
after stating, that a large surplus revenue 
rendered a reduction of taxation to a large 
amount practicable left it to the House to 
say which branch of taxation should be re- 
duced. Upon this, Sir William Ingilby 
moved for a Committee to inquire how far 
a partial or total Repeal of the Malt-tax 
was practicable, and as_ the landed in- 
terest at the time stood much in need of 
relief he voted for that Committee, in the 
hope that it might recommend the surplus 
revenue to be applied to that purpose. 
The motion of Sir William Ingilby was in 
the end defeated, but he believed he was 
justified in saying that the scanty relief 
the agricultural interest did receive, was 
attributable to its being mooted. But what, 
on the other hand, were the circumstances 
of the case at the present moment? There 
was a new Government, just come into 
office, with every disposition to be friendly 
to the agricultural interest, and imme- 
diately the noble Lord pounced upon 
them, and, apparently forgetting that 
there was not now the same surplus re- 
venue to deal with, asked, not even for a 
partial, but a total repeal of the tax. 
But supposing the Government to comply 
with his demand, the question was, would 
not the tax which it would be necessary 
in the present state of the revenue to 
substitute, prove as burthensome and 
oppressive to the landed interest, as the 
Malt-tax? Looking at the constitution 


of the House, and recollecting the pre- 
ponderance of representation enjoyed by 
the manufacturing over the agricultural 
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whether the majority would consent to the 
imposition of any tax less oppressive on | 
the latter, than the one now sought to be 
removed. Many who were prepared to 
support the noble Lord’s Motion for the 
Repeal of this tax were not friendly to the 
landed interest, but, he believed, would 
be the first to turn on the noble Lord, and 
make the Repeal of the Malt-tax an ad- 
ditional argument for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws. But, apart from these con- 
siderations, he much regretted the noble 
Lord should have, at the present period, 
brought forward this Motion. ‘The Session 
was as yet young—the Ministry were 
scarcely settled in their places; and, as a 
motion of the greatest importance to their 
continuance in office, was fixed for the 
23rd instant, they ought not, he thought, 
to have been embarrassed by the present 
discussion. If ever there was a time when 
it was necessary there should be union 
among the friends of the Government that 
time was the present; and, as the post- 
ponement of the question for a few weeks 
would, without in the slightest degree 
prejudicing it, have given time to his 
Majesty’s Government to look around, he 
did much regret that the noble Lord had 
brought it forward. Allowances should 
be made for the difficult circumstances in 
which the Government was placed, and 
that support should be given to it which 
Ministers of the Crown, who had just 
entered into office, had a right to expect 
from the House. If they were to be em- 
barrassed in this manner by their own 
friends, the task of Government, which 
was difficult at all times, being peculiarly 
so on the present occasion, it would be 
impossible for them to conduct the affairs 
of the nation ; and he viewed the dissolu- 
tion of the present Cabinet as the most 
fatal blow that the landed interest could 
receive. After the withdrawal of Earl 
Grey and Lord Stanley from the former 
Administration, it was impossible that they 
could be looked ta by the landed interest 
for protection, and could not be expected 
to'protect it, should they again be called 
to office. He had no hesitation, therefore, 
in saying, that he believed he should best 
support the landed interest in the vote he 
should give against the Motion, because 
he considered that the prospect of relief 
held out to the landed interest by the 
Repeal of the duty was grossly exagge- 
tated ; because he considered that no tax, 
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interest, he confessed he much doubted { constituted as the 
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House was, which 
might be proposed as a substitute, would 
be less burdensome ; and further, because 
he believed that if Ministers resigned, 
their places would be supplied by those 
who were disposed to bring forward mea- 
sures subversive of the landed interest, 
and of the best institutions of the country. 

Mr. Benett said, the right hon. Baronet 
had made a very affecting appeal to the 
Irish and Scotch Members of that House, 
although not to the English. He said, the 
Scotch and Irish were not taxed equally 
with the English, and that if a property- 
tax were imposed upon them equal to that 
upon the English, their burthen would be 
much greater than it was at present. He 
was not about to complain of the pre- 
sent inequality of taxation between the 
Scotch and Irish and the English, but that 
was not an argument in any view of the 
ease which could have any eflect. He had 
a much higher opinion of the feelings of 
the Scotch than to suppose that that 
would be allowed to operate on their minds 
in the slightest degree. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet had, however, in another part of 
his speech, made a somewhat affecting ap- 
peal to the English landholders, but which 
could not be expected to have much weight 
with them; because, from the time at 
which that Act passed, which was called 
by the name of the right hon. Baronet, 
the English landowners had been so de- 
pressed in their circumstances, that they 
could not fear a Property-tax. The pro- 
perty was not in them, but in the hands of 
money-jobbers. It was in the hands of 
mortgagees, and of those who had been 
heretofore tax-eaters, not tax-payers. So 
that a Property-tax, or a threat of a Pro- 
perty-tax, could not very seriously frighten 
the English landowners. The question of 
Property-tax, in his opinion, was one of 
greater moment than that of the Malt-tax. 
It was one which the House must very 
shortly come to. The only equitable mode 
of proceeding would be, to apportion 
taxation according to the property indi- 
viduals possessed. The object of all taxa- 
tion in this country, was the protection of 
property ; but instead of making persons 
pay equitably for that protection, the pre- 
sent system was to make men pay ac- 
cording to consumption, and not according 
to the proportion of property possessed. 
The question, then, of a Property-tax, 
would have to come shortly before the 
House, as it had already forced itself on 
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the consideration of the country.« He was 
not a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
God forbid that he ever should be; but he 
was prepared to contend that there were 
ways whereby the reduction of this 
4,500,000/. of taxation might be met. 
When hon. Gentlemen came to look at 
the whole amount of the receipts and ex- 
penditure of this country, it was not so 
large a sum but that they must suppose it 
could be all most easily met. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that if a tax were 
put upon spirits in consideration of the 
reduction of the Malt-tax to the amount 
of 1s. per gallon, the consequence 
would be a great encouragement to illicit 
distillation; but the right. hon. Baronet 
forgot at the same time to state, that the 
reduction of the Malt-tax would relieve the 
ingredients used in the production of spirits 
of a much greater amount than Ils. 
per gallon. It could not be, there- 
fore, that taking off the Malt-tax, and 
imposing an additional shilling on spirits, 
would encourage illicit distillation, for by 
that, the ingredients out of which spirits 
were made would be reduced in price 
to the amount of 2s. Again, the 
right. hon. Baronet had talked of the 
different qualities of land, and the com- 
parative average of the quantities of wheat 
and barley that were grown; but he (Mr. 
denett) was of opinion, that ifthe Malt-tax 
were repealed, there would be an increase 
of the growth of wheat on clay soil ; where 
wheat was grown at present in great 
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out of his whole income. Surely this was 
what required alteration. The right hon. 
Baronet had made a statement respecting 
the prices of wheat and barley which was 
not quite correct. He had talked of barley 
being at a very high price, and wheat very 
low; and then asked, why take off the 
Malt-tax for the sake of raising the price 
of barley? If the right hon. Gentleman 
ihad gone a little further in his inquiries, 
| he would have found that the barley crop 
had not exceeded last year half its average 
quantum, and that the present high price 
/arose from that circumstance. ‘The con- 
sumption of last year had been drawn from 
former crops, and that proved that the 
consumption of barley was for the rich, 
and not for the poor; to the poor it was 
/matter of necessity, and not of luxury. 
|The right hon. Baronet had also said, that 
the consumption of spirits had increased 
very much; what did that prove? Why, 
‘that the poor had been obliged to drink 
a greater quantity of ardent spirits than 
‘they would have done if they had been 
lable to eet beer better and cheaper than 
at present they could procure it. It would 
be a great satisfaction to the mind to find 
that the poor man could get good beer 
cheaper than he could get spirits. The 
present system likewise of poor men being 
driven to beer-shops, instead of brewing 
their own beer at their own houses, was 
one strong objection to the continuance of 
ithe Malt-tax. With respect to what the 
jright hon. Baronet had said about the 








abundance, there would be a decrease cf | difficulty of making malt, and that the 
wheat, and a greater growth of barley, con- | poor man would find a greater difficulty 
sequently a better price would be obtained | still in making it, if the tax was taken off, 


for wheat. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, he did not believe it would be of 
much advantage to landowners in the 
country to have this tax repealed. He 
could tell the right hon. Baronet that it 
would be of great importance to the land- 
owners that their labourers should be able 
to consume beer for ten months in the 
year instead of water. Taking the ordi- 
nary consumption of a man’s family to be 
one gallon per day, it might be said the 
duty he had to pay came to 2d. per 
day—that was Is, 2d. a-week, which dipped 
very deeply iato the poor man’s income. 
In the West of England (the part of the 
country from which he came) the average 
amount of a labourer’s wages was 7s. per 
week, and the Is. 2d. which he had to 
pay in the Malt-tax was just about 18 per 
cent, which he had to pay to the State 


he could only say, that he agreed that the 
maltster did not at present get too much 
profit; but if the tax were removed, there 
|would be a greater competition in the 
/making of malt, and it would be got not 
only good, but at a very low price. Of all 
| the taxes that affected productive industry 
in his judgment this was the worst. It 
‘was not for him to point out ways and 
‘means (which he could easily do) of 
finding a substitute for the reduction of 
this oppressive tax; but it must be re- 
|moved, and the poor man must be relieved 
| from it, before there could be any agricul- 
‘tural prosperity in this country. ‘To the 
poor man it was a matter of the deepest 
consequence. Whatever the effect of it, 


| 


or the removal of it might be to the land- 
owner, the consequence to the poor man 
of having it repealed, outweigned in his 
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mind any consideration affecting the land- 
owner. The poor man was entitled to 
have this reduction, and for the poor man’s 
right, he for one ‘would ever be found 
ready to contend. Whatever comfort was 
given to the agricultural labourer, was 
eventually given to the farmer; whatever 
comfort or advantage was given in this 
respect to the farmer, was eventually given 
to the landowner; let all these parties, 

then, be thus intimately united, and the | 
House of Commons could not benefit | 
one, without rendering a service to the | 
others. 

The Earl of Darlington said, he was 
rather anxious to address a few obser- 
vations to the House on this occasion. He 
was not much in the habit of occupying 
the attention of hon. Members, but if ever 
there was an occasion which called fora 
few remarks from him, this was the one. 
He would commence by saying, that. 
having had the honour of presenting to 
the House a petition to-day from the | 
county he represented, as worthy of at- | 
tention from the great number who had | 
signed it, as from the respectability of the 
signatures attached to it, signatures com- 
prising those of the great mass of respect- | 
able yeomen and farmers in that part of | 
the country, all praying for the Repeal of | 
the Malt-tax—looking at that petition, 
and considering all the circumstances at- 
tending it, he felt it to be his duty to 
support the Motion of his noble Friend. 
In adopting this course, after the very 
able speech that bad been made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and after 
the effect which his arguments must have 
had on many hon. Members, for great 
weight his arguments always had, he felt 
fully convinced, that any arguments he 
could adduce on the other side, would 
come but with a very bad grace; never- 
theless, he had a public duty to perform, 
and he would state such arguments 
as occurred to him in defence of the 
course he was about to pursue, more 
especially, as he was aware that even 
amongst some of his old friends he might 
be subjecting himself to the imputation of 
either giving a factious vote, or a vote 
embarrassing to the Government, to whom 
he was friendly. In the outset, he trusted, 
however, that he might be allowed to 
endeavour to sect himself right in that 
respect. With regard toa factious vote, 
he could assert with confidence that, in 
the whole course of his Parliamentary life, 
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now avery long one, he had never given a 
factious vote, nor one approximating to a 
factious vote—never one at all resembling 
the two memorable votes which had been 
recently given within those walls. He 
could only say that, upon reflection, he 
had not been able to find out that he had 
ever given a vote at all approximating to 
the nature of either of those votes. No 
doubt a great number of hon. Gentlemen 
took infinite pains to describe that they 
were not giving factious votes, and 
perhaps they might have happened to 
have made discoveries of that sort satis- 
factory to their own minds, but still he 
could assert, he had never given a vote 
so equivocal as even to leave a doubt as 
to its real sense and meaning. As to the 
charge of his wishing to give a vote to 
embarrass the Government, he could only 
say, that he not only placed confidence in 
the Prime Minister, because of his great 
abilities, which so well qualified him for 
the responsible office he held, but because 
of his zealous endeavours to do that which 
he conceived would be best calculated for 
the interests of the community. This he 


| was not afraid to confess; he had avowed 


it before his constituents on the hustings, 
and why should he not do it there? But 
he hada public duty to perform ; that duty 
would induce him to vote against the right 
hon. Baronet in this instance. He could 
not forget that he stood there as an inde- 
pendent Member, returned by an inde- 
pendent constituency. Personal ambition 
he had none; private feelings to gratify 
he had none; he never had, since he 
enjoyed a seat in that House, a view 
beyond the interests of his constituents, 
and the good of the community at large. 
He would, therefore, now, or at any other 
time, vote for the Repeal of the Malt-tax or 
any other tax, without regard to personal 
feelings, just as he might think that vote 
might conduce to the people’s good. In 
his opinion, the Malt-tax bore most op- 
pressively upon the agriculturists. With 
respect to them, they were in such a state 
of distress that their Rapeosoutuiieds were 
called upon to give them every assistance 
they possibly could. But it was not 
upon them alone this tax pressed; it 
pressed equally hard on the manufac- 
turers, the artisans, and, indeed, all the 
working classes of society. This was no 
new opinion of his, it was one he had 
long entertained. He had voted for the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax last year, and if he 
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had done so when the question was 
brought forward in a manner that might 
have tended to disgust honourable minds, 
the House would not be surprised that he 
should pursue the same course this year, 
the subject having been brought forward 
in the very able manner in which it now 
had. He was aware of the manner in 
which the removal (in round numbers) of 
4,500,000/7. of taxation under one head, 
would press on the right hon. Baronet. 
He fully admitted the effect of such a 
reduction. He did not wish the right 
hon. Baronet to give up this amount of 
taxation; but that was no argument why 
an unjust and impolitic tax should be 
continued, when others less oppressive 
had been the subject of modification. 
Every one knew there was no point upon 
which popular opinion ran so strong as it 
did with regard to the Malt-tax; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that if Go- 
vernment would only take upon them- 
selves the voluntary resignation of this 
tax, such a step would tend more to secure 
them in popular favour, than any course 
they could pursue. It was not his inten- 
tion to point out to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what tax he should introduce 
asa substitute, but if he would put taxa- 
tion more on the rich and wealthy, to the 
relief of the distressed, that could not fail 
to be considered a proper course. He 
believed the hon. Member for Worcester 
had given notice of a Motion for some day 
not very distant, and it might be that 
hon. Member might have some important 
suggestion to make ; indeed, whatever he 
might say, it would, no doubt, be well 
worthy of the attention of Ministers. He 
considered that the time had arrived when 
every sort of taxation of an annoying de- 
scription ought to be removed from the 
distressed classes of society, and laid 
upon those who were able to bear them, 
Although he was ready to admit that after 
the great amount of taxation which had 
been removed, there were but few who 
were not able to pay most of the taxes; 
yet, if some paid more in proportion to 
their income than others, the House might 
depend upon it that, constituted as society 
now was, very differently to what it 
formerly was, that would ever be a source 
of discontent. There were many excisable 
articles on which the poor man_ was 
scarcely aware that he paid any indirect 
taxation; but he would venture to say, 
that from the one end of the kingdom to 
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the other, there was not an individual 
who did not know that he paid his part 
of the Malt-tax ; many, indeed, thought 
they paid a much larger proportion than 
they really did. But who were they who 
were foremost in their demand for the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax? Was it not the 
agriculturist, who was at this moment de- 
scribed to be in the greatest distress ? 
Was it not the agriculturist, of all others, 
that was entitled to the greatest boon the 
House could give? Who was it that had 
been the most distinguished for his loyalty 
in all trying times, the most zealous and 
decided in his firm adherence to the insti- 
tutions of the country, and who had done 
most for the peace and good order of 
society? It was the agriculturist. If 
these were facts, which he defied anybody 
who heard him to deny, he would ask 
whether it was not demanded of every in- 
dividual standing in that House as he did, 
to do something for the amelioration of 
the condition of the agriculturist? But, 
as he had said, it was not the agriculturist 
alone that thus, at this juncture, called 
for the interference of Parliament, it was 
the whole of the working classes. ‘There 
was not a master of a family, not a house- 
holder, not a journeyman, not an appren- 
tice, not a servant, not a labourer, who 
was not a consumer of malt in a greater 
or less degree. For these reasons, he 
maintained that Parliament could not 
take off a tax that would afford more 
general relief, or give more general satis- 
faction. Notwithstanding the statements 
adduced by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with respect 
to the small extent to which private 
brewing was carried on, he was prepared 
to show that within the last two years the 
practice had very materially increased. 
He did not mean to say, that it was 
followed up in every little cottage; but 
small tradesmen of every description, 
could brew such quantities as they re- 
quired, with very great facility and ad- 
vantage, and what did they save? Why, 
they saved as nearly as possible one-half. 
The ale sold at the public-house averaged 
5d. a quart, or Is. 8d. a gallon; and: 
allowing twelve gallons of ale to one 
bushel of malt, that quantity would cost 
20s.; but if privately brewed, how great 
was the difference—one bushel of malt 
cost 7s. 6d., the requisite hops 1s. 9d., and 
the expense of the process about 1s., 
making in all only 10s, 3d, for the same 
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quantity of a more wholesome and equally 
strong article. He was quite convinced 
that if this tax were taken off, still greater 
temptation would be given to the private 
brewer. He thanked the House for the 
indulgence shown him, and having long 
entertained the opinions he had now ex- 
pressed, he could not, as an honest man 
and a faithful Representative, do other- 
wise than support the Resolution of his 
noble Friend. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that although 
the noble Lord (Darlington) had given 
him some temptation, by an allusion to 
the factious motives, which the noble Lord 
alleged to have guided the Opposition on 
previous occasions, he should not enter 
into the charge, but content himself by 
simply resting his defence from such an 
imputation, on the vote he was prepared 
to give in concurrence with his Majesty’s 
Ministers. In giving that vote, however, 
he assured the noble Lord, he was not in- 
sensible to that distress, which had been 
described as so prevalent among the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. Indeed, 
deriving, as he did, whatever income he 
possessed, exclusively from land, he could 
not be indifferent to any pressure which 
existed, and which he himself felt, nor un- 
willing to listen to any proposal, by which 
in justice and fairness, it could be removed. 
If, then, he came toa different conclusion 
in the present instance, and gave his vote 
against the Repeal of the Malt tax, it was 
from no want of sympathy for the inter- 
ests of the farmer, but because he believed 
that the benefit which would accrue to him 
from its remission would be so small, that 
it could not for a moment, be put in com- 
petition with the inconvenience and evils 
that must inevitably arise from the loss of 
so large an amount of the public revenue. 
It was his conviction that all taxes, such 
as the present, imposed on articles of con- 
sumption, were paid mainly by the con- 
sumer; and fairly so, unless the tax was 
so high as materially to diminish the con- 
sumption of the article. He could refer, 
without fear of contradiction, to those de- 
tails which had been furnished by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night, in 
order to prove that the consumption of 
beer had not diminished in the country ; 
that the tax, therefore, being as he be- 
lieved, paid by the consumer of beer, the 
relief afforded to the agriculturist, by its 
repeal, would after all be extremely small. 
He was also ready to concur in a state- 
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ment, which had already been made, that 
the relief, such as it was, would be given 
to that class of the agricultural interests, 
which least of all stood in need of it. It 
was perfectly well known, that the grower 
of wheat was in a state of the greatest dis- 
tress. The price of barley had already 
been quoted as equal to that which the 
hon. Seconder of the present Motion said 
he had obtained for wheat; and yet it was 
notorious, that according to the expense 
of production, the price of barley ought to 
be only two-thirds of that of wheat. To 
the agriculturist, then, but little advantage 
would be given; and that relief which he 
was as anxious as any one in the House to 
extend to the working classes of the com- 
munity, who were, after all, the great con- 
sumers of beer, could, in his opinion, be 
given much more beneficially by taking off 
other taxes, which either pressed on them 
in the shape of what was a still greater 
necessary of life, or on those raw materials 
which might greatly extend their means of 
employment, and increase the wages of 
their labour. But, after all, he could not 
omit the consideration, which to his mind, 
was one of the greatest importance, that 
some substitute must, of necessity, be pro- 
vided for this tax. He did not conceive 
it possible, even for the wildest theoretic 
economist, to suppose that a reduction to 
the amount of 4,600,000/. could be ef- 
fected in any short period of time. He 
did not require to go through those sub- 
stitutes, which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had al- 
ready so etlectually put out of the ques- 
tion. He did not think any one of them 
was possible; at least, relying on the reso- 
lution of the House last year, and which 
had been referred to, the only possible 
substitute was a Property-tax. Now toa 
Property-tax, he was most decidedly op- 
posed; and looking back to the excite- 
ment which existed in the country on that 
subject, in 1816, he confessed himself at 
a loss to understand the popularity which 
it seemed now to have acquired. But he 
could not help thinking, if any proposition 
for a fair Income-tax were made, those 
who now were loudest in their call for a 
Property-tax, would be the first to object 
to it. A Property-tax he sincerely hoped 
would never be imposed on this country, 
because it was one which could only be 
made a fair one by the most rigid inquisi- 
torial powers, which he was sure that 
House would shrink from calling into ex- 
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ercise. He did not believe, either, that such 
a Tax could be carried, or if carried, that 
it could be maintained. Believing, then, 
that the relief to the agricultural interest 
would be but small,—that the benefit to 
the working classes, might be given with 
greater advantage in some other way,— 
believing that no adequate substitute could 
be found for the amount of revenue which 
they were called on to forego, he could 
come to no other conclusion, than to give 
his vote to-night in accordance with those 
he had given on two former occasions, 
against the Repeal of the Malt-tax. He 
would call on all hon. Gentlemen, looking 
back to the experience of the last two 
years, to take warning by the examples 
which were to be found on record with 
reference to the subject now under discus- 
sion. By an inconsiderate vote—he was 
justified in so designating it, when he 
found, out of 162 Members voting for Sir 
William Ingilby’s Motion, no fewer than 
72, within one short week, refused to con- 
firm it—by that inconsiderate vote, the 
House had been placed under the most 
disagreeable and objectionable necessity of 
rescinding its own decision. He called 
upon hon. Gentlemen to take warning, by 
what occurred on that occasion, strongly 
pledged, as they might be, to their consti- 
tuents, lest, by pursuing again a similar 
course, they should subject themselves to 
similar difficulties. He knew well that 
the course he was pursuing to-night was 
one, which it would be difficult enough, 
especially for no inconsiderable number of 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 
the House, to adopt on the present occa- 
sion. He knew well, that they had made 
promises, and given pledges, to their con- 
stituents, which, it would be no easy task 
for them to forego, even in spite of that 
creditable example which the noble Lord, 
Member for the county of Oxford (Lord 
Norreys) had set them. It would be hard 
indeed for them to show to the world, by 
any failure in promise, that they and their 
friends, now occupying the Treasury-bench, 
were the sole friends of the farmer. It 
would be difficult for them to resign the 
advantages they gained, at the election, 
over those who had acted more honestly 
than they had, by not making those pro- 
mises to the agriculturists, they must have 
been sure they could not perform. It 
would be difficult for them to show the 
hollowness of their professions, and the 
arrogance of the pretensions they had put 
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forth, of being the exclusive friends of the 
farmer—of cherishing exclusive loyalty to 
the King—exclusive attachment to reli- 
gion—all, merely to turn the scale of the 
election, and for their own party purposes. 
Nevertheless, however difficult and trying 
all that might be, looking at the pledges 
they had made—looking to the danger 
avowed, by the noble Member for Oxford- 
shire, to the Government they professed 
to support —and, looking to what he 
frankly considered was of still greater im- 
portance—the national credit—he did not 
think they would hesitate to break their 
promises on the present occasion. As to 
those Gentlemen who, since voting for the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax, had accepted office, 
he could not entertain any doubt what- 
ever. Indeed, they had, after all, but a 
sorry choice. Fle would not say that they 
must betray, but certainly they must either 
desert their constituents ortheir colleagues, 
and it was quite natural to suppose that, 
by this time, they had seen sufficient rea- 
son for thinking a change of vote neces- 
sary. If there were any, for whom such 
a course appeared more difficult than 
others, perhaps, he might instance the 
right hon, Baronet, the Paymaster of the 
Forces (Sir E,. Knatchbull) the long-tried 
and consistent advocate of the agricultural 
interest in that House. He did not know 
that it would add to the deference which 
he hoped ali the interests in the country 
would be ready to pay to the decisions of 
the Board of Trade, when they found that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President, 
and the noble Lord, the Vice-President, 
were prepared, on the present occasion, to 
reverse their former votes. From any one 
but the right hon. Member for the county 
of Essex (Mr. Baring) he should not have 
been prepared to expect such a change ; 
but, when he looked back to the conduct 
which that right hon, Gentleman pursued 
in 1833, when he found that, on the Mo- 
tion for a Repeal of the Malt-tax, he put his 
own principles aside, and, to quote his 
own words, dealt with the then Ministers 
according to their principles, such as he 
was pleased to attribute to them, he could 
not but expect that he would now do as 
much for his friends, as he had done for 
those to whom he was opposed, and that 
he would on the present occasion, as then, 
put his principles aside, ‘‘content with 
what he could get in the scramble,” and 
adopt, for the night at least, the principles 
of his colleagues. But, however that might 
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be,—and, whatever might be the motives 
which actuated those right hon. Gentle- 
men to whom he had alluded, he was pre- 
pared to give his Majesty’s Government | 
the support of an honourable and nota 
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factious vote—a support such as, he was | 


happy to say, had on a former occasion 
been given to the late Administration, 
much to his credit and honour, by the 


| nounce any opinion on the 
| portant subject. In 185%, there 


present Chancellor of the E xchequer. But | 


of whatever materials the majority of the 


evening might be composed, be s neerely | 


hoped and ‘trusted the decision would be, 
not to sport away so large an amount of 
revenue, but to take care that in the result 
they left unendangered and unimpaired 
the national faith and 
country. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, he felt 
himself too much in the situation of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett), 
labouring as he did under considerable in- 
disposition, to take any prominent part in 


the present discussion ; but, after the per- | 


sonal appeal which had been made to him, 
he should be wanting in duty to himself, 
in his respect to that House and to the 
country at large, if he did not avail him- 
self of that opportunity to make one or 
two observations. He heartily concurred 


| of Sir William Inglcby’s Motion ; 


honour of the | 
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the subject, there was a considerable dis- 
posable surplus of revenue [ Cries of 
“No, no!”|. Hon. Gentlemen said “* No, 
no,” but if they could not carry their re- 
collec tions so far back as two years ago, 
they were not very well qualified to pro- 
present im- 
Was a 
large surplus of revenue; and to that he 
had looked when he wave his vote. He 
then came to the vote which he was re- 
presented as baving given on the occasion 

but on 
that occasion, he took no part whatever, 
At the present moment, there was only a 
surplus of 250,000/., and under those cir- 
cumstances lis present course was per- 
fectly consistent, and he was sure, therefore, 
the vote he gave would be satisfactory to 
the hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House. There was another point on 
which he wished to say a word before 
sitting down. Without entering into ques- 
tions of detail as to how far the agricul- 
tural interest would be benetitted by the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax, one thing was 
obvious to all—that a substitute must first 
be provided before so large a sum could 
be dispensed with; but it was worthy of 


| consideration, that the actual deficit would 


in the expressions which had fallen from | 


the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Charles 


Wood), in the conclusion of his speech, | 


and the hope which he entertained in re- 
ference to the anticipated majority on the 
present occasion. Notwithstanding the 


country would be, 


observations made by the hon. Gentleman | 


in reference to the course which he (Sir 


Edward Knatchbull) should feel himself 


called on to pursue, he thought it was 
perfectly consistent with his previous con- 


be much more than 4,600,000/., because 
the necessary effect of the increased con- 
sumption of untaxed beer throughout the 
that in other articles, 
such as tea and coffee, there would bea 
simultaneous proportionate reduction of 
consumption and of defaleation in the 
revenue. He could add nothing to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet; and 


‘if anything were required to follow it up, 


duct, and quite compatible with the duty | 


he owed to his constituents. The hon. 
Gentleman asked whether, having, on a 
former occasion, voted in favour of the 
Repeal of the Malt-tax, he was now pre- 
pared to reverse that course? Before 
having made any charge the hon. Gentle- 
man would have done well to have first 
ascertained what was the course which he 
(Sir Edward Knatchbull) really had pur- 
sued. In 1833, he had undoubtedly ad- 
vocated the Repeal of the Malt-duty. He 
had been then, and he still was of opinion, 
that the remission of that tax would confer 
considerable benefit on the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. But the House 
would not fail to recollect that at that 


the speech of the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Wood) was sufficient for that purpose. 
Before coming tothe conclusion, that they 


' should accede to the present Motion, hon. 


Members must make up their minds to an 


inquisitorial and unjust Property-tax. He 


} 


| 


thought that his Majesty’s Government, 
by adopti ing their present course, were 
doing that which was most conducive to 
the maintenance of the honour and public 
faith of ~ country. 

Mr. Spring Rice felt that, connected as 
he hi id “heen with the nob le Lord who 
lately presided over the finances of the 
country, and with the arguments and dis- 
cussions which had taken place on this 
subject, from time to time, he should be 
acting inconsistently with any claims he 


period, when he supported that view of | had on the respect and confidence of any 
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private friend, as well as with his own 
notions of public duty, if he hesitated for 
one moment in taking now precisely the 
same stand against the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax which he had adopted on a former 
oceasion. Noble Lords might indulge 
themselves, if they thought fit, in attri- 
buting motives of faction to their past 
conduct; hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
might if they thought fit, deal out in their 
absence the hard language of invective, 
and call them the offscourings of a party, 
and the sweepings of public offices, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had thought it convenient 
todo. [Mr. Baring: does the right hon. 
Gentleman allude to me?] He certainly 
imputed the expressions he had used to 
the right hon. Gentleman, as contained in 
the report of a speech delivered by him on 
the hustings in the county of Essex. He 
should be “extremely happy to hear them 
contradicted, for they had, he confessed, 
given him individually very considerable 
pain. Any explanation, therefore, would 
be received by him from the right hon. 
Gentleman with the utmost frankness— 
nay, with the utmost gratitude [Mr. Baring 
wished to be put in possession of the pre- 
cise words imputed to him]. He was in 
possession of the very words, and they 
dwelt so accurately in his memory, that 
he had no difficulty in repeating them. 
The right hon. Gentleman might, there- 
fore, have the opportunity of taking them 
down. On the occasion alluded to, the 
right hon. Gentleman was represented as 
having designated the late Government, 
of which he (Mr. Spring Rice) had the 
honour to form a part, as the miserable 
ofiscourings of a party, and the sweepings 
of offices. Now, he took the liberty of 
stating, that from the offscourings of that 
party, and the sweepings of offices, the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
would receive on the present occasion 
honourable and disinterested support. 
Such was the reply he was prepared to 
give to the noble Lord who had attributed 
to them factious motives. He felt deeply 
interested in the decision to which the 
House would that night come; and he 
was the more interested in the decision of 
this question, because he had not for- 
gotten the arguments, similar to the 
taunts of the noble Lord, which had been 
used by those who sat upon the Treasury 
Benches, against any combination upon 
any particular questions of individuals, or 
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of parties who might have occasionally or 
frequently differed in opinion upon politi- 
cal subjects. He could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that there was no hazard of 
his losing his vote, and he thought he 
might add the votes of those who almost 
upon all occasions coincided with him in 
opinion. He would further say, that there 
was no one within the walls of that House 
who looked forward with more cheerful 
anticipations to the result of the vote upon 
this question, and that there was no one 
who entertained more sanguine anticipa- 
tion that the right hon, Baronet’s Resolu- 
tions would be sanctioned by a large 
majority—a majority, too, which he felt 
convinced would vindicate the character 
of that distinguished party to which he 
was proud to belong from all the imputa- 
tions of acting entirely from factious mo- 
tives, which had of late been so frequently 
urged by those who sat upon the Treasury 
against those occupying the Opposition 
Benches. How, he would ask, could those 
who advocated such a principle — who 
maintained that a difference in political 
views upon certain questions, precluded 
the possibility of men or of parties voting 
in the same way upon any subject—now 
come forward and claim his, and the votes 
of his hon. Friends in support of a Go- 
vernment in which they had no confidence, 
upon a question the majority upon which 
would be formed by their votes? He, 
however, altogether differed from those 
who laid down that principle as the guide 
by which the conduct of public men should 
be directed, and he therefore felt no hesi- 
tation in giving to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, his cordial, earnest, and sincere 
support upon this question. The correct- 
ness of his opinion upon this point had 
been admitted upon various occasions, and 
upon one not unanalogous to the present 
—namely, when the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Chandos) introduced his 
Motion last Session for the relief of agri- 
cultural distress. Upon that proposition, 
those who held upon other questions the 
most opposite views were found voting in 
the same way; and yet it had upon late 
occasions been asserted that a combined 
action upon the part of those who had 
taken a share in and supported the late 
Government with those who occasionally 
or generally opposed it, against an Admi- 
nistration which both parties distrusted, 

was nothing short of an outrage upon 
principle, and actual treason against 
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olitical integrity. It was, he well re- 
collected, declared upon that occasion by 
a right hon. Gentleman (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer), that he felt 
himself compelled to vote with those 
who advocated doctrines which he re- 
pudiated—doctrines founded upon the 
violation of those principles upon which 
he had always acted, but that he would 
be ashamed of himself if any scruple of that 
description could prevent him from taking 
that course which the plain dictates of 
public duty pointed out. Such were the | 
opinions expressed at that time by those 
who now appeared to consider the coalition | 
of opposed parties upon certain questions as | 
the acme of political iniquity. He was the | 
more anxious that this fallacy should be ex- | 
posed as speedily as possible, because he 
knew that there were many hon. Members 
who would vote against the Motion of the | 
noble Lord, if they were not deterred from | 
doing so by a fear that if they acted in | 
that manner they would be atlording sup- | 
port toa Ministry whom they distrust. If 
the Members of the present Administra- 
tion were prepared to act upon the prin- 
ciple which they lately advocated, and to 
which he had called the attention of the 
House, they were bound to respect the 
motives of those hon. Gentlemen to whom 
he referred; but he was sure, that those 
scruples would not receive the counte- 
nance of the House, because the doctrine 
out of which they originated was unques- 
tionably erroneous. Those Gentlemen 
ought to forget every thing but the prin- 
ciples laid down in the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet; and as these coincid- 
ed, he believed, with their opinions, they 
ought not to hesitate to give him their 
support. The right hon, Gentleman had 
argued the question in so clear, convincing, 
and conclusive a manner, that no one who 
could understand the force of reasoning, 
or the application of facts, could fail to be 
persuaded of the expediency and justice of | 
the course which he had recommended to 
be pursued. The speech which the right 
hon. Baronet had delivered had left him 
nothing to touch upon; but he hoped he 
might be permitted to remark, that there 
were a few words uttered by him at the 
commencement, and towards the conclu- 
sion of his speech, which he could not 
consider altogether unobjectionable, inas- 
much as they appeared to convey an 
opinion that he would receive opposition, 
not upon the broad and abstract merits of 
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the question, but upon grounds which 
were assumed for a temporary object, at 
the present period of the close of the 
financial year; and, consequently, previous 
to the introduction of the financial state- 
ment which would be laid before the 
House. He was convinced, however, 


‘that the opinion which the right hon. 


Baronet appeared to entertain, would 
prove unfounded, and that the support 
which he might receive, and the opposition 
which might be offered to him, would only 
rest upon solid and permanent considera- 
tions. He, for one, could fearlessly assert, 
that his vote should not be dictated by 
any factious opposition to the Administra- 
tion; and the arguments of the right hon. 
Baronet, which comprehended, or rather 


' decided, the whole question, strengthened 
| and confirmed the conviction at which he 


had previously arrived. He wished to say 
this, not only because he had been a 
Member of that Government which, upon 
previous occasions, had resisted a similar 
proposition to that of the noble Lord, but 
because he felt bound to declare, that, if 
he had never voted at all upon this sub- 
ject—if now, for the first time, the ques- 
tion were broached, still, upon the grounds 
stated by the right hon. Baronet, he could 
never consent to the sacrifice of so largea 
portion of the public revenue as that which 
must result from a compliance with the 
Motion of the noble Lord. It would not 
be safe to adopt such a course, even if 
there were a fair chance of finding a sub- 
stitute for the tax which was proposed to 
be abolished; but was there, he would 
boldly ask, a single individual within the 
walls of that House, who could reckon, 
with any approach to confidence, upon the 
possibility of finding a substitute, if the 
Malt-tax were repealed? There was a 
subject closely connected with the object 
of the present Motion, which he was sur- 
prised had not been alluded to in the 
course of the debate, and which he thought 


ought to have some weight with those 


connected with the landed interest, in the 
consideration of the question of the Repeal 
of the Malt-tax. The question to which 
he referred was that of the Corn-laws. 
Before hon. Gentlemen committed them- 
selves on the present Motion, he thought 
it would be well, if they were to recur to 
their votes upon the question of the 
Corn-laws ; or, at all events, read the ar- 
guments which had been used on that 
occasion, and consider how many of them 
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urged against the repeal of those laws 
rested upon the fact of the land being sub- 
jected to many and peculiar burdens. With 
what grace could those country gentlemen, 
whoshould vote for the noble Lord’s Motion, 
which went to relieve the land from one of 
the peculiar burdens which now pressed 
upon it, come down tothe House and vote 
against the Motion of which he believed 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had al- 
ready given notice, and by which it was 
intended to deprive the landholders of that 
monopoly which could be defended only 
upon the ground, that they were exposed 
to severe and peculiar hardships. It was 
only yesterday that a petition was pre- 
sented, containing the modest request, 
that the House would grant the total abo- 
lition of the Malt-tax, and a great increase 
in the protecting duties on foreign corn, 
There was a palpable contradiction in 
principle, amounting to an absurdity, in 
such a demand, ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had, he repeated, anticipated everything, 
not merely which he could urge, but 
which could be offered, in support of those 
views in which he cordially concurred. 
There were, however, one or two points in 
discussing which he did not carry out the 
principle upon which he argued, to the 
full extent to which he was warranted by 
facts. The right hon. Gentleman had 
adverted to the reductions which had 
already been effected in the duty upon 
malt; but, in doing so, he had only com- 
pared the present state of the duty pay-}| 
able on malt, with that which existed pre- | 
vious to the passing of the Beer Bill. Let | 
the House, however, observe the reduc- | 
tions which had been effected previous to | 
the periods to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had directed their attention. Now, 
from the year 1804 to 1817, the duty on 
the quarter of malt was 3/. 6s. 7d.; and, 
up to the year 1830, when the Beer Bill 
was passed, the duty on the same quantity 
was 2/. 12s. 7d. And the maximum of 
the diminutions which had been effected 
during those periods, amounted to 
21. 5s. 11d. the quarter. This was an ad- 
ditional argument against the reduction of 
that branch of taxation which was said to 
press with such severity upon the land. 
He could have no doubt as to the result 
of the division; he could entertain no 
doubt that, in resisting the proposition of 
the noble Lord, the late Government 
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their conduct by no factious motives, but 
were directed alone by an attachment to 
those principles which they had formerly 
professed. The hon. Member for Oldham 
used the same arguments against any 
coalition on the part of those who differed 
in opinion, as those which were urged by 
the Gentlemen who occupied the Treasury 
Bench; but, he could assure the hon. 
Member, that, if he brought forward any 
question which he could support, he 
should have his vote with as much rea- 
diness as he now gave it to those who 
meant to pursue that course which, upon 
every principle of justice and of duty to 
his country, he felt compelled to sanction. 
The only ground of alarm which the Mi- 
nistry could reasonably apprehend referred 
to the pledges which had been given on 
the hustings. He believed that these 
pledges had been honestly given in some 
instances ; it was possible that some of 
them also had been given in ignorance. 
{ Loud cries of ** Oh, oh!” and laughter.] 
He repeated, that it was very possible 
some of these pledges had been given in 
ignorance; but this, he felt, was an ex- 
cuse which could not be fairly pleaded 
by those who were now about to vote 
against the Motion of the noble Lord, in 
the teeth of those pledges which they had 
given to their constituents on the hustings. 
This was no new subject. Gentlemen who 
aspired to become Members of Parliament 
had a right to understand what the Malt- 
tax was; and when men of character, 
station, and independence came forward 
as candidates, and refused to pledge them- 
selves to a measnre which they saw no 
possibility of being carried into execution, 
those who defeated them had no right, 
consistently with an adherence to justice 
and political truth, to carry the elections 
triumphantly by having inscribed on their 
banners **‘ No Malt-tax,” and afterwards, 
when they came to vote in Parliament, 
plead ignorance of the nature of the 
pledge by acceding to which they had 
succeeded in obtaining their seats. He 
could never approve of that deviation from 
principle which must be committed by 
those Gentlemen if they acted in the 
manner which was contemplated ; but he 
would have the truth conveyed to the 
public; he would have the answer de- 
manded and returned at the hustings for 
holding out expectations which those 
Representatives found it inexpedient to 
attempt to realize. The delusion on the 
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subject of the Malt-tax was, previous to 
the last election, extended throughout the 
country. The Whigs—that party with 
which he had always the honour to act— 
were stigmatised as the enemies of the 
farmers, and their opponents lauded as 
their steady and faithful friends. Let the 
constituency of Derbyshire, for instance, 
know, that, as far as the Malt-tax was 
concerned, one of their Members was as 
true a friend to the farmer as the other. 
In noticing the delusion which prevailed 
upon this subject, he could not help re- 
ferring to the circular which had been put 
forth by the supporters of the right hon. 
Baronet previous to the last election, and 
which claimed the support of the farmers 


at the approaching election in favour of 


those who styled themselves their steady 
and sincere friends. It was in these 
words :—‘‘ Farmers of England! look to 
your Representatives! — Recollect, a 
Knatchbull, for Kent, out of office, voted 
for the Repeal of the Malt-tax; a Baring, 
for Essex, out of office, voted for the Repeal 
of the Malt-tax; a Lincoln, for Notts, out 
of office, voted for the repeal of the Malt- 
tax ; an Ashley, for Dorset, out of office, 
voted for a Repeal of the Malt-tax; a 
Murray, for Perthshire, out of office, voted 
for a Repeal of the Malt-tax! Farmers 
of England! look well to these official 
Gentlemen, and now that they are in of- 
fice, take care they do not change their 
votes; but let them prove their consist- 
ency, as Lord Chandos has done, by 
voting with him, as they did before.” He 
begged the House to understand, that he 
did not make any allusion to those points 
for the purpose of pinning hon. Members 
to the opinions which they might have ex- 
pressed on the hustings. By not adhering 
to sentiments unwisely or ignorantly 
stated, they would most truly adhere to 
that which would most promote the public 
interest, and secure the confidence of the 
public; but he hoped that never again 
would they unfold the blazing oriflamme 
with the words ‘* No Malt-tax” displayed. 
He felt he could add but little to what had 
already been so powerfully, so eloquently, 
so conclusively urged from the other side 
of the House; but, if amongst any hon. 
Gentlemen misgivings still remained, he 
should refer them to the authority of a 
speech made upon a subject not analogous 
to the present—it was a speech proceed- 
ing from what he should esteem a very 
high authority, and one made upon a real 
VOL, XXVI {hint} 
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practical question—one involving princi- 
ples of fair trade, good faith, and credit. 
He admitted that the authority to which 
he referred went further than was neces- 
sary for the purposes of the present argu- 
ment; it went beyond what he contem- 
plated; it required that a large surplus 
revenue should, if possible, be maintained 
with a view to the purposes of a sinking 
fund. Though the words of that authority 
were not precisely applicable to the pre- 
sent case, yet the subject matter was the 
same or, at least, was so closely analogous 
as completely to serve the purposes of his 
argument. In 1830, a right hon. Gentle- 
man, of great weight in commercial mat- 
ters, presented a petition from the city of 
London,—he hoped that that petition still 
remained amongst the records of the 
Boardof Trade. The right hon. Gentleman, 
at that time Member for Callington, enter- 
tained opinions which, it was to be hoped, 
still survived, and which he trusted to see 
displaying themselves strikingly in the 
department over which he presided—those 
Opinions, on the occasion of presenting 
that petition, he very fully expressed; and 
the application of such principles to the 
present question would, he felt fully per- 
suaded, be attended with an advantageous 
effect. That right hon. Gentleman was 
likewise found to express a strong wish 
that measures should be adopted for cre- 
ating an etlicient sinking fund, hoping, at 
the same time, that “hon. Members would 
not be led away by the cry of ‘ No Malt- 
tax.’ If that were a cry raised in the 
market-place of Chelmsford, it might 
minister to the prejudices of some, but it 
did not come recommended by any maxim 
of political wisdom: such a cry might 
produce its effects upon Penenden-heath, 
but, if it were to be a rule for the govern- 
ment of the country, the honour, the in- 
terests, the power of the country could not 
fail to be weakened by its operation; and 
he trusted that the House would listen to 
those considerations.” Such was the 
language held by the right hon, Gentle- 
man. When he subsequently came to 
discuss the question of finance in that 
House, on bearing upon the tax in ques- 
tion, he spoke of the remission of taxation 
as being the subject of a general scramble 
in that House for the advantage of indi- 
vidual interest, each class seeking to secure 
all to themselves: those were views the 
consistency of which he left the right hon. 
Gentleman to establish ; but in even inci- 
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dentally adverting to them, he could not 
help expressing a hope, that they would 
never act in that House upon the principle 
of ascramble; and, whether in the Govern- 
ment or out of it, he could entertain but 
one opinion of the Members of that House, 
namely,—that they would all feel it as a 
paramount duty to maintain the national 
faith. 

Mr. Baring had not intended to have 
spoken on the question, in consequence of 
the masterly statement of the right hon. 
Baronet at his side having completely su- 
perseded the necessity of his doing so; but 
that he was, notwithstanding, compelled 
to ofler a few observations on the course 
of argument and invective, personal to 
himself, which hon. Members had pursued 
in the discussion of the question. He could 
not conceive how it was or why, in a fair 
Debate, on an open question like the one 
before the House, hon. Members should 
indulge in crimination and recrimination, 
especially how they could have selected 
his public conduct as the object of their 
particular attack. The hon, Member for 
Halifax, for instance, had spoken of him 
as a person ready at all times to throw 
over his principles to suit his purposes; 
and which, he would leave it to the House 
to confirm his assertion, was anything but 
the fact. He deprecated the observations 
of the hon. Member the more, as he had 
ever held a high opinion of him, and his 
pain and surprise was consequently greater 
from the great amount of his esteem to- 
wards him. He should not stoop to repel 
the unjustifiable attack of the hon. Mem- 
ber. If his own conduct in that House 
did not shield him from such hostility all 
he could say on the subject would not 
suffice to exculpate him. He should 
therefore not condescend to reply to the 
attack so gratuitously made on him by the 
hon. Member, the late Secretary to 
the Treasury. The House was competent 
to do him justice in both instances. With 
respect to the observations of his right 
hon, Friend, the Member for Cambridge, 
he confessed he felt more sympathy. He 
could not conceal from himself, that they 
were calculated to inflict much pain; but 
as he was innocent of having given cause 
for them, they failed in inflicting it. They 
were dictated, he believed, by the suppo- 
sition, that he (Mr. Baring) had made use 
of the words quoted by him, and on that 
supposition he could easily account for 
their acerbity. But he could assure the 
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right hon. Gentleman and the House, that 
there was no foundation whatever for that 
supposition, as he (Mr. Baring) had never 
made use of the expressions attributed to 
him, and quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In this assertion he was quite sure, 
he should be borne out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark, who was on the hust- 
ings when he (Mr. Baring) spoke at the 
time alluded to. He had never made use 
of those expressions he could again assure 
the House, and he could assure them, 
moreover, that he should be ashamed of 
himself, if he thought he was capable of 
doing so. Though he differed from his 
right hon. Friend, and those of his party, 
his late colleagues in ofhce, on material 
points, he had still too much respect left 
for them to apply any such epithets to 
them as had been ascribed to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Since the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken, he (Mr. 
Baring) had been turning the matter over 
in his mind, and endeavouring to recollect 
what he actually did say on the occasion 
in question. The result of those endea- 
vours was a tolerably complete recollection 
of the passage, and which he believe was, 
substantially correct. He had been allud- 
ing to the tenacity of office manifested by 
the Whigs, and arguing against their 
claim to a monopoly of the Reform Go- 
vernment because they were the origin- 
ators of Reform. As well as he could 
recollect, the passage containing the ani- 
mus of the right hon. Gentleman’s charge 
it ran thus :—‘* He (Mr. Baring) would 
ask how long was that monopoly to remain 
good ? How long was office to be claimed 
solely by them? Was it as long as a 
single sweeper appointed since the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill should remain in 
the Treasury offices?” These, he could 
assure the House, were the words he ut- 
tered, at least that was the exact senti- 
ment of the passage commented on. He 
felt himself obliged to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman for having by his statement given 
him that opportunity of offering the ex- 
planation which he had now laid before the 
House. Having thus disposed of the pre- 
liminary matters, he wouldnow come to the 
main question itself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taunted his side of the House 
with having given pledges to which they 
had not afterwards very scrupulously ad- 
hered, For his part, he could positively 
assert, that he had never given any pledge 
as to any specific vote in the whole course 
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of his life. He was, however, ready to 
admit, that he never should have pre- 
sented himself to the constituency of Essex 
if his opinions and feelings had not led 
him to give the utmost protection to their 
interests, which were consistent, in his 
opinion, with sound policy, according to 
the condition and general interests of the 
country. To that extent the people of 
Essex had a right to confide in him. 
Although he had made no promises— 
although he had given no pledges-——he had 
stated, that according to his notions of 
protection, he should be ready to afford 
every relief to his constituency— that he 
should be always willing to support what- 
ever would better them without any detri- 
ment to the country at large, and it would 
be a personal dishonour were he to give 
any vote which derogated from that prin- 
ciple. The right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown in his teeth the mottos which he 
said had been inscribed on his banners at 
the last election, when the fact was, that 
he had no banners. With reference to 
the question, undoubtedly the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in saying, that 
pledges had been given on both sides. 
Pledges had been given by men of all 
shades and varieties of political opinions, 
and the taunt could not be applied to one 
party more than to another. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been pleased to criticise 
the financial opinions which he had given 
at different times. When the right hon, 
Gentleman had said, that he had talked 
of a scramble in that House, he begged at 
least to have an opportunity of explaining 
himself on the subject. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (the present Earl 
Spencer) had, at an unusually early period 
of the Session, given a financial statement 
to the House of Commons, in which he 
had said, that there was a large surplus of 
revenue-—a surplus to the extent at least 
of 1,200,000/., and of which the Govern- 
ment had to dispose. He had deprecated 
the making of any such assertions in the 
House without going into details, because 
the consequences would be that all the 
different classes and interests of the House 
would make a scramble for the surplus. 
If the same occasion were to occur, he 
would be quite ready to repeat the asser- 
tion, and he still maintained, that the dis- 
closure to the House was indiscreet, and a 
very unfortunate mode of expression. He 
had voted undoubtedly for the Repeal of 
half of the Malt-tax, and the right hon. 
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Gentleman theught it perfectly consistent 
in him to vote as he certainly should do 
that night. What, would the right hon. 
Gentleman say, that there was no differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the two cases ? 
In the first place, he had explained at the 
time he gave his vote the ground on which 
he had given it. There had been in three 
following years, according to the admis- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
surplus to be divided, and the fact wus, that 
in the year 1831, a surplus of 1,200,0002. 
was disposed of to repeal the duties upon 
printed goods and coals. In the year 
1832, a surplus of 760,0002. went to the 
repeal of duties uponcandles, soap, and some 
other articles. In 1833, 1,657,0002, went 
to the Repeal of the Assessed-taxes, adver- 
tisements, marine insurances, and other 
things; whilst in 1834, a surplus of 
1,700,000/. was to be distributed, and the 
great mass was devoted to the Repeal of 
the House-tax. It was on this occasion, 
that he had said, that if such distributions 
of surplus revenue were to be made an 
object of scramble from year to year, he 
should beg to put in his claim on the part 
of those whose interests he represented in 
that House. The whole amount of the 
reduction, since 1833, had been5,300,0002, 
and he had maintained, that at least one- 
half of the Malt-tax should have been 
repealed out of that surplus before several 
other taxes. If, at the present moment, 
there were a considerable surplus to dis- 
pose of, he should feel himself tery much 
embarrassed in voting against the Motion 
of ihe noble Marquess, for he was perfectly 
aware, that there was no interest in the 
country labouring under more severesuffer- 
ings than the landed interest. He had never 
concurred in the opinion, that the reduc- 
tion of the Malt-tax would not be a great 
advantage. ‘The farmer, indeed, was very 
much in error as to the extent of the ad- 
vantage which would fall to his share, for 
the chief part of the advantage would 
accrue to the labourers in agriculture ; but 
still he could not deny, that it would be 
an advantage of very considerable extent 
to the farmer. If there were any consi- 
derable surplus revenue, or any means 
whatever of affording this relief, without 
totally subverting the whole system of the 
finances of the country, he would vote, 
that the agricultural interest should be 
benefitted, but, at present, there was no 
surplus at all; there was nothing what- 
ever to distribute. Would it be wisdom 
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in that House to make a deficiency in the 
revenue, and then to seek out the means 
of making up the defect? Would it be 
wise to subvert the finances of the country, 
and to make a complete change in the 
system of taxation, by which he believed 
the agricultural, as well as every other 
interest in the country would suffer? The 
right hon. Gentleman had criticised what 
had been very often said by him in that 
House with respect to the disposal of 
large sums of surplus revenue. All he 
had said was, that if, at an early period 
after the war, the surplus revenue had 
been applied to the reduction of the 
National Debt the country would now 
have been in a condition to remit a much 
larger portion of the taxes. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated to the House 
what had been the result of economy to 
the country in the maintenance of public 
credit. Undoubtedly, it had enabled the 
country to reduce the five and four per 
cents, ; but still he maintained, that if the 
surplus revenues at the conclusion of the 
war had been properly applied, the reduc- 
tions might now have been greater. He 
begged leave to state, that comparing last 
year with the present, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would find, that he had ample 
means of justifying the votes he had given 
and should give. Last year, the price of 
barley was 27s., and now it was 37s. 
Then there was a surplus revenue, and 
now ther no surplus, it was, therefore, 
that he cou J not see, except it were for 
the purposes of making a sort of party 
display, for the sake of introducing party 
and party asperities into a question which 
ought to be entirely free from them—why 
it was that Gentlemen opposite had argued 
the question with reference to the votes 
of last Session. The argument for the 
farmer was, if there were not a better price 
for barley what would be the benefit to 
him? Barley was at present at 37s. ; 
and let Gentlemen look at the returns 
under the present Corn-laws, and they 
would find, that in proportion, as barley 
approached to the price of 40s., foreign 
barley was brought into this country. As 
prices got down, foreign barley ceased to 
come in. Unless, therefore, they could 
persuade the House to Repeal the Corn- 
Jaws entirely, it would be impossible that 
the farmer, »t the present price of barley, 
could derive any benefit by reducing the 
Malt-tax. ‘‘vcu in the two last months 


there had been a considerable increase in 
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the importation of foreign barley, whilst a 
quantity of beans and peas had come out 
for home consumption, and a revenue of 
100,000/. had been levied on the imported 
barley. Again, he maintained, that unless 
Parliament could be persuaded to alter 
the Corn-laws, no benefit could be ex- 
pected from any alterations of the Malt- 
tax. He wished, that Gentlemen in dis- 
cussing this question would avoid person- 
alities, and confine themselves to argument 
and to figures, and he was sure, that they 
would come to the result which he had 
pointed out. He knew that his consti- 
tuents in Essex had a strong opinion that 
relief ought to be afforded to them by 
agreeing to the Motion before the House. 
He did not conceal from himself, that a 
very large majority of the agriculturists of 
the country had their hearts set on this 
Motion, He would not anticipate their 
judgment upon his conduct; but he would 
again assert, that he had made no pledges, 
and as long as he had the honour to sit 
in that House, whether his votes of one 
year could be set against his votes of 
another year or not, this he could say, 
that whilst he had the honour of sitting 
there, or of holding any place in his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he would not vote on 
anything if he were to sacrifice in the 
slightest degree his sincere opinion. ‘To 
come down to that House to express the 
opinions, and to vote after the opinions, of 
others would be no gratification to him ; 
on the contrary, if he were to appear in 
that House to express any opinions, op- 
posed to his own, or to vote against his 
conscientious convictions, it would be the 
greatest mortification he could endure. 

Mr. Charles Wood, in explanation, said, 
that he had no intention, in any allusions 
he had made to the right hon. Gentleman, 
to go beyond the limits of fair political de- 
bate. He had no intention of making a 
personal attack upon the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, and if he had said anything to 
induce a contrary belief, he was very 
sorry for it, and begged to assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that nothing could be 
further from his thoughts than the desire 
to offer him any personal offence. 

Lord Ashley complained that in his 
absence from the House it had been said 
that he had done in office what he would 
not do out of office. It had been said that 
he had voted for the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax on a former occasion, and that he 
would yote for a continuance of the tax 
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now. 


of town when the vote of the preceding | the right hon. Baronet. 


Session had been passed for reducing the 
Malt-tax, and when he heard of that vote 
he made it his business to return to town 
and to support the Government in putting 
it on again. He had twice opposed a 
reduction of the Malt-tax, and he would 
oppose it again; and this he did, because 
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The fact was not so; he was out | been greater than the amount declared by 


a Repeal of the tax would injure the inter- | 


ests of those whom he was bound to pro- 
tect. 
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The smallness 
of this surplus, however, he could assure 
the House was not a consideration neces- 
sary to influence his vote. ‘The principles 
which had been laid down by the right 
hon. Baronet were in themselves perfectly 
sufficient. But while he voted in ac- 
cordance with those principles, and found 
himself voting on the same side with the 
right hon. President of the Board of 


| Trade, he must not be unde*stood to give 


Mr. Poulett Thomson was anxious to | 


state the grounds upon which he should | 
give his vote that night, and more espe- | 


cially, the financial grounds on which he | 


rested that vote. The right hon, Gentle- 


man had observed, and it was quite true, | 
that it was very inconvenient to enter into 
a discussion on financial matters before | 


the regular statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 
he must regret that the right hon. Baronet 
had not seen fit to take, even thus early 
in the Session, an opportunity of doing 
that which had been done by his prede- 
cessors in office—namely, giving some 


Admitting this, however, | 


rough statement of the financial condition | 
of the country, without waiting for the in- | 
troduction of the budget, which could only | 
be brought forward after the estimates. A | 
, was a less evil, and in fact better than 


statement of this kind had been made in 
February, last year, and in April, of the 
year before, and at an early period in 
other years. The present right hon. Se- 
cretary for the Home Department had 
pursued this course when he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in 1830. It 
would be, he contended, a great advan- 
tage to the House, not only in discussing 


his assent to those very ditlerent principles 
which had been laid down by that right 
hon. Gentleman. He really should have 
felt great difficulty in voting against the 
Repeal of this tax if it had been met in 
another way. The right hon. Gentleman 
had fairly declared, that looking to the 
amount of taxation necessary to keep up 
the proper and becoming expenditure of 
the country, and to fulfil its engagements, 
he did not conceive that the tax could be 
dispensed with at present. The right hon, 
Presidentof the Board of Trade, had treated 
the question on very differentgrounds. lie 
quite agreed with the right hon. Baronet, 
that the tax was as good a tax as any 
other which could be imposed ; it was an 
evil doubtless, a tax was always an evil ; 
but still he maintained this particular tax 


any other which could be made its sub- 
| stitute at present, or, for a! that could 
be foreseen, for some time ome. Be- 


a question like the present, but generally, | 


if the right hon. Baronet had favoured 


them with some such financial explana- | 


tion. At that early period it must neces- 
sarily be somewhat vague, but he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would see the 
expediency of putting it forth speedily, 
and, at all events, that he would not defer 
his statement to the end of the financial 
year, but would, upon the occasion of 
their going into a Committee of Supply, 
or some such other occasion, follow 
the example of his predecessors. 
extremely sorry to find, from the right 
hon. Baronet’s statement, that there would 
not be a surplus of more than 250,000/., 


because, although he was aware there | 
/sumed was increasing. 


could not be any considerable surplus, yet 


He was | 


sides, until other more oppressive and more 
obnoxious taxes were removed, he should 
give his vote for the maintenance of the 
Malt-tax as a permanent measure, at 
least until circumstances were greatly 
altered, The right hon. Gentleman must 
surely have heard with infinite pleasure 
the arguments of the right hon. Baronet 
that night; yet was it not strange that 
they did not occur to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman himself and before the present 
time? The circumstances attending the 
question were precisely the same last year 
as they were at that moment. Could 
there then be any reason why a Gentleman 
of his acknowledged acuteness should not 
have been able to imagine and supply the 
arguments upon the occasion? The right 


‘hon. Baronet had stated that the revenue 


was progressively increasing without a 
proportionate increase of the rate. He 
also said that the amount of malt con- 
The right hon, 


he certainly did expect that it would have | Gentleman said, indeed, that the prices 
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were lower last year, but that it was only 
from the larger supply. There had also 
been an allusion to the old argument about 
the exorbitant profits of the maltsters, 
which was a rank fallacy. There was, also, a 
palpable fallacy in what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman that night, no 
doubt looking to Essex, that the farmer 


would be benefited by the redemption of 


this tax; yet, in the same breath, he 
went on to show, by returns, that whenever 
the price got up, the importation of foreign 
barley came in, and therefore, notwith- 
standing what he had said before, that 
the farmer could not possibly be benefited. 
He, however, would leave the right hon. 
Gentleman to explain this, together with 
the many other matters upon which he 
would be probably questioned when he 
met his constituents in the market-place 
at Chelmsford. He contended, that if 
there were any increase of profit, the 
Jandlord would be sure, sooner or later, to 
take the lion’s share; and he would only 
do right in so doing. It would be the 
natural result of that competition for land 
which made rent. He would vote with 
the right hon. Baronet; and felt no difhi- 
culty in voting with him, for he should al- 
ways be directed by a regard to the 
interests of the country in the course which 
he should pursue. 

Sir James Graham said, that after the 
unanswered and unanswerable speech they 
had heard in the earlier part of that even- 
ing, he certainly should not, if he had not 
been called for, have troubled the House 
with a single word in defence of the vote 
which he purposed to give. The proposi- 
tion under their consideration materially 
affected the revenue of the country; and 
being in the situation of one who was not 
connected with the present Government, 
who had not been connected with the last 
Government, who had no vote upon the 
subject to explain, and no speech to 
retract, he might, perhaps, be permitted, in 
obedience to the wish of the House, to 
state as shortly and succinctly as he 
could, the reasons upon which he justified 
his vote on the present occasion. With re- 
ference to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire, who, amidst 
other remarks of the like tendency, had 
observed that the time for professions had 
gone by, and that it would now be cer- 
tainly seen who were, and who were not, 
the friends of the landed interest, he should, 
he doubted not, be pardoned for saying 
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that there was no Gentleman in that 
House, who, by prejudice, feelings, in- 
clinations, habits,— by the bonds of com- 
mon interest,—he might add, by com- 
mon suffering—was more identified with 
the holders of land than the Member 
who had then the honour to address 
them. His regard for the agricultural 
interest was one of the strongest senti- 
ments which guided his public conduct 
He had attended closely and anxiously 
the investigation respecting the con- 
dition of that body, and he felt him- 
self bound to state to the House, that 
no fact had ever yet been more clearly 
proved than that the distress was general, 
that it was progressive, and that it re- 
quired the earnest and immediate at- 
tention of the Government. But being, 
as he was, a friend of the agricultural 
interest — entertaining, as he did, the 
Opinion that agriculture was the most 
important of the concerns of every state, 
the interest on which the prosperity 
of the country mainly did depend — 
anxious as he was to withhold no re- 
relief which could possibly be afforded, 
admitting, as he did, the distress; yet 
did he conscientiously come to the con- 
clusion that the remedy proposed was not 
practicable, and was inconsistent alike 
with the true interests of the agricultural 
body and with those of the community. 
He would not weary the House by again 
feebly touching upon the points which had 
been so admirably put forward by the 
right hon. Baronet, or by again running 
over the arguments which they had heard 
him state with so much pleasure. He 
conceived, that after the clear and power- 
ful speech of the right hon. Baronet, every- 
body must feel, that the arguments which 
could be advanced had been all exhausted. 
It only remained for the individuals who 
might follow him to glean a few of the 
topics which he might have passed over 
or neglected. The right hon. Baronet 
had fairly stated the substance of the 
evidence which had been given before the 
Agricultural Committee; it proved that 
distress did exist generally, but chiefly 
amongst those who occupied the heavy 
clay lands. Now the tendency of the 
noble Marquess’s Motion would be to 
raise the price of barley, which was 
grown upon the light lands at present not 
in a state of distress, and to leave un- 
touched the evil which affected the clay 
land, the ancient wheat land of Eng- 
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land; so that the arrangement pro-| to be some ancillary measure respecting the 


posed by the noble Marquess would | 


actually be in favour of the light lands | 
which were the least depressed, and | 
against the heavy lands on which the | 
burthen chiefly rested. The hon. Mem- | 
ber for Lincolnshire, indeed, had made | 
some observations about the indirect etlect | 
of the diminished growth of wheat on 
light land being favourable to its in-| 
creased production on heavy clay land ; 
such observations would have been | 
conclusive if he had not overlooked 
the operation of the Corn-laws. He 
forgot that the whole surplus consump- 
tion of wheat, that is to say, all that 
was consumed beyond what was grown in| 
England, had for the last three years been 
supplied from Ireland. And what were 
the prices in that country? Why, in the 
market of Waterford, good wheat was 
sold from 28s. to 32s. per quarter. Now, 
in Ireland there was still a vast quantity 
of excellent land yet unbroken; and if an 
increase in the price of barley grown on 
the light land of England were to displace 
the growth of wheat, and to raise its 
price, the consequence would be the , 
bringing into wheat cultivation a vast 
quantity of land of a superior quality in 
Ireland. He asked, then, how was it pos- 
sible that the cultivation of the heavy clay- 
land in England could be benefitted by 
the increase of price? It struck him, too, | 
that the right hon. Baronet, in disproving 
the statement of the profits of maltsters 
made by the hon. Member for Oldham, | 
might have corroborated the just view 
which he had truly taken, ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, and most 
accurately, that the profits of the malt- 
ster were not more than 5s, or 6s. a_ 
quarter. The fact was, that in districts 
where farmers were in the habit of sending | 
their sacks of barley to be malted, 5s. to 
6s. per quarter were charged for that | 
operation, so that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had arrived by induction at the precise | 
minimum of the profit enjoyed by the 
maltster which he could have declared from | 
his practical and personal knowledge of 
the fact. The hon. Member for Oldham | 
was wrong in his exaggerated estimate of 
the maltster’s profits. There was this 
great difficulty in the question respecting | 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax—if you low- 
ered the prices, the consumer would benefit | 
to a small extent, and the demand for bar- | 
ley would increase; but unless there were | 


Corn-laws, the farmer, it was clear, could 
not benefit from the increased demand, 
since importation would check a rise 
in the price of barley. The right hon, 
President of the Board of Trade had 
observed, that so soon as the barley 
which now fetched 38s, a quarter reached 


'40s., then the operation of the Corn- 


laws commenced. Where, then, were 


' the benefits which the noble Marquess 


contemplated for the English cultivator ¢ 
Were they then to submit to so great a 
loss of revenue, without any certain ad- 
vantage to the consumer or to the farmer, 
to the light land or to the heavy land, to 
any body or anything, excepting the land- 
owner? For he maintained, that it was 
quite evident that the benefit of any rise 
in price must ultimately accrue to the 
Landlord, from the increased competition 
for land, and the higher rents which must 
necessarily take place. In pursuing the 
course which he had determined to follow, 
he thought not of the maintenance of this 
Government or of that Government—he 
thought only of the maintenance of public 
credit; and therefore it was that now, as 
formerly, he would, as strenuously as ever 
resist the Repeal of this tax. {Mr. Hume 
rose, supposing the right hon. Baronet had 
ended.| He saw that the hon. Member 
for Middlesex was anxious to address the 
House, and he should have great pleasure 
in hearing him deliver his sentiments. He 
should be particularly glad to hear him on 
one point. The hon. Member was cer- 
tainly a great advocate for economy and 
retrenchment. Now, the right hon. 
Baronet had stated, that there were four 
ways in which the reduction of this tax 
might possibly be compensated. One was, 
a decrease in the public expenditure of 
4,500,000/., which he (Sir Robert Peel) 


| declared to be impossible—an_ opinion 


which was supported by the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) who had 
such recent experience at the Treasury. 
The hon. Member for Middlesex had, in 
1823, pointed out an extent of reduction 
which he declared might be effected by 
honest exertions; but to the credit of 
the Wellington Administration, be it said, 
and equally to the credit of Earl Grey’s 
Administration, the expenditure had been 
reduced to a degree which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex had not, in 1823, him- 
self deemed possible. Economy and re- 
trenchment had actually been carried 
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the Member for Middlesex. He doubted 
if any very material additional reduc- 
tions could, in the present state of cir- 
cumstances, be made under any Admi- 
nistration, whether the present, or one 
to come. They had now a new Admi- 
nistration, and they had been told of, or 
rather threatened with a Grote and War- 
burton Administration. He did not mean 
to allude offensively to either of those 
Gentlemen. He admired their _ pri- 
vate and public virtues; but knowing 
the bent of their principles and _ inclin- 
ations, and the organic changes which 
they were anxious to effect, he certainly 
should feel great regret, and regard with 
extreme apprehension their accession to 
office. It might not perhaps be likely that 
such an Administration would be formed 
immediately, but if it were, it was quite im- 
possible that the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex should not hold a leading situation in 
it. Indeed, the hon. Member had, bya 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
designated the particular office which he 
was prepared to hold. He was, it appeared, 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had no doubt, too, that the hon. Member 
for Southwark would occupy a prominent 
station in that Ministry. The hon. Mem- 
ber was perfectly conscious of his own 
power and abilities. He said, in last 
Session, that he had taken the measure 
of other men in public life, and declared 
that he was in no respect their inferior, 
except as regarded one particular investiga- 
tion affecting his private character, which 
he had succeeded in having instituted, and 
from which, so far as it went, he might 
take the full benefit. He repeated, there- 
fore, that it was highly probable the 
hon. Gentleman would take a prominent 
part in such an Administration. He 
asked, then, the country gentlemen of 
England, were they prepared to vote for 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax, for the purpose 
of receiving a graduated Property-tax and 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws, which they 
would have if the hon. Member for South- 
wark and his party succeeded? Heappealed 
to the gentlemen of England, if they were 
prepared to accept of this alteration at the 
expense of a Property-tax, or of a breach of 
national faith. He knew that they would 
regard even a Property-tax as a less evil 
than anact of national bankruptcy; but was 
not the Malt-tax a still less evil than 
the certainty of this graduated Pro- 
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perty-tax, which was offered to them as a 
boon in its stead, and the great pro- 
bability of a total repeal of the Corn- 
laws? It must not be dissembled, that 
great burthens pressed upon the landed 
interest. What were these? The Poor- 
laws? But means had been devised for 
lightening the pressure of those laws. 
What next? The Tithes, but there was 
reason to hope that something would be 
done to reduce thisheavy burthen by acom- 
mutation; and further, there was reason 
to hope that steps would be taken to lighten 
the pressure of the county rates. The 
only thing which then remained exclusively 
a charge upon the landed interest was the 
Malt-tax, and he was persuaded, that if 
that, with the other burthens, were reduced, 
there would be nothing to prevent the Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws being urged irresist- 
ibly upon the House. On the whole, then, 
looking at the alternatives that were left to 
them, and foreseeing the nature of the sub- 
stitutes that were offered, and the difficul- 
ties that would arise from an increase of the 
amount of duties on other articles already 
taxed, and believing that a Property-tax 
was the only effective substitute that could 
be offered, and objecting on principle to 
that tax, he could not give his assent to the 
present Motion. [Here Mr. Hume, who 
seemed to think that the right hon. Baronet 
had concluded his speech, rose, and ad- 
dressed the Chair.) He (Sir J. Graham) 
felt that he was delaying the House 
from hearing a speech from the hon, 
Member for Middlesex, which he again 
regretted he had not the opportunity of 
hearing before he commenced. He could 
not say what effect the speech of the hon, 
Member might have had on him, but there 
was a speech yet to be delivered on the 
other side, by which it was possible he 
might be convinced. He alluded to one 
which the House might possibly hear from 
an hon Friend, who had delivered a speech 
in another place, to which—as election 
and other speeches out of doors had been 
alluded to—he might venture to refer. 
The speech to which he alluded was that 
of the hon. Member for Cricklade, which, 
if the plans referred to in it were stated in 
the House, might possibly shake his vote. 
That hon. Member had said, in an address 
to his constituents, or was reported to have 
said, that such was his opposition to the 
continuance of the Malt-tax, that he had 
obtained a monosyllabic nick-name—that 
name was * Malt,” The hon, Gentleman 
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had said, that he had constantly impressed 
on Ministers the necessity of repealing 
the duty on malt, and that at last he was 
delegated by the late Government to draw 
up a plan for its abolition, and for supply- 
ing its place; this plan, he had declared 
to have been almost ready, and that he 
entertained sanguine hopes it would have 
proved satisfactory. That plan was, how- 
ever, cut short by the dissolution of 
the Melbourne Administration. He did 
not see why the plan should be lost. 
If it had been matured, he saw no 
reason why his hon. Friend should not 
state it to the House. It might have the 
effect of shaking his vote; but until he 
heard this notable plan explained in all its 
details, he should adhere to his intention 
of opposing the present Motion. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had denounced the practice 
of crimination and recrimination, and yet 


a great part of his speech was made up of 


personal attacks on one individual or 
another. He confessed that he did not 
expect that any attack on him would have 
proceeded from a Gentleman with whom 
he had been in habits of intimacy, and the 
less so when his present state of health was 
known. Referring to the speech to which 
the right hon. Baronet had alluded, he 
might follow the example of others and 
say, that not having much time to spare, he 
was not in the habit of reading newspapers, 
and therefore could not hold himself re- 
sponsible for what they might publish; 
but he would not avail himself of that 
plea. He had no objection to have anything 
that he said to his constituents made the 
subject of comment. It was well known 
that he had been uniformly opposed to the 
Malt-tax. When asked by his constitu- 
ents his reason for the course he had _pur- 
sued with respect to that tax, and the 
same question, he had no doubt, would be 
asked by other constituencies, he had 
told his constituents that he had pressed 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax on the Go- 
vernment until they were sick of his re- 
peated applications. He had pointed out 
the necessity of doing something for the 
landed interest, and showed that the elec- 
tion for Dorsetshire would be lost if nothing 
was done and that election was lost because 
nothing was done in that respect. It had 
been stated in the debate, that hon. Mem- 
bers, not being Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, were not bound to bring forth 
specific plans for replacing any tax that 
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might be abolished. He would not state 
any plans of his, but he might observe that 
he had endeavoured to impress upon the 
late Government some notions of his own 
on that subject, and, perhaps, from the 
courtesy with which his suggestions had 
been listened to by the noble Earl (Grey) 
and the noble Viscount (Melbourne), he 
might have imagined that those noble 
Lords were impressed with the same views ; 
but if any impression had gone abroad 
that the Government had authorised him 
to declare their intention of repealing the 
Malt-tax, he was sorry to say it was incor- 
rect. He again must express his regret that 
such attacks as those he now felt himself 
called on to reply to, had been made, and 
made in such a quarter, but he hoped the 
House would go with him in thinking that 
they were such as called on him for a 
reply. 

Mr. Hume hoped that he should receive 
a similar indulgence from the House, as 
he had also been personally alluded to by 
the right hon. Baronet. He had charac- 
terised men to those who knew no better. 
He meant to say that the right hon. 
Baronet had described to many who did 
not know them, the opinions of certain 
Members of that House, and had said that 
if such men should form part of the Admi- 
nistration, the Government of the country 
would be brought into discredit. 

Sir James Graham: What I said was, 
that if an Administration were formed 
consisting of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, and others whom | named, the coun- 
try must expect a Property-tax and a 
Repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Hume: ‘The right. hon. Baronet 
had better speak out than convey his 
opinions by insinuations. But he should 
prefer a Government adopting such mea- 
sures as those to which the right hon. 
Baronet had alluded, to that one which 
would rob the public. The right hon. 
Baronet could not forget his own proposi- 
tion to cut down the old coinage from a 
shilling to a sixpence, and let the loss fall 
on those who held those coins, which 
would fall on a Jarge portion of the poor 
of the country. No man was more closely 
connected with a plan for the breach of 
public faith than the right hon. Baronet, 
and he (Mr. Hume) would repeat that 
assertion, let the right hon. Baronet take 
it as he pleased. The right hon. Baronet 
cried out against crimination, and yet he 
began by it himself. His own late col 
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leagues had not been exempted from his 
censure. They had been described as a 
Babel opposition, as unfit for office, and 
unworthy of the public confidence. Now, 
whether the right hon. Baronet was an 
old or a new W hig, or a clipper of the 
King’s money, urging the payment of only 
half the nominal amount, he would not 
say ; but when he brought forward charges 
of this kind, let him look at home—no 
man was so connected as he was with 
recommending the breach of public honour 
and public faith. Let the right hon. 
Baronet’s works speak for him.—[‘* They 
are not his.”|—That might be the case 
with some, but there were others which 
were not disputed. He had no doubt that 
many Members near the right hon. Baronet 
did not wish to hear any more on the 
subject, and some of them might feel that 
their leader was dealt with in a way which 
they did not expect. The right hon. 
Baronet had said, that he did not expect 
to hear any one propose any means of 
replacing the Malt-tax. He was one who 
would propose a means of supplying the 
deficiency. In the year 1822, he had 
pointed out how eight millions of taxes 
might be taken off. At that day he was 
treated as a visionary, but he had lived to 
see that amount of taxation taken off, and 
two millions more than he had expected ; 
and he hoped to live to see four millions 
more taken off, and he begged the in- 
dulgence of the House while he explained 
how this might be done. For his own 
personal course he had nothing to explain. 
He had voted against the Malt-tax last 
year, and he would do sonow. The right 
hon. Baronet seemed to think that only 
one class of persons was affected by the 
Malt-tax. He was surprised at this 
coming from one who had held so high an 
office as the right hon. Baronet had in the 
late Government. He (Mr. Hume) held 
that the labourer, who earned his bread 
from day to day, was as much interested 
in the Malt-tax as the farmer or land- 
owner; all classes were interested. He 
would appeal to those who knew him, 
whether anything had ever fallen from 
him, in his desire to effect reduction— 
whether he had ever said or urged any- 
thing which could affect public credit. 
He had always done his best to support 
public credit and public faith; and if the 
Malt-tax were five times its present amount 
he would vote against its Repeal, if that 
repeal could be shown to be injurious to 
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public credit or faith with the public cre- 
ditor. But he did not think that the 
repeal of the tax would injure public credit; 
on the contrary, he thought that it would 
not only help public credit, but it would 
also tend to improve public morals. It 
was well known that in proportion as the 
consumption of malt decreased the con- 
sumption of spirits increased. This would 
be shown by looking to the returns of the 
consumption of malt in the ten years end- 
ing in 1786, and the ten years ending in 
1826. In the former period the duty on 
malt was 10s. the quarter, and the popu- 
lation was much less than in the latter ; 
yet the consumption of malt in the latter 
was not greater than in the former period. 
This was owing to the increased consump- 
tion of spirits. In his opinion, therefore, 
the House was in duty bound, by the 
Repeal of this Tax, at once to relieve the 
community from a heavy burden, and to 
improve the morality of the country, which 
had been so deeply injured by the disgrace- 
ful reduction in 1823 of the duty on 
spirits. He now came to the financial 
consideration of the question—namely, 
how a deficiency in the revenue of 
4,600,0007, could be supplied? The 
Howe were, perhaps, not aware that the 
large establishment of Excise-officers 
which were formerly necessary to collect 
the tax on beer had been kept up to the 
present moment, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the Malt-tax. The whole expense 
of the Excise exceeded 1,200,000/. Now 
he (Mr. Hume) was satisfied that if the 
Malt duty were repealed, 500,000/. of that 
expense might be saved. That would 
leave only 4,100,000/. to be provided for. 
Now it had been stated by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the 14th of 
July, that although six millions of taxes 
had been taken off since the year 183] 

the actual loss to the revenue had been 
only half the amount. The reason was, 
that the people who had been relieved 
from those taxes had laid out their money 
in other articles subject to taxation. He 
(Mr. Hume) had ventured on that occa- 
sion to state that a repeal of taxation to 
the amount of 7,800,000/., had produced 
an actual deficiency i in the revenue of no 
more than 1,800,0002., and, therefore, that 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ereatly understated the fact. Taking, 
therefore, the sum in question at 4,600,000/. 
he was convinced that the only actual loss 
which they had a right to calculate upon 
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would be two millionsand a quarter. This 
left only 2,100,000/. to be provided for, no 
difficult matter when they took into ac- 
count the increase of revenue that would 
accrue from other quarters, in consequence 
of the reduction on this article. Such, 
during the last half century, had been the 
uniform result of any reduction of taxes 
that had taken place. The noble Lord 
who preceded the present right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had not 
hesitated, the year before last, to repeal 
taxes beyond the amount of the surplus 
he had in hand, confidently calculating 
that the reductions he made would be 
more than made up for by the increase of 
revenue derived from other taxed articles. 
His confidence was not misplaced, for did 
not the noble Lord tell them last year, 
that his most sanguine calculations had 
been more than realised. He was en- 
titled, therefore, to rest upon the experi- 
ence of the past, and say that they might 
depend upon an increase of revenue from 
other quarters, if the tax on malt were 
repealed. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had said, in 
his usual magniloquent style, that the 
sum sought to be repealed was one-third 
of the whole disposable taxation of the 
country; but was this really the case? 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them in his budget of July last, that 
14,500,0002. was the amount of charge 
for the army, navy, ordnance, and half- 
pay. There was further, a sum of 
1,963,0002., which went to the civil list, 
diplomatic expenses, sinecures, and pen- 
sions. The half million onthe Civil-list could 
not be touched; but the other items 
might be reduced 200,000/. Why should 
they keep up such an enormous diploma- 
tic expenditure for the purpose of making 
Lord Londonderry ambassador. There 
were, besides, other charges, amounting to 
upwards of 3,500,000/., which raised 
the total of disposable expenditure to 
20,000,8427. The whole of this might 
be dealt with except the Civil-list and a 
portion of the salaries of the Judges. {Sir 
James Graham: And the half-pay.} He 
would admit, that the half-pay should not 
be touched; but having made these ex- 
ceptions, was any man prepared to say, 
that 3,000,000/. might not be saved out of 
the rest, and very little more than two 
millions was wanted. If the right hon. 
Baronet, (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) would only concede the settlement 
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of the Church question in Ireland, a 
million of this might at once be saved from 
the military expenses of that country. 
Or, if he would do justice to the colonies 
in America, and elsewhere other large 
sums might be saved in the same depart- 
ment. In Canada alone, 3,000 men, 
costing 300,000/. might be saved. He 
would then take the militia, the expense 
of which was a mere waste of 340,0002., 
and the expense of our volunteer corps. 
What use was there in keeping those men 
riding about at the public expense? They 
ought to be reduced. But take only the 
expenditure of the 14,000,000/., and was 
there any Government which could not 
make a reduction of ten per cent on that 
amount? There was also the staff, on 
which a large reduction might be made. 
He was aware, that there were many hon. 
Members who had opposed, and who 
always had been opposed, to all reductions, 
on the ground, that they were impracticas 
ble consistently with the efticiency of the 
public service. He would mention one 
case to show the fallacy of such objec- 
tions. When the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) came into office, he (Mr. 
Hume) said, that he might reduce 
1,500,000/. in the navy expenditure, and 
yet leave the navy more efficient than 
before. Many Members deemed that im- 
possible, but the right hon. Baronet had 
made a reduction of 1,300,0002., and left 
the navy more efficient than he found it. 
Let them, then, try his plan, and they 
would find, that the reductions he pro- 
posed, could be effected with safety. Let 
them look at the engineer and_ store- 
keepers’ departments; and they would 
find, that a reduction of 200,000/. might 
be effected in these branches. He would 
say, then, that all who were anxious to 
effect an economical reduction in the pub- 
lic expenditure ought to vote for the Re- 
peal of the Malt-duties, because, by that 
means they would force reduction on the 
Government. ‘They had no prospect of 
reduction in the King’s Speech, or in any 
other speech that he had heard. In none 
of these was there any prospect of a re- 
duction of taxation. Let the House, 
then, force this reduction on the Govern- 
ment in the way he had proposed. But, 
it might be asked, had he no tax to pro- 
pose in lieu of that which was proposed to 
be reduced? He answered, that no new 
tax was necessary ; but if one was neces« 
sary, he could state one to which no man 
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could object. There had been taxes pro- 
posed, and acts passed, by those who con- 
sulted their own interests. The nobles, 
and those who held large property, made 
a law, which suited their own views. One 
act of this kind would illustrate what he 
meant. One act was passed, by which 
any person, to whom a bequest was made 
of 1007. must pay, if he were a stranger 
—that was a person not related by blood 
—10/. to the public revenue out of that 
legacy, and in proportion less, according 
to his degree of kindred to the testator, 
Let a man be ever so poor, or ever so 
much in need of the bequest, that tax 
must first be paid. But how was the case 
with the property left by the rich? He 
would state one case in illustration. The 
Duke of Sutherland died lately, and left to 
his family a property of 240,000J. a-year, 
and on this not one farthing duty was 
paid to the public. Was this fair, when 
compared with the tax which the poor 
man had to pay? He would say, if they 
wanted an additional tax, and he did not 
think they would, if the proper reductions 
were made, let them tax such properties 
as that which he had mentioned. Let 
them tax the property of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and others, who might have 
large property; let such property be taxed 
to its full value, and they would find ample 
means to make good any real loss to the 
revenue occasioned by the reduction of 
the Malt-tax. This, however, was not 
the wish of the land-owners, and it was 
proved in the case of Mr, Pitt. When 
that Minister proposed, in 1798, a tax on 
property, he brought in two bills; one of 
these taxed the property of large proprie- 
tors in the way he had stated; one of these, 
on the third reading, was carried by only 
the casting vote of the Speaker, and the 
next morning Mr. Pitt was informed, that 
if he persevered, he would lose the sup- 
port of the country gentlemen. Now, he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Robert Peel) whether he thought he 
could have any difficulty in making this 
reduction out of the expenditure, when he 
(Mr. Hume) had given to the right hon. 
Baronet four items amounting to nearly 
one million. In addition to this he pro- 
posed a reduction of ten per cent upon 
the collection of the revenues, which, 
coupled with the other savings he had 
pointed out, would leave such ample 
funds, that every man might, with a safe 
conscience, vote for the abolition of this 
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tax; and he pledged himself, that the 
public credit would stand higher in pro- 
portion as the ability of the people to pay 
the taxes was increased. The fewer the 
taxes, and the richer the people were, the 
greater their ability to pay taxes, and 
upon this he depended. The right hon. 
Baronet had ample means to meet the 
demands of the public creditor, and what 
he suggested as capable of being done 
was a similar reduction as the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, had 
effected in the naval department, should 
be made in those items of public expen- 
diture, which he (Mr. Hume) had twelve 
years ago recommended. On these grounds 
he should support the Motion, and he ap- 
pealed to those hon. Members, who usually 
thought with him; but who, on the present 
occasion, seemed to entertain the erroneous 
notion, that, in their endeavours to Repeal 
other taxes, the right hon, Baronet at the 
head of the Government, would go with 
them—he entreated his friends to repel 
this notion, and to join with him in the senti- 
ment, that the Malt-tax was a bad tax, 
and ought to be repealed, inasmuch as it 
fell upon that portion of the industry of 
the country which was least able to bear 
it. A more erroneous idea never pre- 
vailed, than that the Repeal of other taxes 
would be productive of equal relief; and 
those would not be the true friends of 
economy, nor doing that which was due 
from them to their constituents and to the 
country, who should join in the opposition 
to the Motion of the noble Marquess, the 
Member for the county of Buckingham, 
Mr. Pease was most anxious to state 
that he had enough of conscience not to 
consent to give away between 4,000,000/. 
and 5,000,000/. of taxation at the sacrifice 
ofrleaving the public creditor unprovided 
for. No just grounds had yet been shown 
for such a course, and his vote should be 
a decided negative to the Motion now 
before the House for the Repeal of so 
important a portion of the taxation of the 
country. When he looked to his consti- 
tuents, he found amongst them a body of 
men suffering the most poignant distress 
as agriculturists, but he was bound to 
believe, from all that he had learnt, that 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax would be to 
them of no service whatever. It was said 
that by the success of this Motion, a 
barrel of home-brewed beer would be 
found in every labourer’s dwelling ; but he 
begged to state that in his district the 
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labourers were not beer-drinkers, and yet 
a more happy, healthy, or better-looking 
class of men, he defied any hon. Member 
to produce. The Poor-laws had been the 
real bane of the population of this country. 
In the course of his canvass he had tra- 
velled a district of twenty miles by forty 
miles, and he had never even been asked 
to vote for the Repeal of the tax on Malt; 
and he felt a justification for the course 
he should this night follow, in the fact 
that its Repeal would not afford that kind 
of relief for which his constituents most 
anxiously looked. At the same time, he 
was willing to give up the Malt-duties in 
favour of a Property- -tax, considering, as 
he did, that the latter would more contri- 
bute to the happiness and welfare of the 
country. He had never been asked for a 
pledge on the hustings, and he was satis- 


fied he was consulting the best interests of 


the people, and the wishes of the majority 
of those who had sent him as their Repre- 
sentative in this House, by voting in the 
negative on the Motion under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Grote was only induced to rise on 


the present occasion, in consequence of 


having been alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir James Graham). 
That right hon. Gentleman had revived 
(in terms of which he did not now com- 
plain) some complimentary fancies, and 
announced to the House a few nights 
back by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
North Derbyshire. His hon. Friend had 
been pleased to connect his (Mr. Grote’s) 
name with a possible Ministry; he, how- 
ever, regretted such a fancy had ever been 
started, inasmuch as such a situation was 
as much above his ambition, as it would 
be foreign to his taste, his pursuits, and 
his interests. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir James Graham) had 
united his (Mr. Grote’s) name, as a Mem- 
ber of a Cabinet, with those of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, and of the hon. 
Member for Southwark, he must be al- 
lowed to state, that in his person such a 
Ministry would not be united upon the 
question of the Malt-tax. On that ques- 
tion, he held opinions very different from 
those entertained by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, so much so, that he should 
feel it his duty to vote against the Motion 
this night proposed by the noble Marquess. 
He had, in the last Parliament, given a 
similar vote, and he now saw no reason to 
alter the course he had before pursued. 
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He was at a loss to conceive how such a 
blow could be struck at the revenue as 
would follow the success of the Motion, 
without endangering the public credit. 
Even if so large an amount of revenue as 
that arising from the Malt-duties could be 
spared, that tax was not the first which he 
should choose for Repeal. On all points 
he considered the arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) 
to be unanswerable, and he rejoiced that 
the right hon. Gentleman had this evening 
dealt with, and dispersed so many of the 
agricultural fallacies so often put forth in 
this House. It was a mere deception to 
suppose that by the Repeal of the Malt- 
duties, the old custom of brewing in the 
farmers’ houses would be restored, and, 
much as he wished to sce that state of society 
which had passed away restored and se= 
cured, yet he entirely despaired of seeing 
it brought about by any legislative enact- 
ment. He was thankful to the House for 
affording him this opportunity of stating 
these few words, which he thought neces- 
sary in order to signify that on the present 
occasion at least he had not the good 
fortune to concur with the hon. Member 
for Middlesex; at the same time, he 
entirely and heartily acquiesced in many 
of the economical recommendations which 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had urged 
in the course of his speech, and he should 
give them his support whenever the hon. 
Member brought them forward in a sepa- 
rate and tangible shape. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood said, that one 
great principle connected with the Ques- 
tion, had been almost wholly lost sight of 
in the course of the discussion—he meant 
with reference to the time at which the 
noble Marquess had brought forward his 
Motion. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had said, 
that it was unreasonable and improper to 
move for the Repeal of a tax prior to the 
introduction of the Budget. He believed 
that what he (Mr. Fleetwood) was about 
to state, would be acknowledged to be a 
pure constitutional doctrine, when he said, 
that it was as much the duty of the Mem- 
bers of that House, being Representatives 
of the people, to declare to his Majesty's 
Ministers what individual taxes they wished 
to have repealed, as it was the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to bring 
forward his estimates of the current ex- 
penses of the year. If, as had been 
stated by the right hon, the President of 
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the Board of Trade, last year, with refer- 
ence to the measure introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
Repeal of the House-tax, it was not 
advantageous to the interests of the 
country to propose the Repeal of one tax 
at the time when another was about to be 
repealed, that was a conclusive argument, 
that the time for hon. Members to state 
what taxes ought, in their judgment, to 
be repealed, was before the Budget was 
brought forward. But in the debate 
which had taken place on this question, 
there had been so little attention paid to 
the principle, and so much vituperation 
had been cast by one side of the House 
upon another, that he wished to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the support which he was upon 
the present occasion receiving from those 
who differed from him on other questions. 
He believed that there were many who 
opposed the Government upon general 
subjects, but yet looked to its triumph 
on this occasion, with a hope that it would 
lead to the future rejection of the sup- 
porters of a Conservative Ministry. If 
the Members of that House, being chosen 
as the Representatives of the people, called 
for the Repeal of a tax, and if there were 
not sufficient revenue remaining to meet 
the expenditure of the country, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not respon- 
sible. The hon. Member was proceeding 
further to address the House, but the 
cries of ‘* Question” became so loud and 
general, that he resumed his scat. 

Sir Roger Greisley said, that having 
been made the object of personal attack 
by au hon. Member opposite, he trusted 
that he should be allowed to say one or 
two words. In the first place, he must 
say, that the attack which had been made 
upon him, came with a bad grace from 
those on the other side, who, having 
pledged themselves to support the propo- 
sition, that the late Speaker should again 
take the Chair of this House, and who 
admitted the fitness of that right hon. 
Gentleman for that office, had turned 
round to serve the views of a faction. He 
dismissed that subject. He could not in 
that House submit to the charge of incon- 
sistency, which had been raised by the 
hon. Member upon the terms of a speech 
which he (Sir Roger Greisley) had de- 
livered during the late election, without 
stating the grounds upon which he had 
resolved to alter his course. He felt it 
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incumbent upon him to give his vote 
against the Motion of the noble Marquess 
near him, because he held it to be the 
bounden duty of every true patriot, under 
the circumstances in which the country 
was at present placed, to consider, not the 
mere question of the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax, but the inevitable result which must 
follow the success of that Motion— 
namely, the dissolution of the present 
Government. It was on these grounds 
that he held it to be his present duty to 
alter the vote which he had intended to 
give, and to vote against the Motion of his 
noble Friend. He contended, that the 
suddenness and variety of the changes 
which had taken place in the political cir- 
cumstances of the country —circumstances 
which baffled the keenest foresight—jus- 
tified a man in voting to-day in a sense 
contrary to that in which he would vote 
to-morrow. He knew very well that in 
giving this vote, he should, to a consider- 
able degree and extent, offend those who 
had returned him on the present occasion, 
but he should be ashamed of himself if, 
for any personal object, he should violate 
his strict conscientious feelings. He 
should be ashamed of himself if, with a 
view to his own individual and personal 
interests, he should by his vote produce 
such a result as must inevitably ensue, if 
the Motion was carried-—namely, the 
turning out of the present Government, 
and installing in their places a democra- 
tical Administration, the object of whose 
dominion would be the establishment of 
Annual Parliaments, of Universal Suf- 
frage, Vote by Ballot, the secularization 
of Church-property, the separation of the 
Church from the State, the confiscation of 
private property, the destruction of the 
hereditary Peerage, national bankruptcy, 
and civil war. If the noble Marquess 
would consent to postpone his Motion 
until after he had given his Majesty’s 
Government a fair opportunity of pro- 
posing their measures of agricultural relief, 
he, for one, would support him on a future 
occasion. With regard to his constituents, 
all he had to say was, that he should put 
to them the question, whether they pre- 
ferred the loss of the present Government, 
or the Repeal of the Malt-tax, with the 
perfect confidence that they would tell him 
he had done his duty, that they had faith 
in the integrity of his motives, and ap- 
proved of the principles which he had 
professed, and they had believed. 
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Colonel Sibthorpe said, that it had been 
his intention, at first, to request the indul- 
gence of the House whilst he made a few 
remarks upon the important question under 
debate. He would now trespass on their 
attention only for one second, seeing that 
an Hon. Friend of his who resided in the 
same county with him had seconded the 
Motion of the noble Marquess. No one 
was more attached than he was to the 
prosperity of agriculture, since it was the 
source from which he drew every enjoy- 
ment in life. But feeling as he did in the 
present state of the affairs of the country, 
and seeing that the late Administration 
intended by no act of theirs to grant reltef 
to the agricultural interests, and believing 
that the right hon. Baronet, at the head of 
one of the most important branches of 
the Government, was disposed to give 
every relief to the agricultural interests 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
honour and dignity of the State, and 
thinking that the right hon, Baronet ought 
to have a fair trial-—taking all those cir- 


cumstancesintoconsideration,anddeeming | 


besides that the Motion of the noble 
Marquess was very premature he could 
not bring himself to vote in favour of it. 
He held in his hand several documents 
which the lateness of the hour prevented 
him from reading) to prove that the Repeal 
of the Malt-tax would not be of such very 
great benefit to the agriculturist. He hud 
heard many persons engaged in agriculture 
say both at their public meetings and in 
private, that the Repeal of the Malt-tax 
would not be of such benefit to the farmer 
and Jandowner as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Handley) had stated it would be, and 
those individuals dreaded that a Property- 
tax would lay a burthen tenfold greater 
upon them. For these reasons he would 
vote with the right hon. Baronet, and 
would continue to do so until that right 
hon. Gentleman proved himself unworthy 
of his support. 

Mr. Hodges on rising, was assailed with 
general cries of ‘* Divide.” He assured 
hon. Members, that it was always with 
very great unwillingness that he intruded 
on their attention. He never made long 
speeches; but if he were not allowed to 
offer a few observations in support of his 
vote on the present occasion, he should be 
obliged to move the adjournment of the 
House. Petitions had been intrusted to 
his care from every part of the county of 
Kent, praying for a Repeal of the Malt- 
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tax, so that it was impossible for him to 
give a silent vote on the present subject 
if he wished to do justice to those numerous 
petitioners. The thanks of that House, 
and of the country at large, were due to 
the noble Marquess for his manly and 
consistent conduct on this occasion. It 
was of some consideration that a man of 
the high rank of the noble Marquess 
should be seen standing by the pledges 
given to his constituents. The Resolution 
of the noble Marquess was judiciously 
shaped, since it announced the intention 
of the noble Marquess to bring in a Bill 
should the House accede to his Resolution, 
in which all the interests affected by that 
great measure would be properly secured. 
The petitions he had the honour to present 
were from every quarter of the county he 
represented; and why so? Because the 
people hoped to be able, and he re- 
membered the time when almost all the 
agricultural labourers in Keut were able, 
to brew their own beer. When he heard 
the right hon. Baronet, at the head of the 
Treasury Bench, andthe right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland, alluding to 
topics of alarm, he would ask them and 
the House, whether there was any more 
serious subject of alarm than that of alien- 
ating the affections and good feelings of 
the labouring classes from the landowners, 
which this tax certainly did? The Reso- 
lution of the noble Marquess went to 
revive the sympathy that formerly existed 
between the working classes and the higher 
portions of the community. When he 
said, that he was prepared to vote for a 
total Repeal of the Malt-tax, he begged 
to say, at the same time, that he was as 
sincere a friend to public credit as any man 
in or out of that House. He felt satisfied 
that any defalcation in the revenue caused 
by the passing of the Bill, introduced by the 
noble Marquess, would not be so great as 
not to be remedied by an increase in the 
amount of the consumption of other taxable 
commodities. Eventhoughthereshould be 
a new tax laid on, it would be one of very 
small amount. He exhorted county Mem- 
bers to remember the heart-rending scenes 
they had witnessed in their own counties ; 
to call to mind the distress of the agri- 
cultural labourers; to remember their 
promises on the hustings; but he feared 
that in the atmosphere they at present 
breathed, hon. Gentlemen were very 
apt to forget the distress they saw, and 
the promises they made elsewhere. He 
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trusted, however, that on the present 
occasion, they would bear them in mind, 
and satisfy the wishes of their constituents. 
He would give his most cordial support 
to the Motion of the noble Marquess. 
Mr. Hall Dare hoped he might be 
permitted for a short time to express his 
concurrence in the observations that fell 
from the hon. Member for Kent. It 
certainly was one of the worst features of 
the present time to see an alienation of 
the working classes taking place from 
persons who filled that rank of society held 
by the Members of that House, though 
he did not think that alienation was to be 
attributed to the cause assigned by 
the hon. Member. He believed, in his 
conscience, that that alienation was caused 
by the writings and speeches made by 
interested and ambitious persons both in 
that House and out of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Cambridge, 
and the hon. Member for Halifax, asked 
Gentlemen how they could recoucile them- 
selves to vote now in opposition to pledges 
given on the hustings. He begged leave, 
for one, to say, that the question did not 
apply to him, for when he was asked on 
the hustings to pledge himself to the Repeal 
of the Malt-tax, or to any other question, 
he always said, that he disdained making 
any pledge. With respect to his agri- 
cultural constituency he certainly did give, 
in various speeches made to them, not 
pledges, but reasons why he should vote 
for a Repeal of the Malt-tax. He was 
now bound to state the reasons why he 
came to a different conclusion. When 
he entered the House that day no 
one more sincerely believed than he did 
that the agricultural interests, and those 
of the lower classes generally, would be 
benefitted by a Repeal of the Malt-tax ; 
but the confidence he had in that opinion 
was much shaken by the arguments of his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel). He 
confessed, that even if that confidence had 
not been so shaken, he would voteas he now 
intended to do, for it was his opinion, 
that if the result of the vote of that night 
—if the Motion of the noble Marquess 
should be successful, and power pass from 
the hands of the right hon. Baronet and 
his colleagues into the hands of those 
Gentlemen designated by the hon. Member 
for Derby on a former night, the effect 
would be to strike at the root of public 
confidence, and, so far from improving the 
agricultural interests, it would place power 
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in the hands of those who by their speeches, 
in and out of that House, had shown 
themselves enemies to the great agri- 
cultural body. In the event of a loss of 
4,600,000/. to the public revenue, the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had shown no 
substitute, and the result must be, that 
Government would not have at their com- 
mand a sum sufficient to keep up the 
necessary establishments of the country, 
and pay the national creditor. 

Mr. Curteis, although not friendly to 
the present Ministry, would not violate, 
to turn them out, a thousandth part of 
the recorded pledge given by the hon. 

tember for Derby. He had _ presented 
numerous petitions from his constituents 
against the Malt-tax, and in no Question 
were they more deeply interested than 
in the present. Before he had a seat in 
Parliament he advocated a Repeal of that 
tax, therefore it could not be now a matter 
of surprise if he voted for the Motion of 
the noble Marquess. A substitute might 
be found for that tax by an equalisation 
of the Land-tax by which 3,000,0001. 
might be raised without increasing the 
latter tax, and those persons who now 
paid 4s, per acre Land-tax would then 
pay only 2s. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, that he would 
detain the House but a few moments, and 
he thought it but justice that hon. Mem- 
bers should be heard on a Question of 
such importance. He wished to state 
briefly why he should vote against the 
proposition of the noble Marquis. He was 
as anxious as any one in that House 
to give the agriculturists the relief they 
required, but he thought that the Motion 
of the noble Marquess was unseasonable, 
and that justice demanded, that they 
should wait until the right hon. Baronet 
placed his budget before Parliament, and 
made them acquainted with the measures 
of relief he had it in his power to give 
consistent with his duty as First Minister 
of the Crown, and consistent with the in- 
terests of the country generally. 

The Marquess of Chandos briefly re- 
plied. He regretted that so many hon. 
Members should have thought that his 
Motion was brought forward at an un- 
seasonable moment. Had he seen any 
cause to hope that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in laying 
before the House his budget, would pro- 
pose either a Repeal of a part or the 
whole of the Malt-tax he would not hav- 
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brought forward the present Motion. But, 
being convinced that it was not the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers to Re- 
peal either the whole or part of the 
tax it was his duty to bring forward the 
Motion now. If the Motion should be lost, 
at all events, the country would see that he 
had done his duty, and that no blame 
was to be attributed to him. The right 
hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had expressed some surprise at 
a statement of his, that the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax would cause a saving of nearly 
90/. annually to a farmer rating 200 acres 
of land. Now, since be made that state- 
ment, he had consulted with an individual 
who happened to be present at the debate, 
and who held a farm of the above extent 
of light barley land in the county of Buck- 
ingham, and the farmer confirmed the 
calculation he had made to the House, 
and, besides, bore him out in the assertion 
that relief from the county rates and other 
local burdens contemplated by the right 
hon. Baronet would not be to the same in- 
dividual a saving of more than 8Z. or 91. 
annually. He regretted that, whenever 
the Question of the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax was mooted, it should be met with a 


cry of ‘“* There must be a Property-tax if 


the other be taken off.” That was the 
case with every existing Ministry. The 


late Ministry said so when the Question of 


the Repeal of the Malt-tax was brought 
forward last year, and he was sorry to see 
the right hon. Baronet inclining to that 
opinion. He differed on that point in 
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safety and the security of the empire 
chiefly depended. 

The House divided on the Motion—~ 
Ayes 192—Noes 350—Majority 158. 

[We subjoin the lists which were pub- 
lished of the Division, but it must be ob- 
served that they, particularly the Ayes, 
are inaccurate. The number of names in 
the minority is not less than 236, while 
the number of Members who voted was 
only 192. It is supposed that the list of 
the Ayes was made up beforehand, more 
from supposition that the Members whose 
names are put down would vote for the 
Motion than from any record of their 





toto from the right hon. Baronet; but | 


when he saw the sense of the House 
against him there was but little use in his 
individual opinion. He must state that it 
was with deep regret he perceived the 


changes that had taken place on the | 


Question of the Malt-tax in the opinions 
of many hon. Members—and he ex- 
perienced great feelings of alarm lest the 
country should withdraw all confidence 
from public men. He could not refrain 
from stating to hon. Members, that if, on 
the hustings they held out promises to 
vote for a certain question, and then 
when in that House changed their votes 
upon that same question, he would not 
hide from them that he feared that the 
result of such inconsistent conduct would 
be, that the constituency of the coun- 
try would no longer place in their repre- 
sentatives that confidence which they 
ought to have in them, and in which the 
VOL. XXVI {sae 
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vote. } 


List of the Ayers. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Aglionby, H. A, 
Ainsworth, P, 
Alston, R. 

Anson, Sir G, 
Astley, Sir J. Bart, 
Attwood, T. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Bailey, J. 
Bainbridge, E. T, 
Barham, T. 
Barnard, F. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Berkeley, Hin. G. C, 
Benett, J. 
Biddulph, R. 

Bish, T. 
Blackburn, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, W. 

Blunt, Sir C. R, 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. J. 
Brady, D. C. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridgman, H. 


Brocklehurst, J. Junr. 


Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burdon, W. W. 
Burrell, Sir C. B. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Cave, O. 


Cavendish, Hon.C. C, 


Cayley, E. 8. 
Chandos, Marguis of 
Chetwynd, W. F. 
Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Cobbett, W. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Compton, H.C, 

2E 


Conyngham, Lord A. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Corbett, T. G. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawley, S. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Beauvoir, Sir J. E. 
Denison, W.J. 
Dennistoun, A. 

Dick, Q. 

Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dobbin, L. 

Don, O’Connor 
Dufheld, T. 

Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
Durham, Sir P. C. I. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Edwards, J. 

Etwa\l, Rh. 

Euston, Lord 

Evans, Col. de Lacy 
Evans, G. 

Ewart, W. 

Fancourt, C. St. John 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Ferguson, G. 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, F. W. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R.H. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Fleming, J. 

Foley, E. T. 

Folkes, Sir W.J.H.B. 
Forester, Hn.G.C. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gaskell, D. 

Geary, Sir W. R, P. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, R. 

Gore, W. O. 

Goring, H. D. 
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Grattan, H. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 


Hallyburton,Hn.D.G. 


Handley, Henry 
Hardy, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Hawkes, T. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Heathcote, J. 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Hector, UC. J. 
Heneage, FE. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hill, Sir R., Bart. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodges, J.T. 
Holland, Edward 
Hoskins, K. 
Hughes, W. H. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Iiurst, R. U1. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
King, E. B. 
Langton, G. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, D. 
Lister, E. C. 
Locke, W. 

Long, Walter 
M‘Cance, J. 
Maher, J. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, T. B. 
Maxwell, J. 
Miles, W. 
Milton, Viscount 
Moreton, Hon. A. H. 
Mostyn, Hon. E. L. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Nagle, Sir R. Bt. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A.C. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, R. 
Parrott, J. 


Pelham, Hon. C.A.W. 


Perrin, L 
Phillips, M. 
Pigot, R. 
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Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, ht. 
Poulter, J. 8. 
Power, J. 

Power, P. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Scourfield, W. I. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord _ 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Sinclair, G. 
Smith, Benjamin 
Spiers, G. 

Spiers, A. 

Spry, Sir T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, R. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, Il. W. 


Tennyson, Rt. Won.C. 


Thompson, P. B. 
Tollemache, A. G. 
Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townsend, Lord J. 
Tracy, C, H. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir R. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 

Tynte, C. J. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. Bart. 
Villiers, F. 

Vivian, J. E. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Weyland, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, S. 

Wigney, I. N. 
Wilkins, W. 
Wilks, J. 

Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 


Wilmot, Sir J. E., Bt. 


Wilson, H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
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Wodehouse, Hn. E. 
Wood, M. 
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Wyse, T. 

Yorke, E. T. 

Young, Sir W. L. 


List of the Noes. 


Adan, C. 

Agnew, Sir A. 
Alford, Lord 
Alsager, Captain 
Andover, Lord 
Arbuthnot, Hon, UH. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, H. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagot, Hon. W. 
Bailie, H. D. 
Baines, E. 
Balfour, T. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, T. 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, W. B. 
Baring, F. T. 
Baring, F. 

Baring, Rt. Hon. A. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Sir J. P. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. 
Bernal, R. 
Bethell, R. 

Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, J. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bonham, F. R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruen, Colonel 
Bruen, F. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, C. 

Burdett, Sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng Sir J. 
Caleraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir H. P. 
Campbell, J. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Carruthers, D. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cavendish, Hon. G.H. 
Chalmers, P. 


Chaplin, T. 
Chapman, A. 
Charlton, E. L. 
Chatterton, Colonel 
Chichester, A. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Churchill, Lord C. 
Clay, W. 

Clements, Viscount 
Clerk, Sir G, 

Clive, E. B. 

Clive, Viscount 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. 
Collier, John 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cooper, EF. J. 
Coote, Sir C. H., Bart. 
Copeland, W. T. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Cowper, Hon. W. F, 
Crawford, W. 
Crewe, Sir G., Bart. 
Cripps, J. 
Crompton, S. 
D’Albiac, Sir C. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Damer, D. 

Dare, R. W.H. 
Davenport, J. 
Denison, J. E. 
Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R. 8. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, Hon, T. 
Dunlop, C. 

Fast, J. B. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. de M. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
F|phinstone, H. 
Entwistle, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fector, J. M. 
Fergus, J. 
Fergusson, Rt-Hn.R.C. 
Ferguson, R. 
Fielden, W. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Finch, G. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, Lord 
Forbes, W. 

Forster, C. 8S. 
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Fort, J. 

Fox, C. R. 
Fremantle, Sir T. F. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goodricke, F. L. H. 
Gordon, W. 


Goulburn, Rt. In. HH. 
Graham, Sir J. R. G. 


Grant, Hon. F. W 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Grattan, J. 

Greene, T. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Greville, Sir C. J. 
Grey, Sir G. Bt. 


Grimston, Hon. FE. H. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grote, G. 

Halford, H. 

Halse, J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 


Hanmer, Sir J., Bart. 


Hanmer, H. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hardinge, Sir HH. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir J., Bart. 
Hayes, Sir E. 8., B. 
Hawes, B. 

Herbert, Ilon. S. 
Heron, Sir R. 


Herries, Rt. Hn. J.C. 


Hill, Lord A. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, Hon. J. 
Hope, H. 'T. 
Houldsworth, T. 


Howard, Hn. E.G.G. 


Howard, P. LH. 
Howard, R. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hoy, J. B. 

Hutt, W. 


Inglis, Sir R. H., Bart. 


Irton, S. 

Jackson, J. D. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Johnstone, J. T. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnston, A. 
Jones, T. 

Jones, W. 
Kavanagh, T. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Kelly, é 

Ker, D. 

Kerrison, Sir E, 
Kerry, Earl of 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knox, Hon, J. 
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Labouchere, H., 
Lambton, HH. 
Lawson, A. 

Lee, J. L. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lefroy, Rt. Hn, T. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lennox, Lord J. G. 
Lewis, W. 
Leycester, J. 
Lincoln, Earl of 


Littleton, Rt. Un. EJ. 


Lock, J. 

Lowther, Lord 
Lowther, Hn. H. C. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, Eb. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 


Lygon, Hn. Col. T.B. 


Mackenzie, A. J. S. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Cleod, R. 

M ‘Taggart, J. 
Mahon, Lord 
Manners, Lord R. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 

Mathew, Captain 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, Henry 
Miles, P. J. 

Miller, W. H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Mordaunt, Sir J., Bt. 


Morgan, C. M. R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O., Bart. 
Murray, J. A. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, Joseph 
Nicholl, J. 

Noel, Sir G. 
Norreys, Lord 
Oliphant, L. 


O'Neill, Hu. J. R.A. 


Ord, W. Hi. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, J. 

Owen, Sir J. Bart. 
Parnell, Sir H. Bt. 
Parker, J. 

Parry, Colonel 
Patten, J. W. 
Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, Sir R. Bart., 
Peel, Rt. Hn. W. Y. 
Peel, Colonel 

Peel, E. 

Pelham, J. C. 
Pemberton, T. 
Penruddocke, J. EH. 
Perceval, Colonel 


Phillipps, C. M. 
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Phillips, G. 
Pinney, W. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Viscount 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, W. E. 
Praed, W. M, 
Praed, J. B. 
Price, S. G. 

Price, R. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pringle, A. 
Pryme, G. 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, Sir W., Bt. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, Rt. Ilon. T. 8. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ross, C. 

Rundell, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord W. 
Russell, C. 

Ryle, J. 
Saunderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Hn. R. C. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, A. 

Smith. R. V. 
Smith, R.S 


Smyth, Sir G. H. Bart. 
Somerset, Ld.C. H.G. 
Somerset, Ld. R. E.H. 


Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 

Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 

Stewart, Sir M.S. 
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Stewart, P. M. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord J. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Tennant, J. EF. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, W. 
Thomson, Rt. Hn.C.P. 
Thornley, T. 

Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, Ion. A. 
Turner, T. F. 

Twiss, H. 

Vaughan, Sir R.W. 
Verner, W. 

Verney, Sir H., Bart. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, Hn. T. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, C. C. 

Vivian, J. H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Watker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 

Welby, G. E. 
Wemyss, J. 
Westenra, Hon. Hf. R. 
Westenra, Hon. J. C. 
Wilbraham, Hn. R. 
Wilde, Mr. Serj. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, T. 

Wood, C. 

Worcester, Marq. of 
Wortley, Hn. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynn, Rt. Hn. C. W. 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS. 


Clerk, Sir G. 


Wood, Mr. C. 


PAIRED OFF. 


FOR. 
Seale, Lieut.-Colonel 
Roche, D. 
Methuen, P. 


AGAINST. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Hobhouse Sir J. 


OO PLOL EPIL LDP me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1835. 


MinvutTEs.] Bills, Read a second time :=—Chester Criminals 


Execution. 


Petitions presented. By the Earl of Murcrave, from 
towns in Yorkshire, against a too rigid enforcement of 
the Factory Act.—-By the Duke of RicHMoND, from 
Places in Yorkshire, complaining of Agricultural Distress. 
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East India Company’s 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1835. 


Mrinutes.] New Writ ordered. A new Writ was ordered 
to be issued for the Election of a Member to serve for the 
University of Cambridge in the room of Sir CHARLES 
MANNERS SuTTON called to the Upper House. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Transfer of Aids and Exchequer 
Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Mr, Srncriatr, from Corgach and 
Berriedale, for Extended Accommodation for the Church 
of Scotland.—By an Hon. Member, from Northchurch, 
for the Repeal of the Malt-Duty. 


East Inpta Company’s Maritime 
Orricers.] Mr. Robinson rose to present 
a Petition from certain Maritime Officers 
of the East India Company, who were ex- 
cluded from the compensation granted by 
the Act 3 and 4 of William IV., cap. 85. 
He begged to call the attention of the 
House to the Act passed last Session, 
which was commonly called the East 
India Act. In it there was intro- 
duced a clause’ enabling the East 
India Company to grant Compensations to 
Officers for the loss they sustained by the 
cessation of the trading privileges of the 
Company. The Act did not determine 
the precise rule by which compensation 
was to be granted, but it left it in the 
power of the East India Company to deal 
as they thought proper with their own ser- 
vants in matters of compensation. But 
while Parliament gave to the East India 
Company the power of apportioning the 
compensation which was to be given to 
the individuals engaged in their service, 
it reserved to itself the right of revising, 
and, if necessary, reconsidering, any scale 
of remuneration which the Board of Di- 
rectors might make, which he thought 
must be apparent to every one who read 
the seventh section of the East India 
Company’s Act, passed in the last Ses- 
sion. After reciting the nature of this 
compens> the Clause went on to say, 
“ Provided ways that no such compen- 
sation, superannuation, or allowance what- 
soever shall be granted until two months 
after the particulars of such compensation, 
superannuation, or allowance shall have 
been laid before the two Houses of Par- 
liament.” Such was the language of the 
Act, and he would therefore ask every 
hon. Member who listened to him whether 
any scale the Directors, even with the 
sanction of the Board of Control, might 
think fit to make, could be considered as 
final and conclusive? If it were, what 


was the object in providing that it should 
be laid before Parliament, or could any 
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man doubt that sucha provision as the one 
to which he had alluded was inserted for 
the express purpose of enabling that House 
to see that justice was done to the parties 
entitled to the benefit of thelaw? Under 
the Clause to which he had referred it was, 
in his opinion, clear that Parliament had 
the power of sending this scale back to 
the Directors for revision and reconsidera- 
tion, and this being also the impression of 
the Gentlemen from whom the petition 
proceeded, they had, when refused redress 
elsewhere, determined on having their 
case brought before that House. From 
the statement of the petition it appeared 
that the East India Company had formed 
a most unjust and arbitrary rule with re- 
spect to the manner in which they awarded 
compensation to the Officers of their Mari- 
time service. They drew a line of demar- 
cation by which every Officer who had 
been on shore, no matter from what cause, 
prior to the 28th of August, 1828, and 
had not been afloat subsequently, was al- 
together excluded from receiving any com- 
pensation under this Act, but by what 
authority such an arbitrary line was drawn 
he was wholly at a loss to conjecture.— 
This rule, however, had inflicted great 
hardship on a number of highly meritorious 
individuals, and from what he knew of 
them he must say that their exclusion was 
alike injurious to the feelings of honour- 
able men and unjust as far as principle 
was concerned. Before such a rule could 
be applied it should be shown that these 
individuals had actually quitted the ser- 
vice; but if an Officer had not quitted the 
service surely it was going a little too far 
to say, that because he had not been 
afloat within the time specified, he was, 
therefore, to be deprived of his right to 
compensation, and that too, although his 
remaining on shore was no fault of his 
own, but arose out of circumstances over 
which he could have no control? for in- 
stance, ill health, the loss of his ship, or a 
preference given to another Officer. Now 
he did not think that there was any per- 
son in that House who would be prepared 
to defend such a ruleas this. The rule 
he was prepared to assert was a bad one, 
and he would lay it down as a proposition 
that the non-employment for five years 
of men who had devoted their lives to the 
service of the Company never could have 
been intended by the Legislature to operate 
in such a way as to exclude them from 
that fair compensation to which they were 
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entitled. He found on looking over the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Board 
of Directors that a much wider space was 
originally intended to be taken as the cri- 
terion for awarding compensation. It was 
originally proposed, that if an Officer had 
not been afloat for ten years prior to the 
passing of the Act, he ought to be excluded 
from receiving compensation; and had 
that course been taken, he verily believed 
that not one of those petitioners would 
have been passed over. 
duty nor inclination to complain either of 


the East India Directors or the Board of 


Control; but it was his province to show 
that the gentlemen whom this arbitrary 
rule had excluded, had as strong, if not in 
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mother country; and, thetcfore, these 
petitioners had strong cla).s upon the 


| Company, both on public ai commercial 


| grounds. 


It was neither his | 


many instances much stronger, claims to | 
compensation than a great many of the 


Officers who had been included in the ar- 
rangement. He was fully satisfied, from 
what he knew and had heard of the ser- 
vices of the meritorious individuals, on 
whose behalf he appeared, that they were 
entitled to the relief which they now 
sought at the hands of that House; but, 
although such was his conviction, he hardly 
knew what course to pursue in order to 
obtain for them redress. He might, per- 
haps, be at liberty to move that the scale 
should be sent back to the Directors for 
revision, or that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of that House ; but, 
before he took any step upon the subject 
he wished to have the opinion of more ex- 
perienced persons than himself; and the 
discussion which was likely to ensue on 


the present occasion would, he anticipated, | 


furnish him with all the information in this 
respect which he required. All he now 
proposed doing was, to have the petition 
placed upon the ‘Fable of that House ; but 
unless he heard some suggestion from an 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, who 
was officialiy connected with the Board 
of Control, from which he couid infer 


It was clearly the object of 
Parliament that such services should be 
rewarded as they deserved to be, and the 
East India Directors were not warranted 
in adopting a rule that amounted almost 
to a denial of justice. He could cite many 
instances in which persons, less deserving, 
had been declared entitled to compensa- 
tion; but he would not, because he felt 
assured that there was every inclination on 
the part of that House to see that justice 
was done to these parties. It might, how- 
ever, be said that Parliament had vo 
power to interfere with the decision of the 
Board of Control; but if that were so, 
why was the clause that no scale should be 
finally adopted until it had been laid for a 
given time upon the Table of that House 
introduced into the Act? The right of 
that House tointerfere was incontrovertible, 
and he could not see why ‘e claims of 
the maritime servants of Company 
should not be as strong as tose of the ci- 
vil and military servants, when the mari- 
time service was coeval with the Company 
itself. All these petitioners, it should be 
borne in mind, had entered the service in 


early life, and had pursued it for many 


years as their profession ; and, that being 
the case, had they not a right to say, that 
any rule was unjust which went to deprive 
one-filth of the whole number of the offi- 


| cers employed in the Company’s navy of 
| any remuneration for the loss of their pro- 


fession? Without intending anything 
like disparagement, he must say, that the 
merits of the officers who were thus 
left unprovided for, were, at all events, 


/equal to those of their more fortunate 
brethren; and by the great measure con- 


that there was no indisposition on the | 


part of that Board to entertain the case of 


these petitioners, he certainly should feel 
it his duty to bring the subject forward in 
another shape on some future day. By 
the rule to which he had alluded no less 
than 100 officers were excluded from all 
hope of compensation, although many of 
them had spent fifty years in the service. 
Most, if not all of them, had participated 
in those brilliant exploits which had ren- 
dered the navy of the Company se- 
cond only to the naval service of the 





summated last year, it could not have been 
intended that mere youngsters should re- 
ceive compensation, while men who had 
served for a period of fifty years were de- 
nied it. But he would not believe that 
the House would give its sanction to such 
a proceeding. He could assure hon. 
Members that it was not until those Gen- 
tlemen had exhausted all other means of 
obtaining redress that they determined on 
seeking relief of that House. It was im- 
possible that the rule to which he had re- 
ferred could be final; and this, be thought, 
might be inferred from a letter which Lord 
Ellenborough, the President of the Board 
of Control, had lately written to the pe- 
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titioners, in reply to an application which 


East India Companys 


they had made to him. In that letter the 
noble Lord said, that the plan or scale of 
compensation which had been adopted ap- 
peared to him to be as binding as the law 
itself, and that no power but that of Par- 
liament could alter or modify it. That 
was, in fact, an admission that Parliament 
had such a power, in which opinion he 
(Mr. Robinson) entirely concurred, In- 
deed, the matter was incapable of a 
doubt. The petitioners, he could assure 
the House, were not actuated by any 
feelings of jealousy against their more 
fortunate brother officers. They utterly 
disclaimed anything of the kind; and all 
they asked for was to have justice done to 
them without wishing in any way to pre- 
judice any other party. He hoped their 
claims would receive the favourable at- 
tention of that House; and, as there was 
no limit to the sum out of which the com- 
pensation was to come, he could see no 
reason why these petitioners should not 
now be included in the arrangement, It 
was thought originally that a million of 
money would be required to cover the en- 
gagements of the Company with their ser- 
vants ; but, as less than half that amount 
had been found sufficient for the purpose 
of awarding them the necessary compen- 
sation, there would be no occasion to dis- 
turb the present scale, even if these peti- 
tioners were included in it, as the addition 
would not exceed from 100,000/. to 
120,000/. He trusted that the Board of 
Control would reconsider this matter; 
but if they did not, all he could say was, 
that he should take an early opportunity 
of bringing the subject forward again. He 
should then probably move to have it re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to say, 
whether the rule established by the Di- 
rectors was conformable, or at variance, 
with the spirit of the Act. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then read the prayer of the peti- 
tion, and moved for leave to bring it up. 

Mr. Cayley supported the petition, and 
said, that if the petitioners were really en- 
titled to compensation, they ought to re- 
ceive it, especially if their services were 
long and meritorious, 

Mr. Praed admitted, that the question 
deserved serious attention, and that the 
petitioners were highly meritorious indivi- 
duals. The hon. Member was mistaken 


if he supposed that the India Board had 
had any share in fixing or sanctioning the 
tule laid down by the Directors of the 
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East India Company; he was mistaken, 
also, in representing that a wider line had 
once been contemplated by that body ; on 
the contrary, the proposition was once en- 
tertained by them, that no officer should 
receive compensation who had not been 
on board within the last three years and a 
half. The fact was, that compensation 
had been granted by the Act, not for past 
services, but for prospective losses, on the 
supposition that the claimants would have 
continued employed, but for the passing 
of the Act. Past services he hoped had 
been duly remunerated by the pay the of- 
ficers had received while performing those 
services. It ought to be recollected, also, 
that the officers of ships chartered by the 
East-India Company were not selected by 
that body, but by the owners, so that, un- 
der no circumstances, could they have any 
just right to compensation. ‘The case of 
the civil servants of the Company was 
widely different, as they were entitled to 
retired allowances after a certain period. 
He trusted that the distinguished abilities 
of the petitioners would render the loss of 
which they spoke less serious than they 
anticipated. 

Mr. Clay would instance a case of 
severe grievance under the present regula- 
tion. A very deserving and highly-meri- 
torious officer, who had served for nine- 
teen years in the maritime service of the 
Company, happened to be for the last six 
years out of employment; and, in conse- 
quence of the late regulation, by the mere 
accident of losing one year in the period 
so arbitrarily provided, he, together with a 
large family, had been deprived of all allow- 
ance, notwithstanding his long previous 
servitude. 

Mr. Hume begged to direct the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the 
situation in which the House was placed. 
The Question was whether the House, in 
the discretionary power which the House 
had granted to the Board of Directors to 
make compensation to persons claiming 
for injury done to them by the Act of 
last Session, had reserved to itself a power 
to alter or rescind the regulations made 
by the Board? The Question was an 
important one, and he thought ought to 
be allowed to stand over until that day 
week, when the House would be better 
prepared to take it up. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
gretted that the discussion had been pros 














tracted so long in the absence of the late 
President of the Board of Control, and 
of the hon. and learned Member for Kirk- 
cudbright (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson), who, 
in all probability, could have stated to 
the House the principles on which the 
Board of Directors had acted in awarding 
the compensations, while the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control would 
have been enabled to explain the ground 
on which he was induced to confirm the 
order. He could also have stated the pre- 
cise object of the words to which reference 
had been made. He confessed he did not 
know what was the object of laying on 


the Table the award of the Court of! 
Directors, and afterwards inserting those | 


words in the Act, if it had been intended 
to reserve to Parliament the power of re- 
viving and revising all these questions. 
He certainly thought that Parliament had 
intrusted to the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control the joint authority of 
making this arrangement, and, in_ his 
opinion, it ought to be a very strong case 
indeed, to induce Parliament to set their 
judgment aside, and admit new claims to 
compensation. Hon. Members of that 
House very often laid down the strictest 
principles of economy, but when private 
claims were to be considered, they at once 
set aside their own opinions, and thus 
gave the country some ground for sup- 
posing, that when party questions were 
agitated, they were extremely anxious to 
enforce economy, but merely for the pur- 
pose of annoying or prejudicing the Go- 
vernment. Every Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that private applications had been 
made to him on this subject. He was 
quite satisfied that no body in existence 
was so liberal as the House of Commons 
when there was no party question at stake. 
Why, there was scarcely a case which the 
late Government had decided on, which 
he had not been called upon to review 
since he entered office. It had been re- 
presented to him again and again, ‘‘ Here 
is an act of injustice; now is the oppor- 
tunity, set it right.” The principle on 
which he had acted was this—“T he decision 
was given by a competent authority. I do 
not believe they intended to do injustice ; 
there must be an end to litigation on 
these points; and the time of the public 
departments would be wholly and entirely 
consumed in revising the acts of their 
predecessors, if the presumption were not 
to be adopted that justice has been done,” 
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He had refused, in every case, to re-open 
claims to compensation which had been 
settled by the late Government; and, on 
the same ground, he would advise 
the House—having given the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control au- 
thority to award these compensations—to 
presume that they had acted honestly, 
and not (without a very strong case) to 
discourage the public departments in their 
attempts to enforce economy, by opposing 
their proceedings, and showing them that 
they had not acted in accordance with 
the sense of the House of Commons, if 
they had adhered to the strictest princi- 
ples of economy. 

Mr. Robinson would not disturb the 
awards of the Directors, except in cases 
where suflicient ground was given for so 
doing. He did not wish to trespass on 
the patience of the House. He had given 
notice of his intention to the late President 
‘of the Board of Control, and also to the 
|hon. and learned Member for Kirkeud- 
bright, who concurred with him in think- 
ing that the cases were open for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell insisted that the dis- 
tinction drawn with regard to the com- 
pensation was both arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. The Directors’ reading of the 
words, ‘* now, or heretofore,” in the Act 
was curious indeed. This wording they, 
by a menstrous construction, made to 
signify ‘* since the Ist of August, 1828.” 
There was no reason whatsoever for this 
arbitrary selection, 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Proposep New WRIT FoR THE NORTH 
Division or NovrrnGuamsuire.|] Mr, 
Vernon rose to move that the Speaker 
should direct a new Writ to issue for 
the North Division of the County of 
Nottingham, in the room of Lord Lumley, 
now Earl of Scarborough. The circum. 
stances under which he submitted the 
Motion to the House, were unusual, but 
by no means unprecedented, and he be- 
lieved that, in the course he was about to 
pursue, he should follow strictly what had 
been the ordinary practice in similar cases. 
Lord Lumley, now Earl of Scarborough 
| by descent, his father having recently 
'died, had not yet received the writ of 
/'summons to take his seat in the House 
;of Peers. In Hatsell, a conversation 
| was recorded, which took place between 
i Mr, Speaker Onslow and Lord Egmont, 
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upon the occasion of the latter, on the 
20th of May, 1760, applying to the 
Speaker “ before the House sat, to ac- 
quaint him, that he intended to move the 
House for a new writ for the county of 
Kent, in the room of Mr. Watson, who 
was made a Peer. Mr. Onslow told him, 
that the form of his Motion must be ‘in 
the room of Lewis Monson Watson, Esq., 
called up to the House of Peers,’ and 
that the House received the Motion, upon 
the authority of the hon. Member who 
made it. Lord Egmont said, that Mr. 
Watson had kissed the King’s hand, and 
he supposed that was sufficient. * * * * 
Mr. Onslow said, it was therefore Lord 
Egmont’s duty to consider, whether he 
would take upon himself to inform the 
House that Mr. Watson was called up to 
the House of Peers, and to assist him in 
that determination, he would acquaint his 
Lordship with some points to ground his 
judgment upon. A person becomes a Peer 
either by descent or by creation. When 
by the former, the instant the ancestor 
dies, the heir becomes a Peer, and his seat 
in the House of Commoas is immediately 
vacant, and there is no necessity to wait 
for the issuing of the writ to call such heir 
to the House of Peers, for it is only a writ 
of summons to attend his service there, 
and without it, or though he should never 
take his seat there, he is, to all intents 
and purposes, whatsoever, a Peer of the 
realm. And if, in some particular case, 
or to answer any particular purpose, this 
writ of summons should be delayed to be 
issued, the House of Commons would, 
nevertheless consider his seat amongst 
them as vacated, and would order a new 
writ. In the case of the late Lord Carlisle, 
when upon the death of his father a new 
writ was moved, the Speaker said he had 
asked the mover of it whether the writ of 
summons had been issued, but that this 
proceeded merely from curiosity, his seat 
m the House of Commons being vacant, 
whether it had issued or not.” The House 
would perceive from this extract, that Mr. 
Onslow was decidedly of opinion that it 
was not necessary to wait for the issuing 
of the writ of summons, before a new writ 
could be moved for. Whether the present 
Speaker was disposed to exercise the same 
species of curiosity as his predecessor, he 
knew not, but, at all events, he would in- 
form the House, that the Earl of Scar- 
borough had authorized him to move for 
the new writ, he having applied for the 
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writ of summons ten days ago, but in 
consequence of his father not having taken 
his seat in the House of Lords, there was 
some difficulty in proving his succession, 
and therefore the writ of summons had not 
been issued. He might, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to call the attention of the House 
to another precedent, which he found in 
the note to the text in Hatsell, which he 
had just read to the House. It was as 
follows:—* On the 10th of January, 1811, 
a motion was made for a new writ in the 
room of Lord Viscount Dursley, now Lord 
Berkeley, and the House granted it, 
although the mover declined to allege 
that he was called up to the House of 
Peers, upon a distinction between the 
case of an heir-apparent (like this case) 
and the case of collateral descent like 
General Bertie’s.” He thought that seats 
in that House ought not to depend upon 
circumstances which might prevent an in- 
dividual from taking his seat in the other 
House of Parliament, and that a consti- 
tuency should not be deprived of its Re- 
presentative by circumstances so entirely 
collateral as those which operated in the 
present case. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving that ‘ the Speaker 
should issue a new writ for the North 
Division of the County of Nottingham, in 
the room of Lord Lumley, now a Peer of 
the United Kingdom.” 

The Speaker, after baving heard the 
statement made by the hon. Member, and 
the Motion which he had submitted to the 
House, felt himself called on to declare, 
that in his opinion, it would be highly in- 
expedient for the House to direct that the 
writ should be issued. The only safe and 
certain evidence on which the House could 
act was, that a Member had received his 
writ of summons, and had been called up 
to the House of Peers. If there were any 
doubt as to the fact of a Member of this 
House being entitled to be a Peer, that 
was a question which the House could 
not decide, and therefore the safest course 
was to act only when the Member had re- 
ceived his writ of summons. What oc- 
curred in the case of Lord Dursley, to 
which the hon. Member alluded, was, as 
it appeared to him, only an additional 
reason for adopting the course which he 
had ventured to recommend, and ought to 
make the House exceedingly cautious of 
acting on any other than the most conclu- 
sive evidence, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
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that the view which the Speaker took of | privileges of a Member of the House of 
the question, was conformable to the dic- | Commons. 
tates of both justice and common sense.| Mr. Wynn said, he divided in the 
The House would do well to act upon the | minority on the question of issuing the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinion, and ab- | writ for the election of a new Member in 
stain from issuing the writ for the election | Lord Dursley’s case. The House of Lords 
of a new Member, until they ascertained | afterwards rejected his claim to the Peerage 
that the writ of summons had been issued. | and he (Mr. Wynn) had no donbt that the 
It would not be right for the House, in the | issuing of the writ for the Election of a 
present state of its information upon the | Member having been founded on false 
question, to subject a county to the incon- | representations was altogether void. The 
venience of a new election. There was | House would do well to avoid the possi- 
another point of view in which the ques- bility of such an occurrence happening 
tion ought to be considered. Suppose, in | again. 
the case of acontested Peerage,the House} Dr, Lushington concurred in the objec- 
of Commons should issue a new writ, on | tions which had been taken to the Motion. 
the allegation that one of its Members had | To issue a new writ on the allegation that 
succeeded to the title, would not that be | a Member was a Peer, before he had been 
prejudicial to the interest of his opponent? | so declared by the Lords, would be pre- 
If the party should not, after all, establish | judging the judgment of that assembly. No 
his claim, he would have been deprived of | inconvenience could possibly arise from 
his seat in that House. | delaying the issue of the writ, whilst a 
Mr. Vernon said, that with reference to} contrary course might be attended with 
what had just fallen from the right hon. | ereat danger. Under these circumstances 
Baronet, it appeared to him, that if a| there was no safety except in adhering 
Member voluntarily vacated his seat, he | rigidly to the rule laid down by the chair. 
could have nothing to complain of, even Lord John Russell regretted, that the 
though he should fail to establish his title | Question had been brought before the 
to a Peerage. The doctrine of the right | House without notice. He would vote 
hon. Baronet might, in practice, operate | against the Motion, on the ground that 
unjustly upon a constituency. The late | there was no imperious necessity for issuing 
Earl of Scarborough never would take his | the writ at the present moment. If cir- 
seat in the House of Lords, and, therefore, | cumstances should arise to alter the state 
if he had been a Member of the House of | of the case, he should feel himself at 
Commons at the time he succeeded to the | liberty to change his opinion. 
title, the county of Nottingham might} Motion withdrawn. 
practically have been without a Represent- 
ative for many years. With respect tothe| Bustnrssor run Hovsr— AdjourNep 
Motion, he certainly would not press it,| Denare.] The Order of the Day was read 
since the Speaker's opinion was against | for the adjourned debate on the Motion, 
him. | that no new business be commenced after 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would | 11 o'clock. 





be sorry to have it understood that he had 
laid down any fixed rule in a matter with 
respect to which he had never heard a 
word before that moment, He was indeed 
sorry to be forced to come to a decision on 
a question of so much importance without 
previous notice. It did, however, appear 
to him that it would establish a most im- 
proper precedent if the House should con- 
sent to the present Motion. Suppose the 
noble Lord should fail to establish his 
claim, would it be proper in the mean 
time to deprive him of his seat, and the 
county of Nottingham of its right to his 
services? He apprehended that, until the 
writ of summons should be issued, the no- 
ble Lord would be entitled to exercise the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer put it 
to the hon. Member for Liverpool, (Mr. 
, Ewart), whether it would not be better to 
reserve to the House on each evening a 
| discretionary power of determining as to 
the importance of attending to the busi- 
ness whieh they had before them, rather 
than fetter themselves by a general resolu- 
tion like that now proposed. There were 
{some matters, forinstance, which he (Sir 
| R. Peel) thought should not be brought on 
‘later than ten o’clock. On the other 
hand, and especially towards the close of 
the Session, there were very necessary 
forms to be gone through, upon which 
there could be no doubt of the sentiments 
| of the House; such as the third readings 
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of Bills, to which the House had already 
consented, which he thought would be 
very inconvenient to postpone, and which 
very often must be postponed if this Motion 
were agreed to. Ifthe House were fit to 
legislate at all, it surely might at all times 
determine at what hours it would be 
proper to doso, If this resolution were 
agreed to by the House, it would imply 
a diffidence of their own discretion which 
was not at all called for. 

Mr. George Young said, that on this 
subject he did feel great diffidence of 
trusting to the discretion of the House. 
He would ask, whether it was decent that 
after midnight, a score of important Acts 
should be passed through different stages, 
as he, during his own experience had seen 
take place. It was this course of proceed- 
ing which brought discredit upon the 
Legislature, and created much mischief 
and confusion in the administration of the 
law. Much of the business of the House 
consisted in repairing the errors into which 
they had fallen in this way. Asa man of 
business, he knew that when Gentlemen 
had unlimited time to do any business in, 
much of that time was occupied very un- 
profitably ; and he was inclined to think 
that if the House of Commons were in 
some measure limited in their hours, they 
would get through more business than they 
did at present, and that some hon. Gen- 
tlemen, in consideration of the important 
business that was to be done, would oc- 
cupy less time in long speeches and use- 
less discussions. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he had seen 
most important questions brought on in 
that House after twelve o’clock at night, 
ay, after one and two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He had seen Bills going through 
their second readings on such occasions, 
especially Bills relating to Scotland, He 
did not think that such a general rule as 
that proposed by the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth would be practicable, but he 
questioned, whether a regulation might not 
be adopted by which it should be laid 
down as arule that the important stages of 
Bills should not be brought on after a 
certain hour. 

Lord John Russell feared that if they 
were to lay down a general rule of the 
kind proposed it would not conduce to the 
convenience of the House, nor to the 
furtherance of public business, Never- 


Business of the House— 


theless, he thought some course might be 


adopted to remedy the evil which un- 
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doubtedly existed at present. For instance» 
if before going into the first Order of 
the Day all the Orders of the Day should 
be read over, and their respective advo- 
cates called upon to declare whether they 
intended to proceed with them or not, 
Members who had proposed to themselves 
to take part in them would know whether 
and when they would be likely to be wanted. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he conceived 
it to be absolutely impracticable to limit 
the time in which the House would find it 
possible to get through the business of the 
Session. ‘The business ought to be done, 
however, and they must have suflicient 
time to do it in, either by beginning at 
an earlier hour in the day, or by encroach- 
ing upon the hours of the night. 

Mr. Hume thought, the House ought 
to come to some conclusion on the subject ; 
it was improper to do important business 
of such unseasonable hours as one and 
two o’clock in the morning. It frequently 
happened that Members, exhausted by 
the business of the day, were obliged to 
leave the House, and, in their absence, 
measures in which they were deeply in- 
terested, were carried. He admitted that 
every plan of arrangement was full of 
great difficulties, but any plan was better 
than the plan now acted on. He would 
rather meet at ten in the morning than 
continue after twelve at night. If the 
present system was persevered in there 
would be an accumulation of Bills which 
must be disposed of at alate hour, in a 
thin House. 

Colonel Sibthorpe agreed with the hon. 
Member opposite that business should be 
well done; but when the time of the 
House was wasted by long and often idle 
discussion, they should not get over im- 
portant Bills on the ground that the time 
for their consideration was too late. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
always understood the rule to be, that the 
paper having been gone through, no new 
business could be brought forward, and 
that those names in the printed paper 
should have priority over other business ; 
and he thought it would be better to ad- 
here to this rule. No Motion of form 
ought to interfere. He would ask, whether 
it was not the general sense of the House 
that the Speaker should proceed with the 
notices and Orders of the Day in the 
succession in which they stood, it being 
settled that no person should interpose any 
Motion ? 
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Mr. Hume thought, the Motions and 
Orders should be regularly set down; that 
the Motions should come first, and the 
Orders follow. 

Mr, Ewart said, if they stopped at a 
certain hour they must begin earlier. When 
the Debates were carried on by day they 
were shorter and more effective, and more 
business was done. He had no objection, 
if the House pleased, to change the hour 
from eleven to twelve. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the Motions 
represented as matters of form were often 
of a substantive nature. Bills relating to 
eapital felonies were often considered as 
matters of form after midnight. In 1792, 
= went to business at three o’clock, 
and it was then considered a late hour. 
The present House was inconvenient. In 
most places it was too hot, and when not 
too hot it was too cold, and it was highly 
prejudicial to the health of Members to 
sit up there to alate hour. One great 
corrective of the misdeeds of the Members 
was public opinion, which was influenced 
by the fourth estate, as it was called, the 
press. Ata late hour the reporters were 
worn out, morning was approaching, there 
was a necessity for an early publication, 
there might not be space for a full report, 
and the consequence was that the late 
Debates were seldom given. 

The House divided on the Motion, 
Ayes 61: Noes 121; Majority 60. 


List of the Ayes. 


Agnew, Sir A. Hindley, C. 


Attwood, T. Hector, C. 
Bagshaw, John Hoskins, K. 
Bewes, T. Howard, 1. 
Blake, M. J. Hume, Joseph 


Barnard, Edward G. 
Blamire, W. 
Bodkin, John James 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brady, Denis C. 
Bridgman, Hewitt 
Brodie, W. B. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Burdon, W. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Crawford, S. 

Crewe, Sir G. 
Dennistoun, Alex. 
Elphinstone, Howard 
Fielden, John 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fergusson, C, 
Grote, G. 

Hardy, J. 
Heathcote, J, 


James, P. 
Lister, E. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lynch, A. 
Marsland, H. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
M‘Cance, J. 
Musgrave, Sir R: T. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O'Connell, J. 
O'Brian, C. 
O’Brien, W. 
Parrott, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pryme, George 
Potter, R. 
Ruthven, E. 
Rundle, John 
Sinclair, G. 


Scholefield, J, 
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Smith, B. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, Thomas 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, Charles A, 
Turner, W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Wallace, R. 


Wakley, Thomas 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams. W 
Young, G. I, 
TELLERS. 


Ewart, W. 
O’Connell, D. 


Execution oF Witts.] Sir John 
Campbell moved the secoud reading of 
the Execution of Wills Bill. 

The Attorney General did not mean to 
oppose the principle of the Bill; it was 
only his intention, at present, to make a 
few suggestions for the future considera- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend oppo- 
site, and those should be with respect 
rather to some of the details of the Bill. 
For instance, he thought it important 
that an infant under twenty-one years of 
age should be allowed under this Bill to 
exercise any power he had under the law 
as it at present stood in making a testa- 
mentary disposition. He saw no occasion 
whatever, for confining, as it was now pro- 
posed, the power of making a will to an in- 
dividual only who had arrived at the age 
of twenty-one. By the proposal now be- 
fore the House, a woman who had married 
and become a widow before she had at- 
tained the age of twenty-one—not an 
unfrequent occurrence, would be rendered 
incapable of making a will in favour of 
her children if she died before twenty-one. 
Another provision in the Bill was, that 
a Court of Equity should have jurisdiction 
to make void any Bill of personality upon 
certain grounds. He thought it extremely 
objectionable that this power should be 
altogether taken from the Ecclesiastical 
Court, and wished that that Court and the 
Court of Chancery should have a concur- 
rent jurisdiction. In his opinion, the 
Ecclesiastical Court should retain the 
power it at present had, As to another 
provision, he did not understand at all 
why a female’s will should be revoked 
by her marriage, and a man’s not, as 
was proposed. 

Mr. Hume rose to order. There had 
been a discussion about the loss of time 
already. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had avowed that it was not his in- 
tention to object to the principle of the 
Bill, and the course he was now adopting, 
of entering into the details of the mea- 
sure, was only proper in the Committee. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson could not agree 
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with the hon. Member for Middlesex, It 
was true, that the only thing which at 
that moment could be discussed was the 
principle of the Bill, but it was impossible 
to collect the principle except from the 
details ; and it was not only exceedingly 
convenient for the House to have the de- 
tails of the Bill brought before its notice 
in this way; but it was calculated to be 
of great use hereafter to the Members 
who should sit in Committee upon this 
measure. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that even if the 
decision upon the question of a breach of 
the rule should be against the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he hoped the House 
would indulge the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman with permission to proceed with 
the observations he was making upon a 
Bill of such vital importance as that under 
discussion. 

The Speaker said, that the rule was un- 
doubtedly for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to confine himself to the principle. 
The principle could only be, as had already 
been stated, known from the details, and 
according to one or two decisions of the 
House, it did not appear that the 
learned Attorney General was out of 
order. 

The Attorney General could assure the 
House, that in his judgment, every detail 
to which he had adverted embodied within 
itself a distinct principle. He would then 
suggest the propriety of making marriage 
alone a revocation of a will, and so with 
respect toa birth, for it never could be the 
intention of any one that children be- 
gotten after the making of a will should 
have been intended to be disinherited. 
He was not prepared to go along with his 
hon. and learned Friend in diminishing 
the principle of security required by the 
law as it now stood affecting land; he 
would rather add one to the three wit- 
nesses of the will now required than take 
one from those three, as the Bill pro- 
posed. Every one that was added to a 
number of persons in a fraudulent combi- 
nation rendered the combination the more 
difficult and the more easy of exposure. 
He was not aware, that many practical 
inconveniences had arisen from requiring 
three witnesses to a will giving lands, but 
much mischief might be the result of 
having only two. Indeed, he thought 


that a will written throughout by a party 
himself, and signed and dated by him at 
the foot, would be much safer to go upon 
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without a witness at all, than to have a 
will merely signed by the individual whose 
will it purported to be, and attested by 
two witnesses. Upon the whole, he would 
suggest to his hon. and learned Friend, 
whether it would not be better for him, 
when there already existed a law with re- 
spect to real property which had subsisted 
for a great succession of years, and had 
been reduced almost to a state of certainty, 
the disturbing of which might be very in- 
convenient —it would not be better for 
him to bring in his measure in terms cal- 
culated to clear up some doubts, and alter 
some decisions respecting which, he be- 
lieved, there was but one opinion both in 
Westminster-hall, and in Doctors’-com- 
mons, rather than break in upon the law 
as at present known and _ established. 
When once the law became unsettled, 
there could be no doubt that that would 
lead to a series of discussions upon differ- 
ent points of it, perhaps to discussions 
upon contrary judicial decisions, and there 
could be no doubt that it would be a long 
time before it got into the Established 
State in which it was now. It would be 
recollected, as a proof of this, that a Bill 
which had been drawn and prepared by 
one of the most enlightened and cautious 
Judges who had ever sat on the Bench 
(Lord Tenterden) had given rise to almost 
endless difficulties when its provisions 
came into operation. He had thought it 
thus right to point out the principles of the 
Bill as they occurred tohim. There were 
provisions in it which were above all 
praise—provisions that would entitle the 
hon, and learned Gentleman to the grati- 
tude of the House and of the public ; those 
should have his full support, but as to 
some others, if not altered, he would give 
his reasons against adopting them at the 
proper time. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that as to one of 
Lord Tenterden’s acts in particular, it had 
been drawn with such a degree of loose- 
ness, that it was left uncertain when the 
provisions in it were to commence, and 
whether they were to take effect upon by- 
gone transactions. He objected to deci- 
sion-law,—he objected to judge-making 
law; he considered that the law should be 
made by the Legislature, legislators avail- 
ing themselves in the making of it of law 
decisions, just as philosophers availed 
themselves of experiments to bring prin- 
ciples into operation. He entertained a 
different notion of this Bill now to what 
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he had done before, and considered the 
proposed scheme one that merited the en- 
tire approbation of the House. The Bill 
was intended to do away with anomalies 
and with fictions that had no existence. 
In a degree, however, he agreed with some 
of the observations that had fallen from the 
learned and hon. Attorney General. He 
approved highly of the idea of making a 
uniform rule as to wills; that would pre- 
vent litigation, and be the greatest blessing 
that could be conferred on any nation. 
He altogether objected to having three or 
four different forms of proceeding. Let 
simplification be the rule, and then there 
would be system, and a stop put to litiga- 
tion. With respect to the witnessing of 
wills, there was a great absurdity in that. 
As regarded personal and leasehold pro- 
perty and even chattel interest, to deter- 
mine at the expiration of ninety-nine 
years, no witness was required to the 
will; yet three witnesses were required 
to a will to pass freehold property to 
the amount of 40s. If witnesses were to 
be required at all, he would say, let the 
necessity of them be extended to all testa- 
mentary documents, and let wills be uni- 
form. For his own part, he had always 
a great doubt of the propriety of allowing 
a man, under any circumstances, in ex- 
tremis, to make a will. He thought it 
absolutely necessary that in wills espe- 
cially, giving property to charities, and 
away from a testator’s family, the state 
of his mind should be unimpeachable. 
Dr. Lushington held it to be the duty 
of Parliament, in making any alteration 
in the state of the law, clearly and dis- 
tinctly to lay down what should be its 
future intention. Ifa single loophole was 
left for application to the discretion of the 
Judges, the inevitable consequence must 
be discussion that would involve the mean- 
ing of the whole of the enactment, and 
bring the minds of the country into doubt. 
His great anxiety was to impress the 
House with a sense of the high importance 
there was in providing that whatever might 
be the form to be prescribed for a will, 
there should be but one form for all. Be 
the number of witnesses required what it 
might, it was vitally essential that it 
should be the same with respect to all sorts 
of property given by wills. With respect 
to the observation that had fallen from 
the learned Gentleman opposite (the At- 
torney General), that if the number of 
witnesses required to a will were dimi- 
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nished there would be less chance of detect- 
ing fraud, he could only say, that in all 
cases of fraud in which he had been con- 
cerned, and that had been in almost all 
affecting personal property that had come 
before the pubtic for the last twenty years, 
the detection had almost invariably been 
in cases where there had been three at- 
testing witnesses. Then as to the point 
of handwriting. It was so easily forged, 
that in his opinion mere handwriting 
should in no circumstances at all be con- 
sidered as proof of the validity of a will. 
Then, again, as to the construction to be 
put upon a will. It was his wish to do 
away with that necessity for adhering to 
the strict letter of the law, which had been 
so beautifully exemplified by Lord Eldon 
in one of his decisions, in which he said, 
“7 am bound by the principles of law to 
disappoint every intention which the tes- 
tator had in making this will.” With 
regard to the execution and the revocation 
of wills, he thought it was not of much 
consequence to the subject whether wills, 
might be revoked by parole declaration or 
not, but he thought the time was come 
when the law should be settled by legisla- 
tive interference, and not leave it to the 
discretion of Judges to decide in directly 
different ways. He supported this Bill, 
because he thought it likely to diminish 
the business in all the Courts, which could 
not do otherwise than benefit the country 
at large. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he could 
not express too strongly the obligations 
of the House to his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Edinburgh, not 
only for the Bill which was then before it, 
but for many others which he had brought 
in, and successfully carried through it. 
It was highly necessary to do away with 
the difficulties attending the construction 
of wills of testators of estates. As to 
their attestation, he was of opinion that 
every sanction which was given to wills 
by the signature of three witnesses would 
be amply supplied by two signatures. In 
Scotland two witnesses were considered 
sufficient for the validity of every will. If 
the hon. and learned Member for Hunt- 
ingdon was not satisfied with two, he was 
sure that twenty would not be sufficient. 
As to the question of handwriting, in all 
the countries of Europe, the handwriting 
of a testator was sufficient to dispense 
with all notarial attestation, and the only 
objection which had been brought against 
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its reception was, that forgeries might, 
and would be frequenly comm'tted. Now, 
this was a question on which he had very 
considerable doubt, whether, after all, it 
was not one of the best modes of proving 
the validity of a will. He agreed with 
those hon. and learned Members who had 
spoken, that there ought to be no differ- 
ence in wills of real and personal estate : 
but with regard to the revocation of a will, 
he was of opinion that it ought not to be 
presumed that a man intended to do what 
he had not done. He thought, therefore, 
that marriage and the birth of a child 
ought not to be held to be a revocation 
of a will in the case of aman: whena 
lady married, matters differed, as she then 
had no will of her own. He was glad 
that the Bill had been introduced, as it 
was of the greatest consequence to the 
public. 

Mr. Pryme was glad, that the lawyers 
had no objection to improvement. He 
thought that personal should have the 
same safeguards as real property, and to 
effect this it was necessary to give in- 
creased security to personal property, 
by an uniform execution of wills of all 
kinds, 

Mr. Jackson thought a difference ought 
to be made, with respect to attestation, 
between real and personal property. It 
seldom happened that the heir-at-law at- 
tended the sick bed of the testator, there- 
fore it was advisable that he should have 
protection; but, on the other hand, the 
testator was generally in his sickness sur- 
rounded by his kindred, which made an 
equal amount of protection as regarded 
personal property unnecessary. He was 
of opinion, that not less than three wit- 
nesses ought to be required to attest a 
will of real property. When parties 
confederated, though they might agree as 
to important particulars, it seldom hap- 
pened that they did not disagree as to 
minor matters—they were rarely proof 
against a searching examination in a 
Court of Justice. He knew a case in 
which a female servant, who was one of 
the witnesses, had exactly confirmed the 
previous statement of the professional man 
in all that was material, but on examina- 
tion, she declared the will to have been 
signed at midnight, whereas the profes- 
sional man had said it was signed in the 
forenoon. 

Mr. Rolfe observed, that Lord Mans- 
field had said, that the Judges were some- 
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times the authorised interpreters of non- 
sense; for they were bound to give a 
meaning to what ignorant persons in- 
tended, by the modes of expression which 
they used. He objected to the 34th, 
35th, and 36th Clauses, their object being 
to affix an arbitrary meaning to certain 
terms. This, he thought, might lead to 
great difficulties; perhaps, it would be 
twelve months hence before the interpreta- 
tion, as provided by the Act, was gene- 
rally known. He would give one in- 
stance of the difficulties that might arise, 
If a will made a provision in case a person 
died without issue, the question was, 
whether the testator meant if the person 
was without issue at his death, or indefi- 
nitely without issue. ‘The Court gene- 
rally interpreted the meaning to be, with- 
Out issue at any time. 

Sir John Campbell said, that the sub- 
ject had been so ably treated by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, that there was but 
little left for him to remark upon, One 
great principle of the Bill was, that all 
property should be devisable. To that no 
objection had been made. He was sorry 
that his hon. and learned Friend, the At- 
torney-General, should oppose the uni- 
formity proposed for the execution of wills. 
He had, however, the satisfaction to know, 
that all the Members of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, were favourable to that principle. 
The distinction between real and personal 
property, had led to the most pernicious 
consequences. It often happened, that the 
same will was partially void, and partially 
valid—void as to the realty, and valid as 
to the personalty devised. As to the 
execution of wills, he was afraid that if 
the Legislature were to say that a man’s 
handwriting should be a sufficient evi- 
dence of the validity of a will, no man 
would take professional advice, and he 
would be his own lawyer, by which the 
intentions of the testator would be often 
defeated ; for where he intended to give a 
fee simple, he would give an estate for 
life, and where he intended to give a 
life estate, he would give a fee simple 
or an estate tail, which might be easily 
converted into a fee simple. Notwith- 
standing what had fallen from the hon 
Member for Falmouth, he hoped for his 
support to the Bill, and, as no objections 
were made to its general principle, he 
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should now move that it be read a second 
time. 


Bill read a second time, and referred to 
a Select Committee. 


OpSERVANCE OF THE Sappatu.] Mr, 
Poulter said, he should detain the House 
as short atime as possible, A measure 
similar to that he now had the pleasure of 
introducing had been honoured by no less 
than twelve divisions, and hence a ma- 
jority of that House had sanctioned a Bill 
of a like tendency on one occasion by a 
majority of five to one; and on another, 
by a majority of two to one, although 
ultimately lost, in consequence of a mis- 
conception that had been entertained with 
regard toit. He shouldbe able to prove, how- 
ever, when the proper time came, that the 
present Bill was only intended to restrain 
trade on the Sabbath, and correct some 
gross evasions of the law. He was sorry 
that the Bill had not fallen into the hands 
of other hon. Gentlemen more capable of 
doing justice to the subject; but, he be- 
lieved, that upon examination, the House 
would agree with him, that in the present 
instance extremes had been avoided, and 
all parties might be furnished with good 
reasons for supporting it. There were 
among them who thought that legislation 
ought not to be extended to every part 
of our social and political lives, and that 
we could not have a specific legal remedy 
for every evil. But even they would find 
that there was no desire betrayed in the 
present measure to do anything but pro- 
mote’rational liberty. The moderation of 
its aim was sufficiently proved by the as- 
sistance that had been voluntarily afforded 
by Members of both Houses, who were 
previously hostile to its introduction, but, 
upon becoming acquainted with the mo- 
deration of its tone and the general mild- 
ness of his character, had foregone their 
hostility. The anxiety of the public on 
the subject was sufficiently displayed by 
the number of petitions that had been 
presented to this House, and from the 
number of societies now in existence which 
were instituted for the furtherance of the 
object he had now in view. No less than 
1,065 petitions had been presented, con- 
taining in the whole 20,000 signatures. 
No fair and reasonable man would sup- 
pose that he had any other object in view 
than the good of the people, and not, as 
had been falsely asserted, their oppression. 
He would gladly, however, take the blame 
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of every defect that might be discovered 
in his Bill; all he wished was the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject, being 
convinced that it would have the effect of 
promoting the cause of morality and re- 
ligion in the country. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to promote the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day. 

Mr. J¥arburton did not mean to oppose 
the bringing in of the Bill, particularly as 
the hon. Member, who moved for its in- 
troduction, had been allowed not alone to 
bring it in, but to advance it almost to the 
final stage in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. But he should reserve to himself 
a right of opposing it in any stage he 
thought proper, if he saw that it was of 
such a nature as trenched upon the en- 
joyments of the poorer portion of the 
community. The conduct of several hon. 
Members at various periods during the 
last Parliament, in respect to Sunday 
legislation reminded him forcibly of oc- 
currences exactly similar in the Parlia- 
ment of 1640. If hon. Members, took 
the trouble of examining the journals of 
the House, they would find that their hon. 
Predecessors of that period had brought 
in several Bills to the same effect as some 
of those introduced then. For instance, 
one Member of that time brought in a 
Bill “ to prevent walking in the fields on 
the Sabbath,’ and another a Bill “ to 
prevent people regaling themselves in 
porches (of houses) on the Lord’s day.” 
He was sorry to be obliged to say, that 
many clauses in the Sabbath Observance 
Bill of the last Session were analogous to 
these, and very much to the same general 
effect. He trusted that the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury contained no 
clauses of that nature; and he hoped that 
strict attention would be paid to it in every 
stage, to prevent their introduction by 
any other hon. Member. He was not one 
of those who believed men could be made 
religious by Act of Parliament, and, there- 
fore, he was opposed to any legislatorial 
interference whatever on the subject. 

Mr. Potter complained that the hon. 
Member who moved for leave to introduce 
the measure before the House had de- 
parted from the usual wholesome custom 
of entering into an explanation of its 
nature and contents. In abstaining from 
all explanation the hon. Member pursued 
the same course as had been adopted by 
the hon. Member for Wigton (Sir A. 
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Agnew) in his Bill of last year, and there- 
fore left his measure open to the suspicion 
that they were identical in their objects. 
The consequence was, that the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet was a Bill of pains and 
penalties for the poor and of impunity for 
the rich. He (Mr. Potter) was one of those 
who thought that no laws should be 
ordained for the observance of the Sab- 
bath; its observance should be enforced 
by example and moral influence, not by 
Act of Parliament. With respect to the 
Bill before the House, as the hon. Mover 
had given no intimation of its contents, 
he (Mr. P.) should assume that it was the 
same as the rejected measure of the last 
Session of Parliament, that it was a re- 
vival of the Act 29 of Charles 2nd. If so, 
it was of a very objectionable character, 
That Bill prohibited the sale on Sunday 
of many articles of necessity and innocent 
luxury. For instance, it prohibited the 
sale of fruit, which would be a great hard- 
ship on the poor man, because it would 
prevent his enjoying a harmless addition 
to his rest-day’s recreation. It also for- 
bade any person to enter an inn or a 
lodging-house on the Sabbath, which 
would also be not alone a hardship but a 
cruelty to travellers by necessity. If the 
Bill before the House contained any 
clauses of an analogous nature to these 
he (Mr. Potter) should oppose it in every 
stage of its progress. 

Mr. Hardy defended the Bill of the 
last Session of Parliament introduced by 
the hon. Member who moved the intro- 
duction of the present measure. That 
Bill was only intended to prevent unne- 
cessary desecration of the Sabbath, not 
to interfere with the enjoyments of the 
working classes. In common with the hon. 
Member for Bridport he (Mr. Hardy) be- 
lieved that men could not be made re- 
ligious by Act of Parliament; but he 
believed also, that to make them so was 
not the object of the Bill, but to prevent 
scandal to morals and religion. A great 
deal of obloquy had been cast on that Bill, 
because it was alleged that it was levelled 
at the enjoyments of the poor, while it 
spared those of the rich; but such was 
not its intended effect. On the contrary, 
it was to protect the poor at the expense 
of the enjoyments of the rich that it was 
introduced to the Legislature. It was not 


Observance of 


to prevent young men in Birmingham, 
shut up in shops during the week, from 
riding in the green lanes on a Sunday; 
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but it was to prevent the necessity of the 
hostlers at inns, where horses were hired, 
from waiting the return of these young 
men ratherthan be in attendance in church, 
or at home with their families. The Bill 
before the House was of the same nature, 
and was not merely a revival of the Act 
29 of Charles 2nd. 

Mr. George F. Young was glad the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury had the moral 
courage to bring forward the Bill before 
the House after the contumelious manner 
in which the similar measure introduced 
iby him to the last Parliament had been 
treated. He deprecated the insinuations 
/conveyed in the observations of the hon. 
Member for Bridport, when comparing 
'the present and past Parliament to the 
one which sat at the lamentable and 
ever-to-be-regretted period to which he 
alluded, 1640. It was not fair to mix up 
motives in that manner, nor was it fair 
for the hon. Member who spoke subse- 
quently to attack the Bill on the assump- 
tion that it was the same as that of the 
last Session. If it contained nothing which 
was calculated to impose shackles and 
restrictions upon the enjoyments of the 
poor man, he (Mr. Young) should give it 
his hearty support; if, on the contrary, he 
should hold himself free to oppose it. 

Mr. Nicholl said, he should oppose any 
clause in the Bill which would have the 
effect of restricting the rational enjoy- 
ments of the poorer classes of the com- 
munity ; but he admitted that a measure 
which would prevent the desecration of 
the Sabbath was necessary. 

Mr. tice Trevor should not oppose the 
Bill if it did not trench upon the enjoy- 
ments of the poorer classes; otherwise he 
should oppose it as far as in him lay. He 
did not deny that a large portion of the 
community was in favour ,of some enact- 
ment for the better observance of the 
Sabbath, and that an anxious wish was 
expressed by all the religious part of the 
population of the country for the preven- 
tion of its desecration. He did not de- 
sire to interfere with the rational enjoy- 
ments of the working classes, as he had 
already said, but he thought some atten- 
tion should be paid to the wishes of the 
religious portion of the community. 

Mr. O’Connell would not oppose the in- 
troduction of the present Bill if it were the 
same as that of last Session, as that mea- 
sure contained no one clause which gave 








the rich a preference over the poor. He, 
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however, thought that the House could not 
be too cautious of legislating on the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, or of interfering at all 


in what was, after all, a mere matter of 


conscience. Legislatorial interference was 
generally more detrimental to the best in- 
terests of religion than any little infringe- 


ment of the sacred solemnity of the Sab- | 


bath could be. 

Sir Andrew Agnew denied, that any- 
thing which had been urged in the ob- 
servations on this measure applied to the 
Bill introduced by him in the last Session 
of Parliament. He could assure the 
House that his Bill was more objected to 
by the rich than by the poor; and, more- 
over, that if he put it to the opinion of 
the country he would have a majority of 
the latter in its favour. 

Sir John Campbell hoped that the hon. Ba- 
ronet and his supporters would be satistied 
with the present measure. He believed 
the motives of the hon. Baronet in respect 
to the Bill of the last Session to be most 


pure, but he was bound to add, that no- | 


thing could be more mischievous than 
that Bill was calculated to prove had it 
been permitted a trial. It interfered with 
all classes of the community, high and 
low, rich and poor. It afforded enjoy- 
ment to none; and it was, moreover, in- 


quisitorial in its nature, and capable of 


being made the instrument of great ty- 
ranny and oppression to all. With respect 
to the Bill before the House, he (Sir J. 
Campbell) saw nothing to object to in it. 
It only affirmed an Act of Parliament 
already in existence, and capable of being 
used without any such affirmation. It did 
not seek out private violations of the Sab- 
bath, it only prevented public desecration. 
Therefore it should have his support. 

Mr. Hawes agreed fully with the hon. 
and learned Member for Edinburgh. He 
would not make any observations on the 
subject, but he would simply ask the hon. 
Member for Shaftesbury a plain question 
respecting the object of hismeasure. Was 
the Bill intended to put down Sunday 
trading solely, or was it intended to revive 
the whole of the odious Act of 29th 
Charles 2nd ? 

Mr. Poulter replied, that it referred ex- 
clusively to the suppression of Sunday 
trading. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Expenses or Enercrions.| Mr. 
Hume brought forward his Motion, “ To 
VOL. XXVI. {7} 
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call the attention of the House to the Re- 
pert of the Committee of last Session on 
the expenses attendant upon the elections 
of Members to Parliament.” sy the 
returns of the elections of 18°32, which 
were ordered in the last Parliament on his 
Motion, it would be pereeived that no rule 
regulatine the expenses existed. ‘These 
returns shewed that, in some places, very 
heavy expenses were entailed on the can- 


didates, while in others they fell on the 


city, town, D yrough, or county, where the 


elections were held. In consequence of 
| 


this anomalous state of thines, he moved 
for the appointment of a Committee to 
take the subject into consideration, and 
that Committee had made its Report, to 
which he wished to eall the 
the Honse. If the last Parliament had 
continued he would have moved for leave 
to bring ina Bill founded on the recom. 
mendations contained in that Report; but 


attention of 


as its dissolution bad taken place, and as 
the present Parliament was not bound by 
any act of the former, he thought it best 
to bring the matter again before them, re- 
ferring them to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and leaving it then in their own 
hands, whether they would adopt that Re- 
port or give him leave to bring in a Bill 
on the subject of it. He should make 
very few observations on the Report itself. 
The first point the Committee had directed 
their attention to was the lessening of the 
expenses attendant on elections, for which 
end they recommended a uniform rule for 
adoption in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, relative to taking the poll. This 
every one would admit would be an im- 
mense saving of time, expense, and trou- 
ble. The objects which he should pro- 
pose in any Bill he might be permitted to 
introduce to the House, would be-—first, 
an attempt to settle some points connected 
with the registration of votes. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire, had 
declared, on his introduction of the Re- 
form Bill, and in the debate thereupon, 
that no constituency should be less than 
300; yet it appeared by the Report of 
the Committee that a considerable number 
of boroughs had a constituency less than 
this minimum. Therefore, the Reform Bill, 
it was obvious, had not produced, in this 
respect, the intended effect. His Bill 
should go to remedy this evil. The next 
point which he should enforce was the ne- 
cessity of enabling electors to vote with as 
little loss of time and expense as possible 
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3y the Reform Act, as it now stood, every 
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elector was obliged to vote in the particu | 
property out of| 


Jar district where the 
which he claimed franchise lay, although 
his actual oe of residence might be 
many miles distant. It was declared il- 
legal to pay the expenses of electors by 
the eminent Counsel, Mr. Harrison, and 
Committees of the House had decided 
variously on the subject. This he 
also propose to remedy. 
enabling electors to vote with as little 
of time and ex} possible, he should 
prepose to ceive each individual the privi- 
lege of voting in any district he thought 
proper. For instance, he would enable a 
man having property in Uxbridge to vote 
for the county of Middlesex in the Tower 
Hamlet district if his residence 


on with others similarly ci 


sCNSE AS 


were there, 


and so reum- 
stanced. 
the Committee, who stated in their Report 
that they saw no difficulty 
effecting this object, save the trifling one 
of a duplication of lists and a double re- 
gistry. If adopted, it would save a world 
of expense, and a great deal of valuable 
time, as well as much trouble to electors. 
In his opinion, there was one very strong 
reason in favour of causing all electors to 
vote at their own place of residence; it 
was this—that there they were, of 
sity, better known in the neighbourhood 
of their own residences than even in that 
wherein their property might be situated, 
and thus a precaution would be taken 
against any man personating 
other, or voting twice. It w 


neces- 


one 


! 
as thnoue 


whom might be 
cretionary power of increasing, when ne- 
cessary, the number of polling places, with 
a view to bring each election to a close in 
one day; and _ those 
were of opinion ca to be erected 
expense of the city, or borough, or other 
place, where the election occurred. Though 
the expense of elections would, in one 


point of view, be increased by increasing | 
the number of polling places, yet that! 
would be fully counterbalanced by the 


saving of time in reducing the duration of 
The city of 


the election to a single day. 


London gave an instance of perhaps the, 
largest constituent body in the kingdom ; 
and, therefore, the Committee 


called before 
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them one of the Sheriffs of that city, who, 





should | 
With respect to | 


] { 
Loss | 
} 


hat was the recommendation of 


in the way of 





jectionable, 


any | 
ht by | 
the Committee that, in every place return- | 
ing a Member to serve in Parliament, some | 
public functionary might be found to, 
safely intrusted the dis- | 
sidered it a part of their duty to classify 


additional polling | 
places, as wellas all others, the Committee | 
at the | 
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on being examined, declared, that he en- 
tertained not the slightest doubt that the 
election for that city could easily, and 
with great advantage, be limited to a sin- 
gle day. Two days, certainly, might 
prove convenient to some electors, but in 
venal places so long a duration of the elec- 
tion held out great temptation to electors, 
for in proportion to the narrowness of the 
contest, so did the demands of those who 
held out to the last rise, and it was gene- 
rally between the first and second day 
that they negotiated for, and obtained, the 
wages of their corruption. In a_ few 
words, then, the effect of the changes pro- 
posed by the Committee would be to 
lessen bribery, to lessen expense, to lessen 
the waste of time, and to afford a better 
opportunity for knowing the sentiments of 
the electoral bodies. Even under the 
present regulations, the second day was 
almost wholly unnecessary, and would be 
not only useless, but mischievous, under a 
better system. Further, he wished to 
state, that he had much satisfaction in ex- 
pressing his opinion, that the greater part 
of the changes which it was proposed to 
introduce could advantageously be estab- 
lished in Ireland. As the law at present 
stood, the poll must remain open a cer- 
tain time, and a further time must elapse 
between the close of the poll and the de- 
claration of the numbers. The mode of 
adding up the numbers was also most ob- 
and very liable to error, as 
witness the mistake of 200 votes made by 
avery effective officer in the case of the 
Kent election. He thought, also, that 
there should be one regular seale of charges 

for registration, The Committee had 
stated in their Report, that they had con- 


the different chareres which were made on 
account of elections. Of all these it ap- 
peared that only three were strictly legal ; 
yet the charges of other kinds, under the 
heads of fees and gratuities to sheriffs, 
deputy-sheriffs, assessors, and of payments 
made for certified copies of the registers, 
&c., amounted to very considerable sums. 
Most of the improvements to which he 
had alluded had been originally confined 
to England, but he apprehended that they 
would be found equally applicable to Ire- 
land. The general effect of them could 
not fail to be highly beneficial; they 
would lessen the expenses attendant upon 
elections, diminish the loss of time, and 
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give a better opportunity of ascertaining 
the real sentiments of the electors. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded with saying, 
that, although, he had not given any no- 
tice of his intention to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, he would at once do so; 
or, if the House pleased, he would give 
notice for to-morrow [ Cries of “Move !”), 
He would then move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to carry into effect the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 

The Question having been put, 

Sir George Clerk stated, 
hon. Friend, the Member for Montgomery- 
shire (Mr. C. Wynn), had paid great at- 
tention to the subject, and was of opinion 
that a Bill might be broucht in without 
any further examination of evidence. Not 
having been in the last Parliament himself, 
he had not seen the Report of the Com- 
mittee; but from the st: itement ¢ 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex, he was 
ready to say, that he entirely agreed in the 
principles of its recommendations, and, 
with some modifications, they might be 
advantageously carried into effect. But, 
however practicable it might be to take 
the votes of any given number of electors 
in cities and boroughs in one day, that 
time would hardly be sufficient for coun- 
ties, as all the county elections took place 
within a week, and persons who possessed 
the franchise in different counties ought to 
have an opportunity of exercising it. With 
regard to Scotland, he would suggest that 
the number of polling-booths should be 
more numerous than appeared to be con- 
templated by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex; for, in the Highland districts, a 
circuit of twenty-five or thirty miles might 
not yield two hundred voters. 

Mr. Spring Rice expressed his gratitude 
to the hon. Member for Middlesex for the 
pains he had taken in bringing this sub- 
ject before the House. He entirely ap- 
proved of thesuggestionsof the C cunaitice ; 
and hoped that the hon. Member would 
not allow trifling difficulties to deter him 
from endeavouring to carry into effect the 
principal of those s suggestions, namely, the 
reduction of the time of polling, at “soon in 
cities and boroughs, to one day. With 
regard to the authority which should have 
the power of managing the polling-places, 
he should beg to suggest the Privy Coun- 
cil as the most fit. 

Major Cumming Bruce also begged to 
return his thanks to the hou. Member for 
Middlesex for bringing the subject for- 
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ward; but he thought with the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Edinburghshire that 
in many of the counties of Scotland, one 
dav would not be sufficient to take the 
poll in. Many voters lived upon islands, 
prevented by the weather 
en to the poll upon one par- 
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ticular day. 
Mr. Murray said that, no doubt, such 
would be the case in one or two counties 


of Scotland, as Ross, for instance ; but in 
the remainder there would be no such dif- 
fieulty. He could not agree with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Edinburghshire, 
that a sood. eeneral rule should be re- 
jected because some persons had vot s in 
itwelve different counties. le should, 


suggestion tha 






Imight be made upon the subject, before 
moving for leave to bring in a Built for 
scotland, similar to that now pro; osed for 
England by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, : 





| «listrict in which road sessions 


Mr. O'Connell said, that the advantage 
of an increased number of polling places 
would be great in preventing riot, iutimi- 
dation, and expense, and in pases the 
identification of voters. would sug- 
vest, however, that it weal not be enough 
to have polling places in towns where 
quarter sessions were held; there ought 
every town or 
re held. 
He wished also, that the mode and right 
of registration, and the time for polling in 
Englandand Ireland,should be 
He complained of the infrequency of 
the registration in Treland, and said 
that the time for polling in towns was too 
ne while from bia 's various impediments 
thrown in the way of voters by the ad- 
ministration of oaths and other devices, the 
too brief in He was 


be a polling place in 


assimilated, 


time was counties. 
ready to lend his assistance in framing a 
Bill to extend to Ireland. 

Sir H7, Hardinge was satisfied that in 
Ireland it was necessary to reduce the 
time of polling to two days. He should 


be hap, ry, when he received the informa- 
tion for which he had written to Ireland, 
to afford the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin every facility in his power to 
remedy any evil that required correction 
in the present mode of carrying on the 
Elections in that country. He considered 
it most important that there should be 
several polling places, for voters had in 
some cases nearly seventy miles to march 
before they arrived at the place of elec- 
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tion in some counties. It would be of the 
greatest advantage to the representation 
of the county to have these changes 
made. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson wished the polling 
to be limited to one day instead of two ; 
but, in other respects, he saw no necessity 
for any change in the system as respected 
Scotland. In the counties of Scotland the 
Electors were a most intelligent body, and 
in the burghs there were no corrupt free- 
men—that greatest curse in elections. In 
the counties there were no fictitious voters, 
and no temptations to make them. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor wished to know 
from the hon. Member for Middlesex 
whether it was intended to take into con- 
sideration the powers of the returning 
officers. He thought that some change 
should be made in those powers. 

Mr. James Grattan said, the Committee 
confined itself to three points ; it recom- 
mended the abolition of the Catholic Oath, 
the delay and inconvenience of which had 
been experienced in many Elections in 
Ireland. The Committee also recom- 
mended that the certificate of the free- 
holder should be final, and that the num- 
ber of polling-places, should be increased. 

Sir Francis Burdett concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. It was strange that, while 
they talked of a legislative union between 
the countries, they legislated as if there 
were three kingdoms instead of one. The 
general opinion seemed to be in favour of 
one day’s polling instead of two. He 
thought the object would be obtained if 
they polled in parishes. The whole of the 
election expenses, would thus be greatly 
diminished. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Bankrupt Srquerstrations (Scor- 
LAND.)] The Lord Advocate moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for Regulating the 
Sequestration of Bankrupts’ Estates in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Murray said, it gave him most sin- 
cere pleasure to hear, that the learned 
Lord intended to introduce the same Bill 
which had been so keenly opposed to the 
Committee which sat last summer. He 


(Mr. Murray) had never objected to that 
opposition ; for, however warmly it was 
conducted, it tended to a more rigid and 
minute examination of all the details of 
the Bill, than might otherwise have taken 
place. 


The Committee sat constantly for 
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nearly two months, and was much in- 
debted to the able assistance which the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, notwith- 
standing his other numerous and import- 
ant avocations, gave to the details of the 
Bill. The Committee also received much 
advantage from the attendance of the 
learned Member for Huddersfield, and 
from two gentlemen who were not Mem- 
bers of the present Parliament—the late 
Member for South Lancashire, and the 
late Member for Glasgow—who, from 
their knowledge of mercantile affairs, were 
able to assist more, perhaps, than any 
others, in the improvement of the Bill. 
With all the pains that had been taken to 
improve it, he believed it still had de- 
fects; and as the learned Lord had de- 
clared his intention to adopt the same 
Bill, he (Mr. Murray) would readily give 
every assistance in his power to remove 
those defects, and to render it such a 
Bill as would be beneficial to the country 
of Scotland. 

Sir John Campbell, as a Scotch Mem- 
ber, hailed the introduction of this mea- 
sure as one which was much wanted, and 
most earnestly desired in Scotland, and 
was glad, that there was now a prospect of 
its passing into a law. 

Mr. Wallace tendered his thanks, as 
well to the late Lord Advocate, for having 
originated this salutary measure, as to the 
present learned Lord for following his 
predecessor’s wise course, in bringing for- 
ward the Bill again at so early a period, 
as to insure its passing this Session. He 
wished to know from the learned Lord, 
whether it was hisintention to introduce any 
measure to amend the law respecting con- 
veyancing in Scotland. ‘There was no 
other country in Europe, except Hungary, 
where the barbarous system of feudal con- 
veyance of property still remained. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped the learned 
Lord was actuated by a steady determi- 
nation to press the Bill forward, and to 
insure its passing into a law this Session. 
He perfectly agreed in the observation of 
the last speaker, that the system of Scotch 
conveyancing was as oppressive as in the 
most feudal country in Europe. 

The Lord Advocate said, it was his in- 
tention to refer the Bill, for which he now 
moved to a Committee up stairs, when the 
aid of the hon. Member, the late Lord 
Advocate, would be made available to- 
wards rendering it more perfect. As to 
conveyancing, he would say, that it had 
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been referred to a Commission, and until 
that Commission reported, he could not 
take any step. At the same time, he 
would admit, that the present system was 
a bad one, and he was disposed to give it 


Bribery and Intimidation 


his best consideration, with a view to 
devise a remedy. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
BRIBERY AND INTIMIDATION AT 


Exections.| Sir George Grey rose to 
move for the Committee, of which he had 
given notice, to inquire into the most 
effectual method to put a stop to Bribery 
at Elections. It was not, he observed, 


necessary for him at that hour, to go 
into details as to the object of his Motion. 


It was well known, that there still existed 
in many boroughs a disposition to bribery, 
and it was necessary for the character of 
the House, that they should take an early 
opportunity of passing a Bill to prevent 
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corrupt practices as much as powamle 
The hon. Baronet, after adverting to the 

history of the Bills which had been ‘aie 
troduced on this subject in the last four | 
years, and to their not having been suc- 
cessful, observed, that he could not hope | 
for the success of any measure introduced | 
on the subject, until it had been submitted | 
to the consideration of those who had at- | 
tended to the question. He regretted, | 
that in the last three or four years, they 

had made no progress in any measure for | 
the prevention of bribery; but he was glad | 
to have heard 1 the previous discussion a 
suggestion thrown out and receive the 
almost general concurrence of the House, 
of a measure which would go far to strike 
at the root of the evil—he meant the 
limiting the polling at elections to one day 
instead of two, ‘That, he thought, would 
be going far to correct the evil. The other 
branch of election matters, to which the 
Motion was directed, was the subject of 
intimidation, with respect to which there 
were no statutes applying a punishment 
save and except in cases whave riots should 
actually ensue ; but, for intimidation dur- 
ing and previous to the poll, the House 
possessed no power to interfere, or punish 
the offenders. Now, it would hardly be 
denied when the occurrence of numerous 
cases of intimidation of various kinds was 
not to be questioned, after the experience 
of the last and previous Sessions, that it was 
the duty of the House to provide some 
remedy which, if it might not succeed in 





preventing the mischiefs which arose, 
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might, at least, lessen the evils arising 
from such a system. It ought to be made 
equally criminal to have recourse to threats 
and menaces to prevent the conscientious 
exercise of the elective franchise, as to 
have recourse to bribery, and these or the 
exhibition of placards or emblems, threat- 
ening personal violence, aflecting the re- 
turn of a Member, ought to be restrained 
by punishment. It was the duty of the 
House, or of such a Committee as that for 
which he now moved, to inquire and in- 
vestigate whether or not it would not be 
advisable to enable an Election Committee 
to deal with a specific case of this kind, 
when submitted to it. Another specics of 
intimidation, perhaps less flagrant than the 
previous classes to which he had alluded, 
though not in his judgment Jess criminal, 
because it was calculated to withdraw men 
from the independent exercise of a right 
—nay, he would say a duty they owed to 
their country—was ‘the intimidation exer- 
| cised in some cases, he would assert toa 
great extent, by persons of property, and 
by individeals he Iding official situations. 
To these instances the attention of the 
Committee would, of course, be directed 
with a view to their remedy. On that 
Committee it was his intention, that the 
friends of the Vote by Ballot should be 
represented, and he therefore thought it 
would ill-become those who advocated the 
introduction of that measure, as a means 
of preve ‘ntion of these evils, to oppose the 
appointment of this Committee—a Com- 
mittee, one of the objects of which would 
also be to provide a remedy for the inti- 
midation practised by persous of influence 
over those who derived their daily suste- 
nance from them, and who occupied their 
tenements. He should be glad to see 
some mode to cure these evils, and to 
check intimidation adopted, before re- 
course was had to the Ballot. If the 
efforts of the Committee should prove in- 
effectual in this respect, then at least the 
advocates of the Ballot would acquire con- 
siderable strength in that House. He only 
hoped those Gentlemen would enter upon 
the Committee without prejudging the 
question. ‘The evils which he pointed out 
tended to demoralize the country, and to 
render the franchise rather a curse than a 
blessing, and no greater benefit could be 
conferred on the country than their 
moval. It might be said, that though 
there were no laws calculated to check 
intimidation, yet Resolutions had been 


re- 
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passed, and still remained in force for that 
object; but he must remind the House, 
that those Resolutions were valueless, be- 
cause scarcely any case could be brought 
forward, by which the return secured by 
intimidation could be effected. With re- 

gard to the evidence to be taken before the 
cece for the appointment of which 
it was his intention to move, he should 
guard himself against the possibility of 
prejudging any case to be submitted to 
any Election Committee shortly to be ap- 
pointed, by not entering at all upon those 
cases, so that parties, who were likely to 
be put upon their defence in a short time 


would not be affected. A_ benefit, how- 
ever, would arise from now appointing 


the Committee—namely, that sitting with 
the Election Committees, it would be able 
to call before it the agents attending 
thereon, and then in town, who, doubtless, 
would be able to communicate facts, from 
which much information, and no evil to 
individuals would arise—he meant im- 
portant general facts, from which the 
extent of the evils of which there me 
isted such just grounds of complaint, could 
be ascertained. He need not detain the 
House at this late hour further, as he 
understood the Motion would not be op- 
posed ; he should therefore conclude, by 
moving for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the most effectual 
means of preventing bribery, corruption, 
and intimidation in the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament. 

Mr. Hardy said, that though he had 
given notice of his intention to move 
leave to bring in a Bill on this subject ; 
yet he rejoiced the onerous and irksome 
duty of providing a remedy for the evils 
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der and provide for the animus with which 
the treating was given. The great mis- 
chief had been (and it was the reason why 
treating had attained its present height), 
that by Election Committees, the seat of 
the Member was regarded as sacred, and 
regarded asa sort of ‘ taboo,” which in the 
South Sea Islands was not to be touched, 
Let the seai, however, be easily affected, 
and an end would speedily be put to 
bribery, treating, and other means of cor- 
ruption, 

Sir Edward Codrington most cordially 
seconded the proposition of his hon, col- 
league. From what he had lately wit- 
nessed, he was convinced not only that 
such an inquiry was necessary, but that 
from it the greatest possible good would 
arise. 

Mr, O’Connei/ concurred in the objects 
of the present Motion, and particularly in 
that portion which referred to the subject 
of intimidation. He thought it should be 
once fully understood, whether or not 
this House considered that a tenant’s vote 
vas his landlord’s property, and whether 
or not the franchise given to an individual 
for his benefit ought to become, as it were, 
a portion of his landlord’s rent, and if it 
were not so, that the House would visit as 


at Elections. 


at 


| delinquents, those who used other men’s 


for 


i record his vote, 


so “justly matter of co mplaint and re- | 


proach, had been taken upon himself by | 


the hon. Baronet opposite, and the 
Committee which he sought to have 
appointed. He (Mr. Hardy) thought, 


however, that this Committee could not, 
even after a long investigation, come to 
any other conclusion than the Com- 
mittee which had been appointed on 
his (Mr, Hardy’s) Motion last Session, 
and to which the right hon. Gentleman 
now in the Chair had “afforded his valuable 
assistance. With respect to treating, the 
Committee must not confine the crimi- 
nality of that offence to a particular period 
after the issuing of the Writ, and between 
that period and the time of the Return, as 
was now the law, but must rather consi- 





consciences for their own purposes. He 
trusted the investigation would be followed 
up, and the matter sifted to the bottom, 
because a protection should be thrown 
round those unfortunate tenants who were 
by intimidation ground down by those 
possessing authority over them. He had 
seen a man come up conscientiously to 
when his landlord took an 
oath, that if he voted in a particular way 
he would not only refuse to renew the 
tenant’s lease, of which only seven years 
had to run, but he (the landlord) would 
also secure the property, that after his 
death his son should not have the power 
of renewing the lease to that individual. 
The worst of the evil was, that the men 


who used this species of intimidation were 
| the first when an appeal was made to public 


sentiment and public duty, when a voice 
was raised to appeal to public opinion, to 
calumniate those who took any means to 
bring public opinion to bear upon each 
individual case. He was glad that a Com- 


mittee was to be appointed, but he thought 
eventually it would be found that the 
Ballot was the only remedy to check the 
evils which were now complained of, 
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Sir John Campbell said, that he had 
seen so much of intimidation practised, 
that great as was his reluctance to the 
adoption of the Ballot, he was afraid, that 
unless some means were devised to make 
intimidation inefficient for its object, the 


Ballot would become actually necessary. | 
If so, he should ever consider it a neces- | 


sary evil. The franchise le should always 


hope to see exercised boldly in the face of 


the whole community, and every English- 
man, Irishman, and Scotchman, ought to 
have the means of so exercising it \ ian 
any apprehensions whatever. Ifa pu 
ment could be secured for pi irties 
of such practices, the Committee would 
confer a lasting benefit upon the country. 
Should they, howe ver, fal in their mear 
of prevention, then to the Ballot he shoul 
be obliged to yield. 


Mr. "Raheré Steuart, as a Scotch Mem- | 
ber, and having witnessed much of intimi- | : 


dation at die recent pire tions in that 
country, felt bound to give his support to 
the Motion. Unless some means wet 
devised to check this evil, the Bi ‘ap woul 
be the only resource to which the elective 
portion of the community could resort in 
order truly to express their opivions an 
sentiments. THe trusted some plan woul 
be effected by which the tenantry woul 
be left to the free exercise of their vote 

and he had no hesitation in s: tying, t that il 
such protection had now existed, very 
different results would have been obtained 
in Scotland in some eases from those which 
the last fortnight of the elections there 
had produced. 

Mr. Forbes said, that he implied from 
the last observation, something like an ex- 
pression against the landlords of Scotland, 
Of that body, so far as he was acquainted 
with them, and from all he had seen, he 
must say, that they behaved well during 
the late contests. He however felt oblized 
to the hon. Baronet opposite for submitting 
this Motion to the consideration of the 
House. 


} 
| 
| 





thing he had said, he did not mean to 
apply it to the hon. Member for the county 
of Stirling. 


Mr. Sheil said, that two instances of 


intimidation of a different kind had come 


for the county of Tipperary, in 1830. He 


had applied to a man of the name of| 


Brian for his vote, but on learning that by | 
doing so he would i incur the displeasure of | 





e desired him not so to 
dispose of it. he man voted against him 
accordingly, but on his way home he was 
vavlaid, beaten, thrown into a bog, and 


' 


left for dead. The other instance was 
; aa 


his landlord, 


h 
i 
Mm 
i 


that of a man named M‘Donnell, who 
Cal to him of his own rd, and 
promised his vote. He I Sheil) told 
M‘Donnell, that ae under Gat. as to 
votl for him, his landlord was adverse 


ntreated him not to 
wever, voted in his 
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] 
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trary to his will, and swore by the contents 
of that book, to turn him out of his land 


| the first opportunity. He stated another 


Mr. Robert Steuart said, that in any-| 


. r ‘Y , 
case, in which a landlord, who was a 
| 


n P : we 
Member of that House, gave notice, tha 


against his friend, should be instanilv 
turned from the land. One of his ds pel 


1 


| ants, however, greatly to his credit, said 
under his observation during his contest | 


to him, ‘* Sir, vour conduct is so uncon- 
stitutional, so tyrannical, and so ungent 
manlike, that you shall never have my 
vote.” 

Mr, Anthony Lefroy 
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mittee would be able to put an end to that 
system of intimidation which had led to 
so much disturbance. He could, if it 
were necessary, produce instances in which 
landlords had told their tenants, that they 
might exercise their franchise as_ they 
liked, and the tenants said, they were 
desirous to exercise them according to the 
wishes of their landlords, but that they 
could not do so except at the risk of their 
lives. He expressed his fervent hope, that 
the hon. Baronet, and the Committee, 
would be the means of procuring for the 
people of Ireland the free exercise of their 
opinions, and they would thus confer one 
of the greatest benefits that could be be- 
stowed upon that country. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that nothing could 
be better than the Motion now before the 
House. A more important constitutional 
step had never been taken by the House 
than the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee under the care and superintendence 
of his hon. and learned Friend. This 
Committee went to establish a new and 
distinct principle; and all who had ene 
common object in view must concur in the 
propriety of it, whether they were friends 
of the Ballot, like his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London, or whether 
they had, like him (Mr. Spring Rice), 
considerable doubts on that subject,— 
whether they supported the Ballot in order 
to prevent intimidation, as his hon. Friend 
did, or whether they agreed with him 
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(Mr. Spring Rice) in wishing to see in- 
timidation prevented by some other means, | 
because they doubted that the Ballot would 
be effectual. 

The Motion was agreed to, and the 
Comuittee appointed. 


Oe ee ee ee ee de 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 12, 1835. 


Mrinutes.] Bill. 
nity. 

Petitions presented, By the Duke of Gorpon, from Pa- 
rishes in the Counties of Renfrew, Moray, Banff, and 
Dumfries, for Extending the Church of Scotland, 


Read a first time:—East-India Indem- 


OOPS EDEL ORCI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 12, 1835. 


Bills. Read a first time :—Witness Indemnity. 
Read a second time :—Transfer of Aids and Exchequer 
Bills. 
Petitions presented. By 
St. Margarct’s, ("' 
Finsbury ; 


MINUTES. } 


Mr. Tuomas Duncombe, from 
nwell, and from the Butchers of 
. Writtams, from the Inhabitants of 





Clerkenwell; by Mr. WopEnovsE, from the Inhabitants of 
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the Parish of St. Dunstan, Strand; by Sir JAcon AstLey, 
from the Inhabitants of Holborn, Stepney, St. Luke's, 
Whitechapel, Hackney, and Mile-end; and by Sir FRANcts 
BurpDetr and Mr, Pattison, from Parishes in Westmin- 
ster, and London.—By Colonel DAMER, from 124 Butchers ; 
by Mr. Lyncu, from the Vice Chancellor and Members of 
the Inns of Court; by Mr. Rotre, from Inhabitants of 
the Liberty of the Rolls; by Mr. HANDLEY, from Graziers 
of Lincoln and of Grantham; and from 1,060 Bankers, 
Merchants, and Tradesmen of the City of London,— 
praying for the Removal of Smithfield Market.—By Mr. 
Tooker, from St. Andrew’s, Holborn; and by the Sheriffs 
of London for the Amendment of an Act for the Relief of 
poor Debtors in London, and for the Amendment of the 
Sheriffs’Court.—By Mr. SHARMAN CrawForD, from the 
Parish of Drumboe in the County of Down, for the 
Extinction of Tithes, and the Regium Donum, and by Mr. 
CumMIN Bruce and Mr. PRINGLE, from the Synod of the 
Mearns, the Presbytery of Forfar, and three other Places, 
praying for the Extension of Church Accommodation in 
Scotland. 


SmirnrieLD Market.] Mr. Alder- 
man Wood moved the second reading of 
the Smithfield market improvement Bill. 

Mr. Handley felt it due to his con- 
stituents and to the farmers and graziers 
of the country, generally, to oppose the 
measure. Though the hon. Member was the 
patron and the successful advocate of the 
privileges of the Corporation of London he 
did not expect he would have had the 
hardihood to move the second reading of 
a Bill of this nature, not on account of its 
own intrinsic merits, but in reference to 
another Bill—the Islington Market Bill. 
In the body of the Bill moved by the 
worthy Alderman there was a clause, 
which went to impose on the graziers of 
the kingdom who sent stock to London 
additional tolls, for no other purpose but 
the eggrandizement of the property of the 
Corporation of London, and the perpetu- 
ation of an admitted nuisance. He be- 
lieved that since 1800, the Corporation had 
been before Parliament with bills for the 
improvement of this market. In the year 
1809 a Committee was appointed on the 
subject, and that Committee recommended 
the removal of the market to the nearest 
and most convenient situation, where a 
space of not less than twelve acres could 
be appropriated to it. Among the names 
affixed to that Report he found the re- 
spectable, influential, but not consistent 
name, of Matthew Wood. The worthy 
Alderman had talked of the opinion of 
farmers and graziers being in favour of 
retaining the market in its present site. 
Now, he supposed that Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, would be acknowledged to be an 
authority on such a point. Mr. Coke 
had given his opinion against the propo- 
sition for the enlargement of the market, 
on the ground that it would only per- 
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petuate the existing nuisances. The Bill 
which he (Mr. Handley) had brought for- 
ward last Session for the establishment of 
a market at Islington, and which he 
should again introduce this Session, he 
had brought forward on the grounds of 
public utility. He had no personal ac- 
quaintance with the individual who had 
projected that market, and the fact was 
that he had never met him but once, and 
that accidentally. With regard to the 
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present Smithfield-market, he would state, | 


from his own experience, having paid 
some visits there through curiosity, as 
well as on business, and having witnessed 
the most disgusting scenes of brutality 
and ill-treatment towards the cattle, that 
it was a perfect nuisance. The worthy 
Alderman had talked of the decisive evi- 
dence given before the Committee last 
Session, and certainly some of the witnesses 
exhibited decision enough in their testi- 
mony. A butcher from Sheerness had 
the unblushing effrontery to state in his 
evidence, that the bullocks which he 
bought in Smithfield on Monday, and 
drove down to Sheerness, a distance of 
fifty miles, on Tuesday evening, were 
fresher than if he had bought them in some 
of the neighbouring markets. Evenif the 
market should be enlarged to the extent 
this Bill proposed it would be still far too 
small for the purpose. But what right 
had the Corporation of London to tax the 
graziers and agriculturists to defray the 
expense of that enlargement’ They 
would not submit to such an imposition. 
When he again introduced the Islington 
Market Bill, he would again state to the 
House the reasons which in his opinion, 
called for such an improvement. At pre- 
senthe would content himself with moving, 
trusting that the House would stop this 
Bill at once in its progress, that it be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Williams wished to ask the probable 
amount of the expense of the proposed 
market, and in what manner it was to be 
raised. [Mr. Alderman Wood. “ It is 
estimated at 100,000/., of that sum 
50,0002. would be provided by the Corpo- 
ration, and the remainder it is proposed 
to raise by a toll on all cattle exhibited 
for sale in the market.”] Then as a 
member of the Corporation of the City of 
London, he felt called upon to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill on the ground 
of the enormous expense that would ne- 
cessarily be entailed on that body, in the 





| 50,000/., for it 


jobbing 
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event of its passing, During the last 
thirty-five years there had not been less 
than eleven applications to Parliament on 
the part of the Corporation for enlarging 
and improving Smithfield-market. On all 
those occasions it had been satistactorily 
proved that the present site of the market 
could not be enlarged so as to answer its 
purposes. ‘The worthy Alderman had 
told them that 50,0002. was to come out 
of the funds of the Corporation. Now 
where, he would ask, would they find this 
peared from a recent 
report of theirs, that they were deficient 
20,0007. on the expenditure of the last 
year? The worthy Alderman, no doubt, 
would represent the funds of the Corpora- 
tion as being of great extent; but he 
could assure the House that they were of 
a very limited description, except as arising 
from taxes upon the public. The revenue 
of the Corporation might be stated at 
100,0002., of which only 48,0002. came 
out of the estates of the Corporation, the 
remainder being derived from taxes on the 

He had seen so much market 
in the City of London, that he 
must deprecate the idea of the Corporation 
having anything to do with the manage- 
ment of this market. He was told that 
the estimated expense for enlarging Smith- 
field-market would be 100,000/., but they 
had no means of ascertaining what the 
actual expense would be. The expenses 
of the Corporation had always exceeded 
their estimates in such matters. In the 
case of Farringdon-market the estimated 
expense of the building was 150,002. 
whereas the removal alone amounted to 
that sum, and it cost altogether, no less 
than 250,0007, How was this additional 
sum raised? ‘The Corporation, seeing 
that they had not sufficient money, placed 
a new tax upon coals, The profit to the 
Corporation derived from Farringdon- 
market was last year but 4/. 15s. 5d., and 
next year it would be a loss to the City, since 
the expenditure would be more than the 
receipts. To purchase the site of some 
houses in Farringdon-street the Corpora- 
tion expended the sum of 27,0001, and 
to the inhabitants of those houses 18,2007. 
was given as a recompense for their loss in 
trade, whereas it was afterwards proved 
that those persons suffered no loss, since 
their trade produced them no profits. If 
the costs for improving the present market 
were now stated at 100,000/., he was 
sure that the ultimate expense would 


ap 


citizens. 
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be upwards of 150,000/. He would 
therefore oppose the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood regretted that the 
hon. Member for Coventry had thought it 


necessary to amuse the House with a sort of 


statement such as he had been in the con- 
stant habit of making in the Common 
Council of London, and to which appropriate 
sphere it had better have been confined. 
As to the expense of Farringdon-market, 
the fact was, that juries had given such 
extravagant verdicts of compensation, that 
it was impossible to confine the under- 
taking within the ordinary calculation. 
Another great improvement ‘had, however, 

been effected, with a saving of, perhaps, 
200,0002. or 300,0002.: he alluded to 
London-bridge, and its approaches, upon 
which not less than a million of money 
had been most advantageously expended. 
So important had the Duke of Wellington 
considered this work, that he had actually 
kept Parliament sitting, when the Mem- 
bers would fain have gone into the coun- 
try, because he was anxious to see the Bill 
passed for its completion. Many had 
been the attempts of the City of London 
to enlarge and improve Smithfield-market, 

and at one time the plan was to carry it 
only, perhaps, a quarter of a mile further 
than at present, to an open space near 
Sadler’s Wells. That project had, how- 
ever, with others, been defeated, and the 
scheme now seemed to be to remove it to 
a swamp at a considerable distance, which 
could scarcely be drained, and to which 
there was only one road. If removal were 
necessary surely it would be much better 
not to remove it so far, especially when a 
space quite sufficient for the purpose could 
be found much nearer the present. site. 
He was aware that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Handley) was alarmed for the fate of the 
Bill he had introduced, because last year 
he had been completely beaten in the 
Committee as the evidence was all against 
his scheme. His hon. Friend had al- 
luded to the authority of Mr. Coke, not 
recollecting that that venerable authority 
had retracted his opinion in favour of a 
change, and had declared that on looking 
at the question in all its bearings he found 
no situation so good as that of Smithfield. 
In the Committee the testimony of persons 
who sold fifty or sixty beasts, and a pro- 
portionate number of sheep in the week, 
was opposed to the evidence of men who 
only sold five or six beasts in the week, 
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The hon. Member had complained that 
50,0002. was to be raised by an additional 
toll. What was that toll? Twopence 
instead of Id. per head, and yet by his 
own Bill of last year 4d. was to have been 
paid if the beast remained in the market 
a certain time, and the whole charge 
might amount to Is. per head. When 
the new Post-office was erected the 
Corporation of London might have sold 
the site of Smithtield-market for 190,000/. 
and the ground on which the building 
stood actually cost 150,000/., half of 
which was paid by the City. But besides 
the 50,0002. to be raised, as he had said, 
by a toll of 2d. per head, the Corporation 
was about to expend a very large sum of 
its own money, equal in amount to that 
obtained by the toll. All the Corporation 
wanted was, that the public should be 
duly accommodated, which it most cer- 
tainly would not be by removing the 
market to a spot of ground at a great dis- 
tanee, and merely purchased by a specu- 
lator in the hope of prevailing upon Par- 
liament to pass a Bill to abolish the present 
market. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe: The worthy 
Alderman had stated that the site of the 
new market was a swamp. All he would 
say in reply to the observation was, that 
its site was many feet higher than that of 
Smithfield. 

The House divided : 
142—Majority 115. 

Bill thrown out. 


The Supplies. 


Ayes 27; Noes 


Tur Superres.] Mr. Hume, the right 
hon. Baronet opposite put a question to 
me yesterday, relative to the Motion of 
which I gave notice, to limit to three 
months the votes in Committee of Supply, 
and I gave him a conditional answer to 
his inquiry whether it was intended to 
bring on the Motion to-morrow. I am 
now able to state to the right hon. 
Baronet, that having consulted with those 
upon this side of the House who I thought 
would support that Motion, I regret to 
find that they do not concur with me in 
considering the question sufficiently deci- 
sive of our want of confidence in the 
present Administration, and I have there- 
fore been induced, with regret, to postpone 
the Motion of which I gave notice respect- 
ing the Supplies, but I do so with a view 
to proposing a subsequent Motion, tending 
to show decisively that the House has no 
confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer : Is 
this, then, the Motion of which you gave 
me solemn notice more than a week since ? 
I say, is this the Motion which you 
thought it incumbent on you to give 
notice of a week before-hand? I asked 
the hon. Gentlewan last night if he in- 
tended to bring forward his proposition 
for limiting the Supplies, pursuant to 
notice, and the hon. Gentleman now says 
he gave mea conditional answer. That 
conditional answer was, that the Motion 
would be certainly brought on, either by 
himself or some other hon. Member. [| 
now ask the hon. Gentleman, whether 
the hon. Member, who was to have sup- 
plied his place, has also abandoned his | 
intention; or whether any more decisive | 
vote or want of confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers is to be moved to-morrow. 

Mr. Hume, | answer, that as far as I 
am concerned, it will not be brought for- 
ward to-morrow. I beg to remind the 
House, however, that on a former evening, 
when I expressed my opinion that the 
votes on the election of Speaker and on 
the Address evinced that the House had 
no confidence in the present Government, 
the right hon. Baronet did not appear to 
consider them in that light. I considered 
that granting the Supplies for only three 
months would be tantamount to a vote of 
no confidence in Ministers; but I was 
reminded by some hon. Friends, that the 
right hon. Baronet might turn round on 
us and say, “ This is no vote of want of 
confidence in the Administration ;” and | 
on that ground, lest a limitation of the | 
Supplies should not be taken asa decisive | 
indication of the opinion of the House, I | 
have consented to alter the course which I | 
had intended to adopt. IL have done so, 
seeing the necessity of proposing some 
Motion which shall come directly to the 
point, and contain words that cannot be 
misunderstood. I have only to add, that 
as far as I know, no other person will to- 
morrow bring forward the Motion of which 
1 give notice for limiting the Supplies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
asked the hon. Gentleman what course he 
intended to pursue with respect to his 
threatened decisive motion of want of 
confidence in Ministers, with a view to 
displacing them, and I really do not think 
that I am trespassing unreasonably on the 
hon. Gentleman or his friends when I 
again venture to ask a question as to a 
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great importance to the Ministry and the 
country. The hon. Gentleman says, that 
neither he, nor, as far as he knows, any 
other hon. Member, means to press the 
Motion for limiting the supplies, on the 
ground that it might not be considered 
sufliciently decisive of the opinion of the 
House, with respect to the present Ad- 
ministration; but he adds, that I may 
depend on it another Motion, which 
cannot be misunderstood, and which is to 
convey a decisive declaration of want of 
confidence in Ministers, will be substituted 
—to-morrow? [Mr. Hume: ‘ Not to- 
morrow.”| I wish to ask whether, or no, 
that other Motion will be brought on to- 
morrow? ['* No, no,!"] l understand, then, 
that neither the hon. Gentleman nor any of 
his friends will oppose the vote for the 
Supplies to-morrow, I only appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman whether it is not right, if 
he, or any other hon. Member, have come 
to the determination to bring forward such 
a Motion, that no time should be lost in 
naming a day for that purpose ? 

Mr. Hume: I assure the right hon. 
Baronet that if it rested with me, I would 
bring on the Motion without any delay ; 
and that, at all events, it will be brought 
forward on the very first fit and proper 
moment that occurs. 

Conversation dropped. 


General Rewistration. 


GevernaL Recistrattion — Scor- 
LAND.| Mr. Robert Steuart rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to establish a 
uniform system of Registration of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths in Scotland. The 
defects of the English system of registra- 
tion were generally admitted, yet that 
system was perfection itself, compared 
with the practice in Scotland. There 
existed in that country a registration of 
baptisms, but not of births—of bans, but 
not of marriages, and there was no re- 
gistration of deaths. In Edinburgh, in 
thirteen parishes, of which the population 
was 75,000, and where, according to the 
ordinary calculation, the births must have 
amounted to 1,800, only 400 were re- 
gistered. The Bill which he proposed 
would be similar to that of last year, and 
would proceed on the principle of com- 
pulsory registration. As to the details of 
the measure, however, he was not bigoted, 
but would be ready to adopt any pro- 
position calculated to effect a real Amend- 
ment in the plan. 

Sir George Clerk objected to that princis 
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ple of the Bill which rendered registration 
compulsory, and would oppose the mea- 
sure on that ground, when the proper 
time arrived. He admitted that registra- 
tion was defective in Scotland, and was 
ready to improve it, but he could not 
consent to one clause in the Bill, which 
required the poor man to go to a registra- 
tion office and pay a considerable fee. 
[Mr. R. Steuwart—* 6d.”] Well, even 6d. 
for registering the birth of his child at 
a time when he could least afford it. He 
objected the more to this compulsory 
provision, inasmuch as if an individual 
neglected to comply with it within for ty- 
eight hours, he became liable toa severe 
penalty. Such, at least, he thought was 
the provision of the Bill of last year, 
which the hon. Member had professed his 
intention to revive. He admitted the 
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advantage of a registration of births to 
the rich, whose children succeeded to | 
property, but it would be difficult to prove | 
that the poor, whose offspring inherited | 
only the produce of the labour of their | 
own hands, were equally interested, ers 
should be compelled to comply with the | 
regulations of a general registry under a| 
penalty in case of neglect. 

Sir John Campbell "warmly approved of | 
the principle of the Bill, and did not see | 
the reason why the State should not pay 
for the registries of the poor. The poor | 
were interested in those registries, and he 
had in his own experience known cases 
where it would have been of great ad- 
vantage to the poor man to be able to 
apply to a registry. It frequently hap- 
pened that the relatives of poor men who | 
died abroad were not able distinctly to 





trace their relationship, and property thus { 


left was wasted in litigation. It would be 
equally advantageous to Church of Eng- 
land men, in the case of property which 
might be left to them by Dissenters, and 
he hoped to see similar Bills brought in 
for England and Ireland. 

Dr. Bowring had opportunities in other 
countries of witnessing the working of 
measures similar to that proposed, and 
did not think there would be any difficulty 
in carrying it into operation. By the 
systems adopted on the Continent they 
could trace an individual from his birth to 
his death. He hoped, in any plan which 
might be adopted, that the rights vested 
in individuals would not be interfered 
with, and that their concurrence in the 





measure might be acquired, 
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Mr. Pringle thought, that difficulties 
would attend the application of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory registration, and 
hoped that the Bill would differ in its 
enactments from that of last year. 

Mr. Hume hoped that his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Haddington, would not 
allow the doubts that had been thrown 
Out to have any weight with him. The 
measure was important in a national point 
of view; let the hon. Member proceed 
with it, and when he had brought in his 
Bill, let him subject it to a Committee up 
stairs, where all the doubts and difficulties 
now suggested might be easily dispelled. 

The Lord-Advocate thought that such 
a measure as the hon. Member proposed 
would be extremely beneficial, if properly 
carried into effect; and he was, therefore, 
willing to give it every assistance in his 
power. But he apprehended that the 
hon. Member would find some difficulties, 
not only in the details of his measure, 
but arising out of the nature of the 
subject itself, in a country where marriage 
might be performed without any religious 
ceremony, and it was difficult to know 
in some cases whether individuals were 
married or not. 

Mr. R. Steuart had stated, that he did 
not desire to stand by the details of the 
Bill of last year in every instance, if 
improvements could be pointed out; but 
he certainly thought, that unless the 
principle of compulsory registration were 
upheld, the measure would be wholly in- 
efficient, particularly as to marriages 
which in Scotland were celebrated with so 
little ceremony. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Outrages in Armagh. 


OvurraGces tN ARMAGH—IRELAND. | 
Mr. Dobbin moved for a copy of the 
proceedings had at an investigation held 
at Armagh of the transactions which took 
place at Keady in the county of Armagh 
between the Magistrates, the police, and 
the Orangemen, on the 5th of November 
last, with all the documents connected 
therewith. 

Sir Henry Hardinge could not grant the 
papers to which the Motion referred, be- 
cause, as the Government had determined 
to prosecute the parties concerned in the 
transaction, the Crown Solicitor had taken 
the documents with him to the Armagh 
assizes. Under these circumstances, the 
hon. Member would perceive that he 
could not consent to the Motion, the more 
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particularly as a judicial proceeding was 
pending. 

Mr. Finn complained of the encourage- 
ment given to Orangemen, and said that 
the people did not place confidence in the 
Administration of justice in that country. 

Mr, Littleton said, he understood that 
the Armagh assizes would commence to- 
morrow, and, therefore, the trial would in 
all probability be over before the papers 
could be laid upon the Table of the House. 
There was no case better calculated to 
satisfy Members of that House of the 
baneful effects resulting from party divi- 
sions in Ireland than that to which the 
Motion referred. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had listened atten- 
tively to what he had previously said, he 
would have found that he made no objec- 
tion to the production of the papers, 
further than that orders had been given to 
prosecute the parties implicated. And 
how were they to know that the case might 
not be postponed, or that some other im- 
pediment might not have come in the 
way? But there was another reason why 
he could not produce those papers— 
namely, that they had been carried by the 
learned counsel to the Assizes, and he 
therefore could not produce them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan considered that the 
order ought to be pressed. They were 
bound to do thus much to show the people 
of Ireland they were disposed to do them 
justice. He had received from his agent 
aman of grave, sage, and steady charac- 
ter, a detail of the outrages committed by 
the Orangemen in C lanes, with the details 
of which he would not trouble the House. 
He declared that the people would not 
endure the armed Orange banditti tolerated 
by Government, and if that party were not 
put down, it was to be feared that their 
passions would get the better of their 
reason, and the Catholic gentry of Ire- 
land would arm their tenants to fight it 
out with the Orangemen, who now con- 
ceived the present Government owed its 
elevation to them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
almost sorry that the hon. Gentleman had 
not substituted for some parts of his ad- 
dress the substance of the communication 
he had received from his agent, who, it 
appeared, was a very grave, sage, and 
steady character; and, he had no doubt, 
that what he said would have displayed a 
little more moderation than some of the 
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hon. Member’s observations. The hon. 
Member who originated this Motion moved 
for two sets of papers, the latter of which 
referred to a case in which no judicial pro- 
ceeding had been commenced; rewards 
had been offered by proclamation for the 
discovery of the delinquents but without 
success. Now, the paper relating to this 
transaction his right hon. Friend was pre- 
pared to give. But the other Motion re- 
lated to transactions upon which trials 
were now pending. Nothing could be 
fairer than the request of his right hon. 
Friend, who merely asked for such a delay 
as the attainment of the ends of justice 
required. He was sure that the hon. 
Gentleman would, on reflection, see the 
propriety of withdrawing, for the present, 
that part of his Motion ob jected to. There 
would be no objection to produce all the 
papers at a subsequent period. 

Mr. Roebuck thought the House should 
act upon the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath, and order the papers, 
leaving them to be produced when con- 
venient. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer enter- 
tained the strongest objection to such a 
course, The only objection to produce the 
papers at once was, that such a course 
might interfere with the ends of justice ; 
but at afuture period they could be moved 
for. The orders for returns made by the 
House of Commons should be imperative, 
and not left to the discretion of subordi- 
nate agents. He put it, therefore, to the 
good sense of the hon. Gentleman whether 
he would not obtain all that he required by 
moving for the returns at a future period. 

Motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Dobbin moved for a copy of the 
proceedings of an investigation held at 
Armagh, of the transactions which took 
place in the neighbourhood of Keady, 
between the police and the country peo- 


| ple, on collecting an arrear of tithe due 


to the rev. James Blacker, &c., which 
Motion was agreed to. The hon. Mem- 
ber also moved for a copy of the pro- 
ceedings had at an investigation held at 
Armagh, on the transactions which took 
place in that town and neighbourhood on 
the 15th of January last, and the follow- 


jing week, during which several houses in 


that town were wrecked, and fourteen Ca- 
tholic houses buried in the neighbourhood, 
by a body of Orangemen, tozether aes 
the several papers connecte .d therewith, 
Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the 
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Government was anxious to discounte- 
nance the improper proceedings alluded 
to in the Motion just made. With that 
view, a reward had been offered for the 
discovery of the offenders, and the hon. 
Member mii aht be sure shat: no steps would 
be neglected to bring them to punish- 
ment. 

Lord Mandeville was anxious to vindi- 
cate the Armagh Magistrates from the 
charge of favouring the Orangemen.— 
There was no foundation for the accusa- 
tion. The investigation was about a 
brawl at a public-house. The hon. Mem- 
ber was quite wrong when he assumed 
that the outrage was commenced by the 
Orangemen. He (Lord Mandeville) at- 
tended the investigation, and he could 
assure the House that there was no evi- 
dence whatever that the outrage was per- 
petrated by Orangemen ; on the contrary, 
there was distinct evidence that the rioters 
were not Orangemen. ‘The history of 
these feuds was this:—At races held be- 
fore this outrage, a party of Catholics had 
surprised and attacked a body of Orange- 
men who were not prepared for, and did 
not expect, any hostility from their oppo- 
nents. Another race was held in another 
part of the county, soon after, and the 
Protestants came prepared for their de- 
fence. There the Catholics again mustered 
strong, and having provoked the Protestants 
there ensued a second fight, in which the 
Catholics were worsted. Then came the 
races of Armagh. The Lord-Lieutenant 
got intimation that a riot was meditated, 
and issued an order for the a of 
the races. Alter this the 
mated by a strong feeling of animosity 
towards the Protestants, absolutely went 
about marking each obnoxious Protestant 
for vengeance. One Protestant and his 
daughter, on going to church, were way- 
laid and beaten to such an excess that 
their lives were despaired of. The houses 
of other Protestants were " subsequently 
attacked and absolutely wrecked. Then 
the Protestants took fire, and naturally,— 
This was the origin of the disturbances 
now complained of. There were as many 
as six wounded Orangemen the victims 
of Catholic outrage. ‘The consequence 
was, that the Protestants turned out and 
burned seven, not fourteen, houses of the 
Catholics. After that 400 Catholics, all 
armed, turned out and attacked the Pro- 
testants indiscriminately, The Protestants, 
to the number of 3U0, turned out next, 
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Catholics, ani- | 
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property, and lives. The case was brought 
before the Irish Government, and an in- 
vestigation was ordered. The Lord- 
Lieutenant, whose duty it was to act im- 
partially, summoned only the Magistrates 
who belonged to one party, the Catholic 
party. He absclutely excluded Magis- 
trates who were known to be friendly to 
the Protestant party. When it was a com- 
plicated inquiry, involving the interest of 
two parties s, why, he would ask, should the 
inquiry be conducted by the partisans on 
one side only? ‘The Lord-Lieutenant’s 
conduct was highly reprehensible. He 
selected his own court, formed his own 
tribunal, selected bis own witnesses—for 
even the witnesses were all chosen from 
one side, to the utter exclusion of rebut- 
ting evidence. [edid more—he made the 
investigation a scant and partial one, he ex- 
cluded the public press — there was no 
official reporter admitted—the reporters 
for the press were excluded—all was done 
within closed doors, and by the organs 
of a particular party. Even the evidence 
given in open court was not suffered to be 
produced before this dark and scanty tri- 
bunal. Was this a seemly, was it a just, 
was it an honest, was it a wise proceed- 
ing? Ina case deeply involving the in- 
terests of many individuals—affecting too 
the public welfare, and the public ‘tran- 
quillity—should a high functionary stoop 
from that lofty ground of impartiality 
which it was his duty to maintain, and 


i link himself by the establishment of such 


a private inquisition with the Ministers of 
a party. Everything was done before that 
tribunal to inculpate the Protestants, and 
cleanse the Catholics from guilt. Wit- 
nesses were refused on the Protestant side 
to overturn the evidence given by the 
Catholic party. When the inquiry was 
ordered by the Lord Lieutenant for the 
furtherance of public justice it should 
surely be conducted in the spirit in which 
it was ordered; it should not be one- 
sided, but impartial. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor said, he would not 
have uttered a word on the present sub- 
ject were it not that the hon. Baronet op- 
posite said there was some palliation 
for the conduct of the Protestants. He 
hoped the party feelings of the noble Lord 
and of the Orangemen would be confined 
to the court house, and not uttered in that 
House. When the noble Lord talked 


about his anxiety for the Protestant party 
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— when he heard declarations made in 
that House that the time was come when 
the Protestants of Ireland should stand 


in defence of their rights—he, as the Re- | 


presentative of the Irish Catholics, should 
be excused if his feelings sometimes hur- 
ried him too far. Thenoble Lord said the 
Catholics were armed, and therefore it was 
necessary the Protestants should be armed 
also. He also declared, the Protestants 


would drive the Catholics into the sea if 


they got one good field day. 
“ Words are but wind, 
While actions speak the mind.” 

When he saw the defenders of the Orange- 
men on the Treasury Benches he could 
expect little conciliation, little relief to the 
Irish people. It had been stated that few 
police had attacked the people, but the 
fact was, that there were thirty-seven po- 
lice who had joined in the attack, and by 
whom murder had been committed, and 
there was no magistrate to control them 
in the outrage. It disgusted him, and all 
Irish, and all English Members, that they 
were obliged to rise, night after night, to 
defend themselves from a fanatic 

and out of the House, which would lead 
to the desolation of Ireland. He had no 
confidence in the declaration of Govern- 
ment that their great aim was to put an 
end to party feeling in Ireland. THe had 
no confidence in the late Government, for 
their professions were falsified by their 
acts. They gave him a Commission, and 


when they put him to the trouble of the | 


inquiry they did nothing. The Orange- 
men were now become too powerful to be 
interfered with. He had no contidence, 
therefore, in the present Administration, 
nor in any Administration. His con- 
fidence was in the pressure from without. 
Mr. Herbert Curteis, as an English 
Member of Parliament, could not help 
rising to express his disgust that an Irish 
clergyman should be found acting in the 
character of a Magistrate during the col- 
lection of his own tithe; and he thought 
that the Government ought to issue an 
order to prevent the repetition of a like 
occurrence. He fortunately belonged to 
a county in which clergymen were con- 
sidered to have a higher occupation than 
that of a Magistrate. But, at all events, 
there could exist no difference of opinion 
on this point—that clergymen should not 
be allowed to act as Magistrates in their 
own cases. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that when the papers moved for should be 
laid on the Table, the directions given by 
the Government on the subject of the at- 
tendance at the collection of tithe, not 
only of clergymen but of all Magistrates 
being parties interested would fully ap- 
pear. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would content him- 
self with saying, that he had himself taken 
the pains to impress on the Magistrates 
of Ireland, and particularly clergymen, the 
impropriety of being present at any col- 
lection of tithe in which they had an in- 
terest. 

Lord Mandeville denied having used the 
words which had been attributed to him 
by the hon. Member, (Mr. I’. O'Connor.) 

Dr. Lushington thought, that on one 
point at least originating out of the pre- 
sent discussion there could be no difter- 
ence of opinion. He meant, that if the 
assertions of the noble Lord (Lord Man- 
deville) were correct, Lord Gosford was 
not a fit person to remain in the import- 
ant situation of Lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Armagh. ‘The assertions of the 
noble Lord nwust be either true or false— 
if false, the noble Lord bad much, indeed 
to answer for in having made them in that 
House; if true, Lord Gosford could not 
escape the marked censure of that House, 
The truth or falsehood of the charges it 
became now the object to ascertain, and 
he, therefore, rose to ask if the papers 
moved for were calculated to effect that 
object, and if not, whether it could be col- 
lected by any other documents in the 
power of Parliament to command? He 
maintained that it was the duty of the 
noble Lord, as an upright and honest Ma- 
gistrate, to represent the conduct of the 
noble Earl, whom he accused, to the Go- 
vernment, with a view to its receiving a 
strict investigation. Honourably, he could 
not avoid doing so; but, at all events, the 
House was now bound to interfere. As 
an English Member, unacquainted with 
the state of parties in Ireland, he felt quite 
unable to ascertain the truth of the re- 
presentations made on either side of the 
House night after night; and, feeling 
convinced, that if Ireland was to be paci- 
fied they must act on the principle of 
doing equal justice to all parties, he did 
desire to have all documents caleulated to 
throw light on the question in dispute. 
He had the honour of being acquainted 
with the noble Earl whose name had been 
brought forward, but, notwithstanding that, 
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he was prepared, should the noble Lord 
opposite prove the facts he laid to his 
charge, to vote with him upon any motion 
of censure he might please to make. Jus- 
tice would be paralysed if any man guilty 
of one-half of what Lord Gosford was ac- 
cused, was suffered to retain the post of 
Lord-Lieutenant ; but, as the subject had 
been broached incidentally, and without 
notice being given, so that an answer 
might be made on the noble Earl’s part, 
he entreated the House to suspend their 
judgments upon it until the noble Lord did 
that which now he must do—by bringing 
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forward proof of the truth of his assertions | 


for 
One 


—either save his own character, or 
ever destroy that of Earl Gosford. 


other point and he had done. It appeared | 


that certain outrages had been committed 
at Armagh, but, hitherto it had been found 
impossible to discover the perpetrators. 
This the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, had stated to the House, 
adding, at the same time, an earnest de- 
sire, that Government might be able to 
bring them to justice. That desire might 
now be accomplished; for, if the noble 
Lord’s assertions were to be believed, 
was in his power to identify and bring the 
parties to justice. The noble Lord con- 
fidently stated, that they, meaning the 
perpetrators of the outrages, were not 
Orangemen. If the noble Lord knew 
that fact, he knew who they were—if his 
evidence was good to prove they were not 
Orangemen, it was equally good to con- 
vict them in a Court of Justice. ‘To this 
fact he begged to call the attention of the 
right hon. Secretary, and he might be as- 
sured the House would now expect him to 
avail himself of the noble Lord’s testimony 
in discovering who the parties in question 
were. For his part, he only hoped the 
law would be enforced impartially ; for, 
until that was done, Ireland must be a 
perpetual source of trouble to the Legis- 
lature. It was really disgraceful that an 
assembly should be, as the British House 
of Commons now was, night after night, 
and day after day, having its precious 
time wasted in discussions, as to whether 
this outrage at Rathcormack or that riot 
at Armagh should undergo investigation, 
as if there could be a question that every 
such violation of the law ought not to be 
inquired into and punished by the Go- 
vernment. The course that had been pur- 


sued by the Government on the two oc- 
casions to which he alluded was quite 
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sufficient to raise the impression that jus- 
tice was not so impartially administered, 
and while such an impression prevailed, it 
was altogether vain to expect either peace 
or tranquillity. It did seem as though 
the Government were resolved upon giving 
countenance to the Orange party to the 
prejudice of its opponents; and while that 
was the case, there never would be want- 
ing leaders to incite the multitude to vio- 
lence, 

Sir Robert Bateson was not surprised 
that English Members should complain of 
the disgraceful and disgusting language 
with which the House was night, after 


night, polluted whenever Irish subjects 
were brought on the ¢apes. It was the 


habit of a certain set of Gentlemen, all 
most partial to one side of the question, 
to keep fulminating their threats and abuse 
against those who differed with them; and 
if any of the Members on his side of the 
House got up to state what he conscienti- 
ously believed to be the true history of 
the case, he was sure, without either jus- 
tice or fairness, to be accused of partisan- 
ship. He knew nothing of the transac- 
tions to which the notice referred; he 
only rose to entreat hon. Members not to 
express an opinion upon them until they 
were better acquainted with the facts than 
they were likely to be from the speeches 
of the hon, Members who had spoken on 
the other side of the House. They were 
continually hearing from the other side of 
the House of midnight outrages; and they 
were told, that as long as the present Go- 
vernment remained in office, there was 
safety for neither life or property in Ire- 
land. [Cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Opposition.| It was easy to cheer, but 
doing so did not of itself prove the truth 
of the assertion. As to himself, he be- 
lieved it to be as great a falsehood as 
could be concocted, and he was happy to 
say, that all the respectability of that 
part of the country from which he (Sir R. 
Bateson) came, fully agreed with him in 
opinion. All that the gentry and Magis- 
trates of Ireland required was even-handed 
justice. They sought for no partiality— 
they looked for no favour. He (Sir R. 
Bateson) never was a party man, and all 
he wanted was justice to men of all re- 
ligious opinions. As to the allegation that 
his Majesty’s Government countenanced a 
certain party in Ireland, he did not believe 
it, and was prepared to prove it was not 
the fact. Indeed its best refutation was 
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to be found in the fact that both extremes 
of the Irish parties were equally disap- 
pointed at the course of policy the Go- 
vernment had adopted. He addressed 
himself particularly to English Members, 
for he knew it was quite useless to address 
the few who arrogated to themselves the 
title of ‘‘The Irish Representatives par 
excellence,” and he asked them not to 
believe what they heard night after night 
reiterated about Ireland, in speeches only 
made to keep up that party feeling which 
it was the wish of every sincere friend of 
Ireland to put down. He complained that 
the hon. Members for Ireland who were 
in the habit of speaking from the other 
side of the House always took the same 
side of the question, and never allowed 
their opinions to coincide with those ex- 
pressed on his side. He would not follow 
the example they set him; but if he did, 
he could state instances of outrage com- 
mitted on Protestants as revolting and ex- 
citing as any of those detailed by the hon. 
Member for Dublin and his supporters. 
Within a very short time no less than 
twelve such cases had occurred in the 
county he represented. All he wished was 
a fair representation of the real facts, and 
that justice should be done to all parties. 

Mr. Elphinstone rose to put a question 
to the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. | 
It had been stated that a clergyman of | 
the Church of England had placed him- | 
self at the head of a body of soldiers, and | 
that death had occurred in consequence | 
of orders which that clergyman himself | 
gave. He wished to know, why that | 
reverend gentleman had not been struck | 
off the commission of the peace ? 

Sir Henry Hardinge replied, that this 
question did not aflect the present Go- | 
vernment any more than the Rathcormac | 
case. When he went to Dublin, he wrote 
a circular letter to all the magistrates, di- 
recting that no one should act as a ma- | 
gistrate where he was himself interested, 
and that no clergyman should act as a 
magistrate in the collection of his own 
tithe. 

Colonel Verner, as one of the repre- 
sentatives for the county Armagh, in some 
degree identified with the occurrences 
which took place in that county, and hay- 
ing been personally alluded to by the hon. 
Member who brought forward the Motion 
now before the House, trusted he should 
be permitted to make a few observations 
in reply to what had fallen from that hon. 
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Gentleman. The hon. Member for the 
borough of Armagh (Mr. Dobbin), had 
told the House that a numerous body of 
persons came into the town of Armagh for 
the purpose of attending the election of 
the county members, and that those per- 
sons were the promoters of all the disturb- 
ances which afterwards took place. He 
did not think it was fair upon the part of 
that hon. Gentleman tohave concealed from 
the House that his own election, the elec- 
tion for the borough, had been eoing on 
for five days, and had not terminated when 
the election for the county commenced, 
He was sure the hon. Member would not 
hesitate to admit that at that election 
strong party feelings were exhibited -—that 
frequent riots had taken place — that 
broken windows, and broken heads were 
not less numerous than on former oc- 
casions—that the friends of neither can- 
didate were in a state, soberly, to discuss 
the claims of either, and that the town 
was in a great degree of excitement when 
the election for the county came on. It 
was not, therefore, fair upon the part of 
the hon. Member to lay to the charge of 
the persons who came to attend the county 
election, the imjury done to the town. 
But the hon. Member has also omitted to 
mention that some persons well known to 
the hon. Member, amongst whom were 
Mr. Sinclair, his brother, and son, who 
left the town to return home at the early 
hour of four o’clock, were stopped upon 
the road so well described by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Huntingdonshire, 
by a Roman Catholic, who prayed them 
for God’s sake to return home by another 
road, as there were at least 700 men well 


|armed waiting until they came up to 


where they were, and not one of them 
would go home alive; to which Mr. Sin- 
clair replied that he was not awareof having 
given offence to any person, and that he 
would go on. The party did proceed, and 


when they arrived at the part of the road 
described by the person from whom they 


had received the caution, several guns, 
from both sides, were presented and at- 
tempted to be fired at them, but for- 


‘tunately, owing to the wetness of the 


afternoon, not more than three or four 
went off; otherwise, the prediction of the 
informant must have been verified. Se- 
veral persons returning home were dread- 
fully beaten by this party. On his return 
from the county Tyrone, where he went to 


|attend the election for that county, he 
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found a letter from a very respectable 
Gentleman residing in Blackwater town, 
in which he stated that 400 men had 
marched through that town, all armed, 
denouncing him (Colonel Verner) by 
name, himself, and all those who had 
dared to support him at the election. 
That there were neither military nor police 
in the place—that they were in expectation 
of being hourly attacked, and, with the 
exception of half a dozen young men who 
had guns, and who were assembled to- 
gether, 
defence or protection. He mentioned 
these circumstances, to which no allusion 
had been made by the hon. Member for 


Outrages in Armagh. 





Armagh, in order that the House might | 


judge whether the Protestants had not 
sufficient cause for alarm. ‘The hon. 
Member had taken upon him to state, that 
the injury done to the houses, whether in 
the town or in the country, was done by 
Orangemen. It is very evident that the 
hon. Member did not attend the investi- 
gation at Armagh, or he would not have 
uttered such a calumny against that body. 
He had had a copy sent him of the evi- 
dence, taken by a professional gentleman, 
at that investigation, which was compared 
with the evidence taken by the clerk, ap- 
pointed by the persons who conducted that 
inquiry, and admitted to be correct. He 
had carefully read it over, and in no one 
instance had a witness sworn that any of 
the depredations were committed — by 
Orangemen. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tower hamlets has said, in reply 
to the noble Lord beside him, that the 
persous guilty of these acts must be 
Orangemen, because it was not proved 
that they were not Orangemen. That 
was a most extraordinary argument. Now, 
there were several persons examined be- 
longing to the houses which were burnt, 
and they every one swore, that they did 
not know an individual amongst those 
who were concerned in burning their 
houses—that they had never seen them 
before, and did not think they should 
know them were they to see them again ; 
and yet from this evidence the honourable 
Member concluded they must have been 
Orangemen, and accused them accordingly, 
of being so; but the evidence of the 
inspector of police went to say, that 
he was unable to trace any connexion 


hey were without the means of | 
| mother, and ignorant of the evidence her 
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those houses. A curious circumstance 
occurred to Mr. Olpherts, the magistrate, 
who was actively engaged in quelling the 
disturbances, and endeavouring to dis- 
cover the offenders. He went into the 
house of a woman, who stated her house 
to have been set fire to at the outside, but 
which fire had been subsequently ex- 
tinguished. Upon examining the premises 
he was clearly of opinion that the fire 
must have originated at the inside, Upon 
interrogating the daughter apart from the 


mother had given, the daughter swore 
that she saw her mother take a candle, 
and go down to the room in which was a 
quantity of dry straw. Whether this was 
done for the purpose of charging Orange- 
men with the act, or, as appeared on 
another occasion, for the purpose of re- 
covering the expense from the county, was 
a matter of conjecture. In allusion to 
what has fallen from the noble Lord re- 
specting the manner by which the Court 
of Investigation was assembled, he would 
beg to saya few words. He admitted, asa 
magistrate, he had no right to expect any 
summons. He had ceased to belong to 
the magisterial body in the county of 
Armagh; he had resigned the commission, 
which he could no longer bring himself to 
hold, when he saw those with whom he 
had been acting for upwards of thirty 
years, insulted and deprived of their com- 
mission without any investigation into the 
charges preferred against them; but as 
one of the representatives of the county — 
identified with those persons who were 
charged with being the disturbers of the 
peace—he did, he confessed, feel that his 
being overlooked was not a matter purely 
accidental. He was on his way to leave 
the country with his family, when, by 
accident, he heard the inquiry was to 
take place next day; he did, in conse- 
quence, delay for a day his journey, and 
was present at the first day’s investigation, 
when he saw the hon. Member for Armagh, 
who, like himself, was not, he believed, 
present, except upon that one occasion. 
He heard the letter of the right hon. Se- 
cretary read by the noble Lord who pre- 
sided at that meeting—he heard the in- 
structions which that letter contained 
read, and which were, that the investi- 


between a body of persons upon a hill | gation was not to be confined to the re- 
about four hundred yards distant from | cent outrages which had been perpetrated, 
where the houses were burnt, admitted to | but was to go back to the time of the 
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races in October last. Why those in- 
structions were not complied with, he was 
unable to say. The attention of the 
House had been frequently of late, called 
to the circumstance of the Protestants of 
Ireland having arms. Now, he would 
beg to ask, were the Protestants of Ire- 


land the only persons in that country | 


who were to be permitted to have arms ? 
He recollected perfectly well being told so 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
city of Dublin last Session of Parliament. 
He thought it was during the discussion 
upon the Coercion Bill that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were armed, and the 
hon. Member added, and well armed too. 
[Mr. O'Connell: What he said was the 
Roman Catholics of the North.] He would 
address himself more particularly to the 
English Members, and he would ask 
them, whether it was right that the only 
acknowledged friends of British connexion 
in Ireland should be the only persons who 
were to bedeprived of the means of defence, 
and whether the handful, which they 


were said to be, were to be delivered over | 


to the millions, of whom they heard such 
repeated boasts, to be sacrificed by them 
whenever the proper or convenient time 
might arrive, at the shrine of Repeal or 
Popery. [‘Oh, oh!” from Members 
opposite.} Hon. Members might cry 
“oh, oh” but had not the hon. and 
learned Member said, that all he re- 
quired was the co-operation of Pro- 
testants, to insure the Repeal of the 
Union before twelve months. Was not 
that admitting that the only obstacle 
to the attainment of that measure was the 
opposition of the Protestants of Ireland ? 


Disarm that body, and the hon. Member's | 


object would be at once gained. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien said, it seemed that 
the north of Ireland was in a state of civil 
war, and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department gave encouragement 
to the factious feelings which prevailed, 
by receiving, and forwarding gracious an- 


swers to, addresses of an illegal character. | 


For what other purposes were those ad- 
dresses received, if it were not to keep up 
the feelings of faction, and the excitement 
that existed? He had the pleasure of lis- 
tening, the other night, to the professions 
made by the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench, but he had not the plea- 
sure of hearing him declare that such 
things were not to occur again. When 
the Orange party saw the allies, by which 
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they were surrounded, and the spirit with 
which they were defended, could the Go- 
vernment be surprised, that it had not the 
support of a single Catholic in Ireland, 
nor of a single Member who truly spoke 
and represented the sentiments of that 
body ? 

Mr. Dobbin wished to state an instance 
of 2,000 Orangemen having marched, 
during the last election, into Armagh, 
with colours flying, and decorated with 
the Orange emblems. ‘They did so much 
mischief, that two days were occupied in 
assessing the damage, which was estimated 
at 1,400/., from the injury done to houses 
in the town. 

Colonel Verner was not out of the town 
on the day in question, and he denied that 
the Orange party appeared in the town 
decorated as had been described. 

Mr. Dobbin said, he was on the hustings, 
from which he should doubtless have been 
dragged by the Orange party, and his life 
perhaps sacrificed, but for the protection 
the police afforded him. 

Mr. O’Connell had no desire to prolong 
the debate, but having interrupted the 
hon. and gallant Colonel in his allusion to 
him, he would state the opinion with 
which he had accompanied his declara- 
tion, that the Catholics were arming in 
the north. He had distinctly declared, 
that the greatest mischief consequent upon 
the possession of arms, by Orangemen, 
was, that Catholics who ought not to have 
arms, would procure them, at all hazards. 
For his own part, he wished neither party 
to have them. 

Motion agreed to. 


Cinque Porrs.] Sir Thomas Troubridge 


‘moved for a return of all appointments 


made, during the last ten years, by or un- 
der the control of the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports; specifying the particu- 
lar duties attached to each, and the re- 
spective salaries, fees, and other emolu- 
ments thereto attached; and from what 
funds such emoluments are derived. 

Mr. Williams observed that there ap- 
peared to be grounds for suspecting that 
‘the appointment of Pilots, was but too 
| often influenced by political considerations. 
It appeared that in one case, out of a crew 
| of fifty-three Pilots, forty-eight were free- 
men of Dover; and that in another, out 


| of a crew of forty-two, twenty-nine were 
! 





| freemen. 


Colonel Evans said, his opinion was, 
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that it was now full time, to put the pilot- 
age of the ports of this kingdom, under a 
better government than it had heretofore 
been ; and, indeed, to put an end to the 
office of Lord Warden altogether, which 
was generally filled by an individual not 
of a naval character. 

Sir H. Hardinge considered that the 
gallant officer, in objecting to the office 
of Lord Warden, because it was not filled 
by a naval officer, might as well say that 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
ought to be filled by a naval officer. 

Colonel Evans said, there was no ana- 
logy between the offices ; but the point to 
which he intended to call attention was, 
that as respected the maritime interests, 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports was an anomaly. He did not see 
why there should be a Lord Warden to a 
particular part of the Channel. The con- 
sequence of the present arrangement, was 
frequently great danger to human life. 
The port of Rye had been omitted by Act 
of Parliament from the same jurisdiction 
as the other ports; and the Lord Warden, 
therefore, not thinking proper to appoint 
pilots for Rye, there had been no pilots 
there for a series of years. The pilots of 
that part of the Channel ought to be 
placed under the control of the Trinity 
Board. 

Mr. Robinson said, that although the 
papers moved for, related to the Cinque 
Ports, yet the question extended itself to 
other places. He was happy that Govern- 
ment had taken up the subject. He be- 
lieved there were no complaints, generally 
speaking, respecting pilotage from places 
where competition was open, but that the 
complaints came from places where the 
appointments were made in secret, which 
was a system highly prejudicial to their 
efficiency, and to the maritime interests. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Exvections (LRELAND)—EMPLOYMENT 
oF Mirrrary.] Mr. Mullins moved for 
copies of any correspondence between the 
Lord-Lieutenant, the Deputy-Lieutenants, 
and Magistrates of the several counties of 
Ireland, and the Irish Government, previ- 
ously to, and during the late elections, 
with reference to the distribution and em- 
ployment of the military force, and to ap- 
prehended obstructions of the freedom of 
election, He said, it certainly was his in- 


tention to press for their production; but, 
he understood it was wished by Govern- 
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ment that a further time should be al- 
lowed. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had no objection 
to the returns moved for, but he would 
remind the hon. Members for Ireland, that 
an interval of two days, was not sufficient 
between a notice of Motion and the Motion 
itself, when the subject concerned related 
to transactions, the documents connected 
with which must, of necessity, be in Go- 
vernment offices in Ireland. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, he had no objec- 
tion to produce the Papers, and when they 
were produced, he took that opportunity 
of informing the House, he should move 
that all the Reports relating to matters 
occurring previously to, and at the elec- 
tions, should be referred to the Committee 
on bribery and intimidation. With regard 
to the employment of the military, the 
Papers, when produced, would prove they 
had never been employed, but on grounds 
perfectly justifiable. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer regretted to hear so con- 
fident a statement from the gallant Officer, 
with respect to the use of the military. 
He had himself known instances of the 
most gross and unwarrantable interference 
on the part of the military. He would 
read an extract of a letter he had received 
from the Rev. Mr. Webb, of Borris, as 
evidence of the system which had been 
pursued :—‘ We were obliged to close our 
chapel, these two last Sundays. This ex- 
traordinary measure we were obliged to 
resort to, that murder might not be com- 
mitted. The magistrate brought a com- 
pany of soldiers on each Sunday, and had 
them placed at the chapel to protect some 
voters. If we had permitted the people to 
assemble, there is no doubt the moment 
they had appeared, the military, armed as 
they were, would have found a pretext to 
fire on the people; for the people, it was 
more than probable, on their appearance, 
would have been greatly excited, and made 
an attack.” The writer also requested the 
hon. Member to inquire of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, by what authority 
this military force had been stationed 
there. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought it very 
advisable for hon. Gentlemen to avoid 
discussion, when moving for returns of 
papers. He had endeavoured to do so, 
but was provoked into reply by statements 
that were made on the opposite side of the 
House. He had heard of outrages, such 
as the hon. Gentleman alluded to at Borris, 
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where it was stated that people were pulled 
out of their pews, the pews destroyed, and 
the people dragged into the streets and 
severely beaten. Similar scenes, it had 
been asserted, had taken place several 
times subsequent to the Carlow election, 
when neither the influence of the priests, 
nor the sanctuary of the temple, were any 
protection. If hon. Members would favour 
him with the names of parties engaged in 
such alleged disturbances, he would pro- 
mise to institute the proper inquiries, and 
give them satisfactory answers. As far as 
he was able to judge, the conduct of the 
military had been on all occasions most 
exemplary. Depending on the returns of 
Sir Hussey Vivian, he was authorised to 
say so. It had been a matter of particular 
inquiry by the Commander-in-Chief, whe- 
ther the troops had on any occasion entered 
into the contest influenced by the spirit of 
either party. The answer to such inquiry, 
both from Sheriffs and Returning-officers, 
was perfectly satisfactory, and the conduct 
of the military had met on several occasions 
the approbation of the disappvinted can- 
didate. The hon. Member for Cork, whom 
he saw opposite, he believed, had given his 
testimony in favour of the conduct of the 
military, an opinion, he believed, the House 
would universally arrive at, whenever the 
subject was brought forward and regularly 
sifted. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, that at the 
election alluded to, he was rather sur- 
prised, when about to address the people, 
to find himself surrounded by drawn 
swords and fixed bayonets, but he managed 
to keep the soldiers in good temper, by 
talking of the impolicy of flogging in the 
army, of the evils of unmerited pensions, 
and the propriety of appropriating such 
pensions to the relief of the widow and the 
orphan. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had seen a letter 
written by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin to Sir Hussey Vivian, in which 
the hon. and learned Member praised the 
conduct of the military at Youghal, as 
having been admirable. As proof, too, of 
the good effects of employing that force, 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to this fact, that in 1832, troops 
were not employed, and in Carlow four- 
teen men were actually killed; in 1834, 
they were employed, and there was oniy 
one man killed, and that was in Meath. 
He thought, therefore, he was quite right 
in saying, that their employment was per- 
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fectly justifiable, particularly as there had 
been no complaint of misconduct, every 
account, on the contrary, agreeing in 
stating their conduct to be most exem- 
plary. 

Mr. O'Connell could not complain of 
the conduct of the military, but their con- 
duct reflected no credit on the Magistracy, 
but on the gentlemen of the army, and the 
good feeling of the soldiers themselves. 
In the letter alluded to by the hon. and 
gallant Officer, he did not, as was sup- 
posed, express so much satisfaction at the 
conduct of the military in itself, as he did 
a preference to it when compared with 
that of the police. He had written to the 
Commander of the Forces with regard to 
the practice of the soldiery firing on the 
people, and had received an answer, he 
would admit, which was perfectly satis- 
factory. He willingly gave credit to the 
army, and he believed that gentlemen in 
command had received orders to adopt 
every precaution in cases of Magistrates 
giving unnecessary orders. It had been 
stated that in 1831, murders had taken 
place, and that in 1834, there were none— 
[Colonel Perceval : One only.] One only, 
and that in the county remarkable for its 
brotherly love. There were none killed in 
the Southern counties. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was sure that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
House must be aware, that the military 
could only act at the requisition of the 
magistracy in Ireland, as well as in Eng- 
land. The troops had strict orders vot 
to interfere, except at the requisition of 
the magistrates; and, unless they did then 
interfere, it would be impossible for any 
Government to be carried on. 

Mr. John O’ Connell objected to the inter- 
ference of the Magistrates. In the county 
which he had the honour of representing 
for two Parliaments, the Magistrates were 
all of a particular caste of politics; they 
were allof Orange principles. There was 
not one of them who had a vote but who 
had voted, both in 1832 and 1834, against 
the popular candidate. He could bear tes- 
timony to the advantage derived from the 
presence of the military at elections in 
Ireland, at the same time he felt bound 
on all occasions to object to their intro- 
duction as unconstitutional, With respect 
to what had been stated regarding the 
loss of life at the Dungarvon election, he 
should beg the House to bear in mind 
that it was not through the people it had 
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occurred, but through some marines who 
were directed by the Magistracy. 

Colonel Bruen, as representative of a 
large county (Carlow), could not let the 
opportunity pass of adding his testimony 
to that already borne to the efficiency and 
good conduct of the military, and, also, to 
the particular necessity which existed 
almost always in Ireland for their presence 
at elections, but more especially at the 
last election in that kingdom. 

Mr. Henry Grattan begged to add his 
meed of praise to that which had already 
been bestowed on the military. Their | 
conduct, contrasted with that of the| 
police, was decidedly in their favour, | 
Advantage was always derived to the | 
peace of the country from employing them 
in preference to the constabulary, in con- 
sequence of the latter being more imme- | 
diately under the control of, and respon- 
sible to, a partial Magistracy. 

Colonel Evans said, that he had been , 
in Carlow at the last election for that | 
borough, and on that occasion he had | 
seen a display of military, horse and foot, | 
which would have led him to suppose the 
town was in danger of destruction. Yet 
he did not perceive the least appearance | 
of excitement among the people, or even | 
anything like a crowd, to warrant such a | 
display of armed force. In England elec- | 
tions partook of the nature of a solemn 
civil ceremony. In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, they appeared to partake of a mili- 
tary character. In England, the military | 
never appeared at elections without the | 
most absolute necessity existed; in Ireland | 
they were called out and paraded in all | 
places before any necessity was even 
thought of. With respect to the question 
at issue—the conduct of the Magistracy 
—he thought the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland had gone beyond his duty in de- 
claring his belief in their innocence. It 
was like prejudging the question, and 
could not but have its effect in prejudicing 
the course of justice. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) spoke from his own 
knowledge, or merely from the information 
supplied by the local Magistrates ? 

Sir H. Hardinge rose, but 

The Speaker interposed, and said, that, 
he could not help expressing it as_ his 
opinion, that very great inconvenience 
would arise if discussions were entered in- 
to by hon. Members in anticipation of the 
production of documents which were 
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promised to be laid before the House. If, 
however, a sense of justice induced him in 
this instance to permit the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Secretary for Ireland) to 
address the House in reply to the observa- 
tions of those who had preceded him, he 
trusted he should not be understood as 
countenancing discussions of this nature 
which, if generally allowed, must neces- 
sarily be attended with very great incon- 
venience. 

Sir Henry Hardinge most cordially ac- 
quiesced in the justice and propriety of 
that decision, During the course of the 
evening various attacks had been made on 
the Irish Government, on the one hand 
for being too Orange, and on the other 
for being too Catholic; his great object, 
however, had been, and always would be, 
to act with the strictest impartiality ; and 
although he did not enter into details for 


Ecclesiastical Courts. 


_ the purpose of vindicating the course which 


had been pursued, it being most improper 
to anticipate a debate on papers which 
were to be produced, yet he could not 
avoid stating, that the conduct of the 


military had, on all occasions, been most 


exemplary, and in consequence of the pro- 
tection afforded by them to the people, 
not a single life was lost at the last elec- 
tion, while at the one preceding not fewer 
than fourteen were sacrificed. 

Motion agreed to. 


Ecciesrasticat Covrts.] The Attor- 
ney-General, in moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill to Improve the Administration of 
Justice in Ecclesiastical Courts, said, that 
he did not propose occupying the atten- 
tion of the House at any very great length 
in introducing the Bill which he proposed 
to submit to their consideration ; but as 
this was one of the subjects alluded to in 
his Majesty’s most gracious Speech from 
the Throne, he thought it would be unbe- 
coming in him if he did not state, as 
shortly as he could, the general object and 
scope of the Bill which he meant to offer 
for their adoption. The leading object of 
it was to consolidate some 300 or 400 
courts which were dispersed all over the 
country, and which were incompetent to 
perform those functions of justice which 
had been assigned to them, and concen- 
trate the jurisdiction in Ecclesiastical mat- 
ters in one court, to sit either in London 
or wherever his Majesty should be pleased 
to appoint. It was also intended by the 
Measure to invest the new Ecclesiastical 
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Court with additional powers, in order 
that there might be a more effectual ad- 
ministration of justice in Ecclesiastical 
matters which came under its cognizance ; 
while its jurisdiction over certain other 
matters which had been made the subject 
of complaint more than once since the 
House met would be entirely removed. 
The Court of Appeal which an hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded to, and which formerly 
was known as the Court of Delegates, was 
already abolished, and its authority trans- 
ferred to the Privy Council—it was pro- 
posed that the Privy Council should be 
also the Court of Appeal from this new 
Court. The effect of this alteration would 
be the bringing into one system, and 
under one arrangement of rules, a variety 
of important jurisdictions now exercised 
in point of practice by eight or ten 
different courts, and capable of being ex- 
ercised by no less than between 300 and 
400. Before detailing some parts of the 
Bill, he begged leave to state to the House 
the origin of the measure and the share 
he had in its introduction, In January, 
1830, a Commission was appointed (sub- 
sequently renewed on the demise of the 
Crown, in the month of July the same year) 
for the purpose of investigating the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and the Report was made 
in the month of February, 1832. A more 
learned and valuable document than the 
Report of the Commissioners which he now 
held in his hand, he had rarely met with, 
to the composition of which the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
he believed, had very much contributed. 
The Report contained many most valuable 
suggestions, and having, in part, subse. 
quently received the sanction of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, a bill 
was prepared, with considerable care, in the 
latter part of Jast year, which he believed 
received the sanction of nearly every one 
who had been consulted on the subject— 
among others, of the hon. and learned 
Members for Edinburgh and the Tower 
Hamlets; the latter of whom, though he 
had his professional interest to consult, 
hesitated not in confirming the opinion 
that if such a measure were adopted it 
would be the means of conferring general 
benefit on the community. It embraced 
a great variety of particulars, but he pro- 
posed calling the attention of the House 
merely to two, one relating to the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and the other, by and by, 
to the Discipline of the Clergy ; those sub- 
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‘jects being of prominent importance and 
pressing necessity. It was quite obvious 
that the existence of so many different tri- 
bunals, amounting, as he had stated, to 
‘nearly 400, and embracing diocesan and 
}archidiaconal courts, peculiars of various 
| descriptions, and some manorial courts, 
| must lead to considerable inconveniences, 
possibly to conflicting decisions, and, in 
many instances, it was almost impossible 
that there could be an adequate judge, so 
that practically a denial of justice was, in 
many instances, the inevitable result. It 
was proposed by this Buil to consolidate 
into one court all those separate tribunals, 
and prevent in future any one of them en- 
teriaining any contentious jurisdiction 
whatever. It was also proposed to limit 
the new court to certain matters which 
were considered of sufficient importance 
to occupy its entire attention, and transfer 
to the ordinary courts of law others which 
had been hitherto investigated in Eeclesi- 
astical Courts. ‘The most important 
matters with which the Ecclesiastical 
Courts hitherto had jurisdiction related to 
testamentary and matrimonial causes, 
which it was proposed they should still 
retain; but of all jurisdiction as to tithes 
and other subjects enumerated by the 
learned authors of the report as civil and 
spiritual it was proposed to deprive them, 
They would also be prevented from inter- 
meddling in those offences which belonged 
to the clergy—neglect of duty, statements 
of opinion not in accordance with the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and ques- 
tions touching the relaxation of discipline, 
to be provided for by a separate bill; 
while all cases of defamation, brawling, 
laying violent hands in the Church or pre- 
cincts of the church, and immoralities to 
which he would not particularly allude, 
might very well be left to the law as it 
now stood in the ordinary criminal courts 
of the country. Except for the purpose 
of producing nullity of marriage, for adul- 
tery, and incest, questions of that nature 
would also be withdrawn from the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. Such were the principal 
objects the bill had in view; but there 
was another important feature in it which 
he was anxious to state to the House. He 
alluded to the power of directing an issue, 
in order that a disputed question of fact 
| might be settled in that most convenient 
and most constitutional of all methods— 
namely, Trial by Jury. It was proposed 
that the judge of the Ecclesiastical Court 
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should have the power of sending an issue 
to be tried, in the same manner as the 
judges of the Courts of Equity were in the 
habit of doing when a question turned on 
matters of fact. There would also be an 
appeal from the Court to the Privy Council 
on the granting or refusing an issue on a 
new trial, which he hoped would operate as a 
sutficient check, and be satisfactory to the 
public. The Ecclesiastical Court, it should 
be remembered, had to deal with some of 
the most important and complicated rights 
and an immense proportion of the wealth 
of England—all matters testamentary and 
all property passing by will, it was, there- 
fore, necessary, in order to its due adm- 
nistration of that branch of justice that it 
should be invested with sufficient powers, 
by calling in the aid of that important ma- 
chine in investigating truth, Trial by Jury, 
the right of appeal, and at the same time 
that its powers were enlarged, to disen- 
cumber it from inquiries into a variety of 
criminal matters which had hitherto tended 
only to embarrass and perplex its operation. 
It was to be in future the King’s Court, not 
the Court of any Archbishop or spiritual 
person whatever, and was to be held under 
the same rules and regulations to which 
the other learned judges were subject. The 
Measure was not peculiarly his, having 
been called on in his official capacity to 
take up the question and introduce it to 
the House. But, having diligently read 
the Report, in which he found much learn- 
ing, great labour, considerable judgment, 
and extensive elucidation of important 
questions connected with the subject, he 
was not unwilling to avail himself of the 
suggestions which it contained, as he 
should always be ready to support any 
practical measures of improvement or re- 
form, whether proceeding from that (the 
Ministerial) or the other side of the House, 
for no Member, whether lay or legal, could 
be more anxious than he was to improve 
the institutions of the country by properly- 
considered and well-defined measures of 
practical reform. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Dr, Lushington said, that there was a 
portion of the Report of the Commissioners 
which, if not adopted in the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, or made the 
subject of a distinct measure, would defeat 
all that the Bill before the House proposed 
to do, It was iat part of the Report 
which contained the recommendation of 
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the Commissioners to abolish all the 
sinecure offices so numerous in connexion 
with the Ecclesiastical Courts. Not less 
than 60,000. were divided in this way be- 
tween the proteges of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. Unless that source of patronage 
were lopped off the measure would give no 
satisfaction tothe country. Oneofthe highest 
Ecclesiastical personages in the kingdom, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, had, on his 
(Dr. Lushington’s) proposition as a Mem- 
ber of that Commission, relinquished at 
once patronage enjoyed by himself and his 
predecessors to the extent of 10,000J. a- 
year, spread over many sinecure offices. 
One was of considerable value, seven or 
eight varied from 1,500/. to 6001. a-year, 
all of which his predecessors had retained, 
other persons performing the duty, and they 
themselves taking the greater share of the 
emoluments, Within the short space of 
ten minutes his Grace replied—* It is so 
proper and just that I cannot hesitate an 
instant.” In the same spirit every indi- 
vidual of the right reverend bench form- 
ing a portion of the Commission relin- 
quished his patronage for the public good. 
He (Dr. Lushington) hoped that the same 
spirit would actuate the House when they 
came to consider the details of the Bill, 
and that they would unhesitatingly remove 
these overflowing sources of obloquy and 
public complaint. With respect to the 
measure of the Attorney-General, he (Dr. 
Lushington) felt bound to say, such was his 
sense of its imperative necessity, that he 
was only restrained from introducing one 
of the same nature by a knowledge of the 
fact that it would come with greater weight 
from the Government, and be more opera- 
tive in its general effects on the Legisla- 
ture. The preceding Government were 
undoubtedly very anxious about the mat- 
ter; but they had not had time to mature 
it sufficiently. No blame could, therefore, 
attach to them for having delayed the pro- 
duction of a measure analogous to the 
present. He was rejoiced to find, that 
one of the provisions of the Bill took such 
offences as that of defamation out of the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Courts. It 
was only in the month of May last that he 
had himself been compelled, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, to send an individual 
to gaol fordefamation. He had no option, 
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consistently with a due observance of his 
oath, but to act in the manner which he 
had mentioned. He sent the man there, 
and there he was at present, and there he 
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might remain, for he knew not of any law 
by which he could be released. This was 
only one of many instances which illus- 
trated the worst species of trials for deta- 
mation. He could not but attribute guilt 
to the Legislature for not having at an 
earlier period instituted inquiries into this 
subject, and for not having relieved Judges 
from a duty so odious, as that of punishing 
men pro salute anime. ‘The object of the 
report most especially was, the entire ex- 
tinction of what used to be called the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; that was to say, that hereafter no 
Ecclesiastical Court should exercise the 
power of punishing any person upon a 
criminal process. Another branch of the 
jurisdiction of the Court was that exercised 
over clergymen, This ought likewise to 
be taken away, and yet it was impossible 
that such a power of supervision shuuld be 
extinct, and it therefore ought to be trans- 
ferred to another jurisdiction, for which a 


separate Bill would provide, according to | 


the recommendation of the Commission. 
This Court would take cognizance of all 
offences committed by clergymen in the 
neglect of the discharge of their duty ; 
but it would not, in the slightest degree, 
interfere with the present jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Common Law in any other 
offences that the clergy might commit. 
The instituting of this new Court would be 
for the purpose of establishing a fair, im- 
partial, and not expensive tribunal, for the 
purpose of correcting in time all impro- 
prieties and neglects in the ministers of 


religion, and of correcting them, not at a | 


period when public scandal had been so 


excited, that the Bishops themselves, as | 


had been the case in many instances, had 
been compelled to take the duty of cor- 
rection upon them, and at their own ex- 
pense, amounting in some instances to 
hundreds of pounds. The establishment 
of this jurisdiction would confirm more 
strongly the affections which still remained 
in the people of this country for the Es- 
tablished Church. All that would remain 
for the present Ecclesiastical Courts to 
perform, after the present Bill should have 
passed, would be the determination upon 
matrimonial and testamentary causes. 
These were causes, unquestionably, of very 
great importance, and no man who sat in 
that House, or who was not in that House, 
could feel but the deepest interest in the 
reform of the Courts which had to ad- 
minister justice in such cases. Inde- 
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pendent of the importance attached to the 
separation of husband and wife, the ques- 
tion of nullity of marriage involved the 
question of legitimacy, and the question 
of legitimacy involved the rights of property 
to an immense amount. With respect to 
testimentary causes, in his humble judg- 
ment, if the House did its duty to the pub- 
lic there ought not to remain any difference 
of law with respect to decisions upon the 
devising of real and personal property. 
He never had been satisfied that it was for 
the interest of the public that the disposing 
of real and personal property should be 
tried by a Jury in one case, and by another 
ispecies of tribunal in another. The ex- 
| penses of a double trial were not justified. 
The measure now introduced, when it 
came to be duly considered, would make 
| every man of opinion that a more impor- 
‘tant Bill of Reform had never yet been 
| suggested to the House. It was a measure 
which every Member would find to in- 
volve his own interests, and he cordially 
thanked his hon. and learned Friend, his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, for having 
availed himself of the earliest opportunity 
of bringing the measure forward. 

Sir John Campbell rose to express his 
entire concurrence in the views which had 
been taken of the subject by his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, and by his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. The moment the Report of the 
Commission had been presented, he had 
read it with the utmost satisfaction. The 
public were deeply indebted to the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, and very great credit was due to the 
right Reverend Prelates, the Archbishops 
'of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops 
lof London and Durham, and the other 

Members of the right Reverend Bench, 
'who had concurred under the Commission 
‘in recommending the Reform of all the 
|abuses which had so disgraced the law of 
| England, and who, for this object, had volun. 
| tarily consented to part with very valuable 
|patronage. The criminal jurisdiction of 
| the Ecclesiastical Courts ought long ago to 
'have been abolished. Their proceedings 
'pro salute anime, were really for the 
sole purpose of putting fees into the 
pockets of the officers of the Courts. 
All persons knew, that the great obstacles 
to all improvement in this country were 
fees and patronage. The officers now 
had fixed salaries, and, therefore, they 
were as willing as other people to see abuses 
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corrected. He was glad, that the Bill 
would abolish between three and four hun- 
dred Ecclesiastical Local Courts, for these 
were Courts purely mischievous. They 
created great expense, and great confu- 
sion. His hon. and learned Friend had 
said, that he intended to bring forward a 
measure for the administration of local 
justice throughout the country. He would 
beseech him not to abolish the jurisdiction 
of the Diocesan Courts. Let all the Pe- 
culiar and Manorial Courts be abolished; 
but it would facilitate the business of the 
country, if the probate of wills were to be 
allowed to remain with the Diocesan 
Courts. It was possible to centralize too 
much—to bring proceedings too much to 
London; and there would be an incon- 
sistency in his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Attorney-General, bringing in two Bills, 
the one to create Local Courts for the trial 
of civil causes, and another for sweeping 
away all Local Courts, which took cogni- 
sance of Ecclesiastical cases. His hon. 
and learned Friend would find, that in 
this particular, he would give umbrage to 
the country solicitors, a very powerful 
body, who would be sending numerous 
petitions on the subject to the House, and 
who would be able to induce many coun- 
try Gentlemen to vote against the Re- 
forms altogether. There was a manifest 
hardship in compelling persons from dis- 


tant parts to come to London to prove a} 
| the inconveniences of the present system 


will. Another point was, whether the 
supreme Courts ought not to have the 
power of dissolving marriages? Dissolu- 
tions of marriage ought to be tried before 
judicial tribunals, and not before the 
Legislature. It was a disgrace to the 
House of Commons, and to the House 
of Lords, and to the whole country, that 
whilst marriages by the law of the land 
were indissoluble, they could be dissolved 
by prerogative. When the case of a 
divorce Bill was before either House, and 
witnesses were examined at the Bar, the 
whole proceeding was a mere farce—a 
most expensive farce, it was true—but a 
farce that brought no credit at all to any 
party. He knew not why, in this country, 
as well as in Scotland, and the other coun- 
tries in Europe, all such matters should 
not be brought before a judicial tribunal. 
These were judicial questions and not 
legislative, and judicial tribunals ought 
to have the power to grant divorces, both 
a mensa et thoro, et a vinculo matrimonii. 
Dr, Nicholl was convinced, that the 
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country could not be satisfied if the de- 
cisions of such important cases as matri- 
monial divorces should be left to the 
decision of one single Judge. He would 
rather that such decisions should be left 
to a Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which was a very important tri- 
bunal. He was attached, by early pre- 
possessio s, to the Court of Doctors’ 
Commons, and he could not bring himself 
to consider the decision of one single 
Judge in such cases as satisfactory. With 
respect to the Diocesan Courts, he would 
not enter into the subject; but he was 
sure the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets would bear him out in 
saying, that the maintenance of those 
Courts would be perfectly impracticable 
if the present Bill were to pass. He beg- 
ged to remind the House, that the Bill 
contained a provision for issuing a Com- 
mission to empower Courts in the country 
to grant probates of wills of small amount. 
He thought that this provision was amply 
sufficient for all purposes. He hoped, 
however, that some provision would be 
made for the distribution of copies of wills 
throughout the country ; that would confer 
great benefit upon the public. 

Mr. Pryme would not oppose the intro- 
duction of the Bill, but he was still not 
disposed to assent to all its intended pro- 
visions. It was by no means shown that the 
remedy which was to be provided against 
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consisted in the abolition of all the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and the establishment of 
a single tribunal in London. Such a plan 
might be very convenient for the adjudi- 
cation of large testamentary causes—in 
other words, for the interests of the rich; 
but in cases involving property to smaller 
amounts, the effect of it would be different. 
In respect to that part of the subject 
which related to divorce, the existing law 
certainly required alteration; there was, 
indeed, at present one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor. But that would 
be still more the case if the jurisdiction 
over cases of this kind were confined to 
one central court. He contended, there- 
fore, that it would tend to reform the 
several courts in the different provinces. 
These objections of his applied to the 
principle of the present measure, and 
could not, he feared, be removed by any 
alteration in its details. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson bore testimony 
to the zeal of the right reverend Prelates 
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who formed part of the Commission on 
whose report the present measures were 
founded, in removing abuses, and to their 
willingness to sacrifice their own time 
and their own interests for the sake of 
furthering that end. He did not think 
that it would be safe to leave testamentary 
causes, involving, as they often did, ques- 
tions of the inheritance of land, to the 
decision of Local Courts; in his opinion, 
the tribunals which adjudicated such mat- 
ters ought to be of the highest importance 
and character. Asto the subject of divorce, | 
it was, in his opinion, of the greatest import- | 
ance that some change should be made in 
the existing laws upon it. He thought that | 
the scandal of a Parliamentary divoree— 
the necessity of applying first to a Court | 
of Law, and then to that House, where 
such causes were made matter of jest and 
merriment, and then again to the House 
of Lords—was a disgrace to the country; | 
but still he was unwilling to invest courts 
of inferior jurisdiction with the decision | 
of cases of such importance. He hoped, 
however, that the hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman and his Majesty’s Government 
would turn their attention to the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
I trust, that this Hiouse will receive the | 
present measure as the first practical ful- 
filment of the pledges given in his Majes- 
ty’s Speech from the Throne, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were desirous of in- 
troducing into the administration of the 
law the most substantial Reforms, and of 
redressing every grievance, of which just 
complaint can be made. I do hope, that 
it was some kind of prognostication of the 
nature of those Reforms, which convinced 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, that it 
was not necessary to hold over his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers the menace of limited 
Supplies. The hon. Member will see in 
the strong and uniform testimony borne to 
the efficacy of this Reform, a guarantee 
of the intention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, with respect to Reforms in general. 
This Reform in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
throughout the kingdom, is founded on 
the Report of a Commission of Inquiry, 
established upon the advice given by his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington,tothe Crown. 
Nothing can be further from my inten- 
tion, than to claim for his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters the exclusive merit of this Reform. 
Few things are more honourable to party 
connexions in this country, than the mani- 
festation on the part of public men of a 
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willingness to co-operate in measures of 
Reform, that are complete and well cal- 
culated to promote the public welfare. 
The hon. and learned Member, who spoke 
last, has, with a modesty and forbearance, 
most creditable to himself, concealed the 
fact, that he was one whose co-operation 
had been of such signal utility to the in- 
quiries of the Commission. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
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| notwithstanding their total alienation from 


that political party, by which this Com- 
mission was instituted, were not unwilling 


'to tender their gratuitous and invaluable 


services to forward all the purposes of the 
Commission. I do say, that such conduct 
redounds much to the honour of the hon. 
and learned Member; and that it re- 
dounds generally to the honour of Gentle- 
men, who, notwithstanding all their dif- 
ferences in party politics from the Govern- 


;ment of the day, were the first to tender 


their services to perfect the laws of the 
A grateful testimony has like- 
wise been borne to the dignified Eccle- 
siastics, and to the Clergy throughout the 
country, who were willing to sacrifice their 
private patronage, and to cast aside all 
personal interests, in order to benefit the 
country by promoting the objects of the 
Commission. I find this conduct has been 
invariable on the part of the right Rever- 
end Prelates, notwithstanding the attacks 
that I see have been made on them in 
other quarters. Yes, Sir, uniformly have 
they evinced the same disposition to sacri- 
fice every private consideration, in order 
to further the progress of useful Reform. 
As soon as his Majesty’s Commission was 
established, the first offer made by every 
Member of that Commission, whether 
Ecclesiastical or Lay, was to suspend every 
appointment to Ecclesiastical preferments 
which had not attached to them a cure of 
souls until the Report of the Commission- 
ers should decide upon the utility or inu- 
tility of filling up the places. Such has 
been the conduct of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of the Archbishop of York, 
and of the Bishops of London, of Lin- 
coln, of Gloucester, and of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, All signified to the Commission, 
that not one of them would make any 
appointment to any Ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment whatever, till the circumstances of 
the preferment had undergone the consi- 
deration of the Commission, and until it 
had been determined in what manner the 
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to the interests of the Church. With 
respect to the particular measure before 
the House, I go further, much further, 
than some of those hon. Gentlemen who 
claim to themselves the title of Reformers. 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Cambridge, advises that the Local Ecclesias- 
tical Courts should be continued in exist- 
ence, while the whole object of the present 
Bill is to put an end to these local Courts. 
Another hon. and learned Member (Sir 
J. Campbell) has said that the Diocesan 
Courts should be continued, lest the coun- 
try attorneys might petition the House, 
and oppose the Bill, through the medium 
of country Gentlemen, whom they may be 
able to influence. Why, Sir, I am a 
greater Reformer, than even his Majesty’s 
late Attorney-General. If the local juris- 
diction be good, maintain it; if bad, for 
God’s sake, dont let us permit local attor- 
neys, for their private and personal inter- 
ests, to obstruct the course of Reform. 
If the country attorneys have any vested 
rights, any vested interests, in the main- 
tenance of these Courts, let us compensate 
them; but if it be useful, if it be for the 
benefit of the country at large, that Cen- 
tral Courts shall be established, and that 
Local Courts be abolished, what grounds 
have country solicitors to obstruct the 
course of Reform? | know that the coun- 
try solicitors are a powerful body; but if 
the present measure be right, if centralisa- 
tion be more advantageous to the country 
than the continuance of local jurisdiction, 
I see no earthly reason, why the power of 
the country solicitors should impede the 
progress of Reform. 1 am one of those 
who think that the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment ought to be trusted and relied upon. 
Most undoubtedly, no one can witness, 
with any degree of satisfaction, the exa- 
mination of witnesses at the Bar of this 
House, on occasions of such a nature; 
but still, I think, that such a proceeding is 
not without an indirect effect upon the 
public mind and morals. I am not of 
opinion, that an easy mode of obtaining 
divorce would be attended with much ad- 
vantage, nor am I that great admirer of 
the Scotch system, in this respect, that 
some hon. Members profess to be. I very 
much doubt, indeed, that it would be at 
all for the public benefit that Local Courts 
should have the jurisdiction of granting 
divorce a mensa et thoro. Such facilities 


would not be unlikely to lead to much 
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collusion, particularly where females were 
concerned. The greatest confidence should 
exist in any tribunal possessing a jurisdic- 
tion of this nature, and too much care 
cannot be taken in the establishment of 
such a Court. I should be doing great 
injustice to Sir John Nicholl, and Sir Her- 
bert Jenner, if I did not take this occasion 
to acknowledge the prompt, willing, and 
efficient assistance 1 derived from those 
learned and distinguished civilians, as 
members of the Commission, voluntarily 
tendered immediately on my return from 
abroad, and my appointment to office. 
Am I not, then, justified in saying, that 
where effectual Reform is seen to be ne- 
cessary, there is no indisposition, in the 
highest authorities of the country, to give 
them both assistance towards so desirable 
anend. I entirely agree, and soon did 
agree, with those who feel that there never 
can be a perfect system of law Reform es- 
tablished, until all judicial sinecures shall 
have been destroyed. In any measure in- 
tended to be effective, provision must be 
made to abolish judicial sinecures. I, my- 
self, introduced a Bill to destroy those 
abuses, and I believe with no little success 
and benefit; but, if any still remain un- 
corrected, I will give my support to any 
Bill, the object of which may be to render 
as pure as possible everything connected 
with the administration of justice. 

Mr. Hume had not intended to trouble 
the House on this Question, but the right 
hon. Baronet’s personal allusion to him, 
rendered it necessary that he should say a 
few words. The right hon. Baronet had 
asked him, whether the introduction of this 
Bill, was one of the reasons which had 
induced him (Mr. Hume) to alter the 
course which he had originally intended 
to pursue, with respect to the Supplies ? 
His answer was, that in changing that in- 
tention, the measure under consideration, 
never, for a moment, entered into his con- 
templation. It would seem that the right 
hon. Baronet assumed great merit for the 
introduction of this Bill, and that he 
wished it to be considered as a guarantee 
of the intentions of his Majesty’s present 
Government, on the subject of Reform. 
The fact was, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had crept into the nest of the late 
Administration, and was then hatching 
the eggs which his predecessors had laid ; 
and now, forsooth, he was taking great 
credit for the incubation. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
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answer to the question just put to him, by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, said that 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill for facilita- 
ting the local administration of justice. 
[Mr. Hume said, his question had refer- 
ence to County Courts.] What was the 
difference? Were not County Courts a 
local administration of justice? The Bill 
which he had stated it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to introduce, 
was for facilitating the local administra- 
tion of justice; and the hon. Member 
would have an opportunity, on its intro- 
duction, of expressing his opinion as to 
the best mode of securing that object. 
While on his legs, he must beg to observe, 
that the hon. Gentleman entirely mistook 
some of the observations which had fallen 
from him. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had not denied that the late 
Government were prepared to bring ina 
measure similar to the present; he had 
merely stated what was the fact, namely, 
that the Commission, upon the report of 
which the measure was founded, had been 
instituted by the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration. There was no merit in 
merely drawing the Bill; for it was drawn 
from the suggestions contained in the 
Report made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, and the other Mem- 
bers of the Commission. So far from hav- 
ing shown any want of candour, on the 
occasion, he had given the merit to those 
to whom it wasdue. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had been wonderfully learned, 
and curiously facetious upon the subject 
of incubation. The hon. Gentleman had 


recently had some practical experience of 


the throes of labour and the anxious cares 
and doubtful results, of the process to 
which he had alluded. The hon. Member 
had laid an egg, which he could neither 
hatch himself, nor get anybody else to 
hatch for him. 
this redoubted egg? It had been, after 
an appropriate prelude, laid a week since; 
there was, then, a grave doubt as to whe- 
ther it was to be hatched by the hon. 
Gentleman or some other hen; but, after 
all this patient agony of incubation, it 
appeared that neither the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, nor any other biped, fea- 
thered or unfeathered, could bring this 
egg to maturity. He had found an ex- 
cuse for the hon. Gentleman for deserting 
his nest, in the earnest of Reform mea- 
sures, which had been given by the Go- 
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vernment, but he (Mr. Hume), instead of 
receiving it as a courteous assistance, had 
accused him of creeping into the nest of 
the late Ministry. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet should not count his own 
chickens before they were hatched; for 
he would probably find the chicken of his 
hon. friend, the Member for Middlesex, a 
good fighting-cock yet; but the proper 
time to crow was when the victory was 
gained. Tocome back, in sober sadness, 
to the question before the House; any 
one would have supposed that the dis- 
cussion of such a subject might have been 
kept free from all party feclings. There 
had been no indication of such feelings 
on his side of the House; in his opinion 
there ought not to have been any on the 
other side of the House. It was quite 
evident, that but forthe dissolution of the 
late Ministry, they would have brought 
forward this identical measure. The as- 
sumption of any merit, therefore, on the 
part of the present Government was an 
empty and unfounded boast. They stepped 
into other men’s shoes, and then strutted 
proudly about as if the shoes actually 
belonged to therm. He was glad to hear 
that so many eminent men, so many 
Bishops and Judges concurred in forward- 
ing this Bill. But what must their pre- 
decessors have been who allowed all these 
abuses, all these sinecure duties to go on 
without remonstrance or interference. He 
willingly admitted that the Bill, as far as 
it went, would effect a salutary Reform. 
It would lop off some of the branches of 
corruption, but it would still leave the 
trunk standing; and he must say, that he 
thought his hon. and learned Friends on 
both sides of the House were wrong in not 
going further. Why have any Ecclesi- 
astical Courts at all? This wisest of all 
possible countries had three descriptions 
of administration of justice-—the Common 
Law, the Equitable, and the Ecclesiastical. 
The simplicity of legal proceedings would, 
in his opinion, be best consulted by a 
simplicity of courts. Why should it be 
necessary, first to prove a will in an Ec- 
clesiastical Court, and then to carry its 
provisions into effect in a Court of Law, 
or a Court of Equity? Would it not be 
much better, instead of these three courts, 
to have only one? With reference to 
divorce cases, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that in his opinion marriages ought 
to be indissoluble. But if allowed to be 
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dissolved at all, nothing certainly could | 
be more unjust than the present system, | 
by which the rich man alone was enabled 
to procure a divorce, because the rich man 
alone had the means of applying to Par- | 
liament for it. In fact, there was one law 
for the rich and another law for the poor. 
The right hon, Baronet seemed to think | 
that there were too great facilities both 
for marriage and for divorce in Scotland. 
There was no reason, however, to believe, 
that on that account there was more im- 
morality in Scotland than in this country. | 
The right hon. Baronet also did not seem | 
to be aware of the difference between local | 
courts and the local administration of| 
justice. Now, although there were no| 
local courts at present, yet the assizes | 
produced a local administration of justice. | 
The distinction, therefore, was obvious, | 
In Scotland there were local courts and | 
local judges, and so there were, toa certain | 
extent, in Ireland; but not so in England. 
He confessed that he was not for too 
much centralization ; and he had thought 
it one of the defects of the Registration 
Bill that it was not local in its character, 
but central. He was convinced that im- 
mense advantages would result from the 
establishment of local courts in Eng- 
land. It had been obiected to them that 
it would not be practicable to provide a 
succession of judges sufficiently qualified. 
It was practicable in Scotland, and why 
should it not be so in this country? He 
certainly approved of this Bill; but he| 
begged to observe, that three of the most | 
important Bills, connected with law re-| 
form, had been left to be introduced by | 
the late Attorney-General. 
Mr. Scarlett observed, with reference to | 
what had fallen from the hon, and learned | 
Member for Dublin, that he had always | 
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mirable measure of Reform which had that 
night been brought forward by his Ma- 
He was greatly gra- 
tified to hear the right hon. Baronet state 
the readiness which all the high authori- 
ties, ecclesiastical and judicial, had evinced 
in forwarding rational and well-considered 
reform; and he had only, as an individual, 
to add, that he was willing, both upon his 


own part and that of a near relative of 


his, to give up any lay patronage they 


| might happen to possess for the benefit, 


and to aid in the promotion, of true reli- 
gion. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


DiscrpLrine OF THE Cxercy.] The 
Attorney-General moved for leave to bring 
in the other Bill, of which he had given 
notice. Its object was to improve the 
maintenance of the Discipline of the 
Church of England. The inconvenience 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts continuing to 
exercise their present jurisdiction had 
been clearly pointed out, and the case of 
Dr. Coote had been cited as a striking ex- 
ample of delay, expense, and inefficacy. 
For the purpose of procuring an effectual 
administration of justice, it was proposed 
that a Bishop should preside in each 
Court, but that he should always be as- 
sisted by a legal assessor. There should 
be a due investigation of each complaint, 
which should be followed by a speedy ex- 
ecution of any sentence which the Court 
might think fit to pronounce. He thought 
it unnecessary to go into further details 
upon this subject. He had already stated 
to the House that the Report upon which 
the Bill was founded proceeded from a 
Commission, issued in January, 1830, 
which was renewed upon the demise of 
the Crown, in July of the same year. That 


understood it as one of the most happy | Commission continued to sit, and it made 
circumstances in the administration of | its Report in February, 1832. He neither 
justice in this country, that the local was | blamed the Government nor any Member 
united with the central administration. He | of the Commission for not immediately 
was of opinion that the ministerial parts of | bringing forward the measures that had 





the administration of the Ecclesiastical | 
Law, the granting of probates and the | 
registering of wills, should be left in the 
country; but he was by no means pre- 


pared to say that the judicial administra- 


tion of that law might not be advan- | 


tageously transferred to London. 

Colonel Jones Parry expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in the applause which had 
been bestowed by so many hon. Gentlemen 





on either side of the House upon the ad- 





been since founded upon the Report; but 
it was the fact, that the whole of the Ses- 
sions of 1832, 1833, and 1834, passed 
away without one measure being produced 
founded upon the last Report. It was not 
of so much importance from what side of 
the House any measure proceeded, as it 
was of importance that it should be well 
considered and speedily brought forward. 
He was anxious to put the House in pos- 
session of the facts relative to the origin 
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and preparation of this Bill, so that praise 
might fall in the proper quarter. First, 
he must acknowledge that the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government were entitled to 
praise for having originated and appointed 
the Commission, the Report of which was 
the basis of the measure. Next, the 
Commissioners themselves were entitled to 
the highest degree of praise for the admir- 
able manner in which they had discharged 


their functions; and lastly, to the late | 


Government for having prepared the Bill 
and put it into form. But, at the same 
time, he must claim for himself and the 
present Government the praise which was 
merited by them on account of the readi- 
ness with which they had at once brought 
forward this and the other Bill at such an 
early period of the Session as would en- 
able them to get it passed this year; and 
even in this respect he should be contented 
with the bare acknowledgment, that the 
Government had shown a disposition to 
place no obstacle in the way of measures, 
the necessity for which had been aflirmed 
by large portions of former Parliaments, 
and by the general voice of the com- 
munity. 

Sir John Campbell was sure that his 
hon. and learned Friend would not claim 


any praise in this matter, or in anything | 


else which did not belong to him. His 


hon. and learned Friend had stated that | 


the Bill had been prepared, and was 
ready, under the late Administration. 
That Bill was ready, and might have been 
introduced in the last Session; but it 
would be in the recollection of many hon. 
Members, that last Session he was taunted 
by the right hon. Baronet for having 
brought in his Bill for the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt at a time when the 
House had so many other important 
matters before it. If, then, he had brought 
forward the measure which had been pre- 
pared on this subject, he should have 
heard still stronger objections against lad- 
ing the Table with business which there 
was no prospect of carrying through. If 
the late Government and the late Parlia- 
ment had not been dissolved, and if Par- 
liament had been allowed to meet at the 
usual time, early in February, it was his 
intention to have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity which the Session afforded. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that all the credit he desired to claim for 
the present Government was, that they 
had thrown no obstacle in the way of this 
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measure, and that they were disposed to 
adopt those reforms which were rational 
and well considered. 

Mr, Hume had not intended to complain 
of the learned Attorney-General, but of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
arrayed himself in borrowed plumage, 
from which he wished to pluck a few 
feathers. Nothing ever gave him greater 
pleasure than to expose those who laid 
claim to merits not their own; and 
as the right hon. Baronet’s speech certainly 
did seem to him to lay claim to the merit 
of others, he hoped he would not be of- 
fended at the candour with which he had 
told him so, and taken him down a peg. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the reason 
why the subject was not brought forward in 
1833, was, that a Committee, consisting of 
Sir Christopher Robinson and others, had 
sat upon the Admiralty Courts, and inci- 
dentally the subject of probates was gone 
into. That Committee sat till the end of 
the year, Next came the preparation of 
the Bill, which, he could assure the right 
hon. Baronet, was not so easy a matter as 
he appeared to think; and one gentleman 
who had undertaken the task gave it up 
in despair. It was, however, ready by the 
commencement of the last Session, and 
Lord Althorp pressed him (Dr. Lushington) 
to bring it forward; but he had said, that, 
although it would sound very well to lay 
the Bill upon the Table, yet that with a 
measure for the commutation of English 
tithes, another for the commutation of 
Irish tithes, besides the Church-rate Bill, 
it would be impossible to get through with 
it in a proper manner. If, therefore, 
blame existed any where from the Bill not 
having been brought forward last year, it 
rested with him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the name of the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Member for Cumberland, 
had not been mentioned ; but it was right 
the public should know, that, of all the 
non-lawyers who devoted their time and 
attention to this subject, the right hon. 
Gentleman stood pre-eminent. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Epvucation (IreLanp).] Mr. An- 
drew Johnson rose to move for returns 
respecting National Education (Ireland), 
in pursuance of an order of the 13th May, 
1834; and in addition, a list of all such 
books as are distributed or used under the 
direction of the Board, with the full titles 
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thereof; and a list of the schools in which 
the whole or any of such books are used 
as Class-books; also returns of the number 
of Roman Catholic children, of children 
of the Church of England and Ireland, 
and of Protestant children of other de- 
nominations in each of the schools under 
the superintendence of the Board; and 
that the Commissioners state the amount 
and particulais of any grants made by 
them to schools connected with or under 
the superintendence of any nunnery, mo- 
nastery, or other religious institutions or 
houses ; and also of any grants to schools 
kept in Roman Catholic chapels, or build- 
ings forming part thereof, or contiguous 
thereto, or within the precincts of the said 
chapels, with the places where such schools 
are situated. He understood that some 
objection was entertained against the use 
of the expression Roman Catholic in this 
Motion. It was not his wish to disparage 
any religious persuasion. Some peculiar 
term, however, must be used to designate 
each. No objection was made in Scot- 
land to the use of the word Presbyterian, 
and he never could see any objection to 
the use of the terms Roman Catholic or 
Papist. If he heard any reasonable ob- 
jection to the use of these words in the 
return he should not employ them. 

Mr. Barron said, he objected to the 
making of any such distinction, because 
it was contrary to the principle upon 
which the system of National Education 
introduced by the late Government had 
been founded. That principle was, to 
draw no distinction between the children 
on the ground of religion. In the part of 
Ireland with which he was most nearly 
connected the greatest benefits had arisen 
from acting upon this principle. The 
parents of children of different religious 
persuasions were thus brought together, as 
well as their children, and mutual friend- 
ship, forbearance, and kindness was the 
result. In his parish the system was 
found to work so well that out of the fif- 
teen heads of Protestant families who re- 
sided there fourteen of them made appli- 
cation for a grant towards the erection of 
another school. He would be very glad 
to see such a spirit extending further 
north, and children brought up in feelings 
of true Christian charity and benevolence 
one towards the other. 

Mr. Henry Maxwell said, without the 
return for which his hon. Friend had 
moved it would be quite impossible to 
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ascertain the number of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants attending each school, 
In his part of the country the schools were 
so situated that Protestant children could 
not attend them, because they stood 
either within the chapel-yard or very near 
to it. The schools under the Kildare- 
street society were quite deserted through 
the influence of the priests; and the new 
schools being in some cases within the 
chapel-yard, and in others very near it, 
the Protestant children could not attend 
them. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he saw no ob- 
jection to the return. He should most 
sincerely rejoice if the system of educa- 
tion, proposed with the best intentions, 
should prove successful. He was anxious 
that the fullest information as to the work- 
ing of the system should be communicated, 
and was glad that the attention of the 
Member for St. Andrew’s had been called 
to the subject. He had no doubt the 
system would upon inquiry recommend 
itself, as it had already in some in- 
stances, to its former antagonists. He 
did not wish to see religious distinctions 
drawn upon this or upon any other occa- 
sion, but as they had similar returns before 
there could be no objection to them now. 
As there was a separation between the 
children in religious instruction it would 
be easy to make out a return of the Ca- 
tholic and Protestant children. He should 
be better pleased if the schools were not 
situated within churches or chapels, or 
near to either, but on some neutral ground. 
The mere location ought to present no 
difficulty. It would be better to abstain 
from discussion till such time as they had 
full information. The result of inquiry 
would show whether or not the tendency 
of the plan was to throw the whole educa- 
tion fund into the hands of one party. 
The subject had been at one time con- 
verted into an arena for the exhibition of 
party animosity, but he trusted that time 
had gone by. No exhibition upon any 
theatre would be near so interesting to 
him as to see all parties co - operating 
and going forward together with the 
good work. 

Sir Robert Bateson concurred in many 
of the observations that had been made by 
his right hon. Friend. In one part of 
his speech, however, he could not see 
whether he was speaking in irony or in 
seriousness. He agreed with his right hon. 
Friend that they ought to lay aside all 
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party feelings, but there was in his speech 
something of taunt and irony, as if he was 


assuming a triumph, to which he did not) 


consider his right hon. Friend at all en-_ 
titled. He did not oppose it in a spirit of 
party, and one of his objections to it was, | 
that it had a tendency to make distinctions 
of religion in schools. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Barron) by his allusion to 
the north, seemed to imply a censure on | 
the conduct of the Kildare-street Society. 
Now certainly the object of that society | 
was not the exclusion of any sect from | 
their schools, but to bring them together 
as much as possible. If the present 
system worked so well, what objection 
could there be for answering any question ? 
Why object to any? In the north of Ire- 
land these schools most certainly did not 
meet with the approbation of the great 
mass of the people. It was said they were | 
to be without any distinction of sects. | 
This was not so, for Protestant parents 
would not send their children to these | 
schools. His right hon. Friend said, he | 

| 

| 


was happy to see so many converts to this 
new principle. For his part he was not 
one of them. His objections to it now 
were as strong as they were before. | 

Mr. Ruthven hoped that nothing would 
be said or done to occasion acrimonious | 
debates upon this subject. The object | 
sought for by the return might be easily | 
obtained in another way without trouble or | 
expense. The hon. Member did not seem | 
himself to understand the nature of his | 
Motion, or the effect it might produce on | 
the feelings of the Irish people. | 

Mr. Finch said, that the returns had | 
been granted in another place, therefore | 
there could be no additional expense or | 
trouble to have them laid on the Table | 
of that House. With respect to the in- | 
crease in the amount of the grant of the | 
present year, it did not originate with the | 
present Ministry, but it was to cover an | 
increased expense incurred under the late | 
Administration. Though he was prepared 
to give credit to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Rice) and to his party, he begged to 
say that the present Ministry could not be 
charged with inconsistency on account of 
the course they meant to pursue. If the 
present system worked well let it be per- 
petuated ; but he hoped that an end would 
be put to the practice of disseminating 
sinister reports. 

The returns were ordered. 
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IWOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 13, 1835. 


Mrnutes.] Bill. Read a second time:—The Oaths’ Abol- 
ition. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, from the 
Presbytery of Forfar and other Places, for additional 
Accommodation for the Established Church of Scotland, 
—By Earl Firzwiniuam, from Pudsey, for an Alter- 
ation in the Factory Act.—By Viscount MELBOURNE, 
from the Handloom Weavers of Renfrew, complaining of 
Distress. —By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Wrotham, 
and other Places in Kent, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax. 
and for the Abolition of Tithes. 


CuestTeER—EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS. | 
On the Motion, that the Chester Criminal’s 
Execution Bill be read a third time, 

The Marquess of /Vestminster said, he 
had a few observations to make on this 
subject. He thought it was a hardship on 
the city of Chester to be obliged to execute 
all the criminals of the county at large. 
The expense thus entailed on the city, 
though not in itself very large, was ob- 
jectionable, as the corporation of the city 
was not by any means a rich corporation. 
If the execution of the criminals, and the 
attendance on the Judges devolved, as they 
ought, on the Sheriffs of the county, the 
expense would be paid by the public out of 
the “ Sheriffs’ Cravings,” but that would 
not be the case now the whole burthen 
was thrown on the city. He trusted, that 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack would reconsider this Bill, and frame 
a clause, obviating the objection to which 
he had referred. He trusted, that for this 
purpose, the Bill would be allowed to stand 
over till Monday. 

The Lord Chancellor was not aware of 
any objection of the sort urged by the 
noble Marquess. No new charge would 
be thrown by the Bill upon the city of 
Chester. The charge would be precisely 
the same as it always had hitherto borne. 
The city bore it at the time the Act was 
passed, under which the recent doubts had 
arisen, and the bill only went to restore 
things to their former state. It seemed to 
him that there was no ground made out for 

the postponement of this measure. The 
assizes at Chester were about to commence, 
and the provisions of this Bill might be- 
come absolutely necessary. 

The Bill was read a third time. 


Ecc.iestasticaL Courts—DiscrpLine 
oF THE CLERGY.] Lord Brougham said, 
that on looking into the Orders of the Day 
of the House of Commons, the only ac- 
knowledged and authorised means of his 
meconene acquainted with what had taken 
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place in the other House of Parliament, he 
saw that Bills had been brought into that 
House by the Attorney General, for the 
improvement of the administration of Jus- 
tice in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and also 
for the better maintenance of the discipline 
of the clergy of the Established Church. 
He was not about to recommend their 
Lordships to entertain the smallest pos- 
sible degree of jealousy on account of these 
proceedings in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. On the contrary, he was well 
pleased with them ; and he hoped that the 
House of Commons would send up to their 
Lordships’ House an amended measure, in 
which their Lordships might possibly all 
concur, or at least one on which, in its 
principle and its general details, might 
well recommend itself to their Lordships’ 
favourable attention. It was fit, however, 
for the sake of himsclf, and of his col- 
leagues of the late Administration, that he 
should say, they had not waited till now 
before they brought in a measure of the 
sort. They had had the report of a com- 
mission, a most learned commission, com- 
posed of men learned in both branches of 
the law, doctt utrius juris, who had inves- 
tigated the whole of this intricate subject, 
and who had prepared a report, which, he 
would venture to say, for learning, sound- 
ness of views, and general excellence, had 
never been surpassed by the report of any 
commission whatever. He did not now 
panegyrise it for the first time, for he 
found, by reference to the sort of records 
they were in the ordinary habit of con- 
sulting on these matters, that on the 12th 
of July, 1833, he had expressed the same 
opinion, in nearly the same words. He was 
glad to find from what had occurred, as he 
had learned, in another place last night, 
that his own opinion was amply confirm- 
ed by that of other persons. In conse- 
quence of the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts’ Commissioners, drawn up chiefly 
by an hon. and learned Friend of his, now 
a Judge in one of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
(Dr. Lushington), but in which the rest 
of the Commissioners fully concurred, he 
had deemed it his duty to cause Bills to be 
prepared to carry into effect the greater 
part of the recommendations of those Com- 
missioners, and it had been his intention to 
divide the reforms he intended to intro- 
duce into six Bills, for the same persons 
might not agree to all the recommendations, 
and he did not wish to have any one lost 
because another was objected to. Some 


objection was afterwards made to this 
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course, and after the six Bills had been 
prepared, he, on the recommendation of the 
Commissioners themselves, to whom he 
felt bound in some things to defer, had 
consolidated the six Bills into one Bill, 
which he had brought into their Lordships’ 
House on the 12th of July, 1833, when it 
was read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. It was entitled in nearly the 
same words used to entitle the Bills that 
had last night been brought into the House 
of Commons. The measure was described as 
a Bill to consolidate the several Ecclesiasti- 
cal Jurisdictions in England and Wales 
(the Bill of last night was described as a 
Bill to consolidate the Jurisdictions of the 
several Ecclesiastical Courts in England— 
not naming Wales—but he supposed that 
Wales was not to be omitted), and to en- 
large the powers and authorities of such 
Jurisdictions, and to amend the law relating 
to matters Ecclesiastical. ‘The other was a 
Bill for the better maintenance of the dis- 
cipline of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Bill which he now held in his 
hand (the first of those mentioned as intro- 
duced in 1833), addressed itself to some 
other points, and he purposely avoided 
pressing it when he introduced it, as it was 
his wish at that time that it should stand 
over for further consideration. And there 
were, in the circumstances that then ex- 
isted, ample reasons why so important a 
Bill should not be pressed at that moment, 
for there were then under the consideration 
of this House of Parliament, the Bill for 
opening the East India Trade, the Bill for 
reforming the Scotch Burghs, giving, in 
fact, a new constitution to Scotland ; a Bill 
respecting the Irish Church, and three or 
four important Law Bills. He thought, 
therefore, that they had quite enough to do 
during the few weeks between the 12th of 
July, and the 29th of August, when Par- 
liament was prorogued ; and, therefore, on 
account of the importance of the Bill itself, 
and of the other Bills then before their 
Lordships, he had held it fit to recommend, 
that this particular Bill should be printed, 
and stand over for future consideration. 
Before the discussion of the subject could 
be brought on, he had warned their Lord- 
ships, that there was one point or two, but 
one particularly, on which he had doubts 
respecting what the Commissioners had 
proposed. On this one, (the others re- 
spected wills, and also pews and faculties) 
there had been a strong recommendation of 
the Commissioners, and he had the mis- 
fortune to differ from them, and that was 
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with respect to the law relating to the 
Church-rates. He did not mean to say, 
that the law on that subject ought not to 
be changed, but that the change which 
they recommended, was not that which 
ought to be made. In deference, however, 
to their opinion, he had inserted the matter 
in the Bill. In the course of the last 
Session, the opinion and assistance of a very 
learned person, lately the King’s Advocate, 
now a judge of one of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, who had himself been one of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners (Sir Herbert 
Jenner), had been asked, and the new Pull, 
afterwards prepared, had omitted the clause 
relating to Church-rates, and another 
clause, relating to Wills, had also been re- 
considered and re-modelled. The clause 
relating to Wills of real and personal es- 
tate had been directed to be framed anew, 
and the Bill thus altered was to be pre- 
sented to Parliament during the present 
Session. Another Bill of a similar sort had 
now been introduced in the other House 
of Parliament, but as this House had 
already gone at some length into the Bill 
which he had himself proposed in 1853, and 
as their Lordships could not know, and, in- 
deed, could not anticipate the fate of the 
Bill in the other House, he should again 
present his Bill to them, but should not 
press it forward until he saw whether the 
Bill in the other House was likely to come 
to them at all, or, if so, was likely to come 
in such a way as to be likely to secure 
their concurrence. In this Bill which he 
now presented, he had omitted the clause 
relating to Wills of real and personal estate. 
The reason was not that it was not an im- 
portant matter, but because it was likely to 
be provided for by a distinct and separate 
measure. From the timeof Lord Hardwicke 
almost, but certainly from that of Lord 
Loughborough, there had been great dif- 


ferences of opinion as to the propriety of 


the distinctions established in the execution 
of Wills of real or of personal estate. By 
the law as it now stood, personal estate to 
the amount of one million might be made 
the subject of a Will not attested by any 
one, but an acre of ground could not be 
devised without being attested by three 
witnesses. His proposition was to apply 
the statute of frauds to bequests of personal 
as well as to devises of real estate, but in a 
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manner different from the present, so that | 


in each case there should be two witnesses 
to the Will. That was not the only matter. 


The other Bill, which he meant to lay on | 


their Lordships’ Table, addressed itself to 


\from the 
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the same point as one of the Bills lately 
brought in by his hon. and Jearned Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh, but that Bill 
did not profess to be on the recommenda- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.— 
There had been a conflict of opinion be- 
tween the Ecclesiastical and the Real Pro- 
perty Commissioners. The hon. and 
learned Member for Edimburgh was a 
member of the latter, and his Bill preeeeded 
on the recommendation of the Commission 
to which he had belonged. He 
therefore, wait to see that Bill when it 
came up to this flouse, before doing any- 
thing, but in the meantime he should in- 
troduce his own Bills—into which, though 


} sal 
snouia, 


originating, as he had said, in the recom- 
mendations of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, with some of whose opinions he 
had an irreconcileable difference. He had 
introduced some suggestions and improve. 
ments. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had been issued 
in the time of the Government of the Duke 
of Wellington. He agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord as to the merits of the 
individuals who composed that Commission, 
and, as to the merits of their Report.— 
That Report had been presented three years 
ago. It was laid on the Table, but was 
not printed—at least he had inquired for a 
copy of it, and could not procure one. ‘The 
matter slumbered till the change of Ad- 
ministration, when the Bills introduced 
last night into the House of Commons were 
prepared. He had reason to believe that the 
Bills which had been at first prepared had 
undergone some material improvement.— 
The first Bill had been submitted to Sir 
Herbert Jenner and to Sir J. Nicholl, and 
the measure thus revised appeared to him a 
good measure. ‘The course he had pursued 
seemed to him the most correct and proper. 
He had written to the late Attorney- 
General, asking him, whether he intended 
to proceed with the Bills, and had received 
for answer that that hon. and learned Gen« 
tleman considered the Bills to belong to the 
Government. Upon receiving that answer 


| he (the Lord Chancellor) had a consulta- 


tion with Sir Herbert Jenner and Sir J. 
Nicholl, and it was then agreed, that the 
matter should not form one Measure, but 
should be divided into two or three Bills. 
The noble and learned Lord had said that 
the Real Property Commissioners differed 
Ecclesiastical Court’s Commis- 
sioners, and had expressed his preference to 
the conclusions come to by the former. In 
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that preference he (the Lord Chancellor) 
perfectly concurred. But as the Bill with 
respect to the Execution of Wills was intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament, 
he thought it proper that the Bills should 
be considered together, and therefore he 
had suggested to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney-General, that the 
other Bills shonld be brought in at the 
same time, so that all might run their 
course together, and all the different Mea- 
sures be considered with relation to each 
other. If it should turn out that these 
Bills were not adopted, or came up to their 
Lordships in a shape to which they could 
not agree, they might then enter on the 
consideration of the Bills proposed by the 
noble and learned Lord. He should not 
object to these Bills being read a first time. 
The Bills were read a first time. 


Priors at FoLKstone.| Lord Radnor 
begged to call the attention of the noble 
Duke to a provision contained in the Cinque 
Ports’ Bill, which was thrown out last Ses- 
sion in consequence of the noble Duke’sop- 
position. The provision was for the es- 
tablishment at Folkstone of permanent sta- 
tions of Pilotage, and that, the noble Duke 
asserted, he, as Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, could carry into execution without 
an Act of Parliament being necessary. Such 
an establishment was greatly desired, but 
that the noble Duke now found that he 
had no power to carry it into effect. As it 
appeared, however, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to issue a Commission 
for examining into the state of the Pilotage 
of the United Kingdom, he wished to know 
whether that Commission would report 
upon the particular point, whether it would 
report in time to enable some step to be 
taken in reference to it this Session, and, if 
not, whether the noble Duke intended to 
adopt any measures for effecting the object 
in question ? 

The Duke of Wellington: The nob 
Lord has doneme the honour to refer to what 
I said in the debates of the House respect- 
ing the Cinque Ports’ Bill; but the noble 
Lord is undoubtedly mistaken in supposing 
that on that occasion I asserted I could 
carry into execution the objects of the Bill 
without resorting to an Act of Parliament. 
I was perfectly aware that I had no power 
to carry into execution the clause he -al- 
ludes to. The clause, I think, enabled the 


Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports to ap- 
point certain boatmen to reside at Folk- 
stone, and that power, I knew, I did not 
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possess. With respect to the appointment 
of Pilots to reside at Folkstone, I must tell 
the noble Lord that it is not in the power 
of the Legislature, according to the existing 
system, to oblige the Pilots to reside any- 
where. When they are made Pilots, and 
have received their general warrants as 
such, they are not to reside at Folkstone 
or on any other part of the coast, but they 
are to cruise off Dungeness in certain ves- 
sels which, by Act of Parliament, they are 
required to provide for that purpose. With 
regard to the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Pilotage and the 
time at which they may be expected to 
make their report I can only say in reply to 
the noble Lord, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are desirous that the Commission 
should proceed with the utmost activity, 
though not without due deliberation, and 
that the whole matter should be regulated 
on the truest principle of the public wel- 
fare. Should the Commissioners be of 
opinion that it would be advisable for cer- 
tain Pilots who are now required, by Acts 
of Parliament, to cruise off Dungeness to 
reside at Folkstone I can have no objection 
to the Legislature making provision ac- 
cordingly; but, at present, there is no 
means of compelling them to reside in any 
particular place. 
Subject dropped. 


POI ODOL EDO Om—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 13, 1835. 


Mrinotes.] New Writ issued. A New Writ was issued for 
Cardiff, in the room of JoHN NIcHOLL, Esq., become a 
Lord of the Treasury. 

Bills. Mead a first time :— Registration of Voters.x—Read a 
third time :—Newspapers’ Regulation. 

Petitions presented.—-By Mr. JAckson, from Bandon, in 
Support of the Established Church, and for the Relief of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland.—By the Marquess of 
Cuanpos, from Stoke-Pogis, Buckinghamshire, for Alter- 
ation in the Poor-Laws’ Amendment Act.—By Sir M. S. 
Srewart, from Greenock, in favour of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland.—By Mr. J. MAxwrtt, from 
1,700 Handloom Weavers of Glasgow, complaining of 
Distresss—By Mr. Rorpuck, from the Proprietor of a 
Bath Newspaper, praying for an Amendment of the Law 
of Libel.—By Captain PecHrii, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of Brighton, complaining of the Additional 
Duty on Spirit Licences, praying for Relief therefrom, 
and also for an Alteration in the Law rendering them re- 
sponsible for the Property of their Visitors—By Mr. 
Hvume, from the Inhabitants of Leicester, praying the House 
to limit the Supplies to be granted to the present Ministry 
to three Months. 


On the question that the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into 
a Committee of Supply be read, 


Cuurcn or Irerann.] Lord John 
Russell: 1 wish merely to address a very 
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few words to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and the House in general. The 
House is aware that there is a Motion of 
very great importance relative to the Irish 
Church, which now stands on the Order- 
book for the 23rd of March; that Motion 
has derived particular importance from 
the very handsome manner in which the 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s (Mr. Ward) 
has behaved with reference to it, by con- 
senting to leave it entirely in my hands. 
On giving notice of the Motion originally, 
J stated my expectation that before the 
time for which I fixed it, the first Report 
of the Commission of Public Instruction 
(Ireland) would be laid on the Table of 
the House. 1 beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, if he can now Iet me 
know, or inform me, whether this is likely 
to be the case, because I have been since 
informed that there are some doubts 
whether any Report whatever from those 
Commissioners, will be laid on the Table 
of the House by that time. I have no 
doubt, whatever, that when any Report 
does arrive, the right hon. Baronet will 
have no difficulty in laying it immediately 
on the Table of the House. Now, Sir, 
with respect to my Motion, I beg to state 
that I fixed it for a time by which I pre- 
sumed the Report of the Commissioners 
would have arrived—not that I felt it neces- 
sary for the case I should be enabled to state 
to the House, but because I thought the 
House itself would like to be in possession 
of the information to be gathered from 
that Report, at the period when the ques- 
tion came under discussion. I beg fur- 


o 


ther to say, that for whatever day IL fix | 
of | 


that Motion—whether it be 23rd 
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March, or a few days subsequently—for | 
whatever day I fix that Motion, I propose | 


to move a call of the House. I only wish 


now to know from the right hon. Gentle- 


| 
| 
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importance, 1 should have made it my 
business to give him the most accurate 
information as to the day on which I may 
expect the Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction. I have only now 
to trust to my recollection of a communi- 
cation made to me about a month ago, 
when it was stated that the Commissioners 
intended to make their Report about the 
end of March, or the beginning of April. 
I cannot, therefore, expect that the Com- 
missioners will have it in their power to 
expedite the furnishing of that Report. I 
can only say, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that no interruption or impediment 
has been thrown in the way of the Com- 
missioners; on the contrary, they have 
received from us an expression of their 
readiness to aflord them every facility. I 
must add, that whenever I am better in- 
formed of the precise day at which that 
Report may be expected by his Majesty’s 
Government, the noble Lord shall be im- 
mediately informed of the fact. 

Lord John Russell: With reference to 
what has just fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to say that I had reason 
to believe it was the intention of the Com- 
missioners to make a first Report at an 
eariicr date, than their general one. L| 
have been told, likewise, by one of the 
Commissioners, that he believed there has 
not been the slightest intention of delay 
on the part of Government, but that 
several of the Commissioners have been 
unable to prosecute their inquiries, in con- 
scquence of the funds necessary for their 
furtherance, not having been supplied 
from the Treasury. In saying this, | wish 
again to express my conviction, that if 
there have been any delay, it has not ori- 
ginated from any intentional obstruction 
: 1 really wish 


Ambassador to Russia. 


to ascertain the sense of the House upon 


man, whether he can afford any informa- | this question ; perhaps I had better wait 
tion to the House relative to the time at | until Monday, to declare what day I shall 
which that Report is likely to be laid | fix for making the Motion for acall of the 
before it? and I am desirous of observing, | House, which it is my intention to submit. 
in addition, that I am prepared myself, | I have only to say further at present, that 


either to bring the Motion forward on the | 


| 


I intend to move, as an Amendment on 


day I have already named, or fix it for | the Order of the Day (whenever I bring 


some other day, that may meet the mutual 
convenience of all parties. I am willing 
either to bring it forward on the 25rd, or 
at any other convenient time. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : \f the noble Lord 
had intimated to me, before | came down 
to the House to-night, that he intended to 
put a question to me, as he says, of great 





forward the Motion), that the House re- 

solve itself into a Committee of the whole 

House on the state of the Irish Church. 
The Order of the Day was read. 


AmBassapor To Russta.] Mr, Shel 
rose to move, as an Amendment to the 
Motion, that the Speaker leaye the Chair, 
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“‘ that an humble address be presented | 


to his Majesty, praying, 
ciously pleased to order that there be 
laid before the House a copy of any ap- 
pointment made within the last four 
months of an Ambassador from the Court 
of London to St. Petersburgh, and of the 
salary and emoluments attached to such 
embassy. He believed, that with respect 
to the importance of the relations between 
Turkey, Russia, and this country (the 


that he be gra- | 
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ever, instead of interfering at that most 
important and most favourable juncture, 
omitted —and the omission was unex- 
ampled in the history of nations—to in- 
terfere, at least so far as concerned the 
blockade of the Dardanelles; and while 
Constantinople was deprived of provision, 


‘it was no exaggeration to say, that the 


British flag sustained some disgrace. 


At 


the commencement of the year 1829, 


principal question involved in the Amend- | 


ment he had just proposed) there could 
be in that House no question whatever. 
The illustrious individual, now at the head 

Foreign Affairs, was, he believed, as 
sensible as— if not more so than—any 
man in the country, 
the questions connected with the propo- 
sition he had made to the House. In the 


of the importance of 


‘ence. 


Russia poured in her forces upon Turkey ; 
the events which then took place, were 
too notorious even for recapitulatory refer- 
The Treaty of Adrianople, dated 
in September, 1829, was then signed; and 
it was with justice, that in the House of 
Lords, in the month of February, 1834, 
Lord Grey, on being taxed by the Duke 


of Wellington with relinquishing the in- 


year 1826, notwithstanding the extreme | 


iuclemency of the season, “and although 


the Duke of W ellington was, as he be- | 


lieved, then labouring under ill-health, he 
thought it was his duty to the country and 


the public to proceed to St. Petersburgh | 


with a view to the arrangement of the ex- 


that Treaty, 


tremely difficult and complicated questions | 


then pending between Russia, Turkey 
this country. The events which succeeded 
the negotiations into which the Duke of 
Wellington entered, certainly could not 
be considered as being of a fortunate 
description. Before the year had elapsed, 
Russia declared war against Persia, and tn 
the month of February, 1828, the latter 
power was reduced to the necessity of en- 
tering into an ignominious peace, of which 
one condition was, that she should pay 
twenty millions of roubles to the Emperor 


| 
and | 
errors. 


of Russia ; another, that she should con- | 


cede two very important provinces on her 


{ 


frontier. Scarcely had the war with Persia | 


terminated, before Russia directed 
arms against Turkey, and upon the 23rd 
of April, 1828, that celebrated war began. 
It was much to be regretted, that the 
Duke of Wellington, at that time in office, 
did not see the importance of at once 
furnishing Turkey with assistance. True, 
the battle of Navarino had taken place ; 
but notwithstanding that circumstance, the 
resources of Turkey were by no means ex- 
hausted, and at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign of 1828, in the judgment of military 
men, Russia had received a check; she 
had taken an unimportant frontier, but her 
troops were compelled to retire from before 
Shumla, 





The English Government, how- , 


her | 


} 
{ 


| reference 


| English. 


terests of Turkey, replied, that to the 
Treaty of Adrianople much of the mis- 
chief that had since ensued was to be 
referred ; for, that by the existence of 
Turkey was in some measure 
laid prostrate before the feet of her an- 
tagonist. He was one of those who 
thought, that the late Ministry, in their 
conduct with reference to Turkey, had 
committed great and almost irreparable 
He thought it was a mistake, not 
to have stopped the progress of Ibrahim 
Pacha; he thought it was a mistake, to 
allow 20,000 Russian troops to land on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. On the 
8th of July, 1833, the Treaty of Con- 
stantinople was signed; it was followed 
by the Treaty of St. Petersburgh, in 
January, 1834. By that Treaty, not only 
were large privileges ¢ given to Russia, with 
to the Dard: inelles, but the 
passage was almost closed against the 
He had taken upon himself to 
bring the matter before the House in the 
last Session of the short-lived Parliament, 
and the right hon. Baronet then stated, 


that although he did not agree with him 


in his construction of that Treaty, he 
feared the interests of England were af- 
fected: and he added, that a negotiation 
had been opened between Russia, Turkey, 
and this country. Beyond all doubt, tak- 
ing the three articles of that Treaty toge- 
ther, Russia had gained a new treaty of 


alliance, offensive and defensive; it followed 


from thence, that if Russia went to war 
with England, Turkey must of necessity 
do the same; and not only were the Dar- 
danelles closed against vessels of war, but 
against merchant vessels. He adverted to 
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these circumstances, for the purpose of 
showing the importance of the relations, 
that now existed between the kingdoms. 
Here, in the case of Turkey again, they 
found Russia, as on the frontiers of Persia, 
with a large army, only waiting for a pre- 
tence of invasion. He need hardly re- 
mind the House of the manifest influence 
Russia possessed in every Cabinet, or of 
the mode in which it was exercised—a 
mode tending to counteract the great prin- 
ciples which every Englishman in that 
House was bound to maintain. It there- 
fore seemed manifest that the appointment 
of an ambassador to St. Petersburgh was 
not an unimportant question, and the 
question at once arose, when Lord Hey- 
tesbury was removed in August 1832, 
and, in October 1832, Sir Stratford 
Canning was appointed, what was the 
reason why Sir Stratford Canning never 
proceeded tothe court of St. Petersburgh ? 
The question was brought by Lord Lon- 
donderry, before the House of Lords, 
That noble Lord gave notice, that on 
the Monday succeeding that day on which 
the notice was given, he would bring the 
matter forward. ‘The matter, however, 
never was brought forward, nor had there 
been any satisfactory explanation of the 
reasons why an Ambassador did not then 
proceed, and had not yet proceeded, to 
the Court of St. Petersburgh. No objec- 
tion, as far as he could exercise his humble 
judgment, could reasonably be entertained 
to the appointment of an Ambassador. A 
question next arose, as to the character of 
the individual who, under circumstances 
so peculiar, ought to be appointed. It 
was clear, that he ought to be wise, saga- 
cious, firm, discreet; that he ought to be 
firmly and inflexibly attached to those 
principles to which the great mass of the 
people of this country were devoted ; that 
he should be qualified to protect the com- 
mercial interests of the country; that he 
should represent, in his own calm dignity, 
the honour of his country; and, perhaps, 
let him add, in favour of neglected and 
unfortunate Poland ; the English Ambas- 
sador ought to raise the voice of healing 
remonstrance. Whether such a person 
had been appointed or not, it was for his 
Majesty’s Ministers to state. Rumours 
had been spread abroad concerning the 
appointment of an individual of very high 
rank in this country, respecting whom he 
for one would not concur with any of those 
who had spoken of him as an individual, 


The Marquess 
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in language of disrespect. The first notice 
he remembered to have seen of the ap- 
pointment of that Nobleman, was in The 
Times newspaper of the 2nd of January in 
the present year. The words were these :— 
“We notice, merely to discountenance, 
an absurd report, that Lord Londonderry 
has been, or is to be, named Ambassador 
to St. Petersburgh. The rumour is a sorry 
joke.” On the succeeding day The Times 
newspaper said—‘* The Courier, in allu- 
sion to our yesterday’s notice of the 
rumour, still to us incredible, that Lord 
Londonderry had been named Ambassador 
to St. Petersburgh, affirms that the 
nomination has really taken place, and 
that the gallant Marquess is engaged in 
preparing for his departure.” The para- 
graph proceeded with some observations 
on the appointment, which might be very 
justifiable on the part of the editor of that 
newspaper, but which he for one did not 
think it necessary to repeat. It was not 
to rumours, however—it was not to news- 
papers—it was not to reports that might 
possibly be scandalous, and that were put 
into spurious circulation in the salons of 
this country, that he alluded. He would 
take the estimate of the Nobleman to 
whom he alluded, from a debate in the 
House of Lords; not, he would say, 
courted, but studiously avoided. In the 
Month of June, 1827, Lord Londonderry 
made a Motion in the House of Lords 
respecting the expenses of the Foreign 
Offce; and with the manliness, which 
was unquestionably one of the character- 
istics of his temper, declared that, instead 
of wishing himself to shrink from inves- 
tigation, he was anxious that every circum- 
stance connected with his diplomatic ser- 
vices, should be distinctly and clearly 
made known. On that occasion, the no- 
ble Lord adverted, he (Mr. Sheil) would 
not say with intrepidity, for it required no 
courage, but with a disdain of all conse- 
quences, to the application made by him- 
self to Lord Liverpool, respecting a pen- 
sion to which he conceived himself to be 
entitled. The language used by Lord 
Liverpool in reference to that application 
had now become matter of history. On 
the 26th of June, 1827, Lord Londonderry 
made the motion which he had before men- 
tioned; and in the course of his speech 
expressed himself as follows :—‘‘ The next 
return was that of the pensions to Foreign 
Ministers, on which there was an increase 
of about 5,0007, With regard to this re- 


of Londonderry. 
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turn he must state a case with respect to 
himself, which, under any other circum- 
stances, he should have been unwilling to 
mention; but he must distinctly say, that 
he had been personally injured with respect 
to this particular return of the Foreign 
Office. The right hon. Secretary had un- 
necessarily or wantonly brought forward 
charges against him which he felt himself , 
bound to repel and deny. For that pur-. 
pose he had entered into a correspondence 

with the noble Lord opposite ; and if the 

noble Lord chose to give that corre- 

spondence to the public, or to disclose it in 

any other shape, he should have no objec- | 
tion to it, and by that correspondence he 

would be judged.” Lord Dudley and 

Ward, then Secretary of State for T’oreign | 
Affairs, having been thus called on to give | 
an explanation, after some preliminary ob- 
servations, said—* another topic to which 
the noble Marquess had adverted, and 
challenged him to lay the particulars be- 
fore the House, he must also mention. He 
had understood the noble Marquess to say, 
he had been calumniated and injured by 
the returns from the Foreign Office. He 
had alluded to a correspondence which had 
taken place on the subject of a pension to 
which he conceived he was entitled for his 
diplomatic services; and had said, that if he 
(Lord Dudley) would lay the papers before 
theHouseand thepublic,he would be judged 
by them. He must decline adopting that 
course, but the history of the transaction | 
he would briefly state. The noble Mar- | 
quess made an application on this subject, | 
by letter, to the Under Secretary of State 
-—a gentleman who had long filled that 
office, Mr. Planta—stating the grounds 
which, in his own opinion, entitled him to 
a pension. The letter thus written was, | 
of course, handed to the Secretary for 

Foreign Affairs, who, not wishing to take | 
upon himself the responsibility of deciding | 
upon such an application, or of setting a 

value on the services of the noble Marquess 

transmitted to Lord Liverpool, then the | 
First Lord of the Treasury. If he mistook | 
not, the application was renewed ; and | 
then it was that Lord Liverpool shortly | 
after returned the letter to the Foreign | 
Office, in which he had made the remark | 
in pencil, which had been communicated 
to the public through the medium of a 
newspaper. On the noble Marquess’s appli- 








cation, Lord Liverpool had written,in pencil, | 


the words ‘ this is too bad,’ and he had seen 
them himself, 
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There was no breach of | 
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confidence in stating this; he had no mo- 
tive in so doing; but when he was told 
that the noble Marquess had been calum- 
niated by the returns from the Foreign 
Office, he could not allow noble Lords to 
go away under the impression that some- 
thing very unjust had been done to the 
noble Marquess.” Lord Dudley and Ward 
then went onto say, that “he believed the 
noble Marquess had been in the public ser- 
vice about ten years, and for his services 
in that period he had received of the pub- 
lic money 160,000/.”* Lord Londonderry, 
in replying to that statement, did not con- 
tradict the allegation as to his application 
for a pension; but he contended, that he 
had a right to it, and on that ground he 
took his stand. The noble Lord after- 
wards read two Ictters signed by himself, 
of which one was as follows. 
“ VTolderness House, May 14, 1827. 

“ My prar Lorp—tHaving just readin The 
Times newspaper of to-day a libel upon my 
character, in which it is stated, that upon an 
application of mine for a pension, out of the 
prescribed form, Lord Liverpool had himself 
endorsed these words—‘ this is too bad,’ I feel 


' persuaded that you will inform me whether, 
| In your opinion, it be possible that, accident- 


ally or otherwise, the office over which you 
preside can have been accessary to such a 
statement. If the fact be true, it will show 
that confidential or official documents are com- 
municated for indirect purposes of personal 
attack, not where they can be met and answered 
but by throwing them into anonymous channels. 
Whatever may be the character given of my 
proceedings in Parliament, I disclaim anything 
but being direct and open against public men 
and public measures, and I despise any other 
mode too much to have recourse to it. I re- 
quest, therefore, before [ take any further steps, 
that you will have the goodness to favour me 
with an answer to the query I have made, and 
that you will forward me, as soon as possible, 
copies of all the correspondence relating to my 
application for the pension, together with Mr. 
Canning’s letter as to my services on my resig- 
nation of the Vienna Embassy. 

(Signed) “ Vane Lonponperry.” 
And the noble Marquess added, “ the an- 
swer of the noble Lord opposite was a 
complete denial; and he, consequently, 
thought the thing at an end, In eight or 
ten days after, however, he received a let- 
ter from the noble Lord, saying that since 
his former letter, he had discovered that 
the pencil-mark alluded to, did actually 
exist.+ 





* Hansard’s Debates, Vol, xvii., new series, 
pages 1401-1400. 
¢ Ibid. p. 1407, 
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He now stated nothing but facts, which | this particular in conformity with the 
were notorious to every man in the country, | policy of the late Government, would 
and any comment of his was entirely un- | not have appointed to the high and im- 
necessary. He was conscious of the | portant situation of Ambassador to Russia, 


services of the Marquess of Londonderry, | an individual who had rendered himself 


but he must be pardoned if he suggested | justly objectionable by his public declara- 
to the right hon. Baronet, that though the | tions with regard to Poland. He was 


noble Marquess might be an orator at} sorry to be obliged to occupy the time of 


Hilsborough, in the county of Down, he | the House, but as the subject was so 
was neither qualified nor capable of being | important, he felt he should be forgiven. 
the Ambassador of this country to the | He had not the honour of being known 
Court of St. Petersburgh. to Lord Londonderry; he was not ac- 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, in rising to se-|tuated by any prejudice against that 
cond the Motion, did not intend to make j noble Lord; the objection which he felt to 
any objection to the reported appointment | his appointment was, as he before stated, 
of Lord Londonderry of a personal nature ; | founded not on personal, but on public 
his objection to that appointment was | grounds; and he would now proceed to 
founded on public grounds,—on the ad- | explain what those public grounds of ob- 
mitted and declared sentiments of the no- | jection were. In August last the noble 
ble Lord on one important point connected } Lord, in his place in the House of Lords, 
with our relations with Russia. He be- | expressed himself to the following effect : 
lieved that this country was under obliga- | —‘‘ Russia was peifectly justified in tak- 
tions to maintain the independence and jing her own line with regard to Turkey, 
nationality of Poland, which had been de- | after we had conceived ourselves justified 
stroyed by Russia; and he, for one, | in taking a separate and distinct line from 
would never cease to protest against the | the other partics to the Treaty of Vienna 
infraction of the Treaty of Vienna, by | with regard to the Belgian question, and 
which the independence of Poland was|as to the encouragement given to the 
guaranteed. [He put it to the noble Lord | Emperor’s rebellious subjects of Poland,” 
opposite, the Under Secretary for Foreign | and the noble Marquess further stated, 
Affairs (Lord Mahon), to state the exact ‘that this Government had interfered in 
situation in which that great question | favour of the Poles, to an extent wholly 
stood. He took it that Poland had not | unjustifiable. He believed that noble 
lost a single right which she had, under | person to be the first individual who had 
her constitution, sworn to by the Monarch, | ever, in any place in this country, ven- 
by whom it was infringed ; nor were the tured to call the Poles rebels, or to say 
claims which that unfortunate country had | ried the interference of this country in 
on the Powers who guaranteed her consti- | their favour, was unjustifiable. A con- 
tution less strong than ever they were. | stth tion, an independent kingdom, and 
He trusted that the attention of the new | a soverei gnty had been secured to them, 
Government would be directed to this sub- | and to which they had as much right as 
ject. He had had the honour of bringing |the Emperor of Russia to his crown. 
that Question before the House at three | That Prince was bound to maintain the 
different periods; and, on the last occasion, | nationality of Poland by the Treaty of 
he went the length of taking the sense of | Vienna , to which the Seals of the Ambas- 
the House on a Motion, declaring that | sadors ‘of all the Powers of Europe had 
this country could not acknowledge the | been affixed. The Treaty, he repeated, 
present state of Poland, involving, as it | was shamelessly violated by the Emperor of 
did, a violation of the Treaty of Vienna, | Russia. But he would not further dwell 
to which this country was a party. That /on this point, but would content himself 
Motion was assented to by the late Go- | with saying, that the Poles were not rebels, 
vernment in principle:—they admitted | but that they had been driven into resist- 
that the Treaty of Vienna had_ been | ance by the oppressive act of Russia. He 
violated ; but they said, that they had re- | did not ask that any person should be 
monstrated against the breach of that} sent to Russia for the purpose of remon- 
treaty, and that they had done no act] strating with that Power, with a view to 
by which the present state of things was | active interference on the subject of 
acknowledged. He had, therefore, hoped | Poland; the time for such a proceeding 
that the present Government, acting in| had, perhaps, gone by; but of this he 
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was convinced, that we ought not to send 
a person as Ambassador to Russia who 
had spoken of the Poles, and of the 
Polish cause, and of the conduct of his 
own Government in respect to it, in the 
terms he had stated. That House had 
admitted, the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had admitted, that the resistance of 
the Poles to Russia was justifiable, and 
that it was not rebellion. Indeed, the 
only reason given by the late Government 
for not acceding to the Motion proposed 
by him was, not that the Motion was un- 
reasonable, but that, in point of fact, all 
that the Motion required, had been done 
by the English Government. Ought, then, 
he would ask, a person to be sent as Am- 
bassador to Russia who had a decided 
feeling against the cause of that gallant, 
but unfortunate, nation, and who declared 
that the British Government had interested 
itself to an extent wholly unjustifiable in 
favour of the Poles? Why, it never be- 
fore had been said, that this country had 
done too much in favour of Poland; but 
he had often heard it asserted, on the 
contrary, that England and [’rance had 
done less than they were bound to do in 
defence of the Treaty to which they were 
parties. He trusted it was not too late 
yet for something to be done for Poland 
asa State; but, at any rate, it ought to 
be the business of our Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh to endeavour as far as pos- 
sible to mitigate the fate of those unfor- 
tunate and gallant men, who were at 
present suffering from proscription, con- 
fiscation, and banishment, on account of 
a resistance which he must declare to 
have been perfectly justifiable. But was 
that the opinion of the noble Lord to 
whom rumour assigned the embassy to 
Russia? And would Ministers venture to 
confirm the appointment of an individual 
who had made use of such expressions, 
and exhibited such feeling in respect of 
the Poles, and of the Polish cause, as 
he (Mr. Fergusson) had already noticed ? 
He would tell the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite, that if that appointment did take 
place, it would be his appointment. The 
right hon. Baronet.was Prime Minister of 
this country, and he would have to answer 
for the effects which such an appointment 
might entail with respect to Turkey and 
with respect to Poland. Whatever might 
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be the consequences, he repeated, of that 
appointment, the responsible party would 
be the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
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Lord Mahon said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary had commenced his 
speech with an observation on the great 
importance of our relations with Russia 
and Turkey; from that remark, and from 
the notice on the paper, he owned he did 
expect that the hon. Member intended to 
draw the attention of the House to a 
question, the importance of which he had 
so justly appreciated. But so impatient 
had that hon. Member shewn himself to 
plunge into personal invective [‘‘ No, No!”] 
if not personal invective, into personal 
censure, that he had entirely omitted to 
notice or passed quite lightly over, the 
state of our relations with those countries. 
He (Lord Mahon) was willing to give the 
fullest explanation respecting the course 
taken, or intended to be taken, by the 
present Government with regard to eastern 
politics; but it really appeared to him, 
that Russia and Turkey had only been 
introduced into the notice of motion on 
the present occasion, for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity for an attack on 
a distinguished individual. Then, again, 
when the hon. Member for Tipperary ex- 
pressed such strong objections to the ap- 
pointment to which he alluded, he (Lord 
Mahon) for one, expected to hear some 
valid grounds stated for such objection. 
But what had been put forward? No- 
thing, but what he must call a stale anec- 
dote full eight years old, and already 
familiar to the House from the Debates in 
the House of Lords. Would any one 
assert, that the opinions of Lord Liverpool 
as to the general services and character of 
Lord Londonderry were to be gathered 
from those few words which had been 
quoted? Was the hon. Member aware, 
that those words could only have been 
made public by a most flagitious breach 
of trust, and that the person who com- 
mitted it would, if detected, be imme- 
diately expelled from office, perhaps even 
from society, with ignominy and con- 
tempt? He must say, that if the confi- 
dential communications of one Minister to 
another were to be made public, he did 
not see how the public business of the 
country could be carried on, or the mutual 
reliance of private intercourse be main- 
tained. He utterly denied that the opinion 
of Lord Liverpool, as to the general cha- 
racter and conduct of Lord Londonderry, 
was to be collected from the words in 
question, which related solely and exclu- 
sively to a demand for a pension, He 
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thought the House was bound to remem- 
ber, in justice to Lord Londonderry, that 
a great change had taken place in the 
public feeling with respect to pensions, 
and a change also in the regulations by 
which they were bestowed ; and that they 
must not, by an ex post fucto judgment, 
condemn Lord Londonderry for claiming 
what, in his time, did not appear contrary 
either to propriety or to precedent. There 
could be no greater injustice in any case 


than to judge of past transactions by the | 


standard of subsequent feelings. He 
should now refer to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Kircudbright. That 


hon. Member had objected to Lord Lon- | 
donderry’s appointment solely with re- | 


ference to Poland. But he (Lord Mahon) 


thought that his argument lost much of | 


its force, since he had himself admitted, 
that the time to do any thing for Poland 
had passed by [Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: 
What I said was, that the time for re- 


monstrance with Russia had, perhaps, | 


passed by]. He (Lord Mahon) must then 


have misunderstood the right hon. Mem- | 


ber; but, even waiving the argument of 
time, he did not think the objection enter- 
tained by him to the appointment of Lord 
Londonderry, founded in reason. What- 


ever might be the individual opinion of that | 


noble Lord, his duty as an Ambassador 
would be to execute the orders of the 
Government that sends him. Whatever 
he might think of the Poles, he would be 
found to act up zealously and strenuously 
to any instructions with which the Duke 
of Wellington might think proper to 
supply him, in behalf of that suffering 
nation. It had, indeed, been constantly 
urged during former Governments, that if 


an individual had knowledge and talents | 


for the diplomatic service, his political 


opinions ought to be no bar to his employ-_ 


ment and promotion. That maxim had, 
he knew, been often adopted in behalf of 


Whig diplomatists, during former Tory | 


Governments. He must maintain that 
the expressions of Lord Londonderry re- 


specting the Poles—expressions used pro- | 


bably in the heat and hurry of debate— 
were not a sufficient counterpoise to those 
talents, that experience, and those oppor- 


tunities of observation and of practicai | 


knowledge, which no man had been better 
placed for acquiring. His military services 
ata military Court, like that of St. Peters- 
burgh, were no small additional recom- 
mendation for an Ambassador; and, he 
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might add, in conclusion, that if hon. 
Members were better acquainted with his 
generosity and kindness of feeling, they 
would, on this occasion, feel no small re- 
gret at having thus assailed him. [Mr. 
Hume: Has the appointment been con- 
firmed ?] He might say that, formally 
speaking, the appointment had not taken 
‘place; but he believed that it had been 
fully determined upon. 

Mr. Hume considered it most important, 
as the King had been _ graciously 
| pleased to declare in his Speech from the 
Throne that the Estimates of the year had 
been made with the strictest attention to 
economy, they should now inquire into the 
wisdom of applying so much of the public 
money to the paying for the services of such 
an individual as the Marquess of London- 
'derry. He knew nothing of the noble 
| Marquess but as a public man, and he 
‘would ask the House, what they were to 
| expect from an Administration which could 
make such a selection for this office, which 
must be high and important, if they were 
to judge of its importance by the greatness 
of the salary attached to it. There were 





diplomatic appointments, whose expenses 
were rated at the same high value of 10,0007. 
The first of these was the Russian Em- 
bassy; and, in addition to the 10,000/, 
salary, the Ambassador at that Court was 
allowed 1,0002. for rent, and other con- 
tingencies, which amounted to 3,000/. or 
4,0002, more. The question, therefore, was 
very important, and well deserving the 
consideration of the House, whether the 
services of the noble Marquess were worth 
15,0002. a year. He believed that, during 
a period of ten years, the noble Marquess 
had received, for services done to the 
country, a sum of 160,0002.. That, how- 
ever, was in the good old times of Tory ex- 
‘travagance; and the noble Marquess was 
not the only instance of such extravagance 
in the diplomatic department. He had on 
' several occasions shown, that the diplo- 
| matic corps of this country cost the nation 
from 420,000/. to 500,0002. ayear. The 
late Government had promised him to 
make some reductions in it, and he was 
happy to say some reductions had been 
effected. As to the appointment of the 
'noble Marquess to this Embassy, with a 
salary of 15,000/. a-year, he considered it 
one of the greatest outrages on the feelings 
| of the people of England, that he ever had 
heard of ; and he had risen to say, that he 
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considered it an example held out to the 
people of England of what they were to 
expect, if the right hon. Baronet opposite 
were allowed to remain at the head of the 
Government. Most mischievous would be 
the effect, if such an appointment as that 
of the noble Marquess were to pass 
unnoticed ; but, it had not passed unno- 
ticed, for it received the reprobation of 
those who, as public organs, were the great 
supporters of the party of the noble Mar- 
quess. They had distinctly declared it an 
appointment . which the whole country 
would condemn. Believing, as he did, that 
that House represented the opinion of the 
people, he adduced it as evidence of the 
public feeling against the noble Marquess’s 
appointment. The House would recollect 
that if the noble Marquess once set out on 
his mission, and even though he should be 
at once recalled, the country would be 
saddled with a pension suitable to the post 
the noble Marquess filled. The salary 
attached to his Embassy would be brought 
in in that year’s Estimates, were it for no 
other purpose than to establish a claim to 
the pension. ‘That, in itself, made it a 
matter of some consideration. But there 
was another view that the House should 
take of the appointment: England ought 
to send to such a power as Russia an in- 
dividual whose opinions were liberal and 
just, and were known to accord with the 
free institutions of the country he repre- 
sented—an individual on the character of 
whose representations tothe Court to which 
he was sent the nation could rely. There 
should be some hopes, at any rate, that he 
would represent the feclings of the great 
mass of the people. In the present in- 
stance, that would not be the case. He 
judged fiom the notorious fact, that the 
noble Marquess had invariably been against 
all amelioration of the political cireum- 
stances of the people. He had opposed 
every thing connected with human free- 
dom—even the humane design of others 
to mitigate the sufferings of the afflicted 
Poles. What, then, could these perse- 
cuted people—what could Europe expect 
at the hands of the present Government, 
when they saw it sending out such a man 
to represent it at the Court of Russia? 
They had nothing to expect. The Go- 
vernment sent him out to satisfy the despots 
of Europe—they thus tell the despots of 
Europe, “ Judge us by our sending out a 
man who has been the loudest opponent of 
political freedom, and who has ever praised 
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every act of your despotism”— Was not 
such an appointment enough to sicken the 
hearts of the people of England? = It was 
an appointment which his Majesty cer- 
tainly, had a right to make, but it was 
equally true, that the time might come 
when the House of Commons would with- 
hold the money; and he was convinced 
that the people of England would be well 
satisfied if, in the present instance, the 
money was withheld which should go to pay 
an individual so obnoxious to them. He had 
had no intention of addressing the House 
upon this occasion, had the noble Lord op- 
posite not made so lame a defence of the 
appointment by attributing the opposition 
to it solely to personal considerations. 
Lord Stanley said that, from the answer 
which his noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State had given to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that no such appoint- 
ment as that which was the subject of the 
hon, and learned Member for Tipperary’s 
Motion had actually taken place, he con- 
cluded that upon the technical point the 
Motion must fall to the ground. He did 
trust, however, and that the more especially 
in consequence of the answer given by his 
noble Friend, that the eflect of this dis- 
cussion, as far as it had gone, and of the 
opinions of the people of England, which 
were well known on the subject, might, 
yet, even at the last hour, prevent the 
completion of an appointment which he 
was bound to say was not creditable to 
the Government, or acceptable to the 
people of England. He looked not to the 
Question in a pecuniary point of view. 
He had never felt the tone of a discussion 
so lowered as when, after the feeling and 
eloquent speech of his right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Kirkcudbright, whose 
eloquence in favor of the gallant but un- 
fortunate Poles, he had frequently ad- 
mired, he heard the different ground taken 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex. His 
objections to the appointment had been so 
eloquently expressed by his right hon. 
Friend, that there remained little for him 
toadd. Hehad been a Member of the 
Administration which, for prudential 
reasons, had felt it to be anecessary duty 
on their part—and he would say that they 
never had a more painful duty to perform 
—to resist the more active interference on 
the part of this country in behalf of the 
Poles, which his right hon. Friend wished. 
But if that Administration had considered 
it their duty to withhold their active sup- 
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port from that much-injured people, it 
deemed it the more imperative in every 
step it took, and by every influence in its 
power, to soften the evils under which they 
suffered. With these sentiments, he must 
say that the noble Marquess, who had de- 
clared his opinion to be unfavourable to 
the Poles, was the last person whom Eng- 
land ought to have sent to Russia to 
represent there the feelings of the people 
of this country. If it were now too late, 
to exercise any active interposition in their 
favour, as he believed it was, still much 
might be done by the known character and 
the quiet and constant influence of an 
Ambassador at the Court of St Peters- 
burgh, for the purpose of representing the 


feelings of the people, and, he belie ved, of 


the Sovereign of England. The noble 
Marquess was the most unfit man in the 
empire to represent those feelings. It was 
said that reference should not have been 
made to by-gone transactions, but he 
thought that such a reference was per- 
fectly justifiable, for those transactions 
were the last records they had of the noble 
Lord’s official conduct, and he thought 
that not a very powerful passport to the 
good opinion of the country. Were they 
to regard as nothing the opinions of the 
noble Marquess? He might have instruc- 
tions to act upon, but would his instruc- 
tions in England or in Russia counterba- 
lance his known sentiments? Did they 
believe that his efforts with regard to the 
Poles would be made—he would not say 
that they would be made in stimulating to 
actual severities—but did they believe that 
his conduct with regard to them would 
bear the impress of his own feelings, or of 
the feelings of the people of this country ? 
But there was yet time for the feeling of 
the House and the country to be made 
known, and he could not help expressing 
his most earnest hope, that the right hon. 
Baronet, who had been most unnecessarily 
reminded that he was responsible for the 
appointment he had recommended — 
foreign, as he believed it to be, to his in- 
clinations, and hostile, as it certainly was, 
to his interests—would allow the feelings 
of the House and of the country to have 

their influence upon the counsels of the 
Government. 

Mr. Otway Cave said, it was far from 
his wish to say any thing personally dis- 
respectful to the noble Marquess, but he 
could not avoid expressing his disgust and 
indignation at the conduct of Russia to 
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the gallant and unfortunate Poles; and he 
asked whether it were right, whether it 
were proper, whether it were deeent, to 
select as an Ambassador to the Court of 
St. Petersburgh one who was notorious 
throughout the country and throughout 
Europe for having given a distinct opinion 
in favour of Russia against the Poles? He 
did not believe that noble Lord would 
imitate the example which had been set 
him of retracting his opinions; but the 
more manly he might be, the more stead- 
fast he might be in maintaining his opi- 
nions, the more Gangerous would be his 
appointment. The noble Lord who had 
preceded him (1 ord Stanley) had regretted 
that the tone of the debate had been 
lowered by the introduction of pecuniary 
considerations, but he thought the expense 
not a trifling consideration. Tle hoped, 
however, the right hon. Baronet would re- 
consider the appointment, and send some 
nobleman tothe Court of Russia who, if he 
could not exert himself to get Poland rein- 
stated in the rank of nations, would at 
least strive to obtain a more liberal policy 
on the part of Russia to the suffering in- 
habitants of the former country, and en 
deavour to save from exile some of those 
high-minded individuals who had sacrificed 
themselves for their native land. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that his sym- 
pathies had been roused by much that 
had been said with respect to the conduct 
of Russia towards Poland, and the sub- 


ject of the relations existing between 


Russia, Turkey, and this country. Be- 
sides these two subjects, however, he was 
sorry to find that remarks of a personal 
character had been made with reference to 
a noble individual, who, he felt bound to 
say, had, however well or ill, exerted his 
powers in the service of the country for the 
last forty years. An hon. Member had 
alluded to an individual of the family of 
Stewart, who had long served the King, 
but who was a Tory, and had lent himself 
to the promotion of despotism; now he, 
as well as other Members, recollected the 
time when there was a general ery against 
only one despot in Europe, in Opposition 
to whom the noble Marquess had exerted 
himself—he meant that unfortunate indi- 
vidual, Napoleon Buonaparte. He asked 
whether, in these days, the noble Mar- 
quess was to be called the aider and abettor 
of those persons who were now designated 
despots, but who, when he was connected 
with them, were acting in unison with this 
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country against the common enemy, and, 
possibly, but for whose aid and assistance 
the contest might have ended in the ruin 
of this country? The right hon. Member 
for Kirkcudbright said, that the appoint- 
ment, whether good or bad, rested with 
the right hon. Baronet; but he (Mr. Pel- 
ham) trusted that the House would not be 
led away by the notion that a man’s public 
character rested on aspeech that he might 
have made, or a few incidental observa- 
tions that might have fallen from him, 
Mr. Ord said, that the complaint of the 
hon. Member tor Shrewsbury, as to the 
imputations thrown upon the noble Mar- 
quess, did not apply to the speech of his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Kirkcud- 
bright, for his remarks were tempered with 
mercy and forbearance. He rose to ex- 
press his surprise that, on a question of 
this importance, involving the considera- 
tion of the first act of the Government, by 
which they made manifest to Europe what 
they might expect from their Administra- 
tion—that on a question of this import- 
ance the right hon. Baronet had not ad- 
dressed the House, to answer, not for the 
possible appointment, but for the effects 
which had already been produced on the 
mind of Europe by the mere announce- 
ment of such an appointment. The noble 


Lord (Lord Stanley) had expressed his | 
belief that that appointment was foreign to 


the inclinations of the right hon. Baronet; 
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but he could not believe that it was so, as | 


it depended upon the nomination of the 
chief adviser of the Crown. It was of a 
piece with the whole of the conduct of 
the Ministers; it tallied with the exoteric 
and esoteric doctrines which the country 
was left to collect from their actions. It 
was in unison with their behaviour to the 
Orangemen of Ireland. By his appoint- 
ment they had, certainly, effected a great 
saving in the expenses of diplomatic cor- 
respondence; not even the hon. Member for 
Middlesex could have hit upon a more 
economical mode of communicating to 
foreign courts what they had to expect 
from the present Administration. The 
hon. Member said, ‘ withhold the salary 
from the noble Marquess;” he (Mr. Ord), 
however, said, “ withhold the man.” 

Mr. Gisborne asked, is this all the de- 
fence that is to be offered for this appoint- 
ment? Is it to be rested on the speech of 
the noble Member for Hertford, or upon 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury? I have heard some 
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Gentlemen in this House say, that this 
was an unnatural appointment; it ap- 
pears to me, however, that it was most 
natural. It is an incontestible avowal 
of the principles of the Administration ; 
it is in complete accordance with the 
principles on which the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite benches took 
office. They were the steady opponents 
of the Reform Bill, and opposed it in every 
stage; they did everything in their power 
to prevent its success; they say, “* We 
gave our last votes as we gave our first 
votes, in opposition to it, and, therefore, 
are we better able than any others to carry 
out its principles, and to work out its re- 
sults.” In complete analogy, then, to the 
reasoning on which the right hon. Baronet 
and his colleagues took office, the noble 
Marquess is considered the best person 
that can be appointed to see that the 
execution of the treaty between this country 
and Russia, which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Poland, is carried into effect. 
He is deemed the most proper man to send 
to the Court of Russia to endeavour to 
procure the fulfilment of the ratification of 
the Treaty of Vienna. He is, in conse- 
quence of his declarations elsewhere, the 
best adapted to interfere to mitigate the 
cruelty now exercised on the unfortunate 
Poles by Russia. The analogy is, 
therefore, complete between the present 
appointment and the accession of the 
present Ministry to office. The analogy 
ran throughout one with another. What- 
ever surprise, therefore, the announcement 
of the apppointment made on the minds 
of others, I confess that it created none 
whatever in mine. It is some months—at 
least two months ago—since the noble 
Marquess, who has been appointed our 
Representative at the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh, madea speech at Durham, in which 
he announced his selection for that office; 
the seasons, it appears, have not been suf- 
ficiently propitious to enable him to reach 
the place of his destination. The noble 
Marquess has not been able to enter the 
Baltic in consequence of ‘‘ the dangers of 
the deep.” I recollect some time last year 
the right hon. Baronet opposite made 
some very striking observations, [An Hon. 
Member: the observations which the hon. 
Gentleman alludes to, were made on the 
occasion of Lord Ponsonby, who had been 
appointed Ambassador to Constantinople, 
and was unable to leave Naples, and pro- 
ceed to the place of destination in conse- 
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quence of adverse winds.] On the occasion 
to which I allude, the right hon. Baronet 
quoted with great effect the passage— 

“ Otium Divos rogat in patenti 

Prensus Ago, simul atra nubes 

Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis.” 

The noble Marquess, also, no doubt is en- 
joying his otium while waiting for the 
quiet of the seas. In this case it was not 
found that a land journey was convenient. 
The analogy, therefore, holds good through- 
out; and as the Ambassador to the Court 
of the Sublime Porte was detained to en- 
joy his o¢ium, and which was so pleasantly 
treated by the right hon. Baronet, so the 
noble Marquess has been prevented pro- 
ceeding to the Court of Russia. 1 have 
hitherto spoken lightly on the subject ; but 
very different feelings from those which | 
have expressed are entertained by the 
country. The noble Lord says, that the 
appointment has not yet been definitely 
made, although it had been determined 
on. I am sure, if it is determined on, 
and actually takes place, it will become 
the House to adopt some strong measure. 
I need hardly say, that it is the duty as 
well as the privilege of the House, to ex- 
press their opinion on the manner in which 
the prerogative of the Crown is exercised. 
I will say no more, however, until I see 
whether or not this appointment is made. 
Whether the course suggested by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex is the best that 
should be pursued I will not stop to exa- 
mine; but I am sure that the House 
should express its feelings to his Majesty, 
stating, that the appointment is opposed 
to the feelings of the House and the 
country, and that it had alarmed Europe 
from one end to the other. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 1 was 
certainly not aware that tothe othercharges 
towhichI am liable could with any degree 
of justice be added that of an unwillingness 
to take a fair share in the discussions of 
this House; and I confess it was with no 
small degree of surprise 1 heard the hon. 
Member who spoke last but one in this 
debate attribute it to me. While, how- 
ever, I quite admit the right of that hon. 
Member—or any other who may coincide 
with him in thinking I am called upon to 
defend my conduct with reference to the 
appointment in question — to comment 
upon my silence, | must claim from him 
in return the right of postponing that de- 
fence until such time as may appear to 
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my own mind most suited for that purpose. 
But, Sir, even if I were not to avail my- 
self of that prerogative I think it will not, 
upon consideration, appear unreasonable 
to the House that I should have, at all 
events, up to the present moment, refrained 
from presenting myself to their attention. 
I think, when I am told from so many 
quarters that, be the result of Lord Lon- 
donderry’s appointment what it may, the 
main responsibility must at all events rest 
on me—when | am in general terms in- 
formed that the Government to which I 
belong will forfeit the contidence of those 
over whose interests they are selected to 


preside, by selecting for the situation of 


Ambassador to the Court of Russia an in- 
dividual whose conduct disintitled him to 
thathonour, butit was natural that I should 
wish to hear what were the specific charges 
which could be adduced against that noble 
Lord, or against myself, before I took an 
opportunity of making a reply in his, or 
my own defence, the more especially when 
it was quite clear that, in compliance with 
the forms of the House, I could only ad- 
dress it once. Upon the Question of re- 
sponsibility, I have but little to say.— 
I trust I never have shrunk, and never 
shall shrink from any responsibility which 
properly could be said to belong to me, or 
try to transfer to another the responsibility 
that ought to attach to myself. I admit, 
distinctly admit, that, for whatever may be 
done in any department of the State, prac- 
tically, though perhaps not constitutionally 
I, who have the honour to fill the first 
post in his Majesty’s Government, ought 
to, and will, while I retain that situation, 
consider myself, altogether responsible to 
my Sovereign and to my country. Ido 
not hesitate here, in my place in Parlia- 
ment, to declare that for every step taken 
in this appointment there is no individual 
belonging to the Cabinet who has con- 
tracted greater responsibility than myself, 
and whatever may be the course the House 
may think fit to take in consequence of 
that appointment it shall never find me 
either anxious or desirous to shrink from 
the declaration Inowmake. That the ap- 
pointment of Lord Londonderry to the 
post of Ambassador to the Court of Rus- 
sia, or to any other office, however insig- 
nificant, under the present Administration 
has failed in giving satisfaction to certain 
hon. Gentlemen opposite I do not—I can- 
not doubt. Is it not perfectly notorious 
that there is no one appointment connected 
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them the slightest satisfaction? Nor is it 
very wonderful that such should be the 
case. Don’t | know—-don’t we all know 
——that in proportion as men take an active 
part in politics, and in proportion as they 
desire to see the party they espouse gain 
the ascendancy in the State, in exactly 
the same proportion will the appointments 
of a Government, which exists in direct 
opposition to them, be at all times, and 
especially at the moment they have ceased 
to hold power, unsatisfactory to their feel- 
ings, and consequently the objects of their 
condemnation in their speeches. Have 
they expressed dissatisfaction at Lord 
Londonderry’s appointment only? Why, 
not one single individual composing the 
Government is acceptable to them—not 
one single appointment the Government 
has made appears to give them satisfaction. 
Even their old friends and allies—even 
those whose co-operation and_assist- 
ance they courted when they were 
in office — have now become the ob- 
jects of their attack and condemnation. 
Is not the Attorney-General for Ireland 
under the late Administration, the Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland under the present 
Government? And yet are we not re- 
proached with even that appointment? Is 
not my right hon. Friend the Paymaster 
of the Forces denounced by hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side as unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him? Did not the noble 
Lord, the leader of the Opposition, con- 
trary, 1 must say, to his usual practice, 
and contrary [ must also say, to what pru- 
dence ought to have dictated to him 
above all others, rake up the forgotten 
quarrels of 1829, and, speaking of the 
language used by the right hon. Baronet 
at a time of great excitement, and, with 
reference to a measure upon which the 
greatest difference of opinion prevailed, 
attribute to him expressions which, if the 
right hon. Baronet ever used them, and I 
possess not the slightest recollection of his 
having done so, he must in his calmer 
moments have regretted; and the noble 
Lord having done so, did he not urge the 
inexpediency of his having been selected 
to fill an office under the present Adminis- 
tration? [Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” fromthe 
Opposition.]| Hon. Members, on the other 


side of the House cry “ Hear, hear!” but, 
Sir, let me ask, is it or is it not the fact 
that my right hon, Friend, whose appoint- 
ment to tie situation of the Paymaster of 
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the Forces, is considered so convincing an 
indication of illiberal dispositions on the 
part of the Government—whose appoint- 
ment is considered sufficient to condemn 
in the eyes of the people, the whole policy 
and intentions of the Government —is, [ 
ask, the report, which at the time was 
very generally credited, that my right 
hon. Friend was offered by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey a still higher appoint- 
ment than that he now holds, true or 
false? [‘* No, no!”] All I can say is, I 
have heard it stated, and I have not before 
heard it contradicted, that the office of 
Secretary of War was offered to my right 
hon. Friend. [** No, No!”] My right 
hon. Friend did not himself tell me so, but 
as it was publicly stated, and as it has 
never been hitherto contradicted, I main- 
tain [ have a right to assume it is true. 
[Renewed cries of “No, no!”]. It was 
certainly so stated in the only vehicles of 
news to which the public at large have 
access, and sure I am that in those publi- 
cations it was not contradicted. I know 
not, I repeat, whether the fact was as 
stated or not, but I do know it was pub- 
licly stated and that it was not publicly 
contradicted. [ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
then, I say, Sir, if such an offer as that to 
which I allude was made to my right hon. 
Friend, it is not fair to blame his appoint- 
ment to an office under the present Ad- 
ministration as an indication of his inten- 
tion to pursue an illiberal or unpopular 
system of policy. 1 come now to the 
particular question under discussion.— 
[Cries of “ Hear, hear!” from the Op- 
position benches.| Surely hon. Members 
opposite are not so impatient that they 
cannot spare me even five short minutes 
to make an ordinary preface to an ordi- 
nary speech. [Laughter.] Surely they 
are not so impatient as not to allow me 
time to Jay the groundwork for my 
defence. I will, however, not trifle 
with that impatience, but at once pro- 
ceed to the point in dispute. As 
I said before, I have not the least doubt 
that the appointment of Lord London- 
derry must be unsatisfactory to those 
Members of the House whose policy is 
directly opposed to ours; but I want to 
know— and [ thought from the course the 
present debate has taken that I might 
have attained that knowledge—what are 
the allegations, what the specific charges, 
which can be bronght against Lord Lon- 
donderry, and upon what grounds it is 
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that his appointment as Ambassador is to 
subject the Government to which I have 
the honour to belong to the censure of 
this House. Up to the present moment I 
believe the sole charge against the noble 
Marquess is—and it is the charge of the 
hon. andlearned Member for Kirkcudbright 
—that of his having expressed an opinion 
in his capacity of a Peer of the Realm, that 
the late Government had pursued their in- 
terference on behalf of the Poles to an un- 
justifiable extent, and that he had termed 
them ‘the rebellious subjects of the 
Emperor of Russia.” And is that alone 
sufficient to disqualify the noble Marquess 
from being employed under the Govern- 
ment? Why, Sir, 1 heard but a few even- 
ings since an hon. Member on the bench 
opposite tell the House, that unless every- 
thing his Majesty’s Canadian subjects re- 
quired was conceded to them by the 
British Government they would become 
--I quote the hon. Member's precise 
words—“ rebellious subjects of the King 
of England.” Is this sufficient in his own 
estimation to disqualify that hon. Member 
from obtaining any Government appoint- 
ment; But, Sir, putting for the moment 
out of view this consideration, I have to 
say, that the scraps of speeches upon 
which the hon. Member for Tipperary has 
founded his allegations against the noble 
Marquess do not appear in the authentic 
reports of the proceedings in the House 
of Lords. Ihave before me ‘ Hansard’s 
Debates,” and there I cannot find them. 
[Mr. Sheitl—They will be found in the 
Mirror of Parliament.| I know not as 
to the Mirror of Parliament, but I have 
here before me, certainly, an authentic 
work, and one which appears to be very 
carefully edited, in which I can find no 
such expressions as those attributed to 
the noble Marquess. I am not in a situ- 
ation positively to deny his having used 
them; but [ cannot find them in the very 
careful version of Parliamentary Reports | 
holdin my hand. But, Sir, are we to judge 
of individuals by the language they may 
make use of in the excitement of debate ? 
Do we not daily see here within the walls 
of this our House of Assembly hon. Mem- 
bers led away by the warmth of discus- 
sion, by their party feelings, or—and I 
shall not have to impose a great tax on 
the recollection of hon. Members in stat- 
ing the last of my incitements—by their 
desire to criminate a Government to which 
they entertain hostility—make use of ex- 
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pressions by which, in their calmer mo- 
ments they would much regret being 
obliged to abide. This takes place almost 
every day, and is it, I ask, fair or just, 
that upon such evidence the conduct of a 
public man should be judged? The hon. 
Member for Tipperary admitted, that as 
far as Lord Londonderry’s personal cha- 
racter is concerned, he has ever acted 
with the manliness, which is inseparable 
from his mind and character. Is this, 
let me ask, an unimportant quality in an 
Ambassador? The hon. Member for 
Middlesex, in order to make out a case 
against the noble Marquess, has brought 
up the collateral question of the salary 
connected with the office of Ambassador. 
Sir, let me ask what is that hon. Gentle- 
man’s authority for stating that the salary 
of the Russian Ambassador is 15,0002. 
a year? 

Mr. Hume had stated, that the salary 
attached to the office was 10,0001. a 
year, but that in addition to that sum, 
there was an allowance of 1,000/. a year 
for a house, which, with contingencies 
calculated at 4,000/. a year, brought the 
annual income of the office up to the sum 
of 15,0002. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1don’t 
exactly know how the fact may be, and 
therefore, cannot deny the hon. Member’s 
statement. The hon. Member may be 
right, but still I may say he is not so 
uniformly accurate in his statements, 
that I would wish to take it on his repre- 
sentation alone. But be that as it may 
is it exceeding the salary usually allotted 
to the Ambassador to the Court of Russia ? 
Is it more than the salary allowed to Sir 
Stratford Canning? Is it not, in short, 
the rate of salary fixed upon by Lord 
Palmerston, and sanctioned by the late 
Government? What right, then, let me 
ask, has the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
—or any other hon. Member—to endea- 
vour to create an impression against the 
individual by speaking of the amount of 
salary attached to the office he is ap- 
pointed to fill? Is the amount of the 
salary sufficient to vitiate the appoint- 
ment? If it be, reduce it. If the character 
of the individual selected makes his selec- 
tion an improper one, attack it; but do 
not endeavour to create a feeling against 
the individual by joining the question of 
character with that of salary, which the 
present Government did not fix, but 
which they found established by their 
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predecessors. The hon. Gentleman’s other 
accusation against Lord Londonderry was 
this—that he had been attacked in The 
Times. He said, *“* You will find that 
twice in The Times there have been severe 
attacks against him.” The hon. Gentle- 
man savs, Zhe Times is a fair indication 
of public opinion, Will the hon. Gentle- 
man consent to take his own character 
from The Times? Now I think that isa 
very fair way of going to work; for if the 
hon. Gentleman comes down with Zhe 
Times as a witness against Lord London- 
derry, and attaching the greatest import- 
ance to the opinions of The Times, and 
itsextensive circulation—brings The Times 
forward as the justification of his attack 
upon Lord Londonderry, | can only say, 
that he has a feeling fora witness not very 
favourable to himself, Lord Londonderry 
has long served the public in public ca- 
pacities. He believes that no one can 
call in question the military pretensions 
of Lord Londonderry; and that no one 
will say, that any officer, except the gal- 
lant general under whom he had served, 
has ever shown greater devotedness to 
the public service, or exposed himself in 
the course of that service to greater 
personal danger. [Cries of “ Oh!” from 
the Opposition.| ‘ Oh!” says the hon. 
Member for Marylebone, ever ready to 
hear an attack on those to whom he is 
politically opposed, and ever equally 
ready to interrupt those who seek to de- 
fend the absent from unjust imputations, 
{Sir Samuel Whalley was not the only 
Member whohad interrupted the right hon. 
Baronet.] I presume the hon. Gentleman 
will not require me to name such offenders, 
seriatim, at all events, the hon. Gentle- 
man was one of those who interrupted my 
defence of an individual for whom 
f again claim the credit of having nobly 
served his country; but I will not take 
up the time of the House by bestowing 
any more notice on the interruption. The 
right hon. Baronet proceeded to observe 
that Lord Londonderry haa been on the 
staff in the Duke of Wellington’s army 
from the year 1809 to 1813, and Adjutant- 
General in the army in Spain. He was 
aware that many persons might assert that 
to show a successful military career and 
great devotion to the service was no proof 
of general ability ; but he should address 
himself to that part of the subject here- 
after. His noble Friend, Lord London- 
derry, having been Adjutant-General for a 
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period of four years, and during a cam- 
paign of no ordinary difficulty, could not 
surely be considered a very inefficient 
person. His noble Friend served in a 
diplomatic capacity from the year 1813 
till the year 1822. He was appointed 
Minister at Berlin in 1813; he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Vienna in 1814; 
and he retired from the service in the year 
1823, at his own request. Reference had 
been made—and he really thought most 
unfairly made—to an application made 
by his noble Friend for a pension, to 
which he thought himself entitled. He 
did not receive that pension.—He put an 
erroneous construction on his claim. But 
suppose his noble Friend did so, he would 
ask any man—he would refer the matter 
to any hon. Gentleman opposite, and ask 
him, as a private individual—could the 
circumstance of a public man, entertain- 
ing that opinion, and making that claim 
which was not acceded to, be fairly taken 
as evidence of his general character, and 
as proof of his inefficiency, to serve the 
public. Surely the main question, after 
all, was, as to the manner in which his 
noble Friend had conducted himself—not 
in his military capacity, not in his office 
as Adjutant-General, though important 
duties were connected with it-—but in the 
diplomatic situation he had held, of 
equal rank with that for which he had been 
now designed, and which he had held, for 
a period of ten years, in most critical 
times? It would not be difficult to 
obtain testimony to the conduct of his 
noble Friend. No doubt, however, if an 
appeal were made to Lord Aberdeen, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would object to the 
testimony of that noble Lord, or, if an 
appeal were made to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, they would equally protest against 
being bound by the noble Duke’s evi- 
dence in such a matter. Butif he referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Canning, could 
hon. Gentlemen object then? Could they 
refuse to receive the opinion of Mr. 
Canning as to the ability, as to the in- 
teyrity, in short, as tothe qualifications of 
his noble Friend, Lord Londonderry ¢ Mr. 
Canning, on his appointment to office, on 
the ground, be it borne in mind, of his 
foreign policy, received the cordial sup- 
port of hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
overlooked his opinions on some matters 
of domestic policy, declaring that out of 
consideration for the course taken by him 
in foreign politics, they were prepared to 
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give his Government general and cordial | had not met. Apart from that particular 
| passage which the hon. Gentleman read 


support. It might be said, that he was 


speaking of an early period of the life of | 
Mr. Canning—but considering that Mr, | 


Canning was in the situation of a Minister 
of the Crown, there could not be any one 
but must be proud of such a testimony to 
his ability and qualifications as_ that 
which he was about to read, When his 
noble Friend Lord Londonderry — ex- 


pressed a wish to resign his situation at 
| 


Vienna, he received the following lette: 
from Mr, Canning :— 


“ Foreign Office, October 15th 1622. 

“ My Lonv—Having laid before the King 
your Excellency’s despatch, dated the 26th 
ult. requesting his Majesty’s gracious per- 
mission to retire from the eminent post of his 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the Court of Vienna, 
I have received the commands of his Majesty 
to signify to your Excellency, that his Majesty 
has been most graciously pleased to grant the 
permission you solicit, accompanied with an 
expression of his Majesty's deep regret for 
the loss of your Excellency’s services, and of 
his Majesty’s full and entire approbation of 
the manner in which your Excellency has for 
a series of years, and in times of the most 
critical importance, conducted the affairs of 
the embassy intrusted to your charge, and 


maintained the intimacy and cordial good | 


understanding so happily subsisting between 
his Majesty and his Majesty’s imperial ally.” 


Such was the testimony borne by Mr. 
Canning to his noble Friend Lord Lon- 
donderry, on his resignation, on the last 
occasion on which he was employed in the 


| 
| 
| 


public service; and he must say, that | 


considering the intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of his noble Friend with all 
those who were concerned with—and the 
part he had himself taken in the great 
events which followed the year 1814, con- 


formed his arduous duties most satisfac- 
torily (such being the opinion, as he had 


what, he again asked, was the allegation 
against his noble Friend? The bon. and 
learned Gentleman touched lightly on our 
relations with Turkey and Russia. The hon. 
Gentleman said it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to have taken steps for the purpose of 
preventing the Turkish barriers being 
crossed by the Russian army. He knew not 
what some hon. Members might think, but 
he was of opinion that the House of Com- 
mons would not have sanctioned the 
sending of a great military expedition, 
such as would have been necessary for the 
purpose of preventing the Russian troops 
passing the Balkan. In the first place, 
entreatine hon. Gentlemen to recollect the 
situaiion we were inat that time with respect 
to Greece, he greatly doubted whether any 
actual interference on the partof this coun- 
try would have been effectual—he doubted 
that the House would have sanctioned it, 
and at all events he thought it must have 
terminated the negotiations that were then 
going on in behalf of Greece by this 
country. Then, if we had taken a hostile 
position, a small force would not have been 
sufficient, and he begged to ask the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, whether he would 


| have been disposed to consent to a con- 


siderable increase of our military estab- 
lishment with such an object in view 2? 
A force of 30,000, or 35,000 men, would 
have been required for the protection of 
Constantinople: experience had shown 
the impolicy of any nation involving itself 
in the difficulties of a hostile position with- 
out a sufficient force to accomplish its 
object. If once they had commenced war 
for the protection of Turkey, would any 


‘hon. Gentleman say, that such a war 
sidering the proof given that he had per- 


just read, of Mr. Canning) he could not | 


believe that any angry speeches—he could 
not believe that any such speech as that 
delivered at Hillsborough, he could not 
believe that an application for a pension, 
would be sufficient to countervail the 


weight of that testimony which had been | 
given by an impartial individual. He , 


wished to know— apart from the extract 
produced by the hon. Gentleman and apart 
from the general prejudice entertained 
against his noble Friend by hon, Gentlemen 
opposite—he wished to know what was the 


ought to have been undertaken with a 
small force? Lord Holland was not one 
of those who thought it desirable for this 
country to go to war for the purpose of 
defending the tottering empire of Turkey, 
which was falling probably by its internal 
dissensions and misgovernment, as much 
as by hostility on the part of Russia; that 
noble Lord did not think it desirable that 
we should interfere actively and singly 
against all the other Powers. Lord Hol- 
land’s opinion he was not going to de- 
nounce: he quoted him only as an au- 
thority, not for the purpose of condemna- 
tion. Speaking of the opinion, that Turkey 
was our ancient ally, his Lordship said : 


ailegation against his noble Friend which he | “ No, my Lords, I hope I never shall see, 
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God forhid I ever should see—for this 
proposition would be scouted from one 
end of England to another—any prepara- 
tions, or any proposition, or any attempt 
to defend this our ancient ally from the 
attacks of its enemies. There was no ars 
rangement made in that treaty for pre- 
serving the crumbling and hateful, or, as 
Mr. Burke called it, the wasteful and 
disgusting empire of the Turks from dis- 
memberment and destruction; and none 
of the Powers who were parties to that 
treaty, will ever, I hope, save this falling 
empire of Turkey from ruin.” Supposing 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
were to refer to this passage from Lord 
Holland’s speech, a passage containing 
Opinions so widely at variance from those 
of the hon, Gentleman opposite, and sup- 
posing that he were to argue, as the hon. 
Gentleman now argued, that the man 
who delivered the opinion, that England 
ought never to interfere for the preserva- 
tion of Turkey, was unfit to be admitted 
into the councils of his Sovereign, because 
he had given an opinion that might en- 
courage Russia to attempt the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, because he held opinions 
which being known to Russia, proved to her 
that she might attack Turkey with safety, 
secure from danger of defence being offered 
from that Government of which Lord 
Holland formed a particular part, would 
it be fair in him to select that for the 
purpose of attacking Lord Holland on the 
policy that was pursued? He really 
thought hon. Members ought not, therefore, 
to be too critical of each other's language. 
But this attack against the noble Lord 
had been made in his absence. He did 
not complain of the hon. Member who 
made it, he only desired the House to 
recollect who the individual was who had 
made the speech, an extract of which he 
had just read—to recollect that the book 
which he held in his hand, did not prove 
the allegation that had been made 
against the noble Lord, and that the noble 
individual ought to have an opportunity 
of vindicating his own conduct. If the 
hon. Gentleman should think it expedient 
to make a precedent to interpose a negative 
between the exercise of the King’s preroga- 
tive, and to establish it with respect to the 
appointment of an Ambassador, the House 
might rest assured, that the precedent 
would not stop there ; but that it would be 
acted upon in the case of every appointment 
that a powerful minority might choose to 
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question—[ Cries of a “* Majority” |—well, 
if it were a strong majority @ fortiori the 
constitutional objection to this course of 
proceeding was still stronger. He had 
no wish, he could assure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to under-rate their force : but if 
they were a majority, still it would be an 
infinitely better course for them to exert 
their power in an attack on the Ministers 
~—to ask the Crown to remove them—to 
declare their entire want of confidence in 
those Ministers, and Address the Crown 
for their removal—it would surely be in- 
finitely better for the majority to take that 
course than to lower the prerogative of 
the Crown by assuming undue powers, 
and interfering with those which properly 
belonged to the Crown. 

Sir John Hobhouse felt bound to ask a 
question, which, in his opinion, the right 
hon. Baronet had rendered necessary, 
notwithstanding all he had said, which 
was, whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
upon his responsibility—and he had fairly 
and manfully avowed his readiness to take 
upon himself as much of the responsibility, 
if not the whole of it, as could belong to 
him— intended to persevere in this ap- 
pointment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 
Does the right hon. Baronet mean his re- 
mark as merely part of his speech, or does 
he put a direct question to me, to which 
he expects an explicit reply ? 

Sir John Hobhouse called on the right 
hon. Gentleman to answer the question, 
because he could not gather from his 
speech, whether he meant to say that the 
appointment was to be persisted in or not. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 1s 
that a question which the right hon. 
Baronet wishes to have answered at the 
present moment? 

Sir John Hobhouse did not desire to 
press the right hon. Baronet for an im- 
mediate answer if it were inconvenient. 
What he meant was, that by the course of 
argument pursued by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he could not ascertain, whether he 
meant to tell the House of Commons that 
in the present state of feeling, as re- 
garded this appointment, and after the 
expression of the opinion which he had 
heard to-night, which he would not say 
was the opinion of the majority, though 
it looked very much like it—whether such 
being the feeling, and such the expression 
of opinion, the right hon. Gentleman did 
intend to persevere in the appointment, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Whether, Sir, 1 am in a majority or mi- 
nority this House shall never find me dis- 
posed to withhold any information which 
[ can give on any question which I can 
answer consistently with my sense of public 
duty, nor will I hesitate now to say, not- 
withstanding the speeches of to-night, 
that I am not prepared to advise the 
Crown to cancel that appointment. 

Sir John Hobhouse would take the 
liberty, then, at once, of giving his very 
humble, and, it might be, most insignifi- 
cant opinion ; but it was one in which he 
was, notwithstanding, confident, agreeing 
as it did, not only with the feeling of this 
House, but, also, with that of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire, whose 
speech, he must say, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not even touched upon—he 
must express his decided opinion, that the 
country would regret much that the right 
hon. Gentleman—with more manliness 
than discretion, with more respect for his 
own opinion and that of his colleagues, 
than for the opinion of the country—still 
persevered in that, not only most unfor- 
tunate, but most improper, appointment. 
Previously to making the observations, he 
had to submit, which he should do very 
shortly, for the Question really appeared 
to him to lie within a nutshell, he would 
take notice of the little episode the right 
hon. Baronet had introduced as a foun- 
dation for his speech with reference to 
the Paymaster of the Forces. For his 
own part, he had never heard of such an 
offer as had been alluded to having been 
made by the late Government to the Pay- 
master of the Forces. It might be perfectly 
true that it was made, but there was a 
difference between the late Government 
offering the right hon. Gentleman an ap- 
pointment and the present Prime Minister 
having offered him it. He did not recol- 
lect, that that right hon. Gentleman (the 
Paymaster of the Forces) ever accused 
Lord Grey of having put himself at the 
head of a great cause for the purpose of 
betraying it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had certainly been in opposition to many 
of the measures proposed by those who 
acted with Earl Grey, and by that, per- 
haps, he might account for the right hon. 
Baronet offering him office. The right 
hon. Baronet, by his nods, seemed to 
assent to that; and if it were so, then he 
could account for it, although he had 
never heard of it before, and it was most 
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likely, because the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, had assisted 
to turn out the Duke of Wellington’s 
Ministry. He meant only to fill up the 
picture, the outline of which had been 
drawn by the right hon. Baronet. He 
did recollect the powerful assistance of 
the Paymaster of the Forces on the Civil- 
List Question, and it was in consideration 
of the aid brought by his section of the 
House, that they were enabled to come to 
that very momentous decision, which was 
carried only by twenty-nine, and which, 
certainly, did bring from him (Sir John 
Hobhouse) that rather intemperate ques- 
tion, which he had always regretted, 
namely, whether or not it was the right 
hon. Baronet’s intention to resign? On 
that account, perhaps, the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Paymaster of the Forces), 
on account of his numerical, as well as 
intellectual aid, was selected as a person 
of sutlicient importance to have offered to 
him the office ef Secretary at War under 
the Administration which was formed 
when the Duke of Wellington resigned. 
In his opinion, it was a very natural offer, 
but how the right hon. Gentleman hap- 
pened to be selected just now by the right 
hon. Premier opposite was quite another 
thing. Now, when the right hon. Baronet 
said, that the Paymaster of the Forces’ 
appointment must have been unsatisfac- 
tory to the opposite side of the House, 
the right hon. Baronet must excuse him 
(Sir John Hobhouse) for saying, he never 
was so glad to hear of any appointment 
in his life. That appointment alone took 
away every pretext of the warmest parti- 
sans of the Government for saying, it 
was what it professed to be, a reforming 
Administration,—an Administration that 
was to work out the Reform principles of 
Earl Grey’s Administration. That ap- 
pointment was a proof that there would 
be no imposture, no fraud; and that it 
was not intended by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite that there should be any. 
This certainly did appear to him, that if 
he entertained some little doubt before, if 
he had only seen the appointment of the 
President of the Board of Trade, he might 
have thought that a little incongruous, 
but then, when the appointment of the 
Paymaster of the Forces came, he was 
quite sure there was no mistake whatever, 
Therefore, he begged leave to say, that 
he, for one, and he believed he might say 
his Friends also, were so far from 
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being angry, were so far from being 
annoyed, with the appointment, that they 
were delighted with it—they were indeed 
happy to find that virtue was at last re- 
warded, With respect to this appoint- 
ment of Lord Londonderry, he must say, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had, by 
his speech, only confirmed the previous 
suspicions expressed by the noble Lord 
the Member for South Lancashire. That 
noble Lord said, he was quite sure that 
the inclinations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man must, in fact, be against the appoint- 
ment. And if ever he did hear in his life 
a speech from a dexterous debater, and 
he had had the honour of listening to the 
glowing cloquence of a Fox from under 
the gallery of the House, he certainly 
never did hear one in which the weakness 
of an argument was more dexterously 
avoided ; yet, it was impossible for the 
right hon. Gentleman to make out a case. 
The right hon. Gentleman was himself 
aware of that; he knew the badness of this 
case, for he went beating about the bush, 
at one time having a little hit at the eco- 
nomy of the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
then flying off to The Parliamentary De- 
bates ; in short, the right hon, Gentleman 
addressed himself to everything but the 
merits of the case, viz., whether, however 
respectable the private character of the 
individual, a nobleman of most decided 
and pronounced opinions on topics which 
must of course occupy the attention of the 
Court to which he was appointed, was a 
fit person to be sent on such an embassy ? 
He held in his hand a record of their pro- 
ceedings, and would read a sentence from 
a speech uttered by the noble Lord, which 
he thought more decided and more con- 
clusive of the impropriety, he might say, 
of sending him to St. Petersburgh, than 
the sentence that had been read by the 
hon. Gentleman. ‘“ If we had, unfortu- 
nately, by our policy become more alicn- 
ated from those Powers with which we 
were formerly on friendly terms — if 
Austria and Prussia, as well as Russia, 
were impressed with the belief that Great 
Britain, instead of being that Conservative, 
that bienfaisant power as before, which 
always exercised her influence in main- 
taining the peace of Europe, and the rights 
of nations as they had been settled by 
treaty—if, on the contrary, they now be- 
lieved her to be inoculated with that virus 
of revolutionary liberty which they felt to 
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safety, it could not be expected that they 
would keep up that close alliance with her 
through which she had exercised so happy 
an influence upon the peace of the world, 
but which, unfortunately, from the course 
his Majesty’s Government had now taken, 
it would be impossible for her to exercise 
again.” ‘There could be no mistake about 
that sentence. If, as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated, it were merely a loose 
phrase, thrown out in the heat and excite- 
ment of debate,—if it had been said in 
answer to something that had been urged 
personally irritating to the noble Lord, 
and in direct contradiction to the whole 
tenor of his political life and opinions, it 
ought not assuredly, in fairness, to be 
quoted as the groundwork of a charge 
against him. But the phrase he main- 
tained was such as clearly showed that 
the noble Lord disapproved of the whole 
foreign policy of the late Government, 
that he considered their policy had alien- 
ated from them the great military mo- 
narchies of Europe by a_ revolutionary 
course at home, endangered alliance with 
them abroad, their policy being no longer 
Conservative, but tending to revolution, 
Now, he begged leave to ask, whether, 
with such opinions so declared, and mani- 
fested by acts, if words and speeches were 
to be so considered (and if he were to 
look into the debates in the other House 
of Parliament there were very many oc- 
casions in which he might find other sen- 
timents expressed by the noble Lord indi- 
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| cative of the same _ spirit)—he begged 
j leave to ask, whether the right 


hon. 
Baronet—that right hon. Baronet, having 
in his manifesto to the electors of Tam- 
worth, in the King’s Speech, and in his 
explanatory address in that House, inti- 
mated his determination to adhere to the 
foreign policy of the late Government, it 
was prudent, discreet, and wise to appoint 
a nobleman, entertaining those views, am- 
bassador to St. Petersburgh? If that 
nobleman must be sent as Ambassador to 
some of those Monarchies of whose friend- 
ship he was so chary, and whom he 
thought the free people of this country 
ought above all to conciliate, why, in 
God’s name, not send him to Vienna or 
Prussia? Why send him to St. Peters- 
burgh, to that Court, above all others, 
where he could not possibly do any good, 
and where it was almost impossible, but 
he must do a great deal ofharm? It had 
been most truly said by the noble Lord 
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(Stanley) in his unanswered speech, that 
this appointment was to be considered, 
not as indicative of the sentiments and 
opinions of the Government to that House 
and to the country merely, but to the 
whole of Europe; and its language was 
nothing but this—‘* We have succeeded 
to a Government that carried into effect 
great reforms at home, of which we noto- 
riously disapproved—a Government which 
kept a close alliance with France which 
you call revolutionary, and which, as long 
as you could, you refused to recognise.” 
Such was the language which Lord Lon- 
donderry’s appointment addressed to the 
great military monarchies of Europe. He 
maintained, if there was one court to which 
the noble Lord ought not to have been 
sent, it was the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
having on more than one occasion ex- 
pressed himself decidedly of opinion, that 
the Poles were guilty of rebellion. It was 
not fit, that he should go to that Court, 
unless it were desired to make the Court 
of Russia believe, that such was the 
opinion of the Government, and of the 
people of this country, and that the noble 
Marquess was to act on that opinion. For 
he must take the liberty of saying, that 
although an ambassador was the ambassa- 
dor of the King, which was true; yet, he 
was sent to act for the interests of the 
country, and his appointment was on that 


ground as much questionable as that of 


any other Minister. He protested solemnly 
against the hint thrown out by the right 
hon. Baronet in the conclusion of his 
speech, as if in the present discussion they 
were at all chargeable with the slightest 
infringement of prerogative, or manifested 
any species of extension of those privileges 
which the Representatives of the people 
had a right to exercise. If, in that House, 
they ought to manifest an anxicty for the 
honour of England—if they ought to care 
for the manner in which her interests and 
wishes were represented in the most 
powerful of foreign courts, surely they had 
a right to whisper to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that the choice which he had made 
in the appointment of one of the most in- 
fluential servants abroad was not such as 
they could approve. But the right hon. 
Baronet had stated, that they objected to 
all appointments; had they objected to the 
appointment of Lord Cowley to Paris? 
He did not know how many other diplo- 
matic appointments had been made, but 
they had in fact objected to none except 
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that of Lord Londonderry. Had they ob- 


jected to the law appointments of the 


right hon. Baronet? No Gentleman, 
either in or out of that House, had done so, 
He must be allowed to say they (the 
Opposition) were not so blind, so besotted, 
and so completely forzetful of their own 
character, or the interests of the country, 
as to object to everything mercly, because 
it was proposed by the right hon. Gentie- 
man. That right hon. Gentleman had 
a very good memory, and they some- 
times suffered from it in Debate; and 
the right hon. Baronet could not for- 
get, that in former Sessions he owed 
his maintenance in office to the support 
given him by the Members on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House; but it was not 
necessary to carry his recollections much 
further back than to what took place a 
few nights ago, and if he (Sir J. Hob 
house) knew anything of his friends, tt was 
not because either aman or a measure was 
pro] osed by the rivht hon. Baronet. that 
the proposition would be opposed by 
them, although he certainly did agree with 
that right hon. Gentleman in one of t 
several speeches which he had lately mac 
that the cant of “ measures and not men,” 
was one of the most foolish, and ought by 
this time to have been exploded. He did 
not know that there was anything that 
required to be added to what had been 
advanced by those who preceded him as to 
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the opinions of the n ble Lord. Th y were 
oO opinions, not collected from one 

\ opinions known to all, 
concealed from none,and in which the noble 
Lord himself, nobody could deny it, com- 
pletely gloried; butif so, the noble Lord was 
not, in his opinion, a fit man to be sent to 
St. Petersburgh; and he was quitecontident, 
if the right hon. Gentleman did persevere 
in the appointment, the House of Com- 
mons would feel it an incumbent duty to 
take some decided step in relation to it. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, “* Deo 
not take those means of discouraging me, 
or disparaging the Government; it were 
better a great deal at once to propose a 
vote for our removal from office.” Now, 
in that particular, he entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman. He said so, 
certainly. Most decidedly, if he could 
remove him from office, he would do so 
to-morrow; although the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would not think the worse of him- 
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self, or his security in office, for that, of 


course. But he said, * Remove us at 
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once from office, because by thus perpe- 
tually disparaging us, you are only damag- 
ing the character of the Executive Go- 
vernment;” and, certainly, it was most 
cruel thus to play with the right hon. Gen- 
man. It was too bad for the noble Mem- 
ber for Lancashire, and the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland 
(Lord Stanley aud Sir J. Graham) to play 
so long and so vexatiously with their vic- 
tims afterall their entreaties for an end to be 
put at once to their lingering existence, lest 
the King’s power should be hurt, damaged, 
and injured in their persons. Why, whose 
fault was it that some means had not been 
devised for getting rid of them at once ? 
Some hon. Gentlemen thought they had 
found out a way of effecting it by placing 
the right hon. Gentleman, whom he had 
then the honour of addressing (the Speaker) 
in the Chair of that House; but it would 
not do, for the right hon. Gentleman got 
up again and showed himself as ready to 
fight as ever; and a most manful fight he 
made of it. Noone, he confessed, was more 
sanguine on that point than himself, and, 
sincerely, the great recompense he had for 
all the weary contemplation of the right 
hon. Baronet’s official conduct was the 
hearing him speak. Then came the Ad- 
dress; without revealing secrets, he might 
state, that when they were concocting the 
Amendment, the question put by one hon. 
Member was, whether the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would resign if such a clause was 
introduced ?—and the answer was, ‘* Put 
it in, he must resign.” Then, after the 
Amendment was nearly completed, another 
hon. friend, who should be nameless, said, 
‘* Do put in this about the dissolution of , 
Parliament, and then no man of the least 
honour or feeling can possibly do other- | 
wise than resign.” And it was inserted, | 
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diplomatic appointment was the very first 
made—he did not mean to say without 
the sanction of the right hon. Baronet, for 
it was always understood, that such ap- 
pointments, although suggested by the 
Foreign Secretary, received the Prime 
Minister’s sanction—the first appointment 
made by that great man, of whom it would 
be childish and presumptive in him to 
speak, and who was placed at the head of 
the Foreign Affairs. When accident had 
sent the right hon. Gentleman abroad, as 
it had sent the late Administration abroad, 
the very first act of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which was not only left undefended, 
but from that very quarter to which there 
could be no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
owed his precarious existence (pointing to 
the Bench occupied by Lord Stanley and 
Sir J. Graham),—from that Bench, and 
the powerful persons who sat there, came 
forth the condemnation of this appoint- 
ment; so that the Government was dis- 
graced and dragged through the mire in 
the person of all others the most import- 
ant in the Cabinet, the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Whose fault, then, was it that the 
right hon, Gentleman did not retire? But 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested ano- 
ther course, and seemed angry that they 
had not adopted a certain scheme of 
operation for that night; but, of the two, 
he rather thought there was more reason 
to be angry with the course which had 
really been followed that night. Perhaps 
the limiting of the Supplies might have 
been much more satisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman. But suppose the House 
were to resolve on an address to the Crown, 
without damaging the prerogative, merely 
for the purpose of preventing Lord Lon. 
denderry from proceeding to St. Peters- 
burgh, if he (Sir J. Hobhouse) gave notice 
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but the hon. Member, who had, he sup- | for Monday, or that day weck, of a Mo- 
posed, lived a shepherd all his life, and tion to that effect, would the right hon. 
knew little of the ways and means of} Baronet put the question of remaining in 
Courts and Parliaments, was disappointed | office upon the issue? But the time must 
of course, for the Amendment being car- /come, when the right hon. Baronet must 
ried, though by a somewhat smaller ma- | retire, and it only depended ona certain 
jority than on the question of the Speaker- | portion or “ section,” composed of one 
ship, the right hon, Gentleman did not | branch of his occasional supporters, when 
resign, but intimated, that he would per- | that period should arrive. It struck him, 
severe to the last. No doubt of it; but! asa very singular thing, that a Minister so 
the question was when that “ last” would | distinguished, and so highly accomplished 
come. He could not conceive, after what as the right hon. Baronet, should conde- 
had passed the other evening, nay, after scend to hold office on such a tenure as 
what had passed that very night, how it | that by which he now possessed it. He 


was possible for Ministers to continue sit- knew perfectly well, that a single word 
ting on the Treasury benches. Why, this | from the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) could 
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deprive him of the situation which he now 
held, that was to say, if the right hon. 
Baronet meant to abide by a decided ma- 
jority in that House, and if he had not 
made up his mind to make another appeal 
to the people. He must take the liberty 
of asking whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not think that he stood in a 
situation hardly compatible with the dig- 
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nity of a Prime Minister of the country? | 


Did he not think, that he trusted too much 
to party calculations, and that he was Mi- 
nister of England on mere sufferance ? 
The right hon. Baronet knew, that was the 
case. His existence in office depended on 
the goodwill and pleasure of that Bench, 
where sat the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), 
and the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Gra- 
ham); and if any combination of circum- 
stances could induce the noble Lord and 
his friends on any given occasion to decide 
against the right hon. Baronet, and join 
their old friends and allies in one common 
object, his official career would imme- 
diately for the present be terminated. In 
conclusion, the right hon. Baronet begged 
pardon of the House for the length of his 
observations; but he should not have en- 
tered into those various topics, connected 
more with the existence of the present Mi- 
nistry than with the immediate subject- 
matter of debate, had he not been drawn 
aside by the right hon. Baronet himself. 
He had endeavoured to follow him, though 
at an humble distance ; and he could only 
now repeat, if that right hon. Gentleman 
had come to the determination of perse- 
vering in this appointment, he hoped the 
House of Commons would take steps, and 
persevere in them, in order to procure the 
rejection of it. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull: It had been 
matter of deep and sore regret to him, 
since the meeting of Parliament, to sec 
night after night wasted in purely per- 
sonal discussion, He had imagined that 
the debate would be confined strictly to 
the fitness or unfitness of Lord London- 
derry for the office of Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, yet he was 
called on to defend himself from personal 
attack, a thing he had almost conceived 
out of the pale of possibility. Nothing 
was more unpleasant to hii individually 
than to be obliged to speak of himself; 
but if he was personal for a brief space 
he trusted the House would bear with 
him, as he was compelled to it by the 
course the debate had taken. He trusted, 
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however, that he should be able, in a few 
brief words, to exonerate himself from the 
charges which had been so unfairly and 
so untruly brought againsthim. First, as 
to what passed between him and Lord 
Grey’s Administration. He fully con- 
curred in all that had fallen from his right 
hon. Friend upon the subject of gratuitous 
attacks upon public character. He had 
never been in the habit of indulging in 
invective, or of bringing charges affecting 
the characters of public men, because he 
knew well how delicate a subject public 
character was, and of what advantage a 
good one was in that House, as well as 
with the country. He had never spoken 
of Lord Grey but with deference and 
respect, or of any Member of his Go- 
vernment in a manner in which he should 
object to be spoken of himself. With re- 
spect to one of the subjects of attack made 
on him by the right hon. Baronet—his 
being in treaty with Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment—he should take that up first, and 
tell the House all he knew about it. 
Lord Grey, in the progress of his arrange- 
ments for completing his Cabinet, through 
the medium of Lord Palmerston, did him 
the honour, most unexpected certainly on 
his (Sir Edward Knatchbull’s) part, to call 
on him and ask him if he would accept 
office under Lord Grey. His answer to 
that application was, that not being ambi- 
tious of office, he was unwilling to take 
such a course, but he heartily wished suc- 
cess to his Lordship’s Administration, 
Why? Because it was consistent with 
the conduct which he had pursued on 
former Sessions. Ife also added, on that 
occasion, that he sincerely hoped, they 
would introduce such Reforms as were es- 
sentially necessary to preserve the institu- 
tions of the State, without proceeding so 
far as to endanger those institutions. He 
was obliged the more to dwell upon this, 
because one charge which had been brought 
against him was, that from first to last he 
had opposed everything having the sem- 
blance of Reform ; but surely, if that had 
been the case, Lord Grey never would have 
made him the offer with which he had ho- 
noured him, of joining his Administration. 
Such was one of the charges which had 
been brought against him; nor would he 
have so minutely alluded to it on the pre- 
sent occasion had it not been industriously 
circulated, that he was opposed to all Re- 
form, for the purpose of characterising 
the extreme party character of the Admi- 
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nistration of the right hon. Baronet, to 
which he had the honour to belong. 
There was another point on which a 
second charge was founded against him, 
the righthon. Baronet (Sir J.C. Hobhouse) 
having very adroitly insinuated something in 
the nature of an attack in reference to the 
Malt-tax. Now, on that subject he (Sir 
Edward Knatchbull) had given no pledge 
one way or another. When asked what 
his opinions were, in the presence of 7,000 
electors of East Kent, his answer was, 
that the point was one of great import- 


ance, and that he must reserve himself 


until the question came to be fully and 
fairly considered ; it was deeply and in- 
timately connected with other matters, 
and in connexion with them his deci- 
sion should be made. Such was the 
pledge he had given. But, perhaps, he 
might be told he was afraid of meeting his 
constituents. He would tell the right hon. 
Gentlemen in Opposition that the most 
unfair means had been taken to prejudice 
them (the Ministers) in the opinion of the 
country. They had been misrepresented 
grossly, and no one more than himself. 
If it were true, what had been imputed 
to him, he was ready to admit it would 
form a fair and just ground of attack 
against him; but when he proved it to be 
unfounded, and unjust, he hoped he should 
sufficiently vindicate himself, and at the 
same time, what was of greater importance, 
vindicate the composition of his right hon, 
Friend’s Administration. The circum- 
stances to which he was now about to 
allude took place at the election for one 
of the Ridings of Yorkshire, when an 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Strickland), col- 
league to the noble Lord (Morpeth) who 
moved the Amendment to the Address, 
spoke to this effect : —‘* Gentlemen, I ask 
you, what are the principles of the present 
Administration? Ilow are we to ascer- 
tain them? The most natural way seems 
to me to be to judge by the character and 
principles of the men who have joined 
that Administration.” He did not think 
that an unfair mode of proceeding, pro- 
vided a just and true character were 
given to them; but nothing could be more 
unfair, if their character and principles 
were misrepresented. The hon. Baronet 
to whom he had alluded continued, 
“Now I will cite from one of them, 
for a long period looked up to by the 
Tory faction as one of their most cor- 
dial supporters—-I mean Sir Edward 
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Knatchbull, who stated his opinions in 
these words :—‘** Iam an old and deter- 
mined ‘Tory (the individual whom Lord 
Grey requested to join his Administra- 
tion.) I hold this my opinion, that 
every man is an enemy to the country 
who will not exert himself to the utmost 
to uphold all our institutions and estab- 
lishments in that state in which they 
were handed down to us from our an- 
cestors.’” Such were the principles im- 
puted to him by the candidate for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; and if that 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Strickland) or 
the noble Lord (Morpeth) his colleague 
were in the House now, he could assure 
the House and the hon. Baronet that 
there was not one word of truth in the 
quotation, for the sentiments he expressed 
on that occasion were directly the reverse 
of those attributed to him. He hoped, 
therefore, that when the hon. Baronet 
quoted him again, he would take a little 
more care to be accurate. The right hon, 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) 
had said, that he was not a party to the 
negotiations which had been entered into 
with him and the Government of Earl 
Grey; and in stating this, he only stated 
the fact. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not then a Member of that Administration, 
as Lord Grey at that time had no need of 
his assistance. He could not go through 
the whole of the observations of the right 
hon. Baronct, for he had jumped from one 
subject to another, and many expressions 
might have escaped him. With respect 
to the appointment of Lord Londonderry 
he (Sir Edward Knatchbull) begged to say 
a very few words. He had no particular 
acquaintance with that noble Lord, and 
therefore could not have any personal 
feelings to influence his opinion of his fit- 
ness. But he was bound to conclude from 
his knowledge of the probity, patriotism, 
and experience of his noble and right hon. 
Colleague in office that the appointment 
was made on the safest grounds — the 
competency of the individual for the duty 
he had been selected to perform, and the 
public good. There was only one charge 
made against the noble Marquess by the 
hon. and learned Member for Kirkcud- 
bright (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson), and which 
charge had been merely collected from the 
Records of that House, in one of which 
the passage objected to was omitted, and 
in another inserted. Could he expect that 
from such a charge his right hon. Friend, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to 
renounce the appointment? On that the 
whole objection rested, and he concurred 
in the course adopted by his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It had been asked how far he could act 
with the present Government—he who 
had been so much opposed to the Members 
composing it on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Question. Hecertainly did oppose 
them when the Catholic Question was 
under discussion, but that Question had 
long been settled; and if it should be 
established as a doctrine that a difference 
which existed betwen public men, at any 
time must separate them for ever, it must 
end in the exclusion of every man from 
oftice who had ever either written or spoken 
on public questions. He had, then, joined 


his right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, not because he desired to 
undergo the labours of a public life, but 
because he knew that, by so doing, he 
should consult the wishes of his consti- 
tuents, and he trusted he should be 
able to continue to give the Government 
his support. He had never deviated from 
an honourable course, and he would always 
proceed in it. He trusted this brief ex- 
planation would prove satisfactory to the 
House. 
Sir George Strickland, having been so 
personally alluded to by the right hon. 
saronet, had taken the opportunity ofdis- 
tinctly admitting that he had expressed an 
opinion of the present Administration, and 
said, that it ought to be estimated by the 
known sentiment of those forming it; that 
such might be taken as a test of its cha- 
racter ; and such would, in his mind, de- 
termine whether it was a Reform Adminis- 
tration or not. Would they not abide by 
the declaration they had made, in which 
they had thwarted every measure to which 
the country was looking with satisfaction ? 
Ile had alluded to one of the Members of 
the Administration, namely, the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for East Kent 
(Sir Edward Knatchbull.) He had learned 
from the newspapers that that right hon. 
Baronet had said, that any Administration 
would not be doing its duty which at- 
tempted to change the institutions derived 
from our ancestors. Would the right hon. 
Baronet deny the accuracy of that repre- 
sentation? He believed it was correct, 
from what he had learned of the right 
hon. Baronet’s opinions; and when he 
reflected on what he had seen, known, 
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and heard, and upon the evidence of what 
passed in that House, he was only the 
more confirmed in his opinion. He had 
not had much experience in that House, 
but during the short period he had been 
in it, he had seen something of the conten- 
tion of parties. In the Parliament which 
carried the Reform Bill, he could not 
avoid recollecting, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was one of the individuals who most 
unsparingly opposed every clause. [Sir 
Edward Knatchbull—“ I was nota Mem- 
ber of that Parliament at all.”] | Though 
the right hon. Baronet (Knatchbull) was 
notin the Parliament which carried the 
Reform Bill, he was, in every thing that 
related to it, most decidedly opposed to it. 
Although he was, he supposed, mistaken 
in saying, that the right hon. Baronet ex- 
actly voted on every clause, still, that he 
was opposed to the Bill was known to the 
public at large. Ife had opposed the 
measure as a whole, and, therefore, might 
be fairly considered as having opposed 
every part of it. It, perhaps, scarcely be- 
came one whose Parliamentary experience 
had been as short as his, to animadvert 
with so much freedom on the conduct of a 
Gentleman who had in so many successive 
Parliaments occupied a seat in that House, 
but he hoped he might be allowed to say, 
that the right hon. Baronet was second to 
no man in his opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation, to Parliamentary Reform, 
and to every measure of that class and 
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character, 
surprise that he should not have suspected 
the accuracy of the report, and had given 
further currency to that which he saw 
published, and which he had no reason 
to believe inconsistent with the general 
tone of the right hon, Baronet’s senti- 
ments. Having made these few observa- 


tions, for the purpose of setting himself 


right with the House, he wished merely 
to add, that in quoting the passage referred 
to from the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, as he found it reported, he did not 
accompany it with any remarks reflecting 
in the least degree upon the personal cha- 
racter of the right hon. Baronet, for whom, 
individually, he entertained the highest 
respect. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull repeated, that 
he had never made use of the expressions 
attributed to him. He had only to add, 
that he could not be held responsible for 
reports in the newspapers; he had re- 
ferred to the particular statement to which 


It was, therefore, no matter of 
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the right hon. Baronet objected for the 
reasons he had already assigned; and 
having, as he trusted, set himself right with 
the House, he would not trouble them any 
further. 

Lord Ebrington: The right hon. Baronet 
theMember for Kent (Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull) had complained that too much of the 
time of the House was taken up in the dis- 
cussion of personal matters. He did not 
think that the right hon. Baronet had any 
right to attribute the practice of entering 
into those discussions exclusively to the 
Opposition side of the House; not only 
in the course of the present Session, but 
during the three last years, when his 
hon. Friends now on that side of the 
House sat on the opposite benches, the 
system of crimination and recrimination 
had been carried to a greater extent by 
the hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
than it had been on the present occasion, 
If the right hon. Baronet had any reason 
to complain of the practice on the present 
occasion, his complaints should be brought 
against his right hon. Friend, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who had been the 
first to bring his name forward. He did 
not believe that any Gentleman, on the 
opposite side of the House, could think 
that the character of Lord Grey could 
suffer in any respect from anything which 
had been alluded to that evening; and he 
might add, that it was as evident that the 
character of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Edward Knatchbull) stood equally clear. 
The right hon. Boronet had said, that in 
declining office he had wished the noble 
Earl in question success in the formation 
of his Government, and in the prosecution 
of his plans of Reform [Sir Edward 
Knatchbull: “ No.”| lt appeared to him, 
however, that with that good wish the 
right hon. Baronet had taken his leave of 
Earl Grey; for his subsequent conduct in 
Parliament certainly evinced thathe had 
begun his hostility to that noble Earl’s 
measures. With reference to the subject 
more immediately under discussion, he 
begged, to say, that feeling, as he did, 
highly anxious for the progress of that 
liberal foreign policy which the late Go- 
vernment had pursued, and which he had 
understood it to be the professed intention 
of the present Government to carry out, 
feeling, as he did, that if any substantial 
change were effected in our foreign policy 
by the present Government, it could not 
fail to be strongly detrimental to the 
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interests of the country—he could not 
but contemplate, with feelings of great 
apprehension, the moral effect which would 
attend the appointment in question, if, in 
spite of what had taken place in that 
House, and in spite of what would, he 
trusted, still further take place in a more 
direct and positive form if necessary, it 
should be the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to persevere init. ‘* We have 
been told,” continued the noble Lord, 
that no specific charges have been brought 
against Lord Londonderry. I do not 
stand here to say anything personally 
disrespectful towards him, or in any way 
affecting his private character; but, I will 
say this, and I say it without the fear of 
contradiction, that there is no individual 
in this country that ever has been employ- 
ed in the diplomatic service, whose ap- 
pointment to this embassy could give 
such general dissatisfaction at home, or 
would be received by the friends of 
liberal principles abroad with such appre- 
hension and dismay. And it is on this 
ground that I feel it a duty which I owe 
to the cause of those principles, and to 
the constituents whom I represent, and to 
the people of England at large, whose 
feelings I am quite sure will go along with 
those expressed on this side of the House, 
from one end of the country to the other, 
to express my opinion decidedly against 
such an appointment.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart did not intend to 
enter into the personal discussion which 
had been raised, but merely to offer a few 
observations on the more immediate sub- 
ject of the discussion—the appointment of 
the Marquess of Londonderry to the em- 
bassy to Russia. Of that noble Lord, in 
his private capacity, he knew nothing, and 
had no complaint to make; buthe thought 
that it was impossible not to consider his 
appointment to that Embassy, as the re- 
presentative of this country in Russia, as 
exceedingly unfortunate. He believed, 
that the appointment had given satisfac- 
tion to no one throughout the country, 
except those who were the uncompro- 
mising and inveterate enemies of the 
present Administration. He was sure, 
that there were many Gentlemen opposite, 
and many persons out of doors, who ap- 
proved of the principles of the present 
Ministers, and who wished to see them 
continue in office, who yet deplored that 
appointment, considering it one of the 
most unfortunate which the present Mi- 
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nisters had made. 
inveterate enemies of the Ministry who | 
wished, at all hazards, to turn them out of 
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their places, so far from lamenting the | 
He 


appointment, he should rejoice in it. 
was delighted to find that the right hon. 
Baronet “the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was making efforts to get rid of the ex- 
pressions attributed to ‘Lord Londonderry 
in reference to the Poles; those expres- 
sions told the House and the country, that 
the noble Lord who used them considered 
those unhappy men to have acted the part 
of rebels, They were not rebels, the 
House knew and felt it—the country new 
and felt it—every man \ 
an Englishman knew and felt it. What 
was their conduct? <A most determined 
resistance to a most atrocious attempt to 
put down the liberties of the country, and 
to destroy them ultimately; and that, 
too, in the face of treaties 
with us. 
brated writer —and one whose leaning 


was rather to Tory than Whig prin-| inclined to discharge : 
| Minister of this country at the Court of 


ciples—that the conduct of the Poles, 
in defending themselves against the op- 


pression which had threatened them, was | protest continually, 
energetic terms against the horrible op- 


not only justifiable, but their highest 
duty. If we 
in the same situation, with our country’s 
rights and liberties, and independence, 
and ‘very existence as a nation at stake, 
should we have pursued a different line o 


conduct from that of the unhappy, but 
heroic Poles? He had noticed with | 
pleasure when the right hon. Baronet, 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer first, 


spoke, that he avoided with care telling the | 


House that the appointment of Lord Lon- 
donderry had been really made; and until 
the right hon. Baronet afterwards de- 
clared, on being pressed, that he wéuld 
not advise it to be recalled, he had hoped 
that the Government might reconsider it. 
He now heard of it with deep regret—he 
must say, indeed, with astonishment; it 
appeared to him that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were labouring under—he knew not 
what kind of unfortunate inspiration when 


they made an appointment so diseredit- 


able to themselves and one so little popular 
with the persons of all political opinions 
throughout the country. Could his Ma- 
Jesty’s Ministers in their whole ranks ; in 
the whole phalanx of Conservatives, of all 
shades of opinions by whom they were 
surrounded—could they find no man to 
send to St. Petersburgh, except a man en- 
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contracted ! 
It had been said, by a cele- | 


ourselves had been placed | 
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Lord Londonderry held? And which 
were known to be so unfriendly to the 
unhappy Poles? He believed, that the 
right hon. Baronet had said, that the ex- 
pressions in question were not to be found 
in Hansard’s Debates although they were 
quoted from another work as having been 
used; to him (Lord Dudley Stuart) that 
was no matter of surprise, as it was well 
known that the speeches were not always 
given at the same length in Hansard’s 
Debates as in The Mirror of Parliament. 
He had heard the right hon. Baronet with 
pleasure when he protested against its being 
supposed th: it bythe eonesutincel of anyspe- 
cific individual, the Government was bound 
to pursue an unjust and illiberal policy. 
It was said, also, that Lord Londonderry 
must act according to his instructions, 
Iie hoped that those instructions would 
impose on him duties different from those 
which it might be supposed, from his 
known opinions, he would otherwise be 
he hoped that the 


|St. Petersburgh would be instructed to 
and in the most 


pression which was grinding Poland to the 
dust. They had all heard of the atrocities 
which were now being practised towards 
the natives of that unfortunate country— 
sending, for instance, the unhappy 
Polish children to the wilds of Siberia. 
He trusted that the statements which re- 
counted these barbarities were exagge- 
rated; but it was too true, he feared, that 
the Russians continued their horrible 
cruclties from day to day, in defiance of 
the amnesties which had been promul- 
gated—just in the spirit of the answer 
which had been given by general Paskevitch 
to an unhappy refugee who had pleaded 
the amnesty on his own behalf, ‘The 
amnesty is for Eurcpe—Siberia for you.” 
In the official Gazette of Warsaw might 
be seen advertisements calling on all those 
who were willing, to send in tenders for 
contracts for transporting the unhappy 
natives of Poland to Siberia; and all these 
things were enacted in the face of treaties, 
in spite and in derision of engagements 
entered into with us. The only conclu- 
sion which could be drawn from the cir- 
cumstance of our not having interfered 
was, that we were afraid of Russia; for 
what would have been our conduct if any 
smaller State had so acted ?—if, for in- 
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stance, Holland had acted towards 
Belgium, or Spain towards Portugal, in 
such a manner as to set at defiance en- 
gagements which had been contracted 
with us? Did any man suppose that we 
should have quietly rested and pocketed 
the affront? There had been, indeed, as 
was remarked, an opportunity in which, 
without shedding one drop of blood, the 
liberties of Poland might have been saved ; 
that opportunity was now gone—it might 
not again return; but still we could pro- 
tect, and we ought to doso. Our Am- 
bassador ought continually to renew his 


appeals to the Russian Government; our 
honour required it —our interest re- 
quired it—humanity called aloud for 


it. He hoped that all the papers ne- 
cessary to place the House in possession 
of the requisite information on this subject 
would be laid before them. It was clear 
that Russia was exerting every effort to 
aggrandize herself, and that we were su- 
pinely allowing her to act as she pleased, 


waiting only till she had taken possession | 


of Constantinople and the Dardanelles ; 
in other words, till it would be too late. 
The right hon. Baronet had alluded, in 
his defence, of Lord Londonderry, to the 
great military services of that noble indi- 
vidual. He (Lord D. Stuart) did not 
impugn his military conduct; all he 
wished was, that the noble Marquess had 
been called on to go to Russia in a military, 
instead of a diplomatic capacity. It was 
imperatively necessary that something 
should be done: if we allowed Russia to 
proceed in her present policy, we should 
some day be forced to enter under disad- 
vantageous circumstances into that war, 
which now we might prevent by only a 
slight demonstration. The moral power 
of this country was immense; she had 
only to express decidedly her will, and she 
would see Russia—that power which was 
so much talked of, but which was so in- 
trinsically weak—quail at her firm attitude. 

Colonel Evans would detain the House 
but avery few minutes. The right hon. 
Baronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
he had rightly understood him, had admitted 
that one tangible accusation had been 
brought forward against the noble 
Marquess, that the noble Marquess had 
expressed himself adverse to the Poles 
and to their rights, which this country had 
formally acknowledged. He (Colonel 
Evans) had the vanity to hope that he 
could bring forward other accusations 
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equally tangible, and of a similar cha- 
racter. Ifthese could be made good, he 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers might 
be brought to retract their determination 
to send out the noble Marquess. He 
would pledge himself, that there were 
many other accusations of a similar nature 
which could be substantiated against that 
noble Lord. If that noble Lord should in 
his place in Parliament, not only state 
opinions, but for two or three years 
embrace a course of policy in a variety of 
speeches, he saw no grounds for giving 
him any indulgence on the score of mis- 
representation or inaccuracy of report. 
This appointment was another instance of 
the violent contrast between the acts and 
the professions of Ministers. If any part 
of the Speech from the Throne were ex- 
plicit, it was that which professed to follow 
up the policy of the late Ministers with 
respect to foreign States. ‘This policy was 
intimately connected with the establish- 
ment of two of the Governments in the 
south of Europe, and yet the noble Lord 
had denounced as illegitimate all the 
Sovereigns of the South of Europe 
with whom England was in alliance. 
The noble Lord had declared their rights 
to the Throne to be invalid, notwithstand- 
ing those rights had been formally re- 
cognised by the British Government. 
The noble Lord had spoken in derision 
of the rights of the Sovereigns of France, 
Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. He 
had declared, that the usurper, the 
traitor, Don Carlos, was the real Sovereign 
of Spain, and that the claims of the Queen 
of Spain were invalid, and ought not to be 
supported, and yet this was the man who 
was to follow up the policy which re- 
flected so much honour on the late Ad- 
ministration. Who did not recollect the 
Holy Alliance? It was not much to the 
credit of the right hon. Baronet, Sir 
Robert Peel, that he had ever acceded to 
that Alliance, but he even had latterly 
seen the necessity of withdrawing from it. 
The Quadripartite Treaty had afforded him 
the means of doing so, and the Speech 
from the Throne had not only professed 
an adhesion to that Treaty, but had taken 
credit for having formed a supplement to 
it. This had appeared as a proof that 
Ministers were not only professing, but 
acting up to their professions, and now 
they were sending out an Ambassador 
who had denounced the Treaty over and 
over again. This was tantamount to a 
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declaration of war against the people, 
or to an exposure of an utter infidelity on 
the part of Government to their engage- 
ments. He hoped that Ministers would 
not persevere in the appointment, 

Mr. EHenry Lytton Bulwer observed, 
that if it were important for the House to 
exercise an active superintendence over 
the domestic affairs of the country, it was 
doubly necessary that they should watch 
vigilantly over everything connected with 
its foreign policy and relations. ‘Their 
vigilance was especially called for, in re- 
ference to the present case: for the ques- 
tion now under discussion acquired a pe- 
culiar interest and importance from the 
very momentous nature of the affairs which 
were to be transacted in Russia. Let the 
House contrast the conduct of Russia with 
the conduct of this country. They found 
Russia sending there, to represent and 
watch over her interests, one of the ablest 
Ministers which she possessed, Count 
Pozzo di Borgo. It was remarkable that 
for the last two or three years, we had had 
no Ambassador at any place where im- 
portant business was to be transacted; 
and now, at last, a Curtius was found 
who was to be thrown into this diplomatic 
gulf, He would only say, that the ap- 
pointment of Lord Londonderry must lead 
the public to believe that Ambassadors 
were sent to foreign Courts, not for the 
service of this country, but for the service 
which their salaries rendered to those in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Ewart said, that it was proper on 
occasions to recollect the sayings of great 
men, and he thought the present an ap- 
propriate opportunity of quoting the textof 
“‘ measures not men,” which the right hon. 
Baronet had laid down even in opposition 
to the leading article of the 7%mes, which 
proved its devotion to the cause of freedom 
by its support of the right hon. Baronet’s 
Government. He did not think it was 
necessary to make any graver charge 
against the noble Marquess who was the 
subject of that night’s discussion, than that 
which had been admitted bythe right hon. 
Baronet, namely, his opposition to the 
rights and interests of Poland. He looked 


upon the letter of Mr, Canning to be 
nothing more than a mere common-place 
compliment, and of no value as a set off 
against the condemnation pronounced by 
Lord Liverpool. Sir Henry Wotton defined 
an Ambassador to be Vir bonus peregre 
missus ad mentiendwn republice causa, 
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This, however, was not the time when the 
country should be represented in an in- 
efficient manner, and an Ambassador now 
ought to be vir bonus, pereyre missus, 
ad veritatem dicendam lbertatis causd. 
He made no reflections on the character 
of the noble Marquess, but knowing his 
political sentiments he thought the coun- 
try would be eternally disgraced were 
the noble Marquess sent to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Mr. Sheil said, that, in order to meet 
the wishes of the House, as he understood 
from the right hon. Baronet that the ap- 
pointment of the noble Marquess had not 
been as yet completed, and, therefore, that 
the document for which he had moved was 
not ina state to be laid before the House, 
he should withdraw his Motion, satisfied 
that after the discussion of that night the 
noble Marquess himself would, in com- 
pliance with the feeling of the country, 
resign at once the appointment to which 
he had been named. 

‘The Motion was withdrawn. 


Suppry—Navy Esrimares.| The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Lord Ashley rose for the purpose of 
proposing the first vote. It had fallen to 
his lot to bring under the consideration of 
the House, the Navy Estimates for the 
ensuing year; and in doing so, he felt 
that he stood peculiarly in need of the 
indulgence of the House; for having been 
recently appointed to the office which he 
had the honour to hold, he could not 
obtain that assistance and advice from 
his colleagues, which those placed in 
similar situations might easily procure. In 
bringing this subject under the considera- 
tion of the House, he had adopted the 
course which had been taken by his pre- 
decessors, and divided the estimates for 
the ensuing year under three great heads ; 
namely 1. the Effective Service ; 2. Non- 
effective Service; 3. Service of other 
Departments of Government. He might, 
he hoped, be permitted in the first place, 
to observe, that there would be 232,000. 
less to be asked for in 1835-6, than in 
1834-5. He did not mean to ground 
upon this reduction any boast that the 
present Government was more economical 
in this department than that which had 
preceded it, because he was satisfied that 
had the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Cumberland, remained in office, he 
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would have had it in his power to call the 
attention of the House to a diminution in 
the expenditure of this department as 
great as that which he then brought under 
their notice. The present economical 
management of this department was, he 
was perfectly willing to admit, the result 
of a system which had commenced under 
the Duke of Wellington, and which had 
been followed up most successfully by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Cum- 
berland, who had introduced a spirit of 
economy into every branch of this part 
of the public service, and who, at the time 
of his quitting office, had left that depart- 
ment over which he had presided, in the 
most effective state. The diminution, 
however, which he had announced, was, he 
thought, the best answer which could be 
returned to those who maintained, that the 
return of Conservatives to power would be 
attended by the return of the system of 
unjust patronage and sinecures. With 
respect to the first great head, namely, 
the Effective Service, he had to inform the 
House that there was a reduction of 2,000 
men of full wages, in 1835-36, compared 
with those employed in 1834-35; but in 
consequence of the success which had 
attended similar experiments in former 
years, 1,000 boys were to be added to the 
Effective Service. As, however, 1,000 
boys were only equal to 500 men in wages, 
the nett reduction was equal to 1,500 
men in wages. The next point to which 
he weuld direct the attention of the House 
was the item which referred to provisions, 
for which a smaller sum would be required 
for the ensuing year than that which was 
expended in the last, by 56,7361. In 
order to show the diminution in capital 
expended on provisions which had taken 
place since the year 1830, he should 
submit the following items :—In the year 
1830, the value of stock of provisions, &c., 
in hand 


was - - - - 
In the year 1834, value of same - 255,651 


Supply— 


£422,517 16 6 
13 


166,866 15 3 





Difference - - 
In 1830, vote for provisions, &c. £603,200 0 0 
In 1835-36, vote for ditto. - - 339,825 0 0 


With respect to the stores and repairs he had to 
announce that the estimates on this head would be 
less for the ensuing year by 60,2777. 
In 1834-35 there was wanting to complete the 
full establishment of stores - £583,360 0 6 
Insertion in the estimates for 
that year - . - 450,050 


—— 


- £133,270 


0 0 





Difference - - 0 0 
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This difference was the sum less than the 
amount which was required to complete the 
establishment. 

In 1835-36 there was wanting to complete the 
establishment - - £428,550 0 0 

Inserted i in the estimate for this 
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year (1835-36) — = - - 363,130 0 0 
Difference - - - £65,420 0 0 
This would show that a_ spirit of 


economy had prevailed in every part of 
the establishment. 

In order to show that there was an 
increased stock with a diminished ex- 
penditure, he proceeded to say that there 
were in store, timber eight per cent be- 
yond the establishment ; cordage, fifty- 
three per cent, ditto, ditto ; hemp equal 
(full establishment in store); spars, 133 
per cent beyond the establishment. 

Expenditure per cent on Stock. 

In 1829, 1850, 1831, 1852, 1855, 1854. 

Percent. 42 SL 20 24 19 17 On Timber, 

» ot 40 33 22 17 28 Cordage & Hemp, 

o i 12 I 8 5 Spars, 

Caavas & Sails. 

There was also a diminution of 28,2691. 
on new works, medical stores, and mis- 
cellaneous service, upon the estimate for 
the ensuing compared with that of the 
last year. 

The second great head to which he in- 
tended to call the attention of the House, 
was that which embraced the non-effective. 
Under this head there was a diminution— 





For Half-pay of —. , « £28,257 
Military pensions. ‘ 653 
Civil pensions & allowances 10,633 

£107,387 


This, he should mention, was the actual 
reduction in the vote for half-pay, includ- 
ing retired pay, since 1828. He need 
scarcely observe that this was a branch of 
expenditure which, in consequence of lives 
dropping off, must be diminishing every 
year, 

The third great head related to the ser- 
vice of other departments :— 

For army and ordnance departments 
and convict service, there was a diminution 
of 25,4751. 

In convict service there was a reduction 
of 14,810/., and this arose from the di- 
minished cost in the transport of convicts ; 
for 1830, the transport of a convict per 
head was 12/. 6s. 9d.; in 1834, 71. Gs. 2d. 

There was then a saving in last year, by 
victualling convict ships for six instead of 
eight months, of 15,1817. 

He would next proceed to prove, that 
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there was a larger number of men kept up 
now than in former years, with a diminish- 
ed expenditure. 

The total of effective service was— 


For 1835-36 . 26,500 men . £2,416,300 
1817, 22,944, 5,327,306 
1823. 26,314 ,, 3,992,735 


So that to maintain 22,944 men in 1817, 
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had shown that there was every disposition 
on the part of his Majesty’s Government 
to carry economy as far as was wise and 


| practicable into this department of the 


required 2,911,0067. more than 26, 500. 
men in 1835- 36 ; and 1,576,435/. more | 


to maintain the same number in 1823 
than in 1835-36. 


As compared with still | 


more remote periods, the House would | 


observe that less was demanded for 
effective service, in the present estimates, 
for 1835-36, than was expended in 1792, by 
426,3832. There was expended for 
effective service, in 1792, 
3,016,703. In 1835-36, 2,590,3202. was 


public service. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving his first resolution; namely, 
‘That it is expedient that the number of 
26,500 men, including 4,500 Royal Ma- 
rines and 2,000 boys, be employed in his 
Majesty’s sea service, for the year ending 
31st March, 1836.” 

Mr. Labouchere felt disposed to give 
credit to the present Government for the 
reductions they had made, and for a dis- 
position to economy ; but his noble Friend 
had told them, that in the reductions of 


| the present year, they were only following 


for 17,360 men, | 
late Administration. 


demanded for effective service, including | 


credits for old stores, for 26,500 men. 
Thus there was 426,383/. less for 26,500 
men in 1835-6, than for 17,360 men in 
1792. 

In order to show that business had in- 
creased in the civil departments, he should 
next inform the House of the average 
of letters received at Whitehall-office 
annually. 

In 1792, ‘ ~ 3,526 
1833. , . 31,330 
Number of letters dispatched— 
1792 . ” . 8,242 
1833. ‘ . 47,866 
In the year 1834, the number of letters 
received at Somerset-house (mostly ac- 
companied by a mass of documents) 
amounted to no fewer than 2,453; 





while | 


in 1792 the number was not a tenth part | 


of that amount. 
letters received by the various civil de- 
partments of the navy in 1834, was 
113,783. The amount of pensions, &c., 
in 1792, was only 218,6322.; while in 
1835 (with a proportionate number of 
claimants) the amount was 1,561,423 
In 1792 the payments of the pensions were 


The total number of | 


half-yearly; at present they were quarterly; _ 


in 1792 the artificers’ wages also were 
paid only quarterly; at present they were 
paid weekly, circumstances which con- 


| 


up the plans that had been adopted by the 
He must add, that 
though he gave the Government of the 
Duke of Wellington credit for having 
made many reductions, and for a dispo- 
sition to make more, had he continued in 
office, he could not give him credit for his 
reductions in this particular department 
of the navy. By the reductions made, 
and the economical system pursued by his 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Cum- 
berland, 1,200,000. had been reduced in 
that department, and the navy left in a 
more effective state than that in which he 
had found it. He knew there were some 
who objected to such extensive reductions, 
and who urged that the arsenals had been 
left denuded, and the stores deficient ; 
but it, no doubt, must be a consolation to 
those who had made such objections, and 
to a noble Lord, in another place, to find, 
that so far from the navy in any of its de- 
partments having been left defective, the 
very first vote which the present Govern- 
ment produced to the House was lower 
than the estimate of the last year. In 
fact, the present Administration had found 
that no additional stores were wanted. 


. | He would not enter into any details of the 


estimates at present, as he did not intend 
to ofler any objection to the vote. He 
had no objection to the number of boys 
kept up in the service, for he knew that 
these grew up the best men in the service, 


siderably increased the labour of the! and that their number tended to diminish 


various offices; and yet in 1792, 


the | the necessity of impressment, a subject to 


number of clerks was 260, while at pre- which he was happy to know that his 


sent the number was at most 210, and | right hon. 


that to do tenfold the business. 


He would | was still directing his attention. 


Friend (Sir James Graham) 
With 


not detain the Committee any longer, but | respect to the number of clerks at the 
was prepared to give any further explana- | | Admiralty, and at Somerset House, he 
tions which might be required ; trusting he | | could truly say, from personal experience, 
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that they worked in a manner which often 
gave him great pain, and so far from wish- 
ing their number diminished, he would 
not be undisposed to increase them. 

Sir Edward Codrington complained that 
justice was not done to that meritorious 
class of men, the pursers. Their half-pay 
was 3s. or 4s. a-day, and no increase had 
lately been made in it, as had been ex- 
pected, in consequence of an arrangement 
formerly entered into. They might ulti- 
mately derive some advantage from it, but 
they had none at present. These useful 
men ought, however, to have some im- 
mediate advantage from that arrangement, 
Men who were injured in the naval service 
were not so well treated as those who 
suffered in the land service. Would the 
House believe that if a man lost an eye, 
there was no compensation for him, al- 
though it had formerly been considered 
tantamount to the loss of alimb? He re- 
commended one man to the Admiralty 
under these circumstances. They gave 
him at first 92, then 4/., and the third 
time he applied he could obtain nothing. 
Clerks in the civil departments were better 
paid than officers, no matter what their 
length of service. 

Captain Berkeley said, that when he 
attended the Board, he always found that 
the loss of an eye in battle was always 
considered as equivalent to the loss of a 
limb, and had an allowance made for it 
accordingly. 

Sir Edward Codrington had applied to 
Sir George Cockburn in one case of that 
kind, and met with a refusal. 

Mr. Hume said, that in 1818, when 
there were only 20,000 men kept up, the 
expense was 6,521,000/., and he strongly 
urged the great extravagance of the esti- 
mates of that day. He had objected to 
the great expense of the dock-yards, and 
other departments. At that time most of 
his propositions had been rejected as un- 
reasonable, but they had all been adopted 
since, and the public had been largely the 
gainer by them. He must now protest 
against the notion, that the present scale of 
the estimates was to be considered as the 
minimum. The noble Lord had made a 


comparison between the amount of the 
estimates and the charges in 1792, and 
those of the present year, but the compa- 
rison did not hold good in many points. 
He wished to know from the noble Lord, 
whether the number of men he now took 
on the estimate, were actually borne on 





the books. [Lord Ashley said, that there 
might be a difference in the early part of the 
year, but at the end of the year the two 
would be equal.] He should be glad to 
know, why a larger establishment was kept 
up now, than in former years of peace ? 
What circumstances were there in the 
state of Europe at the present moment, 
which called for a large naval establish- 
ment at present? It might be thought 
that these were the lowest estimates of any 
year, but there had been many lower. In 
1817, the number of men voted for the 
service of the navy was only 19,000; in 
1818, 20,000; in 1819, 20,000; in 1820, 
22,000; in 182], 22,000; in 1822, 21,000. 
What, he would again ask, was there in 
the state of Europe, to require 10,000 men 
more now than were required in 1792 ? 
Ile hoped they should hear some explana- 
tion on this head, from the right hon. 
Baronet. ‘There had been circumstances 
during the struggles in Greece, and the 
South American States, during which an 
increased naval force on our part might 
have been required, but none of those 
circumstances existed in the present day. 
Ile should propose that a reduction should 
be made in the number of men to 20,000, 
or, in other words, that the number should 
be brought to that in which it stood in the 
year 1818 or 1819. He would put it to 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, to state upon what grounds 
Great Britain should be called upon to 
keep up such a force of seamen and 
marines in the present state of Europe; for, 
although there was, as he was ready to 
admit, a reduction of 232,000/. in the 
present estimates upon those of last year, 
he still believed it to be in the power of 
an economical Administration to reduce 
them 1,000,000/, more. Although the 
expense had been reduced, the House had 
a right to expect that some information 
should be afforded why the number of men 
required, still exceeded the estimates both 
of the years 1792, and 1818 or 1819, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. Member for Middlesex had, 
in the course of his observations that even- 
ing, remarked that when once a given 
number of men was submitted, there was 
never any reduction. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to forget that 26,500 men 
were now only demanded, whereas formerly 
32,000 was the fixed number. The hon. 
Member asked him to prove that which, in 
his judgment, was incapable of demonstra- 
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tion; he alluded to the number of men 
necessary for the public service in this de- 
partment. He would appeal to those who 
on the present occasion, could have no 
prejudice upon the subject—to those for- 
merly connected with the Board of Ad- 
miralty— to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Cumberland, who was en- 
titled to the fullest credit for the reduc- 
tions he had effected during the time he 
was at the head of this department of the 
State, who was indisputably an impartial 
witness—indeed, he would appeal to all 
hon. Members who took a comprehensive 
view of the subject, and knowing the de- 
mands made for protection by the com- 
mercial interest, whether it would be safe 
or prudent to make a further reduction of 
6,500 men below the estimates of the past 
years. ‘The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 

Labouchere) was well aequainte “d with the 

demands which had been made upon the 
public service, in respect to commercial 
protection, and to him with ail the others 
he had mentioned, he would renew his 
appeal, whether or not it would be con- 
sistent with the interests of the country to 
make such a further reduction in the 
number of seamen. It had been asked 
by the hon. Gentleman, why the present 
Government should keep up a greater 
naval force, than was required in the year 
1792. He would ask the hon. Member 
whether the difference of circumstances ex- 
isting in the years 1792 and 1834, did not 
justify the maintenance of a fleet in the 
Mediterranean. He would again take the 
case of the West-India station, a station 
affected by the experiment made recently 
for the abolition of slavery, and would it 
be denied, that in this quarter it was, to 
say the least, useful to maintain a good 
force, to give effect to an experiment, not 
tried in 1792, interesting to the best feel- 
ing of humanity. Such a state of things 
did not exist in 1792, the favourite year 
to which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
was wont to allude. In the South Ame- 
rican States, perhaps, the hon. Member 
would not say, that there was greater 
danger from piracy than in 1792; but if 
the hon. Member referred to the commer- 
cial interests of the country, he would find 
that demands had been made for protec- 
tion against piracy ; and, that if those de- 
mands were neglected, an ultimate demand 
would be made to Parliament for assist- 
ance. It appeared to him that it was not 
so much necessary for England to main- 
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tain her supreme position, as an equality 
with other States of Europe ; and he left 
it to those hon. Gentlemen to whom he 
had referred, to determine whether or not, 
they thought it would be safe for his 
Majesty’s Government to propose a further 
reduction. 

Mr. JZume remarked, that there were no 
grounds for stating that in former years 
the commercial interests of this country 
had been unprote ected. He contended on 
the authority of Returns in his hand, that 
during the last five years the commerce of 
Great Britain had been duly protected 
with an average number of men in the 
naval service of 20,600 men, marines in- 
cluded. He was at a loss to understand 
why one ship more should be required in 
the Mediterranean than in the year 1792, 
and why, therefore, the recommendation 
of the Committee appointed in 1792 upon 
the Navy Estimates should be departed 
from. ‘There were no peculiar circum- 
stances which could have required altera- 
tion, neither was there a necessity for 
any additional protection to trade. If, 
however, the number of men in the service 
was not to be reduced, at all events an end 
ought to be put to the building of any 
more ships till the ordinary was reduced, 
Many noble ships of 130 and 120 guns 
were rotting in our harbours; and yet new 
vessels were on the stocks. If the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment would take a lesson, he would advise 
him to look at the estimates of the year 
1792, when he would find that the ex- 
penses of repairing ships or building new 
vessels were accounted for to the very 
pound on every ship. In this respect he 
could not but complain of the manner in 
which information was afforded to the 
House, and though much credit had been 
claimed for the reduction which had taken 
place in these estimates, yet he must say 
that, in their details, they were less clear 
than any others laid before the House. 
He especially referred to the manner in 
which the marine service was dealt with. 
The number of field officers, captains, 
lieutenants, and commissioned ofticers, 
ought to be specified, as in the army. 
Such was not the case; and in conclusion 
he would move, as an amendment, that 
the number of men be reduced to 20,500. 

The Amendment having been put, 

Sir James Graham said, that having had 
the honour of being appealed to by the 
right hon, Baronet (the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer) to state his opinion as to the 
number of men necessary for the service, 
and seeing that the hon. Member for 
Middlesex still adhered to his favourite 
standard year, 1792, he would make a few 
remarks, both in answer to the appeal of 
the right hon. Baronet and to the opinions 
of the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex had drawn a comparison 
between the expenditure of his favourite 
year, 1792, and the present estimates, and 
the whole of his speech had been founded 
on the fallacy of adopting that year asa 
guide for the present expenditure. The 
hon. Member had also stated, that the 
building of ships should cease, but he 
ought to remember that ships were liable 
to decay, and it was necessary either to 
repair or to rebuild them. This question 
had been triumphantly answered from 
time to time, and it was unnecessary for 
him, at that late hour, to enter into details. 
It was difficult for gentlemen on his side 
of the House, who possessed experience, 
to suit the different opinions and tastes of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite; but so far 
from complaining that the proposed re- 
duction of the naval estimates was not 
sufficient, he must express his regret that, 
at this juncture, any reduction whatever 
had taken place. Whether he looked to 
domestic or foreign policy—of the latter 
he had no official information of course— 
he steadily retained the opinion that any 
reduction was inexpedient. As regarded 
domestic policy, if he referred to former 
Parliaments he knew no point on which 
the people of this country entertained a 
greater anxiety than for efficient means, 
without reference to expense, for the 
avoidance of the necessity of impressment. 
Without the proposed means of instruction 
and the maintenance of the number of 
boys, it would be impossible on any 
emergency of a war to collect such a naval 
force as would render impressment un- 
necessary. In his judgment, nothing 
could be more judicious than the propo- 
sition for adding to the number of boys 
engaged in the fleet ; they became attached 
to the service, and would never leave it 
for any engagement in a merchant’s em- 
ploy. This afforded an effectual means 
of preventing impressment; but, at the 
same time, in proportion to their number, 
men, as a means of instruction, must also 
be engaged. He had not the professional 
knowledge possessed by hon. Members 
opposite; but he felt satisfied that, to 
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maintain and instruct the number of boys 
proposed, namely 2,000, the number of 
seamen set forth in the estimates was not 
too great. An hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite was well acquainted with the ad- 
vantages which the service had already 
derived from an experimental squadron for 
the instruction of beginners, theevolution of 
which required to be under the control of 
practical seamen. These were merely 
considerations of domestic policy. The 
question with reference to foreign nations 
was one which the executive Government 
would be best able to answer. But he 
could not conceal from himself the fact, 
that many large and effective fleets were 
maintained by foreign powers. He put 
it to the good sense of gentlemen present, 
whether it was proper, if foreign power 
were in that state, to incur the risk of 
reducing the amount of the naval force of 
this country to the amount proposed. He 
spoke not from official documents, but 
from public notoriety, when he stated that 
Russia had a fleet of twenty-seven ships 
in the Baltic, and twelve ships in the 
Black sea. He would ask the House, 
what proportion the number of men, in- 
cluded in the vote, bore to the crews 
necessary to man such a fleet. 

Mr. Labouchere justitied the increase of 
the marines, inasmuch as it required some 
time to discipline a body of men in that 
service—a service which he thought it was 
sound policy to maintain efficient. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had referred 
to the subject of ships in ordinary, ship- 
building and repairs; the subject was one 
which had long been under the consider- 
ation of the noble Lord, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the impression on 
the noble Lord’s mind was, that some 
great improvements were capable of adop- 
tion. He hoped that the attention of the 
Admiralty would be drawn to this import- 
ant subject, and that, on that head, in fu- 
ture some great reductions in the estimates 
would be made, but made gradually. 

Dr. Bowring said, that he had intended 
to suggest an improvement in the form of 
those estimates; but, as he had a specific 
Motion on the subject, he would not at pre- 
sent enter into any long details. He con- 
sidered that great improvement was made 
in the form of the present estimate, for 
which the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Cumberland, was to be thanked. Still 
the estimate was not in such a shape as 
to enable the House to judge of the whole 
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calculation ; in some parts of it there were 
sufficient details, in other parts there were 
none, and in several parts there were so 
many incongruities that hon. Gentlemen 
could not clearly see their way. He knew 
that a system might be adopted that would 
put an end to the faults of the present one. 
He saw capital vices running through the 
whole of the present estimate; forinstance, 
the department of expenditure was often 
made the department of receipt. There 
was another department of which by the 
present estimate, no judgment could be 
formed; he meant the naval stores, &c. 
It was necessary to know the amount of 
stock of various articles in the stores, in 
order to be able to forma judgment there- 
upon. At that late hour of the night he 
would not trouble the House with any fur- 
ther observations, but with respect to some 
parts of the estimates, according as they 
were submitted to the House, he would 
with great humility make some remarks, 
with the view of improving the mode of 
drawing them up for the future. 

Mr. George F. Young did not think that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) seriously in- 
tended to divide on the Question of the 
number of men; it would be more conso- 
nant to enter on the other topics before 
they came again under consideration. He 
was persuaded that irregularities connected 
with the civil department of the navy would 
never be remedied without a Committee of 
this House, or a Committee of Inquiry. 

Sir Edward Codrington was understood 
to say, that, to his knowledge, in the ex- 
perimental squadron to which the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had alluded, 
there were officers who had never acted in 
a fleet before, and were entirely unac- 
quainted with its arrangements and eyo- 
lutions, He was favourable to the main- 
tenance of the marines, as they rendered 
effective service both on sea and on shore. 

Lord Ashley was understood to observe, 
in reference to the observation of Mr. 
Labouchere, that the Board of Admiralty 
was continually receiving complaints from 
admirals on the different stations in re- 
spect to the insufficiency of ships, that 
it was therefore necessary to keep up 
the supply of ships by building, and 
Captain Symonds’s plan had been adopted, 
and had been the admiration of all who 
had seen the vessels built on that plan. 
When he mentioned that the whole ex- 
perimental squadron off Portsmouth had 
been distanced by an American ship, it 
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was necessary to adopt continuous expe- 
riments, to provide against the emergency 
of a war. 

Mr. George F. Young had inhis possession 
a drawing of the ship Vernon, published 
fifty-four years ago, the draught of which 
had been submitted to the Admiralty of 
the day and rejected. Upon this fact, and 
upon the opinion of scientific men, the 
plan of Captain Symonds was not new; and 
as to its efficiency, the Tartarus and the 
Blazer steam-ships, constructed on that 
principle, had entirely failed. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord how it was, as there 
were to be 2,000 men voted less than 
there were last year, the sums charged 
were not reduced in the same proportion, 
but showed an excess for this year of 
£11,900? 

Lord Ashley said that, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman were to work the question out by 
a rule-of-three sum, he would obtain the 
result that Government had taken 10,0002. 
more in the estimates of this year than it 
had taken in the estimates of last year on 
this particular head of charge. The reason 
was, that a large ship was less expensive 
than a small one; for instance, 1,000 men 
on board of a 120-gun ship would be less 
expensive than the same number of men 
on board of a seventy-four, for there would 
be a less number of officers employed. 
Now, we had fewer first-rates employed 
this year than we had last, and this ac- 
counted for the increase in this portion of 
the estimates. 

Sir Samuel Whalley: on this vote all the 
others depended. It was now more than 
half-past twelve o’clock at night, and if a 
wrong decision were then made upon this 
vote, how was it to be remedied hereafter ? 
The right hon. Baronet ought to let this 
vote stand over to another night, as it 
formed the nucleus of almost every other 
vote in the navy estimates. 

Mr. Charles Buller hoped that if his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex did not 
persist in this Amendment, he would 
persist in some Amendment, which would 
show that the Committee was in earnest in 
their desire to reduce the establishments. 
He had voted in a small minority with his 
hon. Friend on such an Amendment against 
the Whigs, when they were in office; and 
he hoped, that his hon. Friend would pro- 
pose the same Amendment, that he might 
vote with him against the Tories, now that 
they were in office. His hon. Friend was 
bound to bring forward such an Amend- 
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ment, in order to prove, that he had not 
been actuated formerly by party motives. 
As to the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, that 
it was necessary to keep up this additional 
force of 2,000 boys to meet the public 
views on the subject of preventing impress- 
ment, lhe had only to say, that the em- 
ployment of 2,000 additional boys would 
make no sensible impression in time of 
war. He suggested the propricty of re- 
ducing the estimate, not indeed to that of 
the year 1792, but to that of the years 
1821 and 1822. Instead of his present 
Amendment, he recommended his hon. 
Friend to propose a reduction to a less 
amount of this estimate. 

Mr, Hume said, that the more he heard 
this subject discussed, the more did he 
feel it to be his duty to move that the 
Chairman do now report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. [Cries of ‘* Go on.’’] 
He would not go on. He did not choose 
to goon. Would the noble Lord answer 
him this question? On what principle did 
the noble Lord vote a sum of money to 
these men? Would the noble Lord tell 
him how many admirals, how many post- 
captains, how many colonels of marines, 
how many other officers of different ranks, 
were among them? If the noble Lord 
could not give him this information, which 
was given respecting the officers of the 
army in the estimates of every year, it was 
unfair to ask them to agree to this resolu- 
tion at present. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that these estimates were prepared 
in the usual form. They had been in the 
hands of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
since Saturday last, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber really wanted any additional informa- 
tion respecting them, how was it that he 
had not moved for the production of that 
additional evidence at an earlier period of 
the week? He might have done so on 
Monday, or any day since—why had he 
not ? 

Mr. Hume said, that at present the esti- 
mates were drawn up in such a manner as 
to be perfectly unintelligible, and till they 
were rendered intelligible, he should call 
for such information as he thought requi- 
site to elucidate them. 

Admiral Adam agreed with his hon, 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex, in 
thinking that these estimates should be 
produced completely in detail, 

Mr. Warburton thought, that if the 
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noble Lord would pledge himself to sub- 
mit the estimates in detail on the bringing 
up of the Report, the trouble of dividing 
the House on the present occasion might 
be avoided. 

Mr. Lume said, that if the number of 
admirals, post-captains, &c., were given 
before the Report was brought up, and if 
he were thus secure of another opportunity 
of discussing this vote, he would for the 
present withdraw any further opposition. 

Lord Ashley promised to give this return 
before the Report was brought up. 

Amendment withdrawn and yote agreed 
to. 

House resumed — Committee to sit 
again. 


Ambassador to Russia. 
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Bills. Read a first time:—Newspaper Regu 
Read a second time:— Contempt in Equity (Ire- 
land); Property in Infants &e, (Ireland). 
Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorvon and the Earls 
of Roserery and Rosstyn, from several Places,—for 
Additional Accommodation in Scotch Churehes. 


MINUTES. ] 
lation. 


AmBAssApor To Russta.] The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, said—My Lords, 
in rising humbly to address your Lord- 
ships upon circumstances of a personal 
nature, I am aware that I ought first 
to claim your attention as a matter of 
indulgence, and that lam, perhaps, de- 
parting from the order of the regular 
course of the business of this House, in 
addressing you on a subject that is not 
properly before you; but referring to the 
votes of the House of Commons, which 
are now on the ‘Table of your Lordships’ 
House, it is impossible that you should 
be ignorant of what has taken place in the 
other House of Parliament, relating to the 
subject of the appointment of an Am- 
bassador to the Court of itussia. Stand- 
ing in the situation in which I do, I hope 
that your Lordships will allow me to say a 
few words in stating the course which his 
Majesty’s Government has pursued with 
regard to my appointment, and the course 
which I have felt it my indispensable duty, 
since the discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, to take upon the subject. When 
Sir Robert Pecl framed the arrangements 
to carry into effect the administration of 
the Government, he was pleased to say, 
that he had recommended to his Majesty 
to nominate me to the important duty of 
Ambassador to the Court of St. Peters- 
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burgh. I confess that I had never ex- 
pected this at his hands—I never had 
enjoyed any private intimacy with him. 
At the same time that recommendation 
was accompanied by a letter from my 
noble Friend (the Duke of Wellington), 
in which he declared, that he not only 
acquiesced in the recommendation, but 
stated, that he believed the King’s service 
would be benefitted by my acceptance of 
the office. I confess that I was gra- 
tified to find that my services were still 
deemed available for the public benefit; 
and when I considered that in the course 
of my humble career I had been associated 
with my noble Friend as his companion 
in arms, in nearly all the battles in the 
Peninsula, and that I had been also inti- 
mately acquainted with the Ministers of 
the different States of Europe, at Dres- 
den, Vienna, and Berlin, and had been 
principally instrumental in the important 
arrangements at the battle of Leipsick, 
though I might not have the sagacity nor 
the prudence of some of the noble Lords 
who are now over against me, I did believe 
that I might conduct the business of the 
Embassy with benefit to the interests of 
the two countries, and in such a way as to 
cement the union between the two Crowns. 
Under these circumstances, I could not 
but embrace the ofler thus made me, and 
accept the appointment so flattering to my 
feelings. I do not wish to go into any dis- 
cussion at present on the subject. I am 
confident that there can be no personal 
charges against me. The matter has 
come upon me entirely without notice. 
I felt, however, so soon as I had read the 
report of that discussion in the House of 
Commons, that there was but one line for 
me, as a subject and a public servant, to 
pursue ; and that, as I had had but one rule 
of conduct in the course of my life, which 
even those who are now my _ political 
enemies will admit, and but one object, 
which was to serve the King, and to serve 
him honestly, and to the best of my ability, 
so I could not on this occasion run any 
tisk of embarrassing the public service. 
Situated as I now am, were I to depart 
from this country, after what has passed 
in the House of Commons, I should feel 
myself, as a representative of his Majesty, 
placed in a new, a false, and an improper 
situation. I should go, with the remarks 
and animadversions of one branch of the 
Legislature so strongly imprinted on me, 
that my efficiency must be impaired, and 
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it would be impossible for me to fill the 
office to which I have been called with 
proper dignity and effect. It is on these 
grounds, standing, as I do, upon my sense 
of duty to my Sovereign, and not meaning 
to succumb to faction, insensible to the 
scoffs and scorn with which I have been so 
unjustly attacked—it is on these grounds, 
[ say, that I stand before your Lord- 
ships, determined, upon no consideration 
whatever, to accept of that appointment 
which his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to conferon me. I have felt it 
proper to take this decided course. I 
have done so entirely on the grounds which 
I have stated to your Lordships. 1 have 
had no communication directly or indi- 
rectly with the Government. I have 
neither sought advice, nor has advice been 
proflered. At other times I may have 
no diffe ulty in meeting these unfair, these 
unjust animadversions — some of which 
| been maliciously raked up after 
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rears have clapsed—raked up at 
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a moment when it was impossible for the 
individual who was the object of them to 
meet them. I say nothing of the House 
of Commons; but let the Members of that 
House think what any one of them would 
feel—let them think, what any one of them 
would feel if he were placed in my situation, 
Would to God that | may be the only vic- 


tim of such proceedings ! To the Member of 


that House who originated the discussion 
I will not immediately allude, but to these 
who followed up the matter. Let som 
of them reflect what a Statesman may be 
reduced to, when one who has honestly aud 
zealously done his duty in the public service 
and that Statesman is reduced to the 
painful situation in which I now stand— 
attacked and vilified, without being af- 
forded the means of defence, and without 
being aware of the charges brought against 
me. The course which has been pursued, 
establishes a precedent against a humble 
individual like myself, which can never be 
consonant to the good of the public ser 
vice, nor tend to the honour and welfare 
of the country. The noble Marquess con- 
cluded, by thanking their Lordships for 
the attention with which they had listened 
to him. 

The Duke of We lhng ton ss My Lord 35 
notwithstanding what has occurred on a 
recent occasion, and notwithstanding that 
my noble Friend may not like to hear him- 
self thus openly praised by me, I hope I 
may be permitted to say, that I consider 
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myself responsible for this particular nomi- 
nation. Having learnt that it would not 
be disagreeable to my noble Friend to be 
employed in the public service, I did con- 
cur in the recommendation, or rather I 
did recommend that he should be ap- 
pointed Ambassador to St. Petersburgh. 
I made that recommendation founding it 
on my knowledge of my noble Friend for 
many years past,—on the great and im- 
portant military services he has performed, 
and on the fitness he has proved himself 
possessed of for diplomatic employment, 
in the various diplomatic offices he filled 
for many years, more particularly at the 
Court of Vienna, where he performed most 
important services to the satisfaction of 
the Ministers who employed him, up to 
the last moment of his employment, and 
returned from the discharge of the office 
with the strongest marks of the approba- 
tion of the Secretary of State. I was 
aware, my Lords, of some of the peculiar 
talents of my noble Friend, for this par- 
ticular office, and of the peculiar fitness 
for this particular diplomatic employment, 
he being a military officer of high rank in 
the service of this country, and of high re- 
putation in the Russian army, and knew 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by per- 
sons in such an Embassy from such cir- 
cumstances. Under these circumstances 
I was justified, my Lords, in recommend- 
ing my noble Friend, and I was glad to 
find that my right hon. Friend concurred 
in that recommendation, and that his Ma- 
jesty approved thereof. To that I must 
be permitted to add, that the nomination 
upon this recommendation was determined 
on. Under these circumstances, it was 
with the greatest regret, | found that the 
nomination for this important duty was 
not approved of in another place; because 
it is in consequence of that disapproval 
that my noble Friend, with that delicacy 
of feeling which could not but be admired 
by all, has declined the office. Now, 
notwithstanding what has passed else- 
where, I feel it necessary to say a few 
words on a particular point, nearly con- 
nected with this subject. There can be 
no doubt, whatever, that there is, no part 
of the prerogative of the Crown so great 
or so important as that of sending Ambas- 
sadors to Foreign Courts; nor is there 
any branch of that prerogative which 
ought to be kept more inviolate. The 
Ministers of the Crown are responsible for 
those nominations, They are responsible 
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for the instructions under which my noble 
Friend, or any other noble Lord so nomi- 
nated, would be bound to act. They 
are, moreover, responsible for the proper 
performance of those duties (by the Am- 
bassadors whom they select) to the other 
House of Parliament, and to the country 
at large. It is impossible, therefore, that 
the House of Commons could agree to a 
vote questioning such an appointment. It 
is impossible for me to believe, that 
the House of Commons would pro- 
ceed so far as to interfere with this 
peculiar prerogative, and to say that a 
person nominated should not fill the situ- 
ation; inasmuch as by so doing the House 
of Commons would not only take upon it- 
self the nomination of the officer, and the 
direction of the particular duties which he 
was to discharge, but would also relieve 
the Minister from the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the appointment. I do not 
think that sentiments of such a description 
are general; and I cannot bring myself to 
believe that a vote, affirming such a vio- 
lation of the Royal Prerogative, would 
have passed the House of Commons. Incon- 
clusion, [ must say, that I think the coun- 
try owes a debt of gratitude to my noble 
Friend for having, under all the circum- 
stances, declined the office to which he 
had been nominated. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: My Lords, 
Ido not wish to prolong the discussion, 
except in one particular. But, as an in- 
dividual sitting in this House, I cannot 
allow the noble Earl (Earl Vane, Mar- 
quess of Londonderry) or any other per- 
son, to leave this House with the 
impression that the  disapprobation 
expressed with regard to his appoint- 
ment, arose from personal motives. I 
do not stand here to interpret other peo- 
ple’s motives—I am not called on to do 
so—but I deny that any disapprobation 
expressed of the appointment of the noble 
Earl to any embassy in the present state 
of Europe, was necessarily connected with 
any personal motives whatever. Were 
they so, I should not stand here to explain 
them, and in no degree should I partici- 
pate in them. But whatever were the 
motives of the different persons who con- 
curred in expressing that opinion, I am 
anxious to be understood that that opinion 
—and I am bound to state the fact—that 
that opinion was not entertained without 
the greatest respect for the noble Earl 
personally, and for the consistency of his 
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character, for I believe, that the greatest 
objection felt, was an objection to this ap- 
pointment, the more marked and singular 
because it was the first appointment of the 
new Government, founded on the belief 
that all the opinions recently recorded and 
expressed by the noble Earl in this House 
and elsewhere, on the policy of the late 
Government, and on the present state of 
Europe, were opinions that he continued 
to feel as strongly as ever. It was, there- 
fore, my Lords, anything but disrespect 
towards him, to suppose that with regard 
to the system of our foreign alliances— 
with regard to the state of Europe, as con- 
nected with Poland—with regard to the 
state of Europe, as connected with the 
illegitimate pretensions of certain preten- 
ders to the thrones of Spain and Portugal 
—as connected with the close state of our 
relations and alliance with France, which 
it is essential for this country to continue, 
for the sake of the peace of Europe, and 
to which alliance the noble Earl has al- 
ways declared himself alien and adverse— 
on all these points, my Lords, I say, it 
was from motives of respect towards the 
noble Earl—it was from a belief in the 
sincerity of his opinions—it was from a 
belief in the consistency of his conduct, 
that people would naturally be led to ex- 
pect that in him they should find any 
thing but a zealous, a willing, and a con- 
senting instrument, to carry into full effect 
that policy which I have not yet heard is 
to be changed, and in the continuance of 
which, I believe, rests every chance for the 
peace of Europe, and of the world. It is 
natural, therefore, my Lords, that on this 
subject great anxiety should have been 
felt by the public and should have been 
shared by the House of Commons. In 
other countries, the public have not the 
means of following the proceedings of your 
Lordships’ House, and of the other House 
of Parliament, and of judging of the course 
which events are likely to take from what 
occurs in the debates in Parliament. I 
know it may be said, that looking to what 
has passed here and elsewhere, no sur- 
mises of intended changes of policy ought 
to have been made, that no part of the 
foreign policy of the late Government was 
likely to be altered, that nothing in the 
conduct of those who direct his Majesty’s 
Councils has given any reason to cause it 
to be feared that, let the agents of the 
Government be who they may, the con- 
tinuance of that policy would be in any 
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danger. I know that such is the belief, 
such the hope, in this country, and it is 
founded on the proceedings, or rather, on 
the absence of the proceedings of the pre- 
sent Government, and on what has taken 
place in the two Houses of Parliament.— 
But it must be recollected that in other 
countries the same opportunity of follow- 
ing your debates, and judging from the 
turn of those debates, from what is said, 
and what is omitted to be said, does not 
exist. In other countries, and, above all, 
in the despotic Government of the north 
of Europe, it is from personal opinions of 
the individuals appointed, that conclusions 
are formed as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, and the objects it has in view. 
I cannot, therefore, but feel that, however 
honourable this appointment is for the pers 
son in whose favour it was bestowed, it 
must, to other countries, carry with it the 
appearance of the reverse of what it was 
hoped would be the policy of the present 
Government, and that it would therefore 
excite the jealousy, the apprehension, and 
the alarm of the people, not only abroad, 
but in this country, and that that being the 
case, I cannot wonder that it should be 
evinced in some mode or other in the other 
House of Parliament. Iam sure that that 
House of Parliament will do well to con- 
sider how at any time it infringes on the 
King’s prerogative; it will pause and de- 
liberate—and in this instance it has shown 
every inclination to pause and deliberate 
before approaching a subject surrounded 
with considerations of so delicate a nature. 
But, if I think that the House of Com- 
mons ought not unnecessarily to express 
an opinion on the exercise of the King’s 
prerogative in appointments of this descrip- 
tion, 1 must say, at the same time, it is 
most important to that House, intrusted 
as the Members are with the finances 
of the country, bound, as they peculiarly 
are, to look to the peace of Europe, that 
they should anxiously, zealously, and 
carefully watch every movement of the 
Government which could possibly com- 
promise that peace, or deviate from that 
system on which alone that peace is 
founded, and its durability can be main- 
tained. I do not speak of others, but I 
state what appeared to me to be the sense 
of the objection taken the other night in 
the House of Commons to this appoint- 
ment ; and I do state, that it does not ap- 
pear to me connected with any feeling of 
personal disrespect to the noble Earl (Earl 
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Vane), but is founded on the belief of his 
continuance, of his perseverance, in those 
opinions on our policy which he has al- 
ways declared in this House and else- 
where, and from which I, as an individual, 
must say that I totally dissent. It is un- 
necessary for me to add, that both as re- 
spects the preservation of the constitution 
of the country, and with regard to the 
House of Commons itself, that House, I 
am persuaded, will not unnecessarily in- 
terfere in appointments of this description. 
With regard to the noble Earl himself, I 
think that, out of respect to himself, and 
to the public service, he has taken that 
course which best becomes the military 
reputation which we all admire, and of 
which we need not to be reminded, for it 
lives most fully in our recollection——that 
course which will best maintain the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and which has dis- 
posed of this question, and disposed of it 
in the way the most consistent with the 
interests of the public service. 

The Duke of Buckingham was glad that 
in the course of this discussion there had 
been no appeal to personal feelings, ex- 
cept to such as were highly gratifying to 
the noble Marquess. The noble Marquess 
opposite (Lansdowne) had, however, put 
the Question on a constitutional doctrine 
on which he differed toto celo from 
the noble Marquess. Such doctrines were 
fit for a committee of public safety rather 
than for an English House of Legislature. 
He thought that freedom of speech be- 
longed to both Houses of Parliament ; he 
had seen the Speaker of the House of 
Commons come to the bar of that House 
to claim that privilege; but now it was 
represented that liberty of speech was to be 
made a reason for excluding an individual 
from a high and honourable appointment. 
Was that the doctrine of a constitutional 
Peer? The publication of what passed in 
their Lordships’ House was a breach of 
privilege, and yet, on speeches uttered in 
that House were founded the objections to 
an individual holding an office to which he 
had been appointed. The noble Marquess 
who had last spoken, said distinctly that 
the opinions of the noble Marquess near 
him, were opposed to those of many other 
persons—was that a reason for holding 
him up as unfit for the office ? 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: The 
opinions were opposed to the course of 
policy which the Government had declared 
was intended to be pursued. 
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The Duke of Buckingham: Who were 
responsible for the policy to be pursued ? 
The Government that appointed the Am- 
bassador. The course of policy was the 
question for them to consider and deter- 
mine; but it was now, for the first time, 
said that the noble Marquess was opposed 
to a certain line of policy, and, therefore, 
he was to be made the scape-goat, and 
the offence was to be visited on him and 
not on the Government that appointed 
him. With respect to the King’s pre- 
rogative, this was the first time he had 
ever heard that either House of Parlia- 
ment was to express an opinion on the 
nomination of any individual to an ap- 
pointment of this kind, It would have 
been time enough for the House of Com- 
mons to have spoken when some act of 
the noble Marquess had justly called 
forth their censure, till some act had been 
done by him by which the peace of Fu- 
rope might be disturbed. Where was 
that expression of opinion to be found that 
was to render the noble Marquess near 
him unfit to hold the office of Ambassa- 
dor? It was said to be an expression 
used in Parliament. What, then, was the 
expression of a Member of one of the 
ifouses of Parliament to affect the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the Crown? The 
noble Marquess (Londonderry) had done 
what became him, and became his private 
character; he had done everything which, 
from his honour as a man, might be ex- 
pected from him. But where was a course 
of this kind to stop? The Crown had a 
right to appoint its Ministers, yet that 
prerogative had been questioned. If this 


was the first, what would be the last of 


such proceedings? Encouraged by the 
success that now attended this case, it 
would be followed up by others. He 
warned those Statesmen who were now 
pursuing this course. They might again 
be in a situation to appoint Ambassadors 
themselves, and they would soon repent 
of what they were now doing. ‘These 
were times in which little trust was to be 
placed in circumstances. But it was the 
duty of every man to maintain the con- 
stitution of the country. Let them, there- 
fore, make their stand somewhere, and 
defend at once the prerogative of the 
Crown from unconstitutional attacks, 
The subject was dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 16, 1835. 


Mrnvures.} Petitions presented. By Mr. Campne i, from 
three Places, in Support of the Chureh of Scotland, 


Lower Canapda.] Mr. Patrick Stewart 
rose for the purpose of presenting to the 
House a Petition which he considered of 
very great importance, inasmuch as it 
would give to hon. Members something 
like a fair knowledge not only of the 
present unfortunate condition of Lower 
Canada, but of the real state of parties 
and opinions in that Colony. This petition 
was signed by 11,170 English, Irish, and 
French Canadians, resident at Montreal 
and its vicinity, and, so far from agreeing 
in the sentiments contained in the petition 
presented by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath the other night, these petitioners 
expressed the deepest and most unfeigned 
regret at the disloyal spirit which a few 
discontented men had succeeded in en- 
gendering in the province in which they 
resided. They looked with dismay and 
alarm at the proceedings of a faction, 
whose only object was to destroy the 
present Constitution,and place in its stead 
a destructive democracy; and they se- 
verely deplored that their internal affairs 
were not altogether under the control of 
an external Legislature. In short, they 
reiterated the sentiments embodied in that 
part of his noble Friend (Lord Stanley’s) 
the member for Lancashire’s well known 
despatch, which was rejected by the House 
of Assembly, and humbly prayed, that the 
Constitution which had originally been 
given to Lower Canada should be pre- 
served in its integrity to that Colony. It 
might perhaps be said, that these were the 
sentiments of Tories, but this he begged 
leave to deny. They were the sentiments 
of the old and constitutional Canadian 
Whigs, and this would be proved by a re- 
ference to the papers published at Mon- 
treal. The hon. Gentleman read extracts 
from some of those papers in which, though 
the principles of Reform were strongly in- 
sisted on, the most unqualified cevsure 
was cast upon those ‘ injurious and dan- 
gerous advisers’ who were endeavouring 
to ereate discord and anarchy in that pro- 
vince. He would call the attention of 
the House, and more particularly of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
to a letter which had some time ago ap- 
peared in the Canadian papers and 
created a strong seusation in that Colony. 
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It was said that the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath knew something of 
that letter; and, if that were not so, 
the hon. and learned Member would have 
an opportunity now of denying it. The 
letter to which he alluded was dated from 
the place where the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman lived, namely, Gray’s-Inn-square. 
[Mr. Roebuck: My chambers are not in 
Gray’s-Inn-square, but in Raymond- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn.] The consequences 
which this letter produced were of so pain- 
ful a nature that he could not pass it over 
in silence. Although the letter was pub- 
lished without signature it was generally 
attributed to the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, and if he were not the writer of 
it he would no doubt be rejoiced at having 
an opportunity like the present to publicly 
disavow the fact. [The hon. Gentleman 
read the letter, which stated that Sir H. 
Vivian was about to be sent out as Go- 
vernor of Canada, and expressed a hope 
that the Canadian people would be firm. 
It charged Mr. Spring Rice with having 
deceived the Canadian people, and ad- 
vised them, if that right hon. Gentleman 
should return to the Colonial Office to 
render his position as difficult as possible, 
and not only to grant no supplies, but to 
harass the Government by every possible 
means.] This letter it was true had, as he 
had stated before, no signature attached 
to it; but still asit was generally supposed 
to have proceeded from the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, he would leave 
it to that hon. and learned Member to 
affirm or deny the fact. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman then proceeded to insist upon the 
services rencered by the Canada Land 
Company. It might be objected to him 
that he advocated the Company because 
he was himself one of those who composed 
it; but his reply would be, that he be- 
longed to the Company because it was 
calculated to check great evil in this 
country and produce great good in the 
Colonies. That the Company was con- 
sidered valuable by the Colonists was 
proved by the circumstance of a petition 
having been forwarded to his noble 
Friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
praying for such a Company. The aliena- 
tion of the Crown and Church lands had 
been recommended by the Committee of 
1828, and the Canada Land Company had 
been established for the purpose of drawing 
British capital, Britishindustry, and British 
morality into Lower Canada, The abuses 
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which existed in the Canadas were never 
denied by the British Government, and it 
had been the intention of the late Ministry 
to apply the earliest and most efficacious 
remedy. 

Mr. Gladstone would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman, whether it were wise or discreet 
to renew this discussion ? 

Mr. Stewart : the hon, Gentleman re- 
versed Johnson’s definition of a fashionable 
patron, whom Dr. Johnson described as 
one who encumbers you with help when 
you have just reached the land; for the 
hon. Gentleman met him with an in- 
terruption when he had nearly arrived at 
the end of his journey. There was one 
point to which he would refer, and in 
doing so he would take the opportunity of 
saying that he felt satisfied this discussion, 
so far from doing injury, would on the 
contrary, be productive of good. The 
point to which he alluded was the necessity 
which existed of revising the representation, 
the evil of which consisted in this, that, 
whilst in one part (the Upper) of the 
Canadas the representation was founded 
on property and population combined, in 
the Lower the principle of population was 
alone acted upon. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
quoted a passage from Burke, to show 
that ifthe Colonies conformed as closely 
as possible to the mother country in their 
mode of enjoying civil and social rights 
nothing would ever be likely to separate 
them. This, he hoped would prove to be 
the case of the Canadas. There was still, 
as he hoped whatever Commission was 
sent out would find, a fund of sound sense 
amongst the people of Canada, which, on 
the redress of any just grievance under 
which they might labour, would still en- 
sure the continuance of the connection be- 
tween them and the mother country. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to vindicate himself 
from the charge of having endeavoured to 
excite the people of Canada to take up 
arms. He insisted that the letter which he 
had written could not be tortured into 
such a construction. In that letter he 
had advised the Canadians to resort to 
all means except arms. The letter he 
acknowledged to be his, and to the senti- 
ments it expressed he still adhered. Of 
the other letter to which allusion had been 
made, he knew nothing, and he never 
wrote anything to which he would object 
to have his name attached. He had told 
the Canadians that they could gain no- 
thing from this Government but by stand- 
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ing out, and he told them so in the same 
spirit in which the Whigs addressed the 
people of this country previously to the 
carrying of the Reform Bill. In telling 
the Canadians to endeavour to improve 
their institutions by withholding — the 
Supplies, he had only done that which but 
recently had been done by the Gentlemen 
on his side of the House, and he had yet to 
learn that such a doctrine was unconsti- 
tutional, The House of Commons in 
London contemplated doing that which he 
had advised to be done in Canada. The 
people of England looked to that House 
to harass an unpopular Ministry by 
stopping the Supplies; and all the parties 
in that House would be taught, as in 
Canada, that the power which the Repre- 
sentatives of the people possessed to stop 
the Supplies was not unconstitutional. 
He contended, that the petition in reality 
involved the same dispute which existed 
here between the Liberais and the Tories, 
and he felt satisfied, that if a good Consti- 
tution were not established for the Cana- 
dians, they would make one. The only 
advice he would give to the Canadians 
weuld be, that they should state calmly 


to the Commissioner the grievances of 


which they complained, and insist upon 
obtaining a good Government. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that the advice 
of the hon. Member for Bath went the 
length of advising the Canadians to 
harass every Government. As long as he 
acknowledged the giving such advice the 
hon. Gentleman showed himself as one 
throwing ina firebrand to excite and to irri- 
tate, and was adopting a course which 
would only have the effect of preventing 
all adjustment. Why should the hon. 
Gentleman assume, that it was not the in- 
tent of the British Government to redress 
any evils which the Colonies could fairly 
point out? The hon, Gentleman had ad- 
vised the Canadians to resist the British 
Government if it did not grant their claims 
to the fullest extent. He could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman in this advice, 
and he felt satisfied, that the Canadians 
would have reason to regret that their 
cause was not in the hands of the hon. 
Member for Taunton, who would be more 
likely than the hon. Member for Bath 
to conduct them to a satisfactory issue. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tut Estasitisuzp Cuurcn (Irz- 
LAND).] On the Question that the 
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House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Lord John Russell said, that he was 
informed by one of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction (Ireland) that in the 
course of next week a Special Report 
would be made by certain Local Commis- 
sioners, who had examined the parishes in 
eight dioceses in Ireland. He imagined, 
therefore, that in the course of the follow- 
ing week the report would be in the pos- 
session of the Members of that House. 
He wished, therefore, to put it to the 
House whether, as such was the case, it 
would not be advisable to postpone the 
Motion, of which he had given notice, 
respecting the Church of Ireland; be- 
cause, when he originally gave notice of 
the Motion, he supposed that the Report of 
the Commissioners would be laid upon the 
Table of the House before the day fixed 
for that Motion. He would now move 
for the production, without delay, of any 
Reports which might be received from the 
Commissioners, and if it should meet with 
the concurrence of the House, he would 
afterwards postpone his Motion till the 
30th instant, for which day he would move 
a call of the House. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving that there be laid 
upon the Table of the House, copies of all 
Special Reports, that may be received 
from the Commissioners of Public Instruc- 
tion (Ireland). 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he must call upon the noble Lord to 
give notice of the Motion; it was one 
which ought not to be made as a matter of 
course. The question was, whether in- 
complete Reports should be made from 
the Commissioners. Up to the present 
moment, the Government had received no 
Report from the Commissioners, and it 
did not appear that Government possessed 
the same means of ascertaining from the 
Commissioners the course which would be 
taken by them as the noble Lord had. 
Without entering into any discussion now, 
he begged the House to have the goodness 
to observe, that the question they had to 
decide was, whether they would “proceed 
to affirm a eeneral resolution on a partial 
Report? Whether or not the dioceses re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord had been ex- 
amined he could not state; but he must 
object to the Motion being made without 
notice. 

Lord John Russell had no objection to 
comply with the suggestion of the right 





hon. Baronet, and give notice of his Mo- 
tion. At the same time, he must say, 
that in order to avoid any appearance of 
surprise, he had communicated to the right 
hon. ee for Ireland, and the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department, 
his intention to submit such a Motion, 
and if he had heard any objection offered 
he would not have brought it forward. He 
would now withdraw the Motion, and give 
notice for to-morrow. 

Sir Henry Mardinge said, that the pre- 
sent Government had not interfered in the 
slightest degree with the Commission, 
and were entirely ignorant of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Subject dropped. 


AGRICULTURAL  Drstress.] The 
Marquess of Chandos asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when it was pro- 
bable that he would announce his plan 
for the relief of the agricultural interest ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: In 
answer to the question proposed by the 
noble Marquess, must repeat what he had 
stated to many Gentlemen—namely, that 
with respect to all matters relating to the 
remission of taxes and fiscal regulations, it 
was better, that he should make a full 
statement of his intentions on the subject 
at the earliest possible period after the 
termination of the financial year, when 
he should know with sufficient accuracy 
for practical purposes, what wouid be the 
amount of the demands for the public 
service, and what the probable amount 
of surplus. This statement he expected 
to make early in the next month, which 
would allow hon. Members who might 
object to the views he might then lay be- 
fore the House sufficient time to adopt 
what course they might think advisable. 
The House would recollect that it was only 
in December that he had assumed his 
duties, and taking into consideration the 
manner in which he had since then been 
occupied, it really was but fair that he 
should have time to make up his mind 
upon several important points connected 
with the finances of the country. He 
thought that he should best consult the 
public interest by declining to make any 
premature disclosures. 


AMBASSADOR TO St, PETERSBURGH.] 
Lord John Russell: 1 beg to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether, after what passed in 
this House on Friday night, it is still the 
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intention of the Marquess of Londonderry 
to proceed to St. Petersburgh as his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1 
will answer the question of the noble 
Lord without the slightest reserve. About 
an hour since a letter was sent to me by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which he had just received from the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry. The noble Mar- 
quess stated, that after the debate on 
Friday, he felt that his power of useful- 
ness as his Majesty’s representative at St. 
Petersburgh must be greatly impaired. 
Ile had therefore thought it a public duty 
to relinquish the situation for which he 
had been chosen. I am bound to add, 
that that course was adopted by the noble 
Marquess entirely on his own judgment, 
unsolicited and unsuggested, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 

Lord John Russell: After what has 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, I rise 
to say, that recollecting what passed in 
this House on Friday night, I think the 
noble Marquess acted rightly. Since he 
could no longer proceed as Ambassador 
to St. Petersburgh with any hope of public 
usefulness, I admire the manly way in 
which he has come to that determination ; 
but, at the same time, I do feel bound 
to remark that this country is placed in a 
situation of new and great embarrassment 
by the appointment of an Ambassador by 
the Ministers of the Crown, which appoint- 
ment can afterwards be set aside by the 
judgment of the House of Commons, | 
think, in the case of which we are now 
speaking, that the appointment was al- 
together so ill-advised as to call for the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, and by other Gentlemen. 
I must say, that in the experiment we 
are now making, which experiment the 
right hon. Baronet calls a fair trial, we 
run a considerable hazard, that all the 
most useful prerogatives of the Crown will 
lose the dignity and respect with which 
they have been usually regarded. I own 
I come more and more to the opinion 
that we ought to revert, whenever we 
can, to that old practice of the Con- 
stitution under which the powers of 
the Crown were administered and exer- 
cised by persons in whom this House 
and the country had confidence—the 
House not being required to express its 
separate Opinion upon appointments so 
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much within the province of the Crown 
as the choice of Ambassadors to Foreign 
Courts. I feel that, in this case, it was 
most unfortunate that Ministers selected 
a person against whom such strong objec- 
tions could be urged. I feel that it must 
greatly diminish the respect and consider- 
ation with which this Government is viewed 
by Foreign Courts, when it is found that 
the notification of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, that an Ambassador 
has been appointed may afterwards be 
cancelled, not by a direct vote, but by an 
implied censureof the House of Commons. 
I could not help giving expression to these 
feelings, agreeing as I did in the greater 
part of what was said the other night, es- 
pecially as to the sentiments of the noble 
Marquess on the subject of Poland. On 
that ground alone the appointment was 
highly objectionable; but at the same 
time, I wish to say, that the blame did not 
rest with the Marquess of Londonderry, 
but with the Ministers who advised the 
Crown to make the appointment of which 
the first consequence was to dissatisfy the 
House and displease the country. I can- 
not but conceive, that such conduct tends 
in some measure, to bring into disgrace 
even the Throne itself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: The 
noble Lord has assumed, that the retire- 
ment of the Marquess of Londonderry 
took place in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons. I do not 
mean to deny that it arose out of the dis- 
cussion here—I meant nothing so unfair 
or so uncandid as to deny that the resig- 
nation was the consequence of that discus- 
sion; but I beg leave to remind the House, 
that it was only a discussion, and not a 
vote in the form of an Address to the 
Crown. When the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Nottingham, asked me, 
on Friday night, whether it was my in- 
tention to advise the Crown to cancel the 
appointment, or to withhold the comple- 
tion of it, I did feel myself bound dis- 
tinctly to state, that 1 should not consider 
it consistent with my duty as a public man 
to tender that advice. Some may suppose 
that the decision of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, though not directly suggested 
by Government, was made in consequence 
of some indirect communication. I beg 
leave distinctly to declare, that such was 
not the case. It was the single unso- 


licited act of the Marquess of Lon- 
No doubt, that appointment 


donderry. 
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met with the disapprobation of those 
who expressed themselves in the course 


of the debate on the former night ; but at. 


the same time, I cannot help reminding 
the noble Lord, that even if a majority 
of the House had pronounced itself adverse 
to it, it would be some consolation to 
recollect that, I will not say the same 
majority, but still a majority, pronounced 
itself adverse to the re-appointment of 
Viscount Canterbury to the Chair. With 
respect to the observation of the noble 
Lord, upon the inconvenience to the public 
service of Government not being possesse 

of the confidence of a majority of the 
House of Commons, I can only say, that 
whenever the noble Lord, or any other 
man, thinks himself able to form a Go- 
yernment possessing more of public confi- 
dence, I submit that the proper course 
will be for him to give notice of that direct 
Motion, 
probably, as the hon. Member for Middlesex 


has intimated will be brought forward, | 


and then we shall be enabled to see by the 
result, whether the House of Commons is 
prepared to agree to a vote which would 
be tantamount to a direct Address for 
removal, 
I hold, has a perfect right to consider, 


whatever may be the consequence of a 


resignation of the trust, that it is not upon 


slight grounds, nor for a slight disappoint- | 


ment or mortification, that he ought to 
feel himself warranted in retiring from the 
King’s service. The true way for the 


House of Commons to displace an Ad- | 


ministration is, not by a Motion which 
those who vote for it state—they hope 
will not have the effect of removing the 
Government, but by a Motion that will 


distinctly imply, that some other Govern-_ 


ment possesses more of the confidence of 


the House, with greater ability to preserve | 


it by the discharge of its public duties. 
No man is more anxious than I am that 


that question shall be brought to a fair 


and speedy trial. 


Mr. Hume : [ agree with the right hon. | 


Baronet in thinking, that he has some 
reason to complain, that no direct vote of 
censure has been moved. 
that his wish for a fair and speedy trial 
wil be gratified. 
his own conclusions— 

Lord Stanley: I rise to order. There 
is no question before the House, and the 
course now attempted to be pursued is 
extremely inconvenient. Conversation 
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It may be some such Motion, | 


Because a man, in the situation | 


I hope ere long | 


Every man will form | 
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| may be carried to an indefinite length, and 
lead to no result. 

Mr. Hume: | appeal to the Chair. 

The Speaker: The Question is, that 
the Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply 
be read. 

Mr, Tlume: There is a Question before 
the House; and if not, it would be com- 
petent in me to conclude with a Motion 
which would satisfy the noble Lord, and 
enable him to make any observations in 
reply without irregularity. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for the noble Lord’s 
extreme sensitiveness on the point of order, 
and violent alarm lest we should be guilty 
of a breach of it. The right hon. Baronet 
has used one expression, which seems to 
throw a reflection on the House for re- 
jecting Viscount Canterbury, and electing 
another Speaker in his stead, as if that 
were a matter of complaint against the 
House, as we all know it is a matter of 
regret with the Ministers. 1 take it asa 
matter of reflection upon myself and upon 
those who acted with me, and I consider 
that the right hon. Baronet has no right 
to make it. The right hon. Baronet will 
judge for himself, according to the dictates 
of his own feelings, as to what constitutes 
a declaration of the confidence or the no 
confidence of the House; but it certainly 
seems that he is not at all inclined to take 
ahint, and that no slight indication of 
no-confidence will convince him. Nothing 
less will satisfy him than a vote, that he 
and his colleagues are unworthy to be 
trusted with the management of public 
affairs—nothing less will satisfy him, and 
nothing will satisfy him less. I trust that 
such a Resolution will be sufficient, and 
that it will very soon be adopted. But 
what I rose principally to observe upon, 
was the peculiar situation in which the 
country is placed by having an Adminis- 
tration acting as this seems toact. What- 
ever opinion I might entertain of the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry (and I must own 
that his conduct in this instance has raised 
him in my estimation), he, at least, has had 
the discretion which the right hon. Baronet 
and his colleagues have not. He has 
shown the good sense, I wish the right 
hon. Baronet had shown as much, not to 
| run counter to the opinion of this House. 
_On the contrary, the right hon. Baronet, 
| when directly appealed to, said, that he 
should proceed to complete the appoint- 
ment. Has he done so? This is one of 
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his eggs; so that the Member for Middle- 
sex is not the only oviparous animal in the 
House. The egg the hon. Baronet has 
laid, and sat upon in vain, is not a hen’s 
egg, but that of a bird of larger growth, 
and with a longer neck, as the result, had 
he hatched it, would have shown. Ona 
former night, and in a manner which he 
thought very facetious, he alluded to my 
egg: now here is his unfortunate egg, 
which he never could hope to hatch, 
because everybody knew beforehand that 
it was addled. My egg was at all events 
a wholesome egg, and would have produced 
a healthy chicken, had it remained in my 
nest, but it was unproductive because it 
was removed. The right hon. Baronet, 
with his cuckoo-note of ‘a fair trial,” is 
the very reverse of the cuckoo in his habits; 
for, instead of laying his eggs in other 
birds’ nests, for them to hatch, he pops 
into other birds’ nests himself, and hatch- 
ing their eggs, takes credit for a most 
goodly brood of Reform chickens. How- 
ever, he did lay one unlucky virgin egg, 
and neither he, nor the noble Duke to 
boot, could bring it to perfection. It 
seems that he sets at defiance the majority 
of the House: and because his Majesty 
is anxious to favour the right hon. Baronet 
and his friends, wishing to keep them in 
office, he is resolved, as he fairly avows, 
to retain the Seals to the last, and to 
exhibit the novelty of a Cabinet retaining 
their places, but deprived of the confidence 
of the Commons. ‘This I calla strange 
state of things, which must paralyze every- 
thing connected with the internal Govern- 
ment of the country. I should like, as a 
matter of curiosity, to see and to compare 
the two dispatches to the Court of Russia, 
the one announcing the appointment of 
the Marquess of Londonderry, and the 
other stating that the House of Commons 
had prevented it. I should like to see the 
terms in which the fact was communicated 
that Ministers had been obliged to cancel 
the appointment. I mean to make no 
reflection upon the noble Marquess ; when 
he tendered his resignation, he did what 
the House and the country expected, but 
not what Ministers recommended. It 
appears to me, that so far from taking it 
as a matter of excuse, it ought to be 
matter of accusation against Ministers, 
that they had no communication with the 
noble Marquess. ‘They ought to have had 
a communication with him, recollecting 
that in the discussion of Friday, excepting 
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the noble Lord (Lord Mahon) who first 
replied, there was scarcely an individual 
in the House who did not deprecate the 
appointment. I am extremely happy at 
the result, and I congratulate the noble 
Marquess on his good feeling and sound 
discretion. Ministers deserve no credit 
for the result: they would fain have 
hatched the egg if they could, but they 
only addled it. 

Lord Dudley Stuart: I do not wish to 
make any ill-natured remarks, after the 
noble Marquess has taken the only course 
that was left to him. I wish, however, 
to congratulate the House and the lovers 
of liberty and justice that the noble Mar- 
quess has found it necessary to relinquish 
the high office committed to hin—that of 
representing this country at the court of 
Russia. I rejoice at it for this reason, 
above all others—because the noble Mar- 
quess ventured publicly to malign a gal- 
lant people, struggling for their civil 
liberties and their national independence. 

Sir Robert Inglis: Whatever opinions 
may have been expressed on Friday, there 
is no one who has heard what has passed 
to-night, but will cordially concur in the 
sentiment expressed by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, that the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry has raised his character by the 
step he has just taken. I should not have 
obtruded myself on the notice of the 
House even for a few minutes, if I did not 
feel that the precedent of Friday night, 
followed up by the conduct of the noble 
Marquess, is pregnant with great danger 
to the Constitution. If the expression of 
the opinion of the House in a formal Ad- 
dress to the Throne had produced this 
result, [ should be the last person to deny 
that the constitutional exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown might have been 
employed to cancel the appointment. I 
should have thought such a course unfor- 
tunate; but it is still more unfortunate 
that a mere conversation, expressing the 
disapprobation of the House of an indi- 
vidual in whom the Crown (whether wisely 
or not is another question) had reposed 
confidence, should have produced the 
same effect. The King is thus deprived 
of the services of an individual selected 
as Ambassador to St. Petersburgh, for no 
reason that appears on the votes and 
journals of the House. If a mere discus- 
sion like that of Friday last can fetter the 
discretion of the Crown, it is a state of 
things deeply to be regretted. Although 
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I took no part in the discussion on Friday, | Petersburgh is in no way, and in no de- 
I cannot but recall to the recollection of | gree, to be attributed to me. I am, there- 


the House that it was imposing the severest 
penalties, and visiting with the heaviest 
inflictions, an individual who received 
within these walls the highest distinetion 
of a soldier’s life. When the noble Mar- 
quess, then a General in the King’s 
service, received the thanks of this House, 
he little expected that one of the returns 
made to him would bea censure, not de- 
liberately passed upon motion and after 
notice, but in a conversation for which no 
person was individually responsible. Under 
these circumstances, | must express my 
regret, with all admiration of the high- 
spirited self-denial of the noble Marquess, 


that the House has set so pernicious aj} 


precedent. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: 1 confess I think 
that my noble Friend, the Marquess of 
Londonderry, could have taken no other 
step, and that he was bound in honour 
and spirit to adopt it. In my opinion, 
the charges against him are most un- 
founded and most unjust, and some 
circumstances were most ungenerously 
brought forward. Any one of us acting 
in public life to-day may be liable to such 
accusations to-morrow; but I do not rise 
to find fault with those who took part in 
the discussion on Friday; and having been 
for along series of years connected with 
the noble Marquess, [ should have risen 
in defence of his honour had I considered 
it attacked. I wish, however, now to ob- 
serve, that when the noble Marquess 
speaks he does not always measure his 
words very accurately, and that it ishardly 
fair to quarrel with particular expressions 
used in the heat of debate. It is more 
particularly hard upon my noble Friend 
on the subject of Poland, because I know 
that his sentiments are diametrically oppo- 
site to those imputed to him. If there be 
one individual more than another who has 
a high respect for the opinions of his rela- 
tion the late Marquess of Londonderry, it 
is my noble Friend,—and the late Mar- 
quess in no respect distingnished himself 
in foreign politics more thaf in solicitude 
for the welfare of Poland. I believe that 
that fact is well ascertained; and it is also 


known, that the present Marquess has | 
always been anxious to follow the steps | 


a 








of his lamented brother as regards the | 


Poles. 


seeing the noble Marquess ; and that his 


Let me add, that I have avoided | 


fore, not able to state whether he acknow- 
ledges the expressions imputed to him, I 
did not rise to provoke discussion, but to 
say that I knew he was a man of honour 
and spirit, and that this determination was 
his, and his alone. 

Sir John Hobhouse allowed, that it was 
inexpedient to establish such a precedent 
as had been alluded to by the hon. 


Baronet, the Member for the University of 


Oxford; but the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must admit the fault did 
not rest with the Gentlemen on his side of 
the House, but arose from what the hon. 
Member for the University might depend 
upon it would be the fruitful source of 
much more evil than had hitherto been 
seen—- he meant from the Ministers of the 
Crown attempting to govern the country 
by a minority. If the Ministers of the 
Crown were in possession of the common 
confidence of the House—he meant if 
they were able to wield a majority, not 
large in itself, but still one available for 
the purpose of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, no such catastrophe as that which 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford had alluded to could possibly 
occur, because when the Prime Minister 
made or sanctioned an appointment, he 
would know that, let Members talk 
against it as much as they pleased, when 
it came to the important point—namely, 
the vote, the majority would be with him. 
In consequence, however, of the position 
—he must take the liberty of saying the 
false position—in which the right hon. 
Baronet had placed himself, in conse- 
quence of his trying the almost unheard- 
of experiment of carrying on the Govern- 
ment of the country whilst in an 
acknowledged minority in that House, the 
event which the hon. Member for Oxford 
deprecated had occurred. Some hon. 
Gentlemen laughed when he spoke of the 
right hon. Baronet being in a minority, 
but he did not see a smile upon the face 
of the right hon. Baronet and his col- 
leagues; they knew that he was not 
exaggerating, because it was a matter 
with respect to which they had had two 
or three proofs since the meeting of Par- 
liament. He begged leave to say, that he 
looked upon the course taken by the 
House, not so much asa vote personally 
against the Marquess of Londonderry, as 


resolution regarding the embassy to St.| another proof that the hon, Gentlemen 
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apposite were not in possession of the 
confidence of that House. [t was a con- 
demnation, if it were any thing, of their 
foreign policy—of that policy of which it 
was supposed the noble Marquess was to 
be sent to St. Petersburgh as the organ. 
Certainly, the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Secretary for Ireland) had told the House, 
that he was aware, from private sources, 
that the noble Marquess’s opinions were 
not such as had been described. He did 
not think it necessary again to go over 
those topics, which had been discussed at 
large the other night; but he must take 
the liberty of saying, that if the noble 
Marquess were friendly to the Poles, it 
was undoubtedly a most unfortunate 
circumstance that he should have charac- 
terized them by a name condemnatory, 
vot only of their cause, but condemnatory 
also of them personally. ‘The noble Mar- 
quess had thought proper to callthe Poles 
rebels—and not, let him be permitted to 
add, in the heat of debate, but in an 
opening speech; and it might, therefore, 
be assumed that the noble Marquess in 
thus describing the Poles had only ex- 
pressed his deliberately-formed opinion. 
Having said thus much in reply to the 
hon. Member for Oxford University, he 
could not sit down without tendering his 
humble tribute of praise to the noble 
Marquess for the course he had adopted. 
The noble Marquess had followed the line 
pointed out by his own honourable mind, 
The right hon. Baronet opposite, in telling 
the House that the Government had not 
recommended the noble Marquess to take 
that course, only asserted what every one 
without such declaration would naturally 
believe to be the case. In his opinion, the 
Government could not have abandoned 
the noble Marquess; and if he had been 
in the situation of the right hon. Baronet, 
he would have gone out of office sooner 
than have abandoned that noble Lord. 
Still he believed that had nothing occurred 
to prevent the mission of the noble Mar- 
quess to St. Petersburgh, it would have 
been the duty of the House to have sent 
an Address to his Majesty on the subject. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 

to represent to the House, that he was 
placed in a difficult situation by debates 
arising out of questions put to Members 
of the Government. An hon. Member on 
the opposite side of the House got up 
and asked a question, which he answered, 
not expecting a debate; and he was after- 
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wards precluded from taking any notice 
of what occurred. He would take advantage 
of the indulgence of the House to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John Hob- 
house) at least for the fair spirit with 
which he had judged of the course taken 
by the Government—a spirit, let him add, 
worthy of a public man, and very different 
from that which characterised the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Middlesex. Sup- 
posing that he had said, in answer to the 
question which the hon. Baronet had put 
to him the other night, that he was pre- 
pared to advise the Marquess of London- 
derry to retire, should he not have de- 
prived the noble Lord of the grace and 
dignity of voluntary retirement? He 
could not conceive anything more unjust 
than not to have given to the noble Mar- 

quess an opportunity of considering the 
situation in which he was placed, and to 
have robbed him of the merit of deferring 
to what appeared to be the sense of the 
House of Commons. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Hobhouse) 
had also done justice to the Government 
in another particular, namely, in inferring 
that they would not have abandoned the 
Marquess of Londonderry, after the ap- 
pointment had been tendered to, and 


accepted by, that noble lord, at a period of 


great difficulty, and under the peculiar 
circumstances in which the Government 
were involved. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had accused him of acting in 
opposition to the majority of that House. 
Now, he would ask, did he stand forward 
and declare the intentions of Government 
in a hasty and insulting manner to the 
House of Commons? A question having 
been put to him, he could not avoid stat- 
ine the course which Government in- 
tended to pursue. If the opinion ex- 
pressed by the House was meant as 
a condemnation of the foreign policy 
of the Government, he must be permitted 
to say, that that was too important a ques- 
tion to be disposed of, not by votes, but 
by a discussion springing up on the Mo- 
tion, that the House resolve into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. He could not, then, 
regard what had oceurred as intended for 


a condemnation of the foreign policy of 


the Government, but only as the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the House with 
respect to an individual appointment. 
What steps the House might have thought 
proper to take if the Marquess of London- 
derry had not acted as he had done, it 
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was not for him to say; but he had said 
before, and he now repeated, with all 
respect towards the House, and with no 
wish to slight its opinion, that he never 
would have suggested to the Marquess of 


§Manrcn 16} 





Londonderry to take the course which, 
from asense of his own honour, and the 
dictates of his own judgment, that noble- | 
man had adopted ; nor would he, until the | 
opinion of the House had been expressed 
in a regular and formal manner, have ten- | 
dered his advice to the Crown to revoke } 
the appointment. He felt obliged to the 
House for having allowed him to trespass | 
so long on its attention, and he would not 
avail himself of the indulgence further 
than again to state, that he considered it 
would be only fair on the part of the hon. | 
Member for Middlesex to give him notice 
of the day when he intended to bring for- 
ward any Motion involving the existence 
of the Government. It, undoubtedly, was 
hardly fair in the hon. Member to be 
threatening the Government with Motions 
from time to time, asserting that they 
would be brought forward at an early pe- 
riod, and yet shrinking constantly from | 
naming any particular day. ‘The hon. 
Member for Middlesex had already threat- 
ened the Government with a Motion for| 
limiting the Supplies, and, certainly, he | 
should have been prepared to resign if the | 
Vouse of Commons had voted in favour | 
of such a Motion; for that, undoubtedly, | 
would have been such a demonstration of | 
want of confidence as would have rendered | 
it impossible for any Government after- | 
wards to remain in office. Now, he told | 
the hon. Member tor Middlesex, that if he 
was anxious to bring forward any Motion | 
against the Government, and could not | 
find a day for the purpose, he would fa- 
cilitate the hon. Member’s views. But if 
the hon. Member would not name a day 
for any such Motion, it was hardly fair in | 
him to deal out menaces which he was 
prepared to enforce. 

Mr. Hume, as one of the party opposed 
to the Government, did not think it right | 
to allow the right hon. Baronet to select 
for them the day of attack. He begged 
the right hon. Baronet to leave them to 
choose their own time and day tor that 
purpose. This was the second time that 
the right hon. Baronet had endeavoured 
to prevail on them to take his advice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | 
that the reason was because that was the | 
second time that the hon. Member had! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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threatened to bring forward a Motion 
against the Government, 

Lord John Russell would, with the per- 
mission of the House, reply to one obser- 
vation which had fallen from the richt 
hon. Baronet opposite. The right hon, 
Gentleman had called upon the House to 
express its opinion by some direct vote of 
want of confidence. Now, he begeed the 
House to recollect that the ground on 
which the right hon. ( rentlh mah had St¢ od 
ever since the formation of the Covern- 
ment was, that though the House might 
not give the Ministry implicit confidence, 
they were entitled to a fair trial—to be 
allowed an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward their measures. If, then, a direct 
vote of want of confidence had been 
brought forward, he put it to the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, whether they would 
not have said to the Opposition—* You 
now preclude us from being heard; you 
want to condemn us without trial; and to 
reject our reforms, before you are able to 
He (Lord John Russell) 
for one, would not expose himself to the 
chance of receiving such an answer, but 
he was willing to wait for the time and 
hour when the Gentlemen opposite would 
bring forward those great measures of Res 
form which they had promised. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it would then appear from the noble 
Lord’s statement that the course the 
Ministry was pursuing was the right one, 
for the noble Lord did not mean to refuse 
a hearing to the Ministry; the noble Lord 
was, in fact prepared to give them conti- 
deuce, he was prepared to wait for their 
measures. lle intended to propose to- 
morrow a Bill for the relief of persons dis- 
senting from the Church of England in 
regard tothe celebration of marriage ; and 
another Bull in the course of next week, 
to promote the commutation of tithe in 
England. In the course of the present 
week also an attempt would be made to 
settle a question, the most difficult of 
all, and requiring immediate attention— 
namely, the tithe question of Ireland, 
Now, he begged to put this question to 
the noble Lord opposite—il, in conse- 
quence of discussions in that House, and 
of votes, excepting the questionable votes 
on the Speakership and on the Address, 
he had thrown up the Government, would 
not ine noble Lord, with his present senti- 
ments, have turned and said to him, ‘‘ You 
are guilty of a cowardly abandonment of 
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office ; you never meant to remove griev- 
ances ; we never brought forward a direct 
vote of censure—we were prepared to bear 
your propositions, but you yourself have 
shrunk from the trial.” 

Lord John Russell did not wish that 
those sentiments should be mistaken for 
his, because he was entirely in favour of 
the maxim which the right hon. Baronet 
was once for—that the men in possession 
of the Government ought to have the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. _ Still, 
if the Opposition had brought forward any 
direct vote of want of confidence, the rizht 
hon. Baronet might have gained the votes 
of a great number of persons, on the plea 
of being unfairly treated. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, there could 
exist no doubt as to the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry’s want of sympathy for the Poles, 
and that that circumstance of itself formed 
a sufficient ground of objection to his 
appointment as Ambassador to Russia. 

The subject was dropped, and the 
Question again put that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee of Supply. 


Navy Estimates.] Mr. Hume said, 
that from the manner in which the Esti- 
mates passed through the House, it pre- 
cluded the possibility of their being pro- 
perly examined, or discussed. The Navy 
Estimates did not show the number of 
officers required in any particular branch 
of the marine service. He could not as- 
certain from them the number of Colonels, 
Lieutenant-colonels, and other officers 
employed. Now he thought it right that 
the House should know the number of 
ofticers in the marines, their allowances, 
with the number upon full-pay, and on 
half-pay, &c. He would exemplify what 
he objected to by reference to a Return 
which he had moved for last Session. By 
that Return, which was dated the 7th of 
June, 1834, he found that the number of 
officers in the naval service at that date was 
5,300, of whom only 460 were on full 
pay, yet during the year it appeared that 
there was considerable promotion in the 
navy. Now he thought that the House 
ought to have the opportunity of knowing 
why there were so many promotions from 
day to day, while there were nearly 
4,000 pensioners, very many of whom 
would willingly serve. From the present 
system the House was precluded from in- 
quiring into this subject. The besetting 
sin of the navy was, that very many good 
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men were set aside to make room for 
persons who had interest. In the army, 
too, there were as many officers as would 
officer four times the army which this 
country kept up, and the consequence 
was, that during seventeen years of peace, 
their number was very little reduced. 
He would therefore, propose, that all the 
estimates should be referred to a Committee 
up-stairs. In that manner every branch 
—army, navy, and ordnance—could be 
carefully examined. This was the plan 
pursued in the United States, which was 
the most economical of all Governments, 
as well as in Belgium and other countries. 
Would the right hon. Baronet object to 
the appointment of a Committee, with the 
view of ascertaining what reduction could 
be made in the amount of the estimates ¢ 
He had understood the right hon. Baronet 
to object to such a proceeding on a former 
occasion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. Member had misunderstood 
him. What he had said was, that he ob- 
jected generally to the executive Govern- 
ment being relieved from responsibility by 
the Report of a Committee; and that such 
Committees ought not to be too frequent. 

Mr. Hume thought, that Parliament 
should take into consideration the pro- 
priety of changing the present system of 
taxation, which was framed by persons 
who were not elected? by the people 
but were nominated Members of the 
House of Commons, and, of course, that 
system was of such a nature as was best 
adapted to promote the interests of those 
who sent them to Parliament, ‘There was 
not a single word in the speech relative to 
the taking off taxes, which could only be 
done by reducing the expenditure. They 
had been told, that the amount of the 
public revenue, in which reductions could 
be made, was not more than fifteen mil- 
lions; but he contended that the amount 
in which reductions could be made was 
upwards of twenty millions. He was sa- 
tisfied that reductions to nearly one-half 
twenty millions could be effected without 
injury to the public service. There was 
not more than two millions of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, independently of the interest 
of the National Debt, that could not be 
touched by that House. The salaries of 
the Judges, as well as of all other public 
functionaries, could, and ought to, be re- 
duced ; and also large reductions should 
be made in every branch of the public 
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service. With reference to the Navy Es- 
timates, he had protested over and over 
again against the enormous sums expended 
on stores during the last sixteen years; and 
although great reductions had been made, 
still much greater might be effected. The 


Navy Estimates. 


right hon. Baronet, the late First Lord of 


the Admiralty, had, by his exertions, 
been enabled to lessen the expense of the 
War Department. He (Mr. Hume) gave 
him every credit for his endeavours to 
promote public economy; but still much 
more might be done without lessening the 
efliciency of the public service. He was 
of opinion, that every article should be 
furnished to the navy by contract, and 
very few articles laid up as stores. If the 
question were fully gone into, it would 
appear that nearly thirty millions had 
been expended in useless stores and ships 
since the last war. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would consent to refer the matter to 
a Finance Committee, he would undertake 
to prove the truth of his assertion. He 
knew that he had been considered rather 
a bore, in consequence of his constantly 
pressing the importance of savings that 
might be made in the store department ; 
but how much would the public have 
gained if his warnings had been attended 
to a few years ago. By judicious economy, 
the public establishments might be ren- 
dered more cflicient, and, at the same 
time, they would press less heavily on the 
public than they did at present. He had 
been told by several able naval officers, 
that those establishments which had been 
partially reduced by the right hon. Member 
for Cumberland, so far from being injured, 
were rendered more efficient. On_ this 
account, he thought it was desirable that 
the whole matter should go to a Com- 
mittee up-stairs, to see what further reduc- 
tions could be made. He was surprised 
at the lukewarmness of hon, Members with 
respect to the details of the Estimates. 
They were not at all aware of the great 
advantages that would result to the public 
if strenuous attempts were made to lessen 
the public expenditure. Few hon. Mem- 
bers knew how many ships we had in or- 
dinary, or the number that there were in 
active service. It was now proposed to 
grant 500,000/, for stores, and yet they 
did not know how this sum was to be ex- 
pended, or what necessity there was for 
laying out this large sum. In many 
respects they were worse off than they 
were previous to 1792, 


Before that year 
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no ship was repaired until an estimate of 
the probable expense was made by the 
proper oflicer, and laid before the heads of 
the department; it was then ordered, or 
not, according to circumstances. No such 
superintendence or control existed now, 
but ships were ordered to be repaired 
without proper regard to the probable ex- 
pense. ‘The noble Lord (Ashley) had 
truly stated on the subject of repairs, and 
he (Mr. Hume) was much gratified at 
hearing the observation, that it was often 
better to break up ships than enter upon 
expensive repairs, as they were seldom cer- 
tain of the expense that would be incurred. 
This was also the opinion of many of those 
who were best-informed on naval affairs. 
Independently of the expense attending 
keeping too many men and ships, as well 
as the unnecessary charge for stores, 

enormous sums of money had constantly 
been thrown away on public works. He 
had opposed from the first the erection of 
the works at Sheerness. In the first in- 
stance, it was said only half a million 
would ‘be required, and already three mil- 
lions and a half had been expended, and 
it now appeared that they were almost 
useless. The late Sir Joseph Yorke, who 
at one period was a strenuous advocate of 
these works, said shortly before his death, 
that, if he had ever contemplated that 
steam-navigation would have been brought 
to such perfection, he should have opposed 
j the erection of any works at Sheerness. 

He had always contended that this would 
be found to be the case, and his opinion 
was now being adopted by most of those 
who formerly were most opposed to his 
views on this subject. He protested 
against the wasteful expenditure that had 
taken place on the works at Weevil, and 
yet, notwithstanding they were found to be 
comparatively useless, they were not 
stopped. Upwards of half a million had 
been expended on a building constructed 
to make biscuits for the navy, and he was 
satisfied that it would be found that not 
only this sum might have been saved, but 
that biscuits of equal quality to those made 
might be purchased at as cheap or a cheaper 
rate by contract. He had been greatly 
surprised at hearing the manner described 
in which rum was served out to the sailors. 
In consequence of it, habits of intemper- 
ance were promoted amongst the seamen, 
This point, he hoped, would not escape 
the attention of his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, who, in his zeal to estab- 
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lish Temperance Societies, probably would 
endeavour to extend them to the navy. 
The expense for brewing beer for the navy, 
by the use of which the quantity of rum 
was to be diminished, had been enormous. 
Ifthey had proceeded with common pru- 
dence they might have supplied the sailors 
with wine at as cheap a rate as they could 
furnish them with beer; but, in conse- 
quence of the injudicious course they had 
pursued, they promoted bad habits 
amongst the men. 
the Admiralty Office was 108,000/.; now, 
he ventured to assert that, before long, 
60,0002. a-year would be thought to be too 
large a sum for this establishment. He 
did not wish to reduce the expense of the 
scientific branch of it, which he thought 
to be necessary. He had repeatedly been 
charged with endeavouring to cut down 
the establishments to too low ascale; but 
he denied this, as he had never objected 
to even liberal grants for useful objects. 
He was convinced, that there was not a 
single item of the 2,800,000/. demanded 
for the effective service which was not 
capable of material reduction. The charge 
for half-pay was enormous, and no dimi- 
nution was taking place, in consequence 
of the bad system adopted of promoting 


young men connected with the families of 


the aristocracy, and passing over the old 
officers, At present, there were hardly any 
half-pay officers of marines; and this was 
because every half-pay officer in that 
branch of the service had been called into 
active employment since the peace. No- 
body would deny that the marines were 
quite as effective as any force; and the 
different system that existed with reference 
to the half-pay was, that it was not a po- 
pular branch of the service among the 
great families. The navy, however, was 
different, and the greater part of the pro- 
motions that had taken place was in con- 
sequence of the parties being connected 
with the leading aristocratic families, This 
had not only been admitted, but a right 
hon. and gallant Admiral had more than 
once justified the principle in the Heuse. 
The half.pay was now 819,000/.; but he 
was sure, if it were properly dealt with, it 
might be reduced to 500,000/. Whenever 
a vacancy occurred, instead of promoting 
a young officer of great connexion, an 
ofticer should be taken from the hc lf-pay ; 
by this means, although there were 6,000 
officers on the half-pay of the navy, the 
number would soon be greatly reduced. 
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He was satisfied that the navy had been 
treated worse than any other service; and 
most meritorious officers had repeatedly 
been passed over without notice. As op- 
portunities occurred, all officers who were 
efficient should have an opportunity of 
entering upon active service. He had re- 
peatedly urged that the naval sinecure 
appoints ments should be got rid of; and 
he expressed his willingness that the 
amount of their income should be given 
to the lower grade of officers. He ob- 


jected to going into Committee of Supply 


at present, but he wished the Estimates to 
be sent for examination to a Select Com- 
mittee up stairs. The last Finance Com- 
mittee, which was formed when the right 
hon. Baronet was in office, stated, that it 
was the duty of the Represe ntatives of 
the people to take care to cut down the 
estimates to the lowest degree consistently 
with the efficiency of the public service. 
it also stated, that it was difficult for any 
Committee to determine what should be 
the number of men in the different ser- 
vices, or the actual amount of the estab- 
lishments, as that must depend on the 
political situation of the country; but it 
was the duty of every Minister to show 
the necessity of large establishments. In 
this view he put it to the House, as they 
had been informed by the Minister that 
the establishments had been reduced to 
their mintmum, whether it were not proper 
for the House to inquire, whether further 
reductions could not be made. The hon. 
Member concluded with moving, that the 
Navy estimates be referred to a Select 
Committee up stairs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could not accede to the Amendment 
proposed by the hon, Member for Middle- 
sex. they had made some progress in 
the Navy Estimates. They came to the 
frat vote without any dissent, and now, in 
the course of their progress, the hon. 


Gentleman, without having given the 
slightest notice of his intention, called 


on the House to agree to his pre- 
sent proposition. The Estimates were, 
by the sanction of the House, referred 
to a Committee of supply, and the hon, 
Member for Middlesex, without, as he must 
again remark, the — slightest notice, 
while they were in the course of that 
reference in fulfilment of the orders of the 
House, proposed that they should be taken 
from the cognizance of the House, and 
referred to a Committee up-stairs. If the 
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hon. Member were right in his opinion 
that the estimates ought to be so disposed 
of, why did he not give a distinct notice 
to open the whole question? Why did he 
not do this, instead of interrupting the 
progress of the estimates by a Motion 
made inthismanner? He would concede 
to the hon. Gentleman, that there was no 
constitutional objection, under certain 
circumstances, to appointing what was 
-alled a Finance Committee to examine 
and report upon the estimates; at the 
same time, he could not consent to devolve 
on such a Committee what belonged to a 
responsible Government. The Government 
formed a determination, on a full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, which 
a Committee could not possibly examine, 
because there were particulars which a 
Committee 
becoming acquainted with. For this 
reason, he could not consent to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. Its effect 
would be to relieve, in the worst form, the 
executive Government, from its responsi- 
bility. 
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It was for the executive Govern- 
ment, which was in possession of various 
information, derived from all quarters 
of the globe, from its agents diplomatic 
and executive, 
force was required, and it might be that 
it had to form its judgment on facts which 
it would not be consistent with its duty 
to disclose. The Government was bound 


to ask for the confidence of the House in | 
such matters; he did not mean personal | 


confidence, but confidence of the nature 
implied by the situation which the Go- 
vernment held, and which he trusted the 
Government would receive as long as it 
fulfilled its duties. But for any Committee 
of the House to take that duty off his 
hands, and relieve the Government from 
its responsibility, was to transfer to the 
House of Commons the re esponsibility 
which properly belonged to the executive 
Government. He had stated that he ad- 
mitted the power of the House to refer the 
estimates to a select Committee, but he 
advised the House not too lightly to adopt 
such a course—not too lightly to devolve 
on twenty-one Members of the House the 
responsibility of Ministers. He knew 
very well that the proposition was rather 
a pleasing one; hon. Members would see 
in it the prospect of saving themselves 
from the examination of those details 
which, according to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, were very imperfectly under- 


had not the opportunity of 


to decide what amount of 
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and feeling it to be a great relief 
vet rid of five or six 
nights’ attendance, might be willing to 
acquiesce in the suggestion. But he must 
say, that, in his opinion, hon. Gentlemen 
became masters of the details 
through the examinations or Reports of 
Select Committees. Then, if the course 
proposed were good for this year, why 
should it not be equally good for the next 
—why should they not constantly act 
on the precedent Feoeanen? But what 
said the hon. Gentleman? Did he not 
express a wish that hon. Members would 
but read the Reports which Select Com- 
mittees furnished, observing, that he was 
sure they would do so if they knew what a 
mass of valuable matter th y contained ? 
The Reports, then, coufessedly not 


stood, 
to them thus to 


never 


were 


read; vet the hon. Member's proposition 
was, that there should be furnished a 
furthei Report in addition to the volu- 
minous evidence already before the [ous 

and, what securily had th y that more 
attention would be henceforth paid, than 
had een hitherto paid tosuch documents ¢ 
Ile would ask the hon. Gentleman one 
question; did he not think that if the 
estimates were allowed to proceed, and 


they were dis scussed as they passed, that 
more light would b e thrown on the 
more mation would be 
obtained respecting t than if 
adopted the course he 


sub- 
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his speech? (Mr. Hume: More ioforma- 
tion would not be obtained than wa 


2 uned the last night that the estimates 
were before the I] use. | H did not 
know how the hon. Gentleman had 


OC cupk d hims¢ If on the forn el night. 
The Government had performed the duty 
imposed on it of preparing the estimates 
and submitting them to the House, and 
if the hon. Gentleman thought that in- 
stead of their being proceeded with, they 
ought to be referred to a Committee, he 
should have given notice of his intention, 
for the question involved any important 
considerations, which ought ~ to be 
decided without He had often 
before thought, and he retained the opi 


notice. 


ion, that when a Government was es 
posed to enforee economy, they could 
effect it to a greater extent than any 
Committee. He begged to refer, for 
example, to what had been done by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cumberland, who had made great 


reductions, and the present Government 
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had proposed still further. He admitted 
the fact that such reductions having been 
made did not preclude the House from 
appointing a Committee, but if a Com- 
mittee were appointed for the estimates 
this year, why not appoint Committees to 
perform the business of the Government 
on other occasions. The hon. Gentleman 
said, they wanted some further details 
respecting the marines, the provisions, and 
other matters, but why, if information was 
wanted, was it not called for? if it were, 
the Papers would be presented to the 
House. No one was more conversant 
than the hon. Gentleman with the mode 
of procuring them, and why did he not 
move for them at the commencement, 
when the estimates were first submitted to 
the House? Under these circumstances 
he must oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman to refer the estimates to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Hume: The right hon. Gentleman 
asked why, when a Government was dis- 
posed to economy, should a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to interfere? But 
one of the grounds of the Motion was the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord Ashley), 
who declared, in moving the estimates, 
that economy in that department had been 
brought to its minimum. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman inquired, why the Motion 
had not been brought forward at an 
earlier period? He would be candid in 
his reply. The fact was he never ex- 
pected to see the present Government so 
long in office as for it to bring forward 
the Navy Estimates. Therefore, he did 
not consider it necessary to make sucha 
motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
quite aware of that. He had all along 
seen that the hon. Gentleman had been 
pursuing the prophetic course of one who 
expected to be Minister himself. But how 
was it, though the hon, Gentleman did 
expect to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he never thought of moving for the 
appointment of this Committee? Did he 
reason in this way-—‘‘l expect to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer myself, and 
if Iam, I may consider the appointment 
of a Committee inconvenient 2’ 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had furnished the best argu- 
ment in support of the present Motion. 
He said it was not necessary, if they had 
confidence in the Government. Now, he 
for one, did not think that the Government 
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was disposed to carry out the principle of 
economy. ‘There was another argument 
used by the right hon. Gentleman, which 
he thought required very little examination 
for it to be seen that it ought to fall to the 
ground. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that if the House took on itself, or a 
Committee appointed by the House, to 
determine what should be the amount of 
his Majesty’s forces, the power of Ministers 
would be transferred to the House of 
Commons. Now if this objection were 
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‘good for anything, was it not a mere 


mockery to call on hon, Members of that 
House to votea number of men? If they 
were not to be furnished with information 
as to the number of men required, it was 
a mockery to call on the House to come to 
any vote at all on the subject. Admitting 
that they were right in having agreed, as 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
did very reluctantly the other night, to 
rrant 26,500 mento keep up the navy, 
they next came to the details; and should 
they not enquire whether the succeeding 
votes were necessary for the support of 
such a number of men, The right hon. 
Baronet affected to despise the labours of 
Select Committees, and said the House 
ought not to devolve on a Committee that 
which they ought to perform themselves ; 
he also said that it was the duty of hon, 
Gentlemen to make themselves acquainted 
with the subject. This was impossible. 
A Committce of the whole House, though 
it had the privilege of calling evidence 
before it, seldom exercised it. He could 
not rely on the Government; and he 
thought a Select Committee advantageous 
in this way, it drove the Government on 
with its economy and enabled it to pro- 
ceed in its measures of reduction with 
greater confidence. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman complained that no notice of the 
Motion had been given, and the House 
therefore was taken by surprise. He 
must confess that the House had always 
observed great reluctance to entertain a 
Motion of which notice had not been 
given; he trusted therefore that the esti- 
mates would be proceeded with as 
slowly as possible, and the hon. Gentle- 
man would perhaps give notice of a 
Motion for a Committee, not only for the 
present year, but for every future year. 
He was quite sure the result would be the 
collection of such a mass of evidence as 
would show the error of that awful—he 
used the expression advisedly—of that 
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awful declaration, that they had now ar- 
rived at the lowest point of expenditure. 
He begged to suggest to the hon. Member 
for Middlesex to withdraw his Motion. 
[Cries of ‘No, no.”| Well, if the hon. 
Member for Middlesex persisted in his 
Motion, he would divide with him, but he 
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much feared that many, on account of 


there not having been notice given, would 
vote on the other side. 

Captain Berkeley said, he had declared 
that he felt no confidence in the present 
Administration; but he had also s 


object of which was to prevent the Speaker 
from leaving the Chair, he should be giving 
a vote that was factious, 

Mr. George F. Youny said, that while 
he was compelled to withhold his confi- 
dence from Ministers, still he was resolved 
to afford them in every respect fair play. 
It was not necessary for a notice of a 
Motion to be given in all cases, still he 
would say, he thought it to be most in con- 
venient to depart from the usual course. 
He thought there were great constitutional 
objections to the giving up of the powers 
of the Administration to the Committees, 
but he was also of opinion that such Com- 
mittees were perfectly justifiable under 
peculiar circumstances. 
why a Committee was not appointed last 
year, the obvious answer was, that they 
were not placed in the same situation last 


year. 
Sir Henry Parnell supported the | 
Motion, Having had considerable expe- 


rience in such matters, he undertook to 
say, that it was impossible for the House 
generally, and especially for new Members 
to do justice to their constituents in sifting 
the multifarious details of the estimates in 
a Committee of the whole House, while it 
would greatly contribute to the satisfactory 
arrangement of the general business, and 
more particularly with reference to matters | 
of expense, if the rule was laid down and 
the practice established of referring the 
estimates to a Committee up stairs. 
There was no instance of the Represen- 
tative system of Government being of late 
years introduced where the principle had 


not been adopted of sending all details of | 


money transactions to such tribunals 
before they were brought under the general 
consideration of the Legislature. This 
was the true and proper course to be 
pursued, and which had indeed been fol- 
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said that 
he would give no factious vote, and he did | t 
think that if he supported the Motion, the | 
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lowed in former times by the English 
House of Commons. It was the only 
mode by which the public interests could 
be duly consulted. With respect to the 
estimates, he {had hoped that they would 
have been given more in detail. In that 
respect they ought to imitate the exainple 
of neighbouring nations; and he could 
state positively that the last navy Estimate 
laid before the French Chamber con- 
| sisted of three parts and no less than fifteen 
| different chapters, occupying | 40 pages, 
embracing every species of information as 
to all the {different items of charge. He 
trusted that some step would be taken in 
‘order to remedy the inconvenience which 
| was at present felt in relation to this 
matter. 

Sir James Graham could not think it 
' consistent with his duty to remain silent 
on the present occasion. While, on the 
one hand, he could not but deprecate 
those preliminary discussions, which the 
hon. Member for Middlesex had intro- 
| duced with so much detail, as being ex- 
tremely inconvenient and inconsistent with 
due Sapettion in transacting the general 
business of the country; yet, on the other, 
he was as deeply convinced that discus- 
sions in Committee of the whole House, 
of the particular items in the estimates, 
was the most satisfactory mode which 
could possibly be adopted, because of the 
| publicity which they thereby necessarily 
obtained. He was no longer a Member 
f the executive Government, and there- 
fore, his opinion was quite disinterested ; 
but if he wished the details passed slightly 
over—if he wished to conceal a job, to 
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of 


exclude the public from all knowledge 
lof the mode in which the cstimates were 
| prepared, and the bey be of the per- 
|son by whom they were submitted, by 


ifar the most likely method of effecting 
_ those ends would be to have the esti- 
'mates referred to a Select Committee up- 
istairs. It was vain to dissemble that 
over the constitution of Committees of 
| that House, the executive Government, 
_supported by a majority, must practically 
‘exercise acommanding influence. And the 
public being excluded from its inquiries, if 
| there was anything wrong in the details, or 
any deficiency or delinquency on the part 
lof the responsible officer, whose duty it 
was to prepare them, the best check would 
be practically lost in transferring the esti- 
mates from the Committee of the whole 
| House to a Committee up-stairs. The 
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subjects which had been adverted to by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, such as 
the substitution of beer for rum, &c., were 
not by any means fit subjects for the in- 
vestigations of a Select Committee; and 
if questions of this nature could not be 
safely left to the discretion of the execu- 
tive Government, all official power had 
better be assumed, at once, by managing 
Committees of the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Parnell) 
had eulogized the extent to which expla- 
natory details were carried in the French 
estimates; he did not, however, altogether 
agree with tke right hon. Baronet in 
thinking that great length always insured 
perspicuity ; and if there could be a clear, 
intelligible, and yet short estimate, it 
would, in his opinion, be greatly prefer- 
able. He very well recollected, that when 
he had introduced considerable change 
into the mode of framing the estimates, 
he was complimented by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Dundee (Sir 
Henry Parnell), and what was infinitely 
more rare, he received on that occasion 
some passing expressions of slight satis- 
faction even from the hon. Member for 
Middlesex himself. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet then referred to some of the details 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, and stated that the line-of-battle 
ships at present were fewer now than in 
1792, the favourite period of that hon. 
Member’s reference. He hoped care would 
be taken to prevent Britain from being in- 
volved in a war, but when involved, it was 
necessary that there should be a sufficient 
force, ready at all times, duly to main- 
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tain the honour and independence of 


the country; and no view of stinted 
economy should be entertained, which 
might produce so great a disaster as must 
necessarily flow from an insufficient sup- 
ply of ships, or an inadequate force of 
men for such an emergency. If the hon. 
Member for Middlesex succeeded in dis- 
placing the present Government, and in- 
stalling himself on the Treasury Bench, in 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if a proposal were made for referring the 
navy estimates to a Committee up-stairs 
—in that case, he (Sir James Graham) 
having no confidence in such an Adminis- 
tration, and, certainly, he must be excused 
for saying, no confidence in such a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would, ne- 
vertheless, stoutly and consistently re- 
sist that Motion, He could not but take 
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that opportunity of stating, that he felt the 
greatest satisfaction in finding that the 
great change which he had, under very 
heavy responsibility, introduced in this 
department of the public service, had re- 
ceived the approval of those in the present 
Ministry, who had the greatest official ex- 
perience. By some of those Gentlemen 
that measure had been opposed ; but it 
would be most unjust in him, if he did 
not state that, when first he accepted 
office, he received from Lord Melville, his 
predecessor for many years, the most 
minute and valuable information, both 
with respect to the defects which existed 
in the department, and the remedies which 
it was most advisable should be applied. 
He was bound also to say, that he had 
availed himself of that experience, and 
acted on that advice; and though party 
feeling then ran high, the measure having 
been opposed in another place, the noble in- 
dividual in question, greatly to his honour, 
strenuously supported it. If there was 
any merit whatever in having effected the 
change, he was, therefore, bound to say, 
that Lord Melville was entitled to a fair 
share in it. On the other hand, the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the county 
of Edinburgh, (Sir George Clerk), who 
had, undoubtedly, great experience in that 
particular department, opposed it, as likely 
to produce great confusion, by the aboli- 
tion of the minor Boards ; but he was glad 
to see that so far from being impracticable, 
it was found to work smoothly and easily, 
and was now admitted, on the whole, to 
be conducive to the public good. He did 
not state this invidiously, but it did so hap- 
pen that, both with respect to the change 
itself, and the reductions he had effected, 
a noble Duke, in another place, made a 
remark which he was obliged to allude to 
on the present occasion. He had reduced, 
for one thing, the supply of timber and 
materials, for the Dock-yards, by the 
sum of 400,0001., and he well recollected 
the Duke of Wellington’s opinion upon 
that reduction, which would be found in 
Hansard’s Debates, for the latter part of 
the Session, 1832, (vol. 14, page 1366), 
and which he would take the liberty of 
reading to the House :-—‘* Another item of 
reduction, was in the purchase of timber 
for the navy, which amounted to the very 
considerable sum of 400,000/. It was 
evident that the magazines of this country 
must be kept up, and all that was really 
done by this apparent saving, was to throw 
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the burthen to this extent upon future 
years. With a view to secure an ade- 
quate supply, and to the proper seasoning 
of stores, and with a view to the probabi- 
lity that it might become necessary for his 
Majesty’s service, to make some great ex- 
ertion, it was impossible that less than 
double the amount of the estimate of this 
year would suffice. He thought, there- 
fore, that the reductions were not only 


temporary, but effected at the sacrifice of 


an important part of his Majesty’s service.” 
It was, however, now a consolation to him 
to know, that within three months from 
the time of the Duke of Wellington and 
his colleagues coming into office, they had 
found not only that the sum proposed by 
him for the supply of the Dock-yards was 
sufficient—not only that those dock- yards 
would not require double the sum he had 
provided, but that on this very head of ex- 
pense, and within three months of coming 
into office, they had thought it consistent 
with the public service, to recommend the 
reduction of a further sum of 60,000/ 
He did not state this invidiously; but the 
statement of the fact was due to the vin- 
dication not only of his own character, 

but of the C olleagues with whom he had 
had the honour of serving; since if the 
suspicions of the noble Duke had been 
well-founded, Lord Grey’s Administration, 
and he (Sir J. Graham) in particular, 
would have merited the severest censure ; 
whereas the fact was now established, 
that, in three years, they had saved a mil- 
lion of annual expenditure in the Naval 
Department alone; and had left the arse- 


nals fully supplied, and every branch of 


the service as efficient, as when a more 
lavish expenditure had been sanctioned 
by the Administration of the noble Duke. 
Dr. Bowring said, the right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Cumberland, had 
done less in the way of estimates than in 
that of accounts, and he hoped, the hon. 
Baronet would allow him to say spero me- 
liora. It was impossible that these 
estimates would be properly dealt with 
in a Committee of the whole House 
It appeared by these estimates, that 
22,000 sailors cost 670,000/.; whereas, 
in the estimates of a neighbouring ¢ country, 
27,000 sailors appeared to have cost 
only 455,000/., that was fifty per cent 
less. He did not say that there might 
not be reasons for the greater charge made 
in England, but they could only be in- 
vestigated in a Select Committee, Again, 
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for victualling the men— the charge 
here was 161. 5s. 6d. per man, whilst in 
the French service it was only J12., and 
in that of the Netherlands only 7/. The 
causes of this difference could only be 
detected in a Committee up-stairs. The 
same might be said of the cost of our 
central Administration, which was three 
per cent of our whole expenditure, 
whereas that of France was seven-eighths 
per cent, and was most excellent in all 


its details. Indeed, the Administration of 


the military department, in its present 
form was the best legacy Napoleon left to 
France, its expenditure not exceeding 
three-and-a-half per cent on the outlay. 
God forbid! that he should speak fac- 
tiously, but he said, that in the present 
state of pressure upon the country, 
it was their duty to practise the greatest 
economy, and he trusted the risht hon. 
Baronet would not reject such suggestions 
as might enable him to attain it, without 
a sacrifice of any gre at national interest. 

The House divided, on the original 
Motion, that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee of Supply, Ayes 146 :— 
Noes 66; Majority 80. 


List of the Nors. 


Ainsworth, P. Lister F.C, 
Attwood, T. Marsland, iH. 
Bellew, R. M. M’Cance, J. 
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Suller, C. O'Connell, M. J. 
Butler, Colonel Parrott, J. 
Brabazon, Sir W. Parker, J. 
Baines, E. Perrin, L. 
Bridgeman, I. Parnell, Sir H. 
Bowring, Dr. Power, P. 
Bulwer, H. L. Potter, R. 
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Crawley, S. 
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PAIRED OFT. 


, Mullins, F. W. 
Duncombe, T. 8. O’Conor, Don 


Hume, J. O’ Dwyer, C. A. 
The House went into a Committee of 
Supply. 


Royat Yacuts.| On the Motion that 
there be granted for the wages to 
Seamen and Marines to the Ordinary and 
Yard craft the sum of 933,0542. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how many 
men were employed in the Royal yachts. 

Lord Ashley said, there were employed in 
the yachts, fifteen, sixteen, and fourteen, 
besides the master and some other officer 
whose designation did not reach us. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how many 
yachts there were. 

Sir James Graham said, there were 
formerly five yachts, but now, as we 
understood him, there were only three 
employed. 

Mr. George F. Young stated that, 
though the yachts might be lying without 
men or oilicers, yet they cost a considera- 
ble sum in keeping in a state of efficiency 
which the House knew nothing of, and 
they were always liable to expense. 

Lord Ashle y said, that there were two 
boats’ crews and two captains, who were 
partly paid as superintendants in the 
dock-yards. 

Mr. George F. Young gave notice 
that he should move fora return of the 
expense of keeping up the two yachts for 
the last three years; and then, on the 
bringing up of the Report, he should take 
the sense of the House on the question of 
the propriety of reducing the estimate by 
the amount of that expense. 

Admiral Adam said, that desirous as he 
was of enforcing every practicable economy, 
he should be sorry to see the state and 
dignity of the King, ina maritime country 
like this, deprived of its necessary ap- 
pendages, 

Mr. Aaron Chapman thought it would 
be a disgrace to the House of Commons 
to entertain the idea of effecting a reduc- 
tion in so paltry an establishment as that 
of the Royal Yachts. 

Sir LE. Codrington thought, the attempt 
most discreditable. He would prefer 
seeing the office of Lord Chamberlain, 
and other offices of that description, 
abolished, to dispensing with those 
yachts, which were necessary for the 
maintenance of the Royal dignity. He 
could not help designating any proposition 
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which went to effect that object, as despi- 
cable economy. 

Mr. Gillon protested against the use of 
the phrase, “‘ despicable economy,” as it 
was applied by hon. Members, who had 
taken a part in that discussion. He con- 
ceived that it was much more disgraceful, 
that hon. Members should sanction any 
resolution which would take a pound 
unnecessarily out of the pockets of the 
people, than they should give their sup- 
port to the view which the hon. Member 
for Middlesex took of this matter. 

Mr. Charles Buller observed, that 
under the guise of what was termed keep- 
ing up the Royal dignity, a great deal of 
jobbing was frequently concealed; and 
he had no hesitation in expressing it as 
his opinion that the resolution then before 
the House had all the characteristics of 
a job. 

Captain Berkeley said, that the cap- 
tains who commanded those yachts were 
competent to serve on courts martial, and 
they were frequently selected as Judges 
in that tribunal, when it might be very 
inconvenient to bring officers from a 
distance to the stations where these offi- 
cers were placed as commanders of his 
Majesty’s yachts. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Suppiry—Caprain Symonps.| On the 
Motion,that a sum not exceeding 108,844/. 
be granted to his Majesty for the salaries 
and other expenses of the Admiralty- 
office, for the year ending the 31st of 
March 1836. 


Dr. Bowring compared the number of 


employés in the civil department of the 
English Admiralty with the number in 
the civil department of the French army. 
Although the former was 197, and the 
latter 385, yet the expense of the Eng- 
lish Admiralty was much greater than 
that of the French. 

Mr. Labouchere thought, that the 
establishments at Somerset-house ought 
to be increased rather than diminished. 


Mr. George F. Young complained of 


the appointment of Captain Symonds as 
Surveyor of the Navy. He had made a 
similar complaint in the last two Sessions, 
and he repeated it now, because experi- 
ence had shown that that appointment 
had been most prejudicial to the interests 
of the public. Captain Symonds was 
supposed to be the inventor of a parti- 


cular plan for the construction of ships of 
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war; but the fact was, the invention was 
not his, for it was known fifty years ago. 
He did not mean to detract from the 
merits of Captain Symonds,—no doubt 
he was a clever man; but what he com- 
plained of, and what he thought the pub- 
lic had reason to complain of, was that 
the country was put to the expense of 
altering vessels which had been laid 
down on former plans, so as to have 
them remodelled on Captain Symonds’s 
plan. There was, for instance, the Bos- 
cawen, Which had been laid down on 
the plan of the Couwrageur, the St. 
Domingo, and other ships, which had 
been greatly approved of, but which was 
now being taken to pieces after having 
been laid down for some years, and her 
timbers well scasoned, in order to be re- 
modelled on this, which was called Cap- 
tain Symonds’s plan ; and this alteration, 
would be made at an expense of 10,0002. 
to the country. These were caprices 
which ought not to be permitted, when 
they involved the country in such ex- 
pense. He would ask the noble Lord 
(Lord Ashley), whether he had seen the 
reports of many experienced naval men, 
and among others of Sir George Cock- 
burn, who must be allowed to be a good 
judge on this subject? The system of 
building new ships wholly on Captain 
Symonds’s plan was in his judgment much 
to be deprecated. The remodelling the 
Navy on that individual’s principle—a 
principle which, if he died to-morrow, 
would cease to be used—was most un- 
wise and impolitic. 

Captain Pechell did not rise for the 
purpose of defending the expenses in- 
cident upon the adoption of Captain 
Symonds’s plan, or to justify the appoint- 
ment of that gentleman to the office of 
surveyor of the navy. He, however, thought 
that the professional knowledge and 
practical experience of Captain Symonds 
had been of the greatest possible utility to 
the service, and the late Board of Ad- 
miralty were deserving of the best thanks 
of the country for employing him. Cap- 
tain Symonds had been of the greatest 
service to the country, by his construction 
of many of our new ships of war; and 
although he (Captain Pechell) differed 
from him in some points, he must say, 
that the ships to which he alluded were, 
in point of equipment, speed, and 
capacity, fit to go to any part of the world 
and were a credit to England, 
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Lord Ashley said, that he had inquired 
into the subject, and found that the ships 
which had been constructed on Captain 
Symonds’s plan were generally and highly 
approved of. One of those ships, al- 
though larger bya considerable number of 
tons than another on the old construction, 
yet cost less by 14,5002. 

Sir James Graham held himself re- 
sponsible for the appomtment of Captain 
Symonds, and from that responsibility he 
would not shrink. That gallant officer 
had built several vessels of a small elass, 
but the largest vessel constructed upon 
his plan was a frigate of the fourth-rate. 
It was true that there were now building 
two seventy-fours and one first-rate. The 
excellence of the ships had, however, been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of every 
individual competent to form a judgment, 
and he (Sir James Graham) was quite 
content to leave the question of the pro- 
priety of the appointment of Captain 
Symonds, and the benefit thereby con- 
ferred upon the naval service of this 
country, to the judgment of the gallant 
Admiral (Sir George Cockburn) who had 
commanded the Vernon, and who was 
about to join the Board of Admiralty. 
He was, also, persuaded that Captain 
Symonds had incurred no needless ex- 
pense in trying experiments; on the con- 
trary, the former surveyor (Sir R. Sep- 
pings had been in the habit of asking 
from the House a vote in the estimates of 
about 800,000/. for materials; while all 
that was at present asked by Captain 
Symonds was 358,000. so that in point 
of economy the difference was 100 per 
cent, while at the same time the naval 
arsenals never abounded with better ma- 
terials than at present. As he had before 
said, he was quite willing to leave the 
matter to the knowledge and experience 
of the gallant Admiral to whom he had 
alluded. 

Sir Edward Codrington bore testimony 
to the excellence of Captain Symonds’s 
principles of naval architecture, and could 
say, that the experiments which he had 
witnessed, had induced him to recom- 
mend Captain Symonds to the attention 
of the late Government. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the statements 
of the hon. Member for Tynemouth were 
correct, and fifty ships had been laid 
down upon the new principle, it was high 
time they had the report of some scien- 
\ tifie and practical men upon the subject, 
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From the appointment of Captain Sy- 
monds was to be dated the overthrow of 
the school of naval architecture, which he 
could not but regret, as England had long 
been notoriously behind the rest of the 
world in the science of ship-building. No 
man ought to have been appointed surveyor 
of the navy who had not a scientific know- 
ledge of navalarchitecture. It seemed from 
the course that had been pursued, as if it 
was determined no vessel should be built 
to come in competition with those of Cap- 
tain Symonds; for last year, when six 
packets were to be laid down, they were 
all built upon that gentleman’s principle, 
instead of upon diflerent principles, by 
which the new one might be put to the 
test of competition. What they ought to 
do was, to appoint a Committee of that 
House to receive reports of the perform- 
ances of the ships produced by Captain 
Symonds by those who had witnessed 
them. 

Sir James Graham said, that the ships 
were not laid down upon Captain Sy- 
monds’s principle without good advice and 
knowledge of its effect. Before taking 
any decisive step, he had taken the opin- 
ion and advice of Sir Thomas Hardy, Sir 
William Parker, Sir J. Rowley, and the 
House had heard the sentiments of the 
gallant Admiral, the Member for Devon- 
port. As to a Committee of this House 
trying a technical question, the idea was 
preposterous ; but he was willing to leave 
the decision of the question to Sir George 
Cockburn, who was about to come to the 
Admiralty, and who would certainly be 
an impartial judge of Captain Symonds’s 
merits. He would have abundant mate- 
rials whereon to found his judgment, for 
there was hardly a station in any part of 
the world in which there was not now a 
ship built by Captain Symonds; and the 
largest frigate he had built was now in 
the Mediterranean, where it would sail in 
competition, not only with the whole of 
the English squadron, but probably with 
many foreign ships. By the end of the 
year, therefore, reports whereon to found 
a sound opinion would be received at the 
Admiralty from every quarter of the 
globe. 

The vote was agreed to. 


Supply— 


SurrLy.—Prorrsson Atry.] On 
the question that 24,5901. be granted to 
defray the salaries of the officers and con- 
tingent expenses of the several Scientific 
Departments of the Navy, 
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Mr. Spring Rice inquired of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had granted any pen- 
sion to Professor Airy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance with Professor Airy; but 
was induced by his reputation to write to 
him to say, that he should have great 
gratification if he would allow him (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to recom- 
mend him to his Majesty as a pensioner 
on the Civil List, in order to encourage 
those who devoted their lives to science, 
to pursue studies so honourable to the 
country, whilst it was quite clear that the 
devotion of the same talents to lucrative 
pursuits would lead to wealth. He added 
that he did not consider the pension as 
conferring any personal or political obli- 
gation whatever, and in the result he had 
the permission of the reverend Professor 
to advise his Majesty to bestow on him a 
pension of 800/. per annum. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that every one, 
both in and out of the House, would hear 
with satisfaction the answer of the right 
hon. Baronet. The pursuits of science, 
however conducive to the public benefit, 
were any thing but profitable to the in- 
dividual engaged in them; and if a man 
like Professor Airy did not meet with re- 
ward in some such way as had so much 
to his credit been adopted by the right 
hon. Baronet, it would be a matter of re- 
eret to all who valued the honour of their 
country. The predecessors of the right 
hon. Baronet might be allowed to envy 
him the opportunity he had had of be- 
stowing such a mark of the Sovereign’s 
approval upon Professor Airy; and he 
must, in justice to his noble Friend, who 
was lately at the head of the Treasury, 
say that he also had had his attention 
turned to the merits of that distinguished 
man, and he held in his hand a copy of a 
letter addressed to him at the desire of 
Lord Melbourne. It was to this efiect— 

“ Downing-street, August 25, 1834. 

“My Dear Str.—It is highly probable that 
a vacancy may take place very shortly in the 
office of Astronomer Royal. If this event 
occur, it will be of course the duty and the 
object of the Government to make such a 
selection as shall be most conducive to the 
interest of science, and as shall secure to our 
national astronomical establishment and its 
observations, the greatest respect and au- 
thority throughout Europe. 

“Qn these principles it is more than na- 
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tural that the Government should be desirous 
of knowing whether the appointment is one 
which you would accept; as it would be most 
gratifying to us all to have an opportunity of 
marking the admiration which we feel for your 
eminent attainments, and the respect which is 
justly due to your character as an individual. 
‘As a Cambridge man, [ am fully aware that to 
our University the loss of one of its greatest 
ornaments cannot but be felt as irreparable ; 
but we ought not to be selfish, we should 
think of England as well as of Cambridge ; 
and I trust there is not one of our scientific 
friends who will not feel that in selecting a 
new Astronomer Royal, it is towards you that 
the earliest attention of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment should be directed, less in justice to 
science, than to the credit and character of the 
country. 

“Pray let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, and believe me, &e. 

T. Sprine Rice, 
“To rev. Professor Airy, Cambridge.” 


The vote was agreed to. 
The House resumed, Committee to sit 
again. 


OO PEILLOOL EDD ome 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1835. 
Minutes.) Bill. Read a third time:—British Territories 

(India); Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Wicktow, from the 
Solicitors and Attornies of Ireland, against the Securities 
on Land (Ireland) Bill.—By the Duke of Gornon, the 
Marquess of Burs, and Earls SHArrespury and Rosstyn, 
from several Places,—for Additional Accommodation in 
Scotch Churches, 


ABoLiTion oF Stavery.] The Earl 
of Mulgrave said, that he begged to put 
two questions to the noble Earl opposite, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. Intelligence of a private na- 


ture had been very recently received from | 


Jamaica, which spoke favourably of the 
operation of the Bill passed for the eman- 
cipation of the Negroes. He wished to 
learn from the noble Earl, whether the 
official information that had been lately 
received from the West Indies as to the 
working of the Emancipation Act tallied 
with the intelligence obtained through pri- 
vate letters and from non-official sources. 
It had been asserted that the working of 
that measure would be in some degree 
tested by the first crop of sugar produced 
subsequently to the Bill becoming law in the 
Colonies. He wished, therefore, to know 
whether, under the operation of the Act, 
a sufficient number of labourers, and par- 
ticularly of apprentice labourers, could be 
provided for the cultivation of sugar. He 
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understood, from all quarters, that the 
planters were unable to procure a suf- 


of Slavery. 


ficient quantity of labour to carry 
on the cultivation of sugar. If the 
noble Earl could, from official doeu- 


ments, corroborate the statements made in 
private communications it would be giving 
great satisfaction to the country. The 
other point on which he wished to say a 
few words arose from circumstances of 
which the noble Earl must be aware. It 
must be known to the noble Earl that there 
were in the Colonies certain persons who had 
no property in the soil, but who were job- 
bers in slaves ; that was, that they were in 
the habit of keeping slaves and letting them 
out to the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. He had heard, that since the pass- 
ing of the new Act many of those jobbers 
had not—from want, as it was reported, 
of sufficient employment—thought it ne- 
cessary to retain those negroes, and that 
those dangerous persons had, in conse- 
quence betaken themselves to the moun- 
tains. Those negroes, now that they were 
not attached to the soil, were the worst 
description of neighbours. Before he left 
the island of Jamaica, he was desirous 
that some vagrant law should be passed 
in reference to that description of negroes, 
He now begged to ask the noble Earl 
whether it was intended by Government 
to introduce a law of that nature. He 
believed that upon this point the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Buckingham) 
had lately received similar accounts from 
Jamaica. 

The Earl of Aberdeen felt very great 
pleasure in being able to confirm the state- 
ments of the noble Earl with respect to 
the favourable working of the new system, 


and to the abundance of the new crop of 


sugar. From official intelligence obtained 
from all quarters he had every reason to 
believe, that the new crops were of a full 
average nature. Not only was that the 
result of the working of the new Act in 
Jamaica, but the same result was obtained 
in British Guiana,a colony only second to 
the island of Jamaica. With respect to 
the second point touched upon by the 
noble Earl he had no information, but he 
believed that the evil did not exist to any 
great extent. There might be some iso- 
lated cases of the jobbers alluded to not 
retaining their negroes, and of the latter 
running away and fleeing to the moun- 
tains; but such an evil must be of limited 
extent, since the demand for labour now 
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was greater than it was before. He be- 
lieved that no vagrant law had been enacted 
but his impression was, that in December 
last a provision had been introduced into 
the new Act, by which wandering negroes 
might be arrested and punished accord- 
ingly. It was his opinion that a law for 
the suppression of vagrancy in the colo- 
nies ought to be enacted if the provision 
alluded to should turn out inefficient. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that his 
accounts confirmed the statement of the 
noble Earl opposite. The negroes belong- 
ing to jobbers in Jamaica were very nu- 
merous ; they were numerous also in other 
colonies. There were 30,000 of that 
class of negroes in Barbadoes alone; he 
did not see that it would be proper to 
enact any vagrant law, for it would be 
cruel to punish those men who had com- 
mitted no offence. He knew that these 
negroes were often reduced to a state of 
great destitution, that they were turned 
loose upon the world, and _ that, in conse- 
quence of this, child-murder was not un- 
frequent among thein. 

The Earl of Mulgrave expressed him- 
self satisfied with the explanations of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) on the 
subject, and said that the evil arising from 
that class of negroes mentioned, was more 
likely to affect the property of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) in the 
neighbourhood of Kingston. 


EcciesrasticaL Covurrs.] — Lord 
Brougham wished to ask the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, whether 
the Bill which was introduced the other 
night by the Attorney-General into the 
House of Commons, comprehended any 
measure for the abolition of the Court of 
Delegates? The noble and learned Lord 
was proceeding to state what the Attor- 
ney-General was reported to have said, 
when 

The Lord Chancellor rose to order, as 
it was irregular for noble Lords to com- 
ment upon observations supposed to have 
been delivered in the other House of Par- 
liament. He believed, too, that the sup- 
position was a mistake. 

Lord Brougham admitted the irregu- 
larity; but he said he had heard from 
friends who were in the House of Com- 
mons, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had spoken in the way he had sup- 
posed. Such a measure would, in itself 
certainly be a most useful measure; but 
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introduced at the present moment, it 
would be a most useless measure. The 
Court of Delegates was abolished by a bill 
which he himself had introduced in Par- 
liament, which was passed on the 14th of 
August, 1833, to take effect in 1834, and 
by which the hearing of appeals in Eccle- 
siastical Causes was transferred from the 
Court of Delegates to the Privy Council. 
This was, therefore, not only a hatching 
of eggs, but a sitting upon his chickens ; 
that was a dangerous operation, and had 
a tendency to destroy the chickens al- 
together, 

The Lord Chancellor was satisfied that 
the report alluded to by the noble and 
learned Lord was a mistake. There was 
no such clause in the Bill. The Attorney- 
General could not have said what was 
supposed. He was quite satisfied that 
the Attorney-General knew every thing 
connected with the Privy Council; and 
he presumed, that the mistake had arisen 
from the circumstance that the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did abolish several courts, and 
transferred their jurisdiction. He appre- 
hended that the persons who published 
accounts of what was said, not being quite 
aware of the law on this subject, had mis- 
apprehended the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. 

Lord Brougham: The person he had 
applied to on the subject was a learned 
Commissioner of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
who said that he had endeavoured to set 
the hon. and learned Gentleman right, 
but that he could not do so. 


Poor-Law AMENDMENT.] The Duke of 
Buckingham rose, pursuant to notice, and 
said that the Petition he had the honour to 
present to their Lordships was from the 
inhabitants of Stoke Poges, in the county 
of Buckingham, It was a petition against 
the manner in which the Poor-law Com- 
missioners proposed to act in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws with respect to 
that parish. The facts alleged in the 
petition were these:—The parish of Stoke 
Poges had during forty or fifty years a 
workhouse of its own, The management 
adopted in it for the relief and accommo- 
dation of the poor were as perfect as they 
could possibly be, and the landowners and 
land occupiers in the parish were in the 
habit of giving very high wages to the 
labourers they employed. The richer 
landowners were accustomed to pay their 
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labourers at the rate of, from 12s. to 13s. 


a week, and the land occupiers and farm- | leagues. 


ers paid them 10s. Those wages were very 
high indeed. 
the poor were well provided for—so well, 
that he doubted whether, even at this time 
of the year, more than three paupers were 
employed in repairing the roads. The 
complaints contained in the present petition | 
were of so grave a nature that he did not 
like to present it to their Lordships until 
he received more ample information re- 
specting it. 
the parish, requesting them to come and 
converse with him on the subject of those 
complaints. They complied with his re- 
quest, and he begged to mention to their 


He sent for the overseers of 
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| were considered by the poor as so many 
A workhouse was to be built 
acc ‘ordingly four miles distant, at Gerard’s 


The consequence was, that | Cross, to which the paupers were to be re- 


| seavegat When first he heard this state- 
| me nt he could not make up his mind to 
‘believe it, but he thought that the Com- 
missioners must be in some way mistaken, 
for he knew that the regulations of the 
'Commissioners were not as yet passed. 
Deputy-Commissioner was 


sent down, who explained to the very ex- 


Lordships that those overseers were highly | 


respectable persons. They stated that m 
forty or fifty years the parish contained < 
workhouse, and that from its good « cues 
ments and the willingness of the better-off 
portion of the inhabitants to aid the poor, 
the poor rates were diminishing every year. 
The poor in the parish were contented and 
the landowners and farmers were satisfied 
with the conduct of the poor. But, un- 
fortunately for the poor of this parish it 
came under the examination of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, who afterwards de- 
termined to put the parish, and its work- 
house in union with thirty other parishes. 
The parishioners stated to the Poor-law 
Commissioners, that they had a workhouse 
of their own sufficiently large for their 
wants, and sufficiently ample to enable 
them to adopt any arrangements, or mode 
of classification recommended by the 
Commissioners. They begged, therefore, 
not to have their parish concentrated ; but 
the Commissioners stated their determi- 
nation to build other workhouses in the 
parish. ‘To this the parishioners objected, 
as they did not wish to see any compulsory 
means adopted towards the paupers. They 
then presented a memorial to the Com- 
missioners, the result of which was that, 
instead of having their parish united with 
thirty others, it was to be united to nine- 
teen, and a workhouse was to be erected 
four miles distant. The petitioners thought 
it very hard that the paupers should be re- 
moved to such a distance. They com- 
plained much of the grievance of removing 
the poor out ofa parish that was well- 
managed, and transporting them as if to 
a foreign part. He used the word foreign 
for though the four miles might seem a 
short distance to their Lordships they 
VOL, XXVI, §Thirt r 
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cellent Clergymen of the parish the in- 
tentions of the Commissioners. He (the 
Duke of Buckingham) saw the overseers, 
and he examined them before 
He told them what use he intended to 
make of theirevidence. He warned them 
not to exaggerate their statements, as he 
intended to bring them forward before 
their Lordships, and if they contained an 
overstatement the fault would rest with 
the overseers. With this caution he ob- 
tained his information from them. The 


witnesses, 


| Deputy-Commissioner went down to the 


parish, and he stated to the clergyman of 
it the intentions of the Commissioners. 
The Clergyman told the el aie Commis- 
sioner that there were 12 parishes out of 
19 which had their own workhouses, which 
were well managed in every way, and pre- 
pared to meet the objects and intentions of 
the Commissioners. The answer of the 
Deputy Commissioner to the Clergyman 
was, that the C yee intended to 
take advantage of 10 or 12 parish work- 
houses for the purpose Le classification. 
At first sight, nothing appeared more sim- 
ple than this scheme of classification. But 
what sort of classification was this?) Why 
it was to send the poor man to one corner 
of the union—to send the poor woman 
to another corner of the union, and to 
send their children to athird corner of it 
—thus separating the husband from the 
wife, and the husband and wife from the 
children, and sending the children to be 
educated without any communication with 
them, and not necessarily in the principles 
of the Established Church. He would 
ask whether this was the law of England ? 
No, it could not be the law. Then he 
would ask their Lordships whether they 
would leave it in the power of any set of 
individuals to make such the law of the 
country? Regulations drawn up by such 
men, laid before the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and then sub- 





mitted to the Privy Council might become 
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the law of England. What he complained 
of was, that there was no responsible per- 
son to answer for those arrangements. He 
wished to know who was to correct him 
if his statement should turn out not to be 
misstated? He believed that the petition 
had been sent to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who naturally 
said, that he had nothing to do with it: 
1 


that it was no business of his. Until the 


reculations of the Commissioners had been | 


sent in and submitted to his Majesty in 
Council, the Secretary of State could not 
interfere in the matter. He begged to 


know who could? There was no one in! 


Parliament responsible. He had a high 
opinion of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
and vi ticul rly f his ioht ho Friend 
H particularly of his right hon. Frien¢ 
the Chief Commissioner. But the evil 
was, that the Commissioners were called 
upon to make regulations, taking the 
power of relief out of the Magistrates 


hands, and placing it ia those of overseers | 
and low farmers, who were the least in- 


clined to attend to the wants of the poor. 
The poor had been threatened with cer- 
tain arrangements by the Commissioners, 
and what they had not been threatened 
with their fears created. The poor of the 


parish from which the petition proceeded | 
were waiting in anxious expectation in the | 
hope that the Legislature would change | 
this part of the late Act. He feared, that | 


if the poor saw themselves separated from 
their wive: 


gerous to the country, particularly at the 
present time, when so many evil-disposed 
persons were going about the country and 
doing andsaying allthey could to excite the 
bad passions of the pe ople. He implored 
their Lordships not to allow this experiment 


to go on any longer, but, for God’s sake, to | 
set the people’s "ssindie at rest upon the 


subject, lest the consequences should be 
dangerous to the tranquillity ofthecountry. 

The Duke of 
Lords, I certainly agree with my noble 
Friend that it is most desirable to avoid, 
by every means in our power, exciting the 
minds of the people on questions of this 
nature, and I, therefore, wish that my noble 
Friend had attended to his own maxim 
before he presented this petition, and made 
the statements which he had just made. 
My noble Friend would have done better | 
ifhe had ascertained before he presented this 
petition, and he had the power of ascer- 


SLORDS} 


sand children they would give | 
themselves up to a fee ling of sullenness | 
and discontent that would be very dan- | 


Vellington said, my 
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taining, whether the circumstances men- 
tioned in it were founded on fact? I will 


my noble Friend, and of your Lordships, 
to one or two daeies in the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill, and by doing so I think 
| I shall be able to show your Lordships 
;and my noble Friend how the law pre- 
cisely stands. By the 4th clause of that 
Act the Poor-law Commissioners are 
obliged to record all their proceedings ; 
and, what is more, if they are called upon, 
they must furnish copies of these proceed- 
ings. I know that the petition was men- 
tioned at the office of my right hon. 
Friend, but my right hon. Friend had no 
| means of making inquiry into the case. 
He had no knowledge of the circumstances 
of it, and therefore, he could do nothing 
on the subject. But T really think that it 
would have been better both for the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Chandos) who 
presented a similar petition in another 
| place and for my noble Friend, before they 
| presented their petitions to Parliament to 
| have waited until they saw the proceed- 
| ings advised by the Commissioners, and 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| take the liberty of calling the attention of 
| 
} 
| 


until they could make themselves certain 
that there was a foundation for the charges 
brought forward against those Gentlemen. 
Besides, there is a clause in the Act which 
requires thatthe Commissioners shall make 
out a yearly Report, and submit it to the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. A year has not yet elapsed since 
the Bill came into operation, consequently 
the Commissioners could not make the 
yearly Report required of them. As I 
was coming into this House to-day a 
paper was placed in my hand upon the 
subject, whic as yet I have had no time 
to read. Ifthe noble Duke will postpone 
| the presentation of the petition until to- 
morrow, or until some other day, or the 
discussion of it, I venture to say, that in- 
formation will be obtained iit to justify 
| the Commissioners for anything they may 
have done. Ifthe Government had re- 
ceived proper notice I should have taken 
care to obtain the necessary information 
on the subject, and should have known 
how to act. 

The Duke of Buckingham had been 
wrongly charged with making an attack 
'on these Commissioners without their 
' being sufficiently informed of the matter. 
| They were fully aware of the question. 

If the noble Duke had read the petition, 
he would have seen that the petitioners 
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had addressed a letter to the Commis- 
sioners, stating the whole case. He could 
not postpone presenting the petition, but 
he was willing to postpone the discussion, 

Lord Brougham said, that undoubtedly 
it would be best to postpone the question 
till further information had been obtained ; 
but it was just one of those unfortunate 
coneeqeesees of the procee: ling adopted 
by the noble Duke, that it was sure to 
attract attention, so that they were not at 
liberty to postpon e the further ay 
ation of the petition till to-m: , but it 
must be answered now, lest ae clatemeal 
should go forth to < country uncontra- 
dicted. He was therefore oblized, without 
the accuracy and fulness of det | 


——— 


vil whie } 
al vei ii 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
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desiderated on so important, and he must | 


be permitted to say, so delicate a question | 
) | 
with regard to the feelings of the Com- | 


missioners, to go into the matter now 
He did not complain of the noble Duke 
presenting this petition, but he must be 
permitted to say, that he lamented, la- 
mented without blaming, the occurrence, as 
having a tendency to alienate the public 
mind from that confidence which ought to 
be bestowed on the Commissioners, who 
he would venture to say, deserved it most 
fully, not only from their character but 
from their conduct, and to which they were 
most especially entitled from their conduct 
in their present office. ‘These statements 
had a tendency to alienate the public 
mind from these Commissioners—to sow 
suspicions as to their actions—suspicions 
which had no foundation whatever, and 
which were absolute chimeras. The noble 


Duke presented this petition, as he was | 


perhaps bound to do, having had it laid 
before him; but the noble Duke would be 
the first to be satisfied with the answer 
given to it, and so far it was gr itifying to 
reflect that the presenting of ‘the petition 
afforded an opportunity of at once con- 
tradicting the mis-statements it  con- 
tained, mis-statements which had been 
pretty widely circulated. Nothing could 
be more candid than the manner in 
which the noble Duke had brought for- 
ward this petition; and considering the 
belief he gave to the statement he had 
been instructed to make, there could be 
no wonder at the terms in which he had 
expressed himself. There was one thing 
in which it was impossible to agree with 
the noble Duke, namely, that things had 
been threatened which had not been done, 


' 
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for he shonld show that it was not so; 
but there was one thing in which he fully 
agreed with the noble Duke, that things 
were apprehended which were not even 
threatened, and he should show their 
Lordships that things were apy prehended 
whic h had never entered into the minds of 
the Chief Commissioners, or of Sub- 
Cor nmissionet, which they had never even 
dreamed of, and which had never been 


any 


imacined ye by these - etitioners them- 
selves. Tle should proceed to state what 
It was peewee necessary should be 


stated in order to show the elaring, the 
almost inexplicable mistakes into which 
the petitioners had fallen. He entirely 
agreed —_ the observation, that when in- 
dividuals were in of mind 
they were more especially apt to apprehend 
the infliction of evils which had no exist- 
ence but in theirown imaginations. That 
uch was the case in the present instance 
he should speedily demonstrate to their 
Lordships. From the statements in the 
petition their Lordships might suppose 
that the union of the district of which 
Stoke Poges formed a principal part, had 
been volunteered by the Commissioners, 
and, that, notwithstanding ¢ the most urgent 
objections, and notwithstanding the nu- 
merous memorials which were presented 
against it, they obstinately, inconsiderately, 
and even without the formality of an in- 
quiry, proceeded to carry it into effect. 
Now the real fact stood thus:—-To the 
subject of the union the attention of the 
Commissioners was called by a memorial 
a sips to them, by nbemaa an d from 
what quarts By a number of parishes 
in the sir : of which this Stol ke Poges 

formed a principal part. By what persons 
was this petition signed? By the land- 
, the assistant Commis ssioners, the 
aclelneit, or by the - parish officers ? 
No; but by the paspens themselves, who 
in the document, complained of the bad 
management of the poor in those parishes, 
set forth the particulars of that bad 
management in full detail, and in conclus 
strong ly urged the attention of 
the Commissioners to the propric ty of 
forming a union of the parishes in ques- 
tion. With this memorial the Com- 
missioners did not rest satisfied, but they 
immediately made inquiries, entered into 
an extensive correspondence, and adopted 
every possible means for ascertaining 
whether the state of those parishes was 
such as to render a union desirable. This 
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correspondence confirmed, instead of re- 
butting the statement of those paupers. 
Sull the Commissioners were not satisfied. 
They acted as in common discretion they 
were bound todo. They sent an Assist- 
ant-Commissioner to the spot, that he 
might examine with his own eyes, and hear 
with his own ears, all that could be seen 
or heard upon the spot. The Assistant- 
Commissioner visited the several parishes, 
and after due inquiry and _ personal obser- 
vation found ample information of the 
statements in the memorial. Yet, he 
was not satisfied. He went to Salt-hill 
which he considered as a central position, 
and by public announcement convened a 
public meeting of all persons who in- 
habited the district. There was no exclu- 
sion. Overseers, Magistrates, and paupers, 
if they chose, might have attended. The 
meeting was a very numerous one, and 
the Assistant- Commissioner then explained 
the state of the case, detailed the powers 
of the Act, dilated on the Representations 
which had been made to the Commissioners 
set forth the state and management of the 
poor in the several parishes, and finally 
stated the disposition which existed on the 
part of the Commissioners to accede to 
the prayer of the memorial. He presented 
the meeting with no formal plan, but 
merely stated the disposition of the Com- 
missioners to form a union of the parishes. 
Without one dissentient voice the whole 
meeting warmly approved of the proposi- 
tion. [The Duke of Buckingham: How 
was the meeting attended?] He was told 
that the meeting was very numerously at- 
tended, and the information which he had 
received was certainly more accurate than 
that of the petitioners. :Their Lordships 
recollected, that the first objection was, 
that the union had been volunteered by 
the Commissioners, and that it had been 
precipitately and inconsiderately efiected. 
Now it appeared that the very contrary 
was the case, and that men in no situa- 
tion could have proceeded with greater 
caution, or fenced themselves round with 
more securities, in order to prevent any 
impolitic and improvident arrangement. 
It was next affirmed that the Commis- 
sioners gave no consideration to objections, 
that they hastily overruled all that were 
made, and altogether acted as if they 
were obstinately determined to be guided 
only by their own judgments. He had a 
paper in his hand—which he would read 
if he could, [there was a want of light in 
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the House] but which was at the disposal 
of the optics of any noble Lord—showing 
that to every objection the utmost con- 
sideration was given, that each was suc- 
cessively gone over, and that the reasons 
for not entertaining those objections were 
stated. By the same paper he found that 
the last objection made to the Commis- 
sioners was not overruled. Being anxious 
to meet so far as was consistent with their 
duty the wishes of the parties who made 
the representation, those Gentlemen sent 
for the Assistant-Commissioner, and after 
an attentive consideration of the subject 
they found themselves enabled to comply 
with the request, not to build a workhouse 
at Stoke Poges. This they acceded to, 
because they found the purposes of the 
union could be effected without resorting 
to such a measure. Now he begged their 
Lordships to observe, that one of the 
principal objections related to the build- 
ing of a workhouse on Stoke Poges Com- 
mon, and that the commissioners yielded 
to the representations made to them. It 
was unnecessary to go into detail; but if 
it were necessary he doubted not that he 
could go over the whole objections, and 
prove to their Lordships’ satisfaction that 
they were not overruled without good 
reason. He would now refer to the state- 
ment of the petitioners, that their parish 
was excellently managed, that by the 
blessing of God (a phrase which he did 
not disapprove) they had not been visited 
with those evils which in other parishes 
had been so grievous, that there was no 
agricultural distress, that the farmers were 
contented with their men, and the 
labourers with their employers; that 
within the two last years there had been a 
decrease in the rates, that the workhouse 
was excellently, admirably managed, that 
it could not be better conducted, that 
Stoke Poges was as well off in respect to 
their poor as most parishes, and that there 
was no need of the Commissioners’ in- 
terposition. Now, from the facts which 
were in his possession he should be able 
to show two things: first, that the parish 
was not so welloff as the petitioners stated ; 
and secondly, that they had no reasons 
for supposing that they were in so happy 
a condition, They did not know how 
much better the affairs of other parishes 
were administered, they had not an op- 
portunity of comparing their own expen- 
diture with that in other places. Their 
contentment would doubtless be some- 
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what disturbed when they heard the 
statement he was about to make to their 
Lordships. 
cultural distress in that respectable part 
of Buckinghamshire, he had no doubt 
that their Lordships would have had a 
very different account had the petitioners 
been addressing them on the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax. He had no doubt that in that 
case the inhabitants of Stoke Poges would 
have raised their voice and piped very 
loudly, though in a different tune, of the 
overwhelming distress of the farmers, of 
the great abundance of labour, and of the 
non-employment of hands. All those 
fairy prospects which shone forth in 
the petition before the House would 
have been obscured by a cloud of no 
inconsiderable density, if that unfor- 
tunate monosyllable ‘ malt” of which 
they hade lately heard so much, had had 
a place in the petition. He would sup- 
pose the state of things to be as they 
said; but stillhe should not withhold from 
their Lordships the fact, that the scale sys- 
tem prevailed in Stoke Poges, and that 
too with the highest degree of exacerba- 
tion. Yes, in Stoke Poges was to be 
found that very worst of all the worst 
consequences of the mal-administration 
of the Poor-laws. 


system: they put it forward as if it were a 
model of such economy. Now, it so hap- 
pened that this workhouse had been ex- 
amined before this controversy arose, and 
the report was, not that it was the best in 
England, but, that it was exceedingly bad. 
He would not say that it was the very 
worst, but it was wholly destitute of the 
main and essential particulars of work- 
house economy. ‘The petitioners boasted 
of the manner in which the children were 
taught. There were very few—there were 
only three—bastard children, and on ex- 
amination it appeared that they usually 
idled away their time, and that their 
personal condition was not that of absolute 
cleanliness. With regard to their in- 


tellectual acquirements it turned out that | 


they were ignorant of the letter which 


followed A. Now, he did not say that this | 
was no better than not knowing even the | 


letter A, but it wasa very sorry foundation 


for the petitioners to rest their boast of | 


the children being taught reading and 
writing. No doubt they might be taught; 
but if they were not made to learn 


{Marcu 17} 


As to the total want of agri- 


In no parish could it 
be found worse than in this. The petitioners | 
expatiated on their admirable workhouse 
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‘he really thought the residence of aschool- 
master in that district was not of much 
advantage. ‘‘ Then,” said the petitioners, 
“we have greatly lowered our rates.” That 
might be true, and the parish still be ina 
much worse condition than many others. 
These matters were to be judged of by 
comparison. He had in his hand a re- 
turn of the whole of the seventeen parishes 
comprehended in the union, and in this 
return he found that the expense of pau- 
pers per head in one parish was 3s., in 
another 3s. 3d., in a third 3s. 4d., in a 
fourth 2s. 8d., and ina fifth, as low as 
2s. 6d. This last parish, and he named 
it to its honour, was Dawney, in which the 
workhouse was well managed, and which 
did not complain of the union, or join in 
the petition before the House. He now 
came to Stoke Poges, and the expense 
per head there was 4s. 1}d.—4s. 1}d.! 
They might be well off, but surely that 
was a large sum to pay per head. There 
were not three parishes inwhich the amount 
was higher. At Eton the amount was 4s. 
10d. There, he hoped, the children had got 
somewhat beyond their first letters. In 
another parish the amount was 4s. 4d.; and 
then came Stoke Poges, which alone boasted 
of its excellent management, which alone 
objected to the union, and which unques- 
tionably was the worst managed of all the 
parishes in the union. If the expenditure 
per head, together with the population of 
1831, was compared with the expenditure 
and population in 1834, it would be found 
that in 1831 the average was no less 
than lls. 9d., and now it was within a 
fraction of 15s. Why, that enormous in- 
crease of the rates was one of the great 
evils which pressed upon the country, 
which threatened to swallow up all pro- 
perty, which made their Lordships pass 
the Bill for amending the Poor Laws. If, 
indeed, the rates had been lowered, as 
alleged by the petitioners, it was not owing 
to the good management of the poor, but 
to some accidental circumstance con- 
nected with the population of the parish. 
The calculation on which they went was 
a very common one—it was the proportion 
of the rates to the population—the shil- 
lings in the rate being divided by the 
amount of the population. Of the popu- 
lation of a place this calculation was not 
a good test, neither was it of the good 
management of the poor, certainly not of 
the real increase or decrease of the rates, 
‘though it might be a loose criterion of the 
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financial capabilities of a parish. By such 
a calculation the next best to Stoke Poges 
in respect to a diminution of rates was 
Eton, which was remarkable for its bad 
management, and which paid 4s. 10d. per 
head, being double the amount of that 
paid where the expenditure was the lowest. 
He would next call the attention of their 
Lordships to the advantages which they 
might expect to flow from the formation 
of aunion. There were fourteen or fif- 
teen workhouses in the union, each with 
its own set of officers—in some parishes 
too few, in others more than suflicient.— 
The union would require but one set of 
ofhicers for the different parishes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving, and giving 
to each parish the inestimable benefit of 
effective and co-operating ofticers. After 
all, it might be said that it was impossible 
to form the union without making Sioke 
Poges, in consequence of its peculiar posi- 
tion, one of the incorporated parislies.— 
There was one important paitof the noble 
Duke’s statement—to which he would not 
have adverted before taking the precau- 
tion of making some inquiries. ‘The noble 
Duke had been on this point most egre- 
giously misinformed, and he should be ac- 
cessary to deceiving their Lordships if he 
omitted to state the real facts, He was 
enabled to give the most positive, distinct, 
and peremptory contradiction that words 
could express to the whole and to every 
part of the statement as to the alleged 
separation of children from parents, aud 
husbands from wives. Never was an in- 
tention of the kind entertained. There 
never was a dream of such a proceeding. 
No man talked of separating the husband 
from the wife, or the child from the parent. 


It certainly was true, that one or two of 


the workhouses were to be converted into 
hospitals, and that to these the sick only 
were to be sent. Noone could approve 
of herding the sick with the healthy, 
though under the old system such was 
the case. The three bastard children to 
whom he had before alluded, actuaily 
lived with nineteen diseased individuals in 
that receptacle which had been put for- 
ward as the beau ideul of a workhouse, 
That an infirmary should be in one place, 
and a workhouse in another, was a very 


natural opinion of the Commissioners ; but 
there was not the slightest ground for 
charging them with an intention to take 
children from their parents, much less 
To conyey 


husbands from their wives, 
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wives to one part ofa parish, and husbands 
to another part, never entered their imagi- 
nation in their waking moments, and he 
doubted, whether it entered it in their 
sleeping hours. Jt was said, that this in- 
tention was announced by the Assistant- 
Commissioner, and the name of an hon. 
and rev. Gentleman had been introduced 
as having given currency to the state- 
ment. {The Duke of Buckingham—lI was 
told by the overseer.] He was quite 
aware of that. The overseer, however, got 
his information from the Clergyman and 
not from the Assistant -Commissioner, 
That was what the noble Duke stated, 
aud that accounted for the way in which 
such stories became current. One per- 
son might say—“1 should not be sur- 
prised if these hardhearted Commissioners 
separated wives from their husbands.” 
Another would say— I have no doubt of 
it,” and thus the story in the conrse of its 
transit gathered weight, till at last its bulk 
aud weight were so increased as to be very 
formidable to the parties it affected. He 
was assured, that if proper inquiry was 
made, the Assistant-Commissioner would 
be found not to have originated this report, 
or in any way to have led to its propaga- 
tion. ‘The Commissioners were not per- 
sons of the stamp which the entertaining 
such an intention might lead their Lord- 
ships to suppose. It was true they had 
the power of removing children from the 
workhouse, and so had the overseers un- 
der the late system, when the children ar- 
rived at a certain age; but he again de- 
clared, that there was not the slightest 
ground for the misrepresentation which had 
been made, causing great indignation and 
apprehension in the people, as well as 
ereat evil to the Commissioners, and 
great inconvenience, impediment, and 
obstruction of those gentlemen in the 
performance of their dithicult duties. 
if their Lordships gave encouragement to 
the clamour which was raised against them 
by prejudiced and ignorant persons, an 
end must be put to the further proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners; for it would 
be altogether impossible for them to do 
their duties. Whenever a parish wished to 
be excepted, as in the present instance, 
from a just and necessary disposition, a 
similar clamour would infallibly be raised 
till the Commissioners were overruled, and 
their labours suspended. His noble Friend 
had complained, that the same justice 
which was dealt out to Egham was withheld 
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from Stoke Poges; but did not his noble 
Friend, who, for acuteness of argument, 
was second to none, did he not perceive 
that the decision of the Commissioners 
rested on this; whether or not Stoke 
Poges stood in the same situation as 
Egham. He supposed the noble Duke 
took Egham as a mere example, for of 
that place the Commissioners had never 
heard one word, except, perhaps, when 
they were going to Windsor. [The Duke | 
of Buckingham—-Fgham mentioned | 
to me.} The Commissioners, then, had | 
never heard the name of Egham. But to | 
go on with his observation. did not the | 
noble Duke perceive that Egham, or any 
other place, might make out an excel- 
lent case, nage it = be in- 
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justice and the absurdest folly to refuse, ! mistake in the administration of the Poor- 
while, on the —- lend. he case of Stoke! law Act, and was advised to read sor \ct, 
Poges might be such as to render it; he gave an unconditional and peremptory 
equally absurd and unjust to grant the) refusal. “ No,” said this worthy i dividual 
application, He had thought it his duty | (and he would not trouble their Lordships 
to refute the charges which had been made | with the little expletives he used), ‘* No, ] 
against the Commissi — and to justify; have never read this Act, nor will [ ever 
them in the opinion oj ive r Lordshipsand read the Act.” Now, if persons would 
the other branch of the Legislature. While! not read the Act, and if they made vows 
on the subject he might st: fe one or two, and internal covenants not to read it, was 
instances to show that the Commissioners | it unlikely that they should fall into errors, 
were not abusing their authority, and and should commit mistakes in fact as 
that they were wisely carrying on the; well as in law? He would now show 
objects of the Poor-laws’ Amendment’ their Lordships that the proceedings of 
Act. In so doing, he should only do} the Commissioners had not been unat- 
justice to the Commissioners, who had | tended by excellent effects. Without re- 
been grossly attacked. In all the general | sorting to the formation of unions, they had 
regulations which were promulgated by done all they could by suggestions, by 
them, they had endeavoured to urge’ representations, and by holding out the 


parishes to improve themselves, to do what 
they could with the law as it now existed, 
and to postpone to the last moment any 
extensive alteration. He thought they 
acted in that soundly and discreetly. He 
was one of those who, when the Poor-law 
Bill was under consideration, expressed an 
apprehension lest the Commissionersshould 
go on too fast, and, at the same time, 
stated his opinion, that they ought not to 
do so. 
ships, the Commissioners had not been 


inattentive, and in adopting it, they acted | 
determination, 


as wise and honest men. They would, 
doubtless have taken the same course had 
there been no such suggestion; for they 
were able, experienced, and intelligent | 
men. But although they had not altered 
the law, it did not follow that they had | 
done nothing. They had effected unions 
to the number of filty, and the parishes, , 
comprehended in those unions, amounted to} 
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To that suggestion of their Lord- , 
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1,000. To the whole of these parishes 
the consequences had been most advan- 
tareous—the change had led to a more 
economical as well as a more judicious 
administration of the law. To the forma- 
tion of the unions there had been no ob- 
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jection—to the proceedings of the Come 


missioners there had been no objection— 
and by paupers, as weil as pa had 
they, in every well re- 
ceived, Some persons were, however, p 
the ( and 
in a certain parish which be would not 
Was not from 
the county of Bucks, but was even affected 
by the union of these parishes, a certain 
person had such an objection to the Board, 
he h id made 


- 
shes, 


almost been 


case, 
re- 
avainst ommissioners, 


name, and which very fai 


that when he was told 


prospect of unions where parishes did not 
want them. A course to which he had no 
objection, they did for the pur- 
posi obtaining a ood voluntary ad- 
ministration of the existing reculations. 
Admirably had they succeeded, and in no 


This 
of 


place more so than in this great metro- 
polis. In one parish, the saving eftected 
by the change amounted to 11,0002. a 
year; and in eighteen parishes a saving of 


40,000/, had been effect d wit 
This they had ettected by the new 
of ment, by t their steadiness and 
and by their known resolu- 

and a to the most ex- 
pedient plans. In Lancashire and part of 
Buckin: chamshire, theadvantagesof a Cen- 
tral Administration had been fully 


thin one year. 
system 
manage 


there 


me to a lopt 


demon- 
strated. Ithad been shown with what f: eility 
a body of men, acting with one common 
agreement and concert, could transfer the 


surplus population of one district to the 
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thinly populated parts of another—could 
relieve the over-populous districts in the 
country to the advantage of Manchester 
and other manufacturing places where 
labour was eagerly demanded. So effectu- 
ally did they keep up the communication, 
that a great number of meritorious indi- 
viduals, especially women and children, 
whose condition in Bucks was by no 
means enviable, had been transplanted to 
Manchester, where their former miserable 
pittances had been exchanged for the most 
comfortable wages. He had seen several 
letters written by individuals whose change 
of situation had been attended with such 
advantages, and in one of them was the 
following forcible expression :—‘* We are 
now so well off, that all the horses in 
Bucks could not draw us back again.” 
He would give another instance of the 
advantages of the new system-—he did 
not say it was much—but still it was 
worthy of attention, In several parishes 
banns of marriage between individuals in 
the lowest classes had been read a first 
time, but as soon asa union of parishes, 
and the introduction of a more judicious 
management of the poor was proclaimed, 
the second and third reading of the 
banns were suspended. ‘“ When we 
put up those banns,” said they, ‘we 
anticipated that our marriage would en- 
title us to parochial relief. But as we 
know you withhold the Supplies, what use 
in our bringing forward the Budget— 
what use in our laying down our Esti- 
mates.” There was another fact he would 
mention. In consequence of the better 
management of the poor the consumption 
of spirits in some neighbourhoods had 
been considerably reduced. In one neigh- 
bourhood with which he was acquainted, 
the gin-shop had been closed. This had 
been almost wholly supported by the 
paupers, and the proprietor of another 
had declared, that this Act had been the 
means of taking out of his pocket 40/. or 
501. a-week. This was a statement made 
to him by persons on whose accuracy he 
could rely, and which he the more readily 
credited trom his knowledge of the quarter 
to which it referred. He had received 
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other statements to a similar effect, but | 
he should not trouble their Lordships 


with them. These were only beginnings. 
At present they were only in the green 
wood. From these instances he did not 
mean to hold out to them the entire success 
of the future operation of the new system ; 
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but he merely called their attention to 
what had hitherto been its effect, in order 
that they might patiently await the further 
trial. He had however omitted to state, 
that the application for certificates to form 
Friendly Societies, had been doubled 
within the last six months. From all 
that he had stated, he thought their Lord- 
ships would be of opinion, that the Act 
was about to be carried into a good and 
wholesome operation. It would be quite 
absurd at the present time to search for 
the “effects, and to lay by the instrument 
before the operation had actually taken 
place. It would be just as unreasonable 
as the conduct of a celebrated German 
Prince somewhat too eager to ascertain 
the effects of his Reforms, of whom it was 
said, that he was like a child who planted 
a tree, but, impatient for its growth, was 
constantly digging it up to discover the 
progress which it had made. Were there 
Lordships to interfere injudiciously with 
the Commissioners, they would act like 
the child ; prevent the natural influx of the 
moisture, and either stunt the tree in 
its growth or altogether destroy it. If 
groundless complaints were cherished by 
their Lordships against this measure before 
that time which was absolutely necessary 
for its trial had elapsed, the result would 
be the conversion of that House into a 
Court of Appeal for all those parishes 
which might fancy they were aggrieved 
by the proceedings of the Commissioners. 
He did not complain of the parish of Stoke 
Poges making the statement they had to 
their Lordships; but he called upon that 
House to act with candour to the pe- 
titioners, and common fairness to the 
Commissioners. Were their Lordships to 
give ear to the petitioners, and call upon 
the Commissioners to reply to their state- 
ments, he was confident that their explan- 
ation would not only be triumphant to 
themselves, but satisfactory to their Lord- 
ships. He knew from his own investiga- 
tion, and scrutiny of their proceedings, 
that such would be the case; and on that 
account, he was the more anxious that 
their Lordships should at present refrain 
from any interference. On that account, 
too, he had at once stated the case, rather 
than that there should be any delay, for 
the purpose of communicating with the 
Board. If their Lordships once set the 
example of making their House the Court 
of Appeal for such matters, the conse- 
quence would be that every place having 
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any sinister motive, or labouring under 
some inexplicable delusion, would come 
there, and not only take up their Lord- 
ships’ time, though at present they were 
not overburthened with Parliamentary 
business, but would interfere with that of 
the Commissioners, needlessly put them 
on their defence, and in a very short time 
render their Commission a perfect nullity. 
Their Lordships had no conception of the 
bulk of the correspondence through which 
they had to wade—of the hundreds, the 
tens of thousands, of letters, which the 
Commissioners daily received. ‘Their 
Lordships could have no conception 
of the numerous letters and documents 
which they had inspected in order to 
frrnish him with those facts which he 
had briefly related to their Lordships. 
Their Jabour was not to be estimated by 
the scantiness of the statement, but the 
necessity they were under of satisfying 
themselves, that such and such occurrences 
had or had not taken place, and of proving 
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the absolute negative of many probable | 


suppositions. He again repeated, that if 


they gave any ill-advised encouragement | 
to petitioners, the Act they passed last | 
Session would be virtually nullified, and , 
he earnestly hoped, that it would only be | 


on some great and extraordinary occasion 
that they would deviate from a principle 
which ought to govern the proceedings of 


that House—a principle dictated alike by | 


justice and prudence. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1835. 


MINUTES.] New Writ ordered. A New Writ was ordered on 
the Motion of Mr. VERNON, for Nottinghamshire (North) 
in the room of Lord Viscount LumMigy, now Earl of 
SCARBOROUGH, 

Bills. Read a second time :—Witnesses’ Indemnity.—Read 
a third time :—Exchequer Bills; Transfer of Aids. 

Petitions presented. By Lord CHARLES RUSSELL and Mr. 
DunpAs, from the Licensed Victuallers of York and 
Tavistock, for the Repeal of the Additional Duty on 
Spirit Licences, 
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various, but ineffectual attempts, had at 
different times been made; and, if it were 
once set at rest on proper and satisfactory 
principles, that would tend to promote 
harmony, peace, and contentment among 
those who adhered to the principles of the 
Established Church of England them- 
selves, as well as to those who conscien- 
tiously dissented from the principles of that 
Church. The object of the Motion which 
he should submit to the House was, to 
provide relief in regard to the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony of marriage to those 
Dissenters from the Church of England, 
who objected to having the ceremony of 
marriage performed as at present required 
according to the rites and ordinances of 
the Established Church. It was no doubt 
known to all who heard him, that in 
the year 1754, an Act had passed, 26 
George 2nd, commonly known by the 
name of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, which 
made a great alteration in the law of this 
country in respect to marriage. By that 
Act, it was provided, that no marriage 
ceremony should be performed by any 
clergyman, excepting by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and according to 
the rites and ordinances of the Established 
Church. The only exception made was 
in fayour of Jews and Quakers, who were 
allowed to contract marriage according to 
their own forms and ceremonies. The 
Dissenting body objected to the provisions 
of that Act. They alleged that there was 
no relation in life which tended more to 
the happiness of individuals, and the 
general good of society, than that of mar- 
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‘riage; and they objected to a law which 
'rendered that relation invalid, unless it 


Dissenters’ Marriaces.| The Chan-. 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that the | 


Motion with which he should on this occa- 


sion conclude, would have for its object to | 


effect the settlement of a great and im- 
portant question, which was of great con- 
Sequence to the public, and which inter- 
ested a large portion of the community. 
It was a question which had been for a 
long time unsettled, and to settle which 


| 





were contracted according to rites, and in 
conformity to ceremonies, in which they 
could not conscientiously concur; and 
they, therefore, required of the Legislature 
the enactment of such a law, as would 
enable them to contract the ceremony of 
marriage, without being compelled to go 
through those forms and ceremonies, from 
which they conscientiously dissented. That 
was the objection brought by the Dissent- 
ers to the law as it now stood. Now, he 
would say, that if the scruples of the Dis- 
senters were really sincere, that no one 
could deny, not only the justice, but the 
policy, of affording them the relief which 
they required. The Church of England 
could have no object in calling upon those 
who conscientiously dissented from its 
tenets and principles in all other matters, 
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to contract the ceremony of marriage ac- 
cording to the rites of that Church. 
Neither had society any interest in re- 
quiring that such a ceremony should be 
performed. It was not sufficient to say, 
that the ceremony of marriage, as con- 
tracted according to the rites of the 
Church of England, was a mere form of 
words, and that the persons so contracting 
marriage were not called upon to sub- 
scribe to any of the doctrines or principles 
of that Church. The persons contracting 
marriage received, according to the rites 
of the Established Church, a solemn be- 
nediction from the mouth of the clergy- 
man, expressly and avowedly for the pur- 
pose of giving a religious sanction to the 
ceremony; and if the contracting party 
could not conscientiously comply with the 
ceremony, or concur in that benediction, 
it ceased to be that solemn and religious 
ceremony which was intended. Under 
those circumstances, it became necessary 
to consider what mode of relief could be 
afforded to Dissenters ; and it occurred to 
him, that of all the plans proposed, there 
were only three which were at all feasible, 
or by which the object the Dissenters had 
in view, could possibly be accomplished. 
In the first place, it had been suggested 
as a remedy, that it might be possible to 
alter the ceremony of the Church of Eng- 
land, But the alteration in that ceremony 
would, in his opinion, be a violation done 
to the consciences of those who, adhering 
to the doctrines of the Church, entirely 
approved of that ceremony. ‘There was 
nothing in that ceremony, to which they 
felt the slightest objection ; on the con- 
trary, the benediction, and all the pro- 
ceedings contained the essential and vital 
principles of their faith. ‘The members 
of the Church of England, therefore, had 
a fair right to object to the alteration of a 
ceremony with which they were perfectly 
satisfied, and which was entirely conform- 
able to their feelings and doctrines, pro- 
vided that any other mode of satisfying the 
conscientious scruples of those who dis- 
sented from the Church, could be dis- 
covered. Besides, the only object that 
could be gained by such an alteration, 
would be, provided a concomitant enact- 
ment were passed for the purpose, that no 
marriages should take place, unless they 
were solemnized according to the altered 
form. Because, if the form of the Church 
of England were altered in the first in- 
stance, and parties were afterwards left to 
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perform what rite they pleased, for the 
purpose of giving a sanction to the act of 
marriage, it was quite clear that nothing 
would have been gained; and, on the 
other hand, if it were made compulsory on 
all parties to celebrate the ceremony of 
marriage according to the altered form, he 
believed it would be quite impossible to 
establish any rite, to be performed in the 
Church of England, by a minister of that 
Church, which would be satisfactory, 
without exception, to the whole Dissenting 
body. In fact, there were, he believed, 
some parties who objected to any religious 
ceremony at all. Others there were who 
did not object to the religious rite, but 
who objected to the principle of being 
compelled to solemnize the act of marriage 
in the Church of England, or through the 
aid of a minister belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church. The result, therefore, of 
any attempt to alter the marriage cere- 
mony of the Church of England, would 
probably be, that the Legislature would do 
violence to the consciences of the members 
of that Church, and at the same time give 
no satisfaction to the Dissenters, but the 
reverse, if the House were to compel 
them by law to celebrate their marriages 
according to a certain ceremony, let that 
ceremony be as different as it might from 
the existing one. In his opinion, there- 
fore, it was not expedient to attempt any 
alteration of the religious rite of the 
Church of England, with the view of 
giving satisfaction to the Dissenters, espe- 
cially without knowing whether such an 
alteration would meet with the general 
concurrence of the members of the Church. 
But even if the concurrence of the ad- 
herents of the Church were obtained, he 
did not know whether it would be proper 
to adopt the plan, for he could not hope 
to make such a change in the present ce- 
remony, as would give satisfaction both to 
all classes of Dissenters, and to the 
members of the Established Church. He, 
therefore, dismissed from his mind all 
hope of settling the question by the adop- 
tion of that plan—namely, by an altera- 
tion in the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘The second mode by which it 
might be possible to give relief to the 
Dissenters, and a mode which had been 
hitherto almost always tried was, to make 
some provision by which Dissenters should 
be able to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage within Dissenting chapels, and 
yarious Bills had been submitted to the 
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consideration of Parliament, since the 
year 1824, some of which had passed the 
House of Commons, founded on the prin- 
ciple of giving permission to Dissenters to 
celebrate the marriage ceremony within 
their own places of worship. In 1824, a 
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measure was introduced for that purpose, 
but it provided relief solely for the case of | 
the Unitarians. In 1825, another Bill | 
was brought in for the same object ; and | 
in 1827, a measure was introduced founded | 
on a different principle. At length, in | 
1834, the noble Lord opposite proposed his | 
Bill, and that was the last measure on this } 
subject which had been submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament. ‘The noble 
Lord’s Bill was founded on the principle 
of attempting to give perfect satisfaction 
to the Dissenter, by permitting him, under 
certain regulations, to celebrate the cere- | 
mony of marriage in his own Dissenting | 
chapel. He would proceed to describe | 
the provisions of that Bill. In devising | 
any plan for the relief of Dissenters, m 

respect to the celebration of marriages, it | 
was necessary to cousider three | 
each of which was of essential importance. 
The first was, the notice which should be | 
given (either in the way of license, or of 
bans, or by some other mode), by the 
instrumentality of which the commission 
of fraud, and the celebration of clandes- | 
tine marriages, might be prevented. ‘The , 
second point was the nature of the con- 

tract or ceremony which should be per- 

formed. The third point was the mode 

of registration. The noble Lord’s Bill 

provided for these three separate and im- 

portant objects in the following manner. 

—The noble Lord proposed that the bans 

for the marriage of a Disseuter, should be 

published in a Church, by a minister of 
the Established Church, in the same 

manner as bans were at present published ; 

that a declaration of the fact of the pub- 

lication of the bans, should afterwards be | 
given by the minister of the Church, and 
that the Dissenter should then be allowed 
to celebrate the ceremony of marriage in a 
Dissenting chapel, duly licensed for that 
purpose. The noble Lord’s Bill also 
enacted that a license should be issued for 
the solemnization of marriage in any Dis- 
senting chapel, provided that an applica- 
tion for such license should be made by 
twenty householders ; and the Quarter 
Sessions had no power to withhold the) 
license, if so applied for. ‘The bans of | 
marriage haying been previously published | 
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by a minister of the Church of England, 
the Dissenter was at liberty to have his 
marriage solemnized in one of the licensed 
chapels. With respect to registration, 
the noble Lord’s Bill provided, that the 
minister, teacher, or preacher, who offi- 
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| ciated in the licensed chapel, should keep 


the registry of the marriages; that the 
book should be provided at the expense of 
those who frequented the chapel for the 
purpose of worship; and that, after a 
certain period, the registry should be 
transmitted to the register of the diocese, 
to be kept by him. Such were the pro- 
visions of the Bill brought in by the noble 
Lord, unquestionably with the best inten- 
tions, and for the purpose of giving satis- 
facti ) the Dissenters; but it was open, 


haction te 
in his(Sir Robert Pecl’s) opinion, to objec- 


ions ; and, first of all, to this very powerful 
objection—that it gave no satisfaction 
whatever to those it was intended to relieve, 
‘The grounds on which the Dissenters were 


displeased with that Bill were stated in va- 
uted to the House; and 
he would refer toone of those petitions, in 


rious petit 1ONnS prest 


‘which their objections were very briefly 


but emphatically The petition 
to which he alluded was presented in the 
course of the last Session, and it contained 


expressed. 
i 


'a solemn and decided protest on the part 


of the Protestant Dissenters, against the 
sill of the noble Lord, which they op- 
posed on the following grounds;—1I, be- 
cause they objected to the celebration of 
marriages in places;of worship exclusively ; 
2, because they objected to the publica- 
tion ef bans in parish churches, and to the 
granting of licenses by surrogates; and 3, 
because they felt, that the affixing the 
license granted for the solemnization of 
marriages In some conspicuous part of 
their places of worship would give rise to 
feelings, which it would be better to avoid 
exciting. It would be seen, therefore, that 
very material objections were entertained 
by the Dissenters to the measure proposed 
by the noble Lord. In his opinion, the third 
objection was one of minor importance; 
but still it must be remembered that it was 


y 
3) 
i 


' put forward by the Dissenters themselves, 


Besides these objecti there were others 
which he thought might be urged to the 
noble Lord’s Bill on general grounds. The 
noble Lord proposed to permit the mar- 
riage ceremony to be solemnized in any 
place licensed for that purpose on the ap- 
plication of twenty resident householders. 
Now, he was sure, that, however, they 


ons, 
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might differ on matters of religion, they! have been no authority to prevent the 


would all be of one opinion, as to the ex- 
treme importance to society of taking 
effectual precautions against fraud, and 
the celebration of clandestine marriages. 
In his opinion the Dissenters were equally 
interested with the rest of the community | 
in the adoption of these precautions, for | 
the sake of the peace of their own families, | 
as well as for the general interests of so- | 
ciety. And he thought that, as such pre-_ 
cautions were in a great measure effectual 
in the case of members of the establish- 
ment, he was not going too far in saying, 
that the members of the Dissenting bodies 
must be peculiarly anxious to have similar 
precautions adopted in respect to them- 
selves. Unless effectual precautions were 
taken in their case, the Dissenters, and 
particularly the female members of their 
families, would be subject to be practised 
upon by imposition and unfair artifice. It 
was quite clear, that society in general was 
interested in taking effectual precautions 
against the commission of frauds in this 
matter. In making new regulations, it 
was necessary not only to take into consi- 
deration the regulations already existing, 
but also the means which might be afford- 
ed, in consequence of the alteration of 
the law for the commission of fraud. It 
was well known, that the law placed no 
impediment in the way of the registration 
of Dissenting chapels; the law imposed 
no test by which the character of Dissent- 
ing chapels could be known. Any parties 
wishing to register a place for the purpose 
of religious worship had only to apply in 
proper form, and on the payment of half- 
a-crown the registration was effected as a 
matter -of course, and the place then be- 
came entitled to the protection of the law 
as a place of religious worship. It was 
not necessary that the place registered | 
should be a separate building; and he 
apprehended, that if application were 
made for the licensing of a room for | 
the purpose of religious worship, the 
license must immediately follow on the 
payment of 2s. 6d. If the noble Lord’s 
Bill, then, had passed into a law, how 
easy would it have been for parties, on 
their application, though it might not be 
a bond fide application, to get a room 
licensed for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship in the first instance; and afterwards, 
if twenty persons had made application, 
that that room should be licensed for the 
solemnization of marriages, there would 





issue of a license for that purpose. Where 
so general and promiscuous a license was 
given for the performance of the ceremony 
of marriage, great apprehension would ne- 
cessarily be felt, that those frauds and 
evasions of law, against which it was so 
desirable to guard, would take place. The 
noble Lord proposed to permit the cere- 
mony of marriage to be performed by any 
teacher or preacher. Now, it was un- 
doubtedly true, that in some Dissenting 
communities, there were preachers with a 
fixed and stationary character, fully re- 
cognized as the ministers of settled con- 
gregations; but there were also some 
ministers who had no such fixed and sta- 
tionary character, and who belonged to 
various congregations. The noble Lord’s 
Bill, however, would have given authority 
to the latter description of preachers to 
celebrate marriages. It therefore appeared 
to him most desirable, in giving relief to 
the Dissenters, that the House should pro- 
ceed ona principlewhich would apply equally 
well to all classes and kinds of Dissenters. 
With respect to registration, the noble 
Lord’s Bill provided, that the registries 
should be kept by the minister, teacher, or 
preacher, that they should not only be in 
his handwriting, but also in his custody. 
Now, if this regulation were applied in- 
discriminately to all descriptions of preach- 
ers—both to those who had a fixed and 
stationary character, and to those who had 
no settled character—and they were in- 
vested with the important duty not only 
of making the registries, but also of keep- 
ing them in their custody, it was quite 
clear that sufficient precautions would not 
have been taken against the evasion of the 
intentions of the Legislature. But as the 
noble Lord’s object was to give relief to 
the Dissenting body, it was the less neces- 
sary for him to refer to the other provi- 
sions of the Bill, since it had proved un- 
satisfactory to the Dissenters. It was 
quite clear, that the great object which the 
noble Lord had in view, had not been 
gained by the introduction of that mea- 
sure. He had already alluded to two 
modes by which it might be supposed, on 
a first impression, that relief should be 
given to the Dissenters :—lIst, to an alter- 
ation of the marriage ceremony of the 
Church of England, which he set aside 
as an ineffectual mode; and 2dly, to the 
mode adopted by the noble Lord, which 
continued the publication of the bans by 
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the ministers of the Church of England,|it was imposed; but if it were, on the 
but which permitted the marriage of Dis- | contrary, prescribed and diteoninad by 
senters to be solemnized by the ministers | law, to “whieh they would be compelled to 
of the congregations to which they be | submit? He repeated, that he would en- 
longed. The ee nisene mode not having courage as much as possible the religious 
given satisfaction to the Dissenters, it; ceremony, but he would not exact its per- 
therefore remained to be considered by | ‘formance as an indispensable condition 
what mode satisfaction could be given to of the validity of marriage. Indeed, it 
that body, consistently with a principle | would be impossible for the Legislature to 
which would admit of universal application | impose one fixed form of religious cere- 
without inconvenience or mischief. Hej mony; it must be varied to suit the dif- 
would now, after much consideration of | ferent opinions of the different bodies of 
the noble Lord’s Bill, which had proved un- | | Dissenters. The religious ceremony that 
satisfactory, not only to the Dissenters, but | would suit the Unitarians, would not suit the 

also to many members of the Established | Independents, or the Baptists. But it ap- 
Church (for they had objected to be made | peared to him, that if the Legislature were 
the instruments of performing the prelimi- | to leave the Dissenting bodies to super- 
nary ceremony of the publication of the | | add to the civil contract of marriage such 
bans, in respect to a rite which it was pro- | religious observances as were in accord- 
posed should cease to be sanctioned by} ance with their peculiar opinions, nothing of 
the religious forms of the Church of Eng-|the value of a religious sanction would 
land)—he would now, he repeated, pro- | thereby be lost. In acting on this prin- 
ceed to state to the House the principles | ciple he was acting in precise conformity 
on which he proposed to found a Bill, | with the principle of a Bill which passed 
for the purpose of giving relief to the Dis- | the House of Commons in the year 1827, 

senters. It appeared to him, that by far}and which proceeded in the House of 
the most efficient and least objectionable Lords toa third reading, and which was 
mode of giving that relief was to propose | then only postponed on account of the ad- 
two ceremonies, one a civil ceremony, and | vanced period of the session. The Bill 
the other a religious ceremony; taking | which related to Unitarians, was intro- 
care to encourage, as far as possible, the | duced by Mr. W. Smith, and the House 
religious ceremony, but not imposing it as | would see from a dencription of its provi- 
an absolute and essential condition of the | sions, that it directly recognized the prin- 
validity of a marriage. He would make | ciple on which he now proposed to pro- 
the civil ceremony an indispensable pre-| ceed. The Bill provided, that ‘ the bans 
liminary of marriage. That was the secu-; were to be published in Church. Where 
rity which he would require on the part of ; both parties were Unitarians, a certificate 
society. He would fain hope, however, | of the publication was to be given by the 
that the ceremony of marriage would not, , clergyman, on payment of the usual 
in consequence, be divested of its reli- ‘fee. On presentation of that certificate 
gious character; he believed that it would/to a Magistrate, the Magistrate might 
not. He believed, that so much im-| marry the parties. The parties were 
portance was attached to the religious rite; required to make a declaration, that 
by the Dissenting body, that they would, | they were both Unitarians, Magistrates 
in almost all cases, superadd the religious | marrying the parties were required to give 
to the civil ceremony; and he doubted | certificates of marriage, such certificates 
not, that the religious sanction so super- | to be deposited in the parish chest, and 
added would be more efficient as a sane-! marriages to be entered on the parish re- 
tion if left to be imposed by the parties, gistry.” Before he entered into an expla- 
themselves, according to such forms as nation of the particular details of the 
were most acceptable to them, than if measure he proposed to introduce, he 
prescribed in the nature ofa fixed ceremony | wished to show the House that the prin- 
by the Legislature. Every one must desire | ciple on which it was founded was recog- 
to see the religioussanction possessa solemn nized by the law of England previous to 
and binding character : but was it proba-| the Marriage Act of 1754, He appre- 
ble that it would have the effect of solemn- | hended that the law of England recognized 
ity, or be of a binding nature, if it were’ marriage as a civil contract; and that it 
not precisely in accordance with the con-! did not require, as an essential and indis- 
scientious feelings of the parties on whom, pensable condition of the validity of that 
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contract, the performance of any religious 
ceremony. In the famous case of ‘ Dal- 
rymple v. Dalrymple,” Lord Stowell, then 
Sir W. Scott, laid down that principle, 
and in support of his opinion, he referred 
to the judgment of Lord Holt, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, in the following terms: 
—* It was said by Lord Holt, and agreed 
to by the whole Court, that if a contract 
be per verba de presenti, it amounts to an 
actual marriage, which the very party 
themselves cannot dissolve by release, or 
other mutual agreement, for it is as much 
a marriage in the sight of God, as if it 
had been in facie ecclesie.” In Wigmore’s 
case the same Judge said, ‘that a con- 
tract per verba de presenti isa marriage, 
so is a contract per verba de futuro; if 
the contract be executed, and the man 
take her, it is a marriage; and they can- 
not be punished for fornication.” Lord 
Stowell stated, that in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, as well as in the Common Law, 
“the stream ran uniformly in the same 
course,” and he referred to the case of 
Lord Fitzmaurice, the son of the Earl of 
Kerry, brought in the year 1732, before 
the Court of Delegates. In that case it 
appeared that the engagement to marry 
was made in the following terms :—‘* We 
swear to marry one another,” and it was 
held that each party was bound by that 
declaration. The decision of the Court 
was to the following effect :—** The Court, 
composed of a full commission, paid no 
regard to the objection, and found for 
the marriage, and, on application for a 
commission of review, founded upon new 
matter alleged, was refused by the Chan- 
cellor.” Lord Stowell next observed, that 
things continued on this footing till the 
Marriage Act of 1754, which was not in- 
tended to give the ceremony of marriage 
a religous sanction, as a religious sanction; 
but was only intended as a precaution 
against fraud and clandestine marriage. 
In making, therefore, the civil contract an 
indispensable condition of the validity of 
marriages, and leaving parties to super- 
add the religious sanction, he was acting 
in conformity, not only with the principle 
of the Bill of 1827, but with what was 
the principle of the law of England 
previous to the Marriage Act of 1754; 
and he thought he was only acting in 
conformity with the dictates of reason and 
good sense in not prescribing any precise 
religious ceremony, but in leaving the 
parties interested to fix for themselves 
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such religious sanction as was best suited 
to their religious opinions, The principle 
of his Bill was also recognized by the 
existing law, because the Marriage Act of 
1754 did not impose the religious cere- 
mony as an indispensable condition in all 
cases, for that Act expressly provided that 
its enactments should not extend to the 
cases of Jews and Quakers. He knew 
that ingenious doubts had been expressed 
as to the validity of the marriages of Jews 
and Quakers; but he apprehended, that 
no man could doubt that the whole course 
of law established this position — that 
the marriages of Jews and Quakers 
were valid as far as regarded the legiti- 
macy of the offspring, and the transmis- 
sion of property. But in some of the 
possessionsof the British Crown marriages 
could be performed without the interven- 
tion of a minister of the Established 
Church. In Ireland, the presence of a 
minister of the church of England was not 
necessary to give validity to marriages; 
neither was it necessary in India. There 
were others in that House better informed 
on the subject than himself, but he be- 
lieved that, according to the existing law 
in India, a marriage performed either by 
a minister of the Chuch of England, or 
by a Roman Catholic priest, was valid ; 
while a marriage performed by a Presby- 
terian minister was not valid. 

Dr. Lushington stated, that an Act had 
been passed to legalize marriages per- 
formed in India by Presbyterian mi- 
nisters, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not aware of that fact. He might extend 
his former remarks to the state of the 
marriage law in Newfoundland; but he 
thought he had said enough to show that 
the whole state of the Marriage Act re- 
quired review and revision. In some of 
our dependencies, and even in this empire, 
it was far from being ina satisfactory state. 
Having said thus much of the general 
principles on which he proposed to pro- 
ceed, he would now proceed to explain the 
enactments which his Bill would include. 
It would be recollected that the Dissenters 
had objected to the Bill of the noble Lord 
opposite, because it required the publica- 
tion of bans in churches by ministers of the 
Established Church. The present method 
of notifying the intentions of Dissenters 
to contract a marriage with one of their 
own community was repugnant to the 
feelings of the Dissenters, but if he could 
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devise any other mode by which effectual 
notice could be given, which should re- 


lieve the Dissenter from the necessity of 


conforming to the religious rites of the 
Establishment, and if he could introduce 
some simple form of notice, by which the 
conscientious feelings of a minister of the 
Church would be spared the pain of as- 
sisting in a ceremony which was in oppo- 
sition to the forms prescribed by the 
Establishment, he thought that the object 
he had in view would he effectually an- 
swered. In some cases, also, it 
occur that an individual might assent to 
the civil contract, but might not wish to 
have it confirmed by the performance of 
any religious ceremony. Now, his Bil 
would doa good deal to effect these objects. 
The form he intended to propose would 
be very simple, and if, when he had laid 
his views on this Question before the 
House, this was found not to be sufficient, 
why, then let the Dissenters join with him 
in framing one which would answer the 
ends better. If there were two parties who 
had an objection to the form of marriage 
as solemn:zed by the Church of Eng rland, 
they would have within thei r power the 
remedy which it was the object of the Bill 
to secure to them. But he did not wish 
to make this enactment compulsory on all 
who conscientiously differed from the doc- 
trines of the Church. He did hope that 
the impediment of pride being removed, 

when it was no o longer absolutely necessary 
for the Dissenter to be married accordine 

to the forms and establishment to whose 
doctrines he could not subseribe, he would, 
in many instances, not avail himself of the 
kind of relief proposed by the Bill. He 

would give 
being married elsewhere, if he preferred 
it, but he hoped that the Dissenter would 
be induced, unless there was some serious 
objection in his mind to the form of the 
mairiage ceremony as performed in the 
Church of England, to conform to that 
ceremony. What he meant to say was, 
that he did not wish to repudiate and 
reject the Dissenter from joining in the 
performance of the common rites and 
ceremonies of the Establishment, if he 
thought proper to do so; but, on the 
other hand, if he objected to those 
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and to render them competent for the per- 
formance of the ceremony, it would be ne- 
cessary that one or both of them should 
have resided, at least, seven days previous 
in a certain hundred, before the Magistrate 
of which the proceedings were to take 
place. 7 a. parties would have to give 
to the Magistrate of the hundred, 
who would pre side at the performance of 
what he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would call the civil ceremony of marriage 
—n ssa the srhoncealeloadaied of the 
contract between the partic s. Each would 

the contrac c. 
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notice 


ratification of 
to give a written certificate, stating that 
he or she acknowledged the contract to be 
binding. The form would be found in the 
chedule of the Bil, which he proposed to 
lay on the Table, and was of the dss sim- 
ple kind. Each party would then sign a 
form, acknowled ging the other as sta inding 
in the relationship of husband or w ife, 
The written aeknaraadeuene or comple- 
tion of the ceremony, before the civil ma- 
gistrate, was not to take place till after a 
perio | of fourteen days subsequent to giv- 
ing the notice, and must take place within 
three months of the period. He preferred 
the proceedings before a single magistrate, 
although he was aware, that it might be 
said, that the security would be greater if 
the ceremony took place in the presence 
of several; but, when he recollected the 
nature of the ¢ remony, and the character 
of those who generally attended at the 
petty sessions, he was satisfied that it 
would be a relief to the parties about to 
enter into the strict relationship conse- 


have, on the 


t 
t 
} 
| 
4 


| quent on the contract, if he enabled them 


! to enter into it before a sin 
the Dissenter every facility of | 


rites and ceremonies, the Bill would give 


him a full and _ satis factory remedy. 
He proposed, that a civil ceremony only 
should be performed between parties s who 


| 
} 
| 
| 


ole magistrate. 
He was sure that the grace and value of 
the gift would be diminished, if they made 
it requisite that the ceremony should be 
performed before a number of magistrates. 
He had now mentioned the nature of the 
relief which he intended to propose, and 
the nature of the civil contract he wished 
to recommend for those who objected to 
the performance of the ceremony in the 
church. present It was necessary to 
make a declaration previous to procuring 
a marriage licence. He intended to pro- 
pose, that a similar declaration should be 
made before the magistrate, on entering 
upon the civil contract; and the same 
oath, as on obtaining a license, would be 
administered, namely —- that the parties 
were above the age of twenty-one ; that 


objected to the marriage rite of the church; | the contract was with the consent of the 
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parents or guardians; and that neither of 
them were aware of any legal impediment 
to the marriage. It might be said, that a 
door would be opened to clandestine mar- 
riages by the non-publication of bans. At 
present, however, nothing was so delusive 
as the publication of bans; such a com- 
plete change had taken place in the state 
of society, since they were adopted, that 
they gave no security for the object for 
which they were intended ; he was con- 
vinced that most of the illegal or clandes- 
tine marriages that took place, were those 
where bans had been published. In many 
populous places, parties might have bans 
published, and their names escape observ- 
ation. Under the system which he pro- 
posed, there would be no greater tempta- 
tion to illegal marriages than there was at 
present. If the notice were incomplete, 
of course the magistrate would not suffer 
the contract to be completed. Where there 
were no religious scruples, it was. not in- 
tended to alter the present form; but all 
that he had in view was, to relieve those 
who entertained objections to the marriage 
ceremony being performed in the Church 
by the clergyman. It appeared to him 
that the securities he had taken were quite 
as valid as those which existed on apply- 
ing fora license. He was convinced that 
if he were to attempt to take superfluous 
securities, he would only diminish the va- 
lue of the relief, which he was anxious to 
afford. He should previously have stated 
that he also proposed, that the magistrate 
before whom the acknowledgment of the 
contract was made, should take two or 
three copies of the form, which were to be 
signed by the parties, which would be the 
best evidence that could be obtained of the 
contract, and that one of these copies 
should be sent to the minister of the parish, 
whose duty it would be to keep the regis- 
ter of the civil contract of marriage. The 
Dissenters would not be brought into con- 
tact with the minister, but the magistrate 
would transmit to him one of the copies 
of the certificate, that the parties had en- 
tered into the contract. It had been said, 
that they ought not to call upon clergy- 
men to enter the names of the parties in 
the register, when the ceremony was not 
performed by themselves, but he was sure 
that the Ministers of the Church would not 
object to become registrars. | Whatever 
register, however, was adopted, he thought 
it desirable that they should, if possible, 
make it a common register, and not make 
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distinctions. His own earnest wish was to 
leave this register, under the present state 
of things, in the hands of the ministers 
of the parish, being convinced that they 
would be less liable to inaccuracies than 
any other parties that could be chosen, 
He was aware, that there were some points 
that he might have passed over, but he 
trusted that the House would excuse him 
when they considered the number of mat- 
ters he had had to consider during the 
sitting of Parliament. It was not pos- 
sible for him to give several important 
matters the attention which he wished. 
Among other things, he had been unable 
to give the consideration he desired to 
some measure for a general civil registra- 
tion. If they were not able to obtain a 
new registration on a general principle 
immediately, he thought that it was desir- 
able, in the mean time, to avail themselves 
of that form of register which they had. 
By the mode which he proposed, they 
would have a civil registry in one place, 
and a religious one in another. With re- 
spect to the claims for compensation, and 
the fees to the clergyman, for the simple 
registration, he had little to say. He be- 
lieved, that when those matters which af- 
fected the scruples of Dissenters, were re- 
moved, that there would be Jess objection 
than at present, to the performance of the 
ceremony in the Church, and still less to 
the payment of fees. He intended to pro- 
pose that the whole amount of fees pay- 
able in the civil contract of marriage, 
should not be more than seven shillings. 
There would be no necessity for payment 
for a license in this case any more than at 
present, when bans were published. Out of 
this fee of seven shillings, he proposed that 
five shillings should go to the parish ofti- 
cer or clergyman, who kept the register; 
by this means, he was justified in saying 
that the whole expense of a marriage would 
be less than it was at present. He as- 
suredly felt much obliged to the House for 
the attention and kindness with which they 
had listened to him on a matter on 
which he was much less informed than 
those who had made the law their imme- 
mediate study. He had not felt himself 
called upon to enter upon technical refine- 
ments on the subject, but had endeavour- 
ed, as shortly and simply as possible, to 
explain the enactment, which he trusted 
would have the effect of removing the con- 
scientious objections of those who dis- 
sented from the Church, and at the same 
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time relieving the ministers of the Church 
from the publication of bans between par- 
ties who object to his performing the cere- 
mony. If he succeeded in the object he 
had in view, he should rejoice at removing 
one of those causes which had tended to 
alienate the minds of those who dissented 
from the doctrines of the Church, from its 
ministers, much more than anything con- 
nected with the ceremony could compen- 
sate to them. In conclusion, he did not 


law of marriage, with respect to the mem- | 


. 


bers of the Establishment; but with them | 
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drawn for the purpose of being remodelled 
in the interval between the last Session 
and the present, and also for other mea- 
sures for the relief of the Dissenters, 
which he knew it was intended to bring 
forward. He had no doubt that arrange- 
ments would have been made of a satis- 
factory nature, both as regarded a general 
civil registration, and the removal of the 
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|Church-rates, and also other measures 


| which would relieve the Dissenters from 
propose the slightest change in the present | 


the civil contract would still be subject to | 


the religious sanction. 


He was sure that | 


no one would object to the claim he put in | 


for the members of the Establishment, of 
the continuance of that law which best 


suited their habits and feelings, and which | 


superadded the religious sanction to the 
civil contract. The Right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 


| country. 


grievances under which they had long 
had reason to complain. With respect to 
the present measure it was impossible to 
deny that the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken a very calm and considerate view of 
the subject, as well as a candid review of 


the measures that had been brought 


'forward during the last ten or twelve 


years for removing the conscientious ob- 
jections which Dissenters felt to that which 
was now the legal form of marriage in this 
Measures had been brought 


a Bill for the relief of persons dissenting | forward for the attainment of this object 


from the Church of England, in regard to | 
the celebration of marriage. | 

Mr. Wilks felt bound, on the part of 
the Protestant Dissenters, to thank the 
right hon. Baronet for the tone and manner 
in which he had brought the subject 
forward, and proposed to effect a change | 


| 
| 


in a matter which every member of the | the registration. 


by many of the warm and steadfast friends 
of Dissenters, and above all by the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell). ‘There were 
objections, however, to the Bill of the 
ncble Lord, which it was found difficult to 


| overcome, above all as regarded the pub- 


lication of bans, and also connected with 
The Dissenters would 


Church must feel to be of the deepest have been extremely glad to have ac- 


importance, and highly objectionable, as 
regarded the ministers of the Church. 
The early and strict attention given to the 
subject by the right hon. Baronet, added 
much to the feeling of obligation which he, 
on the part of the Dissenters, entertained. | 
All the body to which he alluded would 
deeply feel, that, notwithstanding the 
immense variety of objects which must | 
necessarily have occupied the attention | 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that, unso- | 
licited by them, he had come forward | 
with a view of making arrangements in | 
matters which had been so long complained | 
of by them as grievances. He should not 
do justice to his feelings towards his Par- 
liamentary Friends, to whom the Dis- 
senters were under such deep obligations 
for their exertions to get rid of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, which were felt by 
them not merely as a conscientious, but as 
a great political degradation, if he did 
not take the opportunity of thanking them 
for the measures brought forward last year, 
and above all, for that on the subject of 
Dissenters’ marriages which was with- 
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cepted the boon offered to them; but there 
were objections raised to it, both by those 
who were opposed to the concession, and 
by those upon whom it was to confer a 
benefit, and not giving satisfaction, it was 
withdrawn, The measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman obviated many of the 
objections that were raised against the 
noble Lord’s Bill, but still it was liable to 
many objections. He was anxious to do 
full justice to the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he should be guilty of 
unfairness if he did not at once state, 
that he was sure the measure would not 
be perfectly satisfactory to all classes of 
Dissenters. He was satisfied that many 
would object that Dissenters’ marriages 
were only to be regarded as a civil contract, 
and not alsoasa religious contract. What 
the Dissenters required was perfect social 
equality and equal rights, with other of 
his Majesty’s subjects, obtainable in as 
nearly as possible, the same way. They 
had no wish to subvert the Church Estab- 
lishment, nor would they accept of the 
revenues of the Church, if offered to them, 
9 u 
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for the maintenance of their ministers. If 


Dissenters’ 


the right bon, Baronet had taken them 
back to the state of the law that existed 
before the passing of the Marriage Act, 
h» would have given general satisfaction. 
There would have been no complaints if 
he had gone back to the old law of Eng- 
Jand, or to that which was now the law of 
Frince, and as well of the greater part of 
the civilized world. Many of the Dis- 
senters would consider that the present 
measure would draw an invidious distine- 
tion between members of the Establish- 
ment and themselves. It would be ima- 
gined by many, that the Dissenters were 
to be married in a different way, and were 
not to have the religious ceremony, be- 
cause they did not belong 
or because th ley were persons of degraded 
intellect. This would be argued by some 
the Dissenters, when they were told 
that marriage with them was only to be a 
civil contract. He wished to have an 
uniform system for all classes. There 
would, also, be some difficulties, as re- 
garded the Dissenters going before Ma- 
gistrates, to enter into this contract. IIe 
believed that one-third of the Magistrates 
of England were ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church. It would bea great hard- 
ship to compel Dissenters to go before 
these Magistrates for the purpose of being 
married, and, in point of fact, would be 
no relief whatever. It would not be the 
substance, but merely the shadow, of 
advantage. It would be attended with 
great practical inconvenience to make the 
Dissenters attend before the clergyman of 
the parish when acting as a Magistrate. 
He was convinced that the feelin; 2S e€X- 
cited in the minds of Dissenters, by 
adopting this course, would be of such a 
nature as to be almost insuperable. He 
was afraid, from the experience they had 
hitherto had of parish clergymen, that 
they would not be found in this respect, 
more than in others, adequate public Ma- 
gistrates. He was convinced, that the 
only satisfactory registration that could 
be adopted, was a general civil register of 
births, marriages, and deaths. If they 
had such an institution, the official agent | 
to enter the registration, would be neither | 
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sure manifested the favourable regard 
which he entertained towards the Dis- 
senters, and which required his acknow- 
ledgments on their part. He was satisfied 
that the measure was liable to some objec- 
tions, which he had stated ; but he would 
eladly co-operate with the right hon, 
Gentleman in his desire to promote such 
a good understanding, as would lead to a 
satisfactory settlement of the question, 
In conclusion, he was most anxious to 
lessen the fee lings of asperity, which he 
deplored, existed between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, and to promote a stronger feel- 
ing of mutual benevolence. 

Lord Jokn Russell having been the 
person to introduce the Bill for the relief 
of Dissenters, into the last Parliament, 
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‘could not let the question be put without 





| making a few observations on the subject. 


In the first place, he would allude to the 
Bill which was brought i in last year, and 
which turned out to be unsatisfactory to 
those whom it was intended to relieve. 
A great many objections were made to it, 
some of which he thought were well 
founded, while others were, in his opinion, 
captious; but such were their nature that, 
altogether, he found it impossible to pro- 
ceed with the Bill; he, therefore, with- 
drew it. The field, consequently, was 
entirely open to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; and he felt bound to say, that 
the spirit in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed his measure, was most 
liberal and kind, and which, he trusted, 
would always prevail in the future discus- 
sions on this measure, and which would 
be found more advantageous in legislating 
on this subject, than by pursuing the 
course which had hitherto been followed. 
He admitted the value of many of the 
suggestions of the right hon. Baronet; but 
he thought it would be going too far, if he 
then attempted to follow the right hon, 
Baronet into the details of the measure 
which he had brought forward. He wished, 
in the first place, that the Bill should go 
forth to the world, and should be fairly con- 
sidered by the Protestant Dissenters; and 


| he hoped, when they had done so, that 


they would fairly and openly state their 
| opinions on the subject. If they objected 


Magistrate nor clergyman. All that would | to it, that they would state their objec- 
then be required, was a simple form of re- | tions in such a reasonable manner, as to 
entitle them to the serious consideration 
He | of the House, and not meet it in a spirit of 
opposition, but in such a way that their 
just wishes could be best satisfied. There- 


gistration, not only for Dissenters, but for | 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced the Bill, which he was 
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fore, throwing aside, for the present, the| tions as to their belonging to any sect of 


details of the measure of the right hon. 


Dissenters, were to be put to them before, 


Gentleman, he thought that he was right! or subsequently to the performance of the 
in taking the opportunity of declaring that | contract ? 
the great obstacle that he found to the | 


success of the measure he had brought 
forward for the relief of the Dissenters 


was, that they considered the measures of 


relief themselves as the remains of the 
system which they felt so strongly during 


the continuation of the Test and Corpora- | 


tion Acts, and as tending, in some degree, 
to degrade them. ‘That these measures, 
intended to remove difliculties under which 


they laboured, had in them something in- | « 


sulting and degrading; such opinions, 

however natural, they were in no way 

justified in entertaining. Ie deeply re- 

gretted the feeling which existed between 

the members of the Establishment and 

Dissenters, and was most anxious to re- 
, 


move it. With this view, he confessed, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the form of oath to be taken by the 
party ran thus :—* I, A. B., do swear that 
Jam not a member of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, and that [ have 
lived in the parish for so many days ; that 
I am so many years old, a bachelor or 
widower (as the case might be), and that 


| 1 know of no other impediment, kindred, 


or alliance, which is an obstacle to this 
ngagement, 

Dr. Lushington did not think, as the 
measure did not embrace a provision for 
one of the parties being a member of the 
Church of England, and the other not, 
that it would give entire satisfaction. No 
one could hail with greater pleasure than 


ihe did, the adoption of the main principle 


before the introduction of the Bill of last | 


year, his feeling was, that the first object 
of the Legislature, was to form a system 
of general civil registration ; that the re- 
gistry, both of members of the Church and 
of Dissenters, should be purely of a civil 
nature; that all should come equally under 
one head; and that all should merge in 
one civil, not ecclesiastical, register. This 
was not a scheme of the Government to 
which he belonged, but it was a plan 
which he had intended to bring into Par- 
liament on his own responsibility. He 
was the more convinced of the propriety 
of this course, from the consideration he 
had given to it; and he was satisfied, that 





of the Bill. In 1827, he had taken the 
liberty of stating to Parliament, that it 
was utterly useless to introduce a Bill of 
this description, unless it was a Bill cal- 
culated to lead to entire satisfaction to 
Dissenters, aud that the only mode of 
accomplishing that would be, by reducing 
the marriage ceremony toa civil contract. 
He was confident that if the right hon. 
Baronet had saneten his noble Friend’s 
Bill, or, indeed, the principle of any other 
such measure, which had been attempted 
to be brought forward for some time ie 


| - 
he would have found himself involved i 


it was the most efficient plan that could | 
ciple of this measure, he was at the same 
| time bound to state, he could not adopt 
all the reasonings which the right hon. 
| Baronet had taken the trouble of going: 


be carried into effect, and that all attempts 
at a change in the law, as regarded the 
present subject, would be found defective, 
until it was adopted. In saying this, he 
begged to repeat that the Government to 
which he belonged, did not feel called 
upon to bring forward a measure on the 
subject; therefore he could not be sup- 
posed to blame the Ministry of the right 


hon. Gentleman, for not having proposed | 
'in that House becoming publicly and 
| universally known in the country, it was 
‘more desirable he should state his opinion 


such an extensive measure. With respect 
to the present measure, he could not say 
whether it would give satisfaction or not ; 


but, at any rate, it was brought forward | 


in such a spirit of liberality and justice to 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, that 
at least so far it ought to give satisfaction. 

Dr. Lushington “wished. to understand 
whether, when two persons were married 


in the manner proposed by the Bill, ques- | 


inextricable difficulties, and given ane 
faction to no one. When he expressed 
his entire approbation of the main prin- 


into, in introducing the Bill. He could 
not altogether agree with him as to what 
was the principle of the marriage Jaw in 
former periods. He should have been 
reluctant to mention this, unless aware 
that from the circumstance of the debates 


now, than that he should leave it to be 
uttered out of doors, where it could not 
receive the full response that it was cal- 
culated to meet with by being expressed 
in the House of Commons. In ancient 
times, though a marriage was good and 
valid, although not celebrated before a 
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priest, yet the Council of Trent could 
require the marriage to be celebrated in 
another form. 
Jand refused to accept the provision of the 
Council of Trent, and in consequence the 


matter was reduced to this state—that a. 


marriage by civil contract was valid. It 
was in this extraordinary state, that by a 
civil contract, by a man accepting a 


woman for his wife per verba in presenti, | 


that became a valid marriage, but still not 
to all intents and purposes, not with 
respect to real property. A marriage of 


that description never became valid at. 


all; but in order to render it valid, the 
parties were compelled to celebrate the 
marriage in facie ecclesie. That was the 
state of the marriage law before 1754, as 
it was confined to England and Wales. 
It was, undoubtedly, the habit of Presby- 
terian ministers in England to marry, 
and those marriages were good and bad 
for different purposes. Subsequently Mr. 
Canning, then at the head of the Board 
of Control, took the opinion of 12 counsel 
upon the subject, and after great delibe- 
ration, as was stated by Mr. Justice Bos- 


anquet, they came to “the decision, that | 


those marriages were not good as to real | 
property, upon which an act of Parliament | 
passed to render them valid. 
in some of the colonies, the ancient law, 
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At present, | 
| would receive and approve of a measure 
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little of the fraudulent marriages that took 
place, which often plunged families and 
their descendants into the deepest calam- 
ities. The object, therefore, of giving the 
utmost publicity to marriages, with a view 
to prevent clandestine marriages, was of 
the highest consequence. Sincerely did 


Marriages. 


he wish that those who were about to con- 


tract marriages with the consent of their 
friends and relatives would not consider the 
little restrictions that were imposed in- 
tolerable, when they reflected on the 
dreadful consequence of fraudulent mar- 
riages, which so often took place; heartily 
did he rejoice that the right hon. Baronet 
had had the courage to come forward that 
night in the manner he had done, with 
respect to this subject. When he recol- 
lected, that notwithstanding the anxiety 
of those who composed the late Adminis- 
tration to administer complete and entire 
relief to Dissenters, who complained so 
heavily as to their marriages, they knew 
that though a measure might pass that 
House, it would be certain of defeat else- 
where, he could not but consider the in- 
dication of to-night, in the bold avowal of 
the right hon. Baronet, to be a verification 
of a part of that speech which he addressed 
to the House upon a late occasion—that 
there was an assembly elsewhere which 


such as it existed before 1754, now re- | calculated to relieve the Dissenters. 


mained. 
only with this view, that unless he had | 
noticed what had been stated, 
have been supposed by the public that, 
prior to 1754, marriages were considered 
iu this country solely of the nature of a 
civil contract, and that there weie no 


means of compelling them to be celebrated | 


afterwards in facie ecclesia, although the 
fact was otherwise. It would be unbe- 
coming in him, ignorant as he necessarily 
was of the details of this measure, to 
trouble the House at any considerable 
length. He would, however, state to the 
right hon. Baronet, that one of the great 
difficulties he should have to contend 
with would be the registration. It was 
absolutely necessary that the entries should 
be made in forms the most likely to pre- 
vent the possibility of fraud. Notice 


was necessary to guard against frauds, 
Unless from fear of interfering too much 
with the liberty of marriage, nothing could 
be more desirable than to adopt the 
strictest provisions for the prevention of 
fraudulent marriages. The House knew , 


He made these observations | 


it might | 


Mr. Philip Howard took that early oc- 
casion to express his feelings of approba- 
tion at the measure which had now been 
so ably propounded, not only did he feel 
assured that it would give satisfaction to 
the large body of Protestant Dissenters— 
but to the Members of that Church to 
which he belonged, and from which all 
others had dissented, namely the Roman 
Catholic. Last session of Parliament he 
had concurred with the late Member for 
Beverley, Mr. Langdale, whose name he 
could now unfortunately utter without any 
breach of order; in the introduction of a 
Bill to legalise the marriages of Roman 
Catholics ‘by their own Clergy. Upon that 
occasion he had experienced the difficulty 
of providing a strict and complete system 
of registration, so as to secure the rights 
and descent of property, without imposing 
penalties, which many of their clergy re- 
garded with some degree of dismay. He 
again tendered the homage of his thanks 
to the right hon. Baronet which he did 
with the more satisfaction,as to him he was, 
under Providence,indebted for the removal 
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of those civil disqualifications which had 
so long and so heavily pressed on the 
Catholics of this realm. 

Mr. Baines wished to unite his tribute 
of acknowledgment to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, for the friendly spirit towards 
the Protestant Dissenters in which this 
measure was conceived and for the clear 
and satisfactory manner in which he had 
conveyed his sentiments to the House. 
He did not think that there would be felt 
amongst the Protestant Dissenters any ob- 
jection to the Bill, as far as related to con- 
stituting marriage a civil contract, or to 
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the registration of their marriages through | 
the medium of the magistrates; but there | 
might be objections to some of the details ; | 


though those, he hoped, might without 


much difficulty, be removed. He was | 


afraid that there might be a jealousy cre- 
ated throughout the community, by re- 
quiring that the marriages of some should 
be celebrated by a religious ratification, 
whereas with others that it should be only 
acivil contract. To give the greater so- 
lemnity to marriage, in all cases, he 
thought that some religious service ought 
to be engrafted upon the civil contract, 
and that the service should be performed 
by the minister of the religious body to 
whom the parties were attached. With 
regard to the registry at the parish church, 
he hoped that this was to be considered a 
temporary, and not a permanent arrange- 
ment, subject to alteration by a general 
registry bill; because, as a permanent 
measure, he did not think that it would 
be satisfactory to the Protestant Dissenters 
that their marriages should be required to 
pass through the register of the Established 
Church. He knew that a strong feeling 
existed on this point amongst the persons 
whose grievances this Bill was intended to 
redress, and that they considered it as 
animplied admission of subserviency or in- 


feriority to the Church with which they | 


claimed an equality of privileges. The 
charges mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 


tleman were also open to objection. To | 
persons in humble life the fee of seven 


shillings would be considered unduly high, 
and would operate as a barrier against the 
poorer classes availing themselves of the | 
privilege of marriage according to the, 
proposed form. There was another topic 
on which he wished to make an inquiry. 
What was to be done when the parties 
contracting marriage were of different re- 
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ligious persuasions, one of them being of 
the communion of the Established Church, 
and the other a Protestant Dissenter ? 
According to the certificate, or declara- 
tion, that had been read by the right hon. 
Baronet, the husband’s faith was to regu- 
late the wife’s. Was this intended? or 
was it meant that if either of the parties 
were Members of the Establishment, that 
the other was to conform. He, however, 
did not wish to throw any impediments in 
the way of this Bill; he hoped no impedi- 
ments would from any quarter be thrown 
in its way. He trusted the right hon, 
Baronet would give full opportunity to the 
country of considering its effect, and by 
allowing the country to express its feel- 
ings, the right hon. Baronet might be 
enabled to make the Bill a most unexcep- 
tionable one, and highly calculated to in- 
sure the great purposes for which the mar- 
riage ceremony was originally intended. 
He regarded this as a tranquillizing mea- 
sure; and to him it was not of the least 
importance from which side of the House 
such a measure proceeded. Of all things 
on earth, matrimonial contracts ought to 
give rise to harmonious feelings; and it 
was his earnest desire that the measure 
might be carried to a happy consumma- 
tion. He had been desirous of making 
his remarks ina spirit of cordiality, and 
most anxious was he that this measure 
should be carried to its happy consumma- 
tion, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson did not think the 
principle which oucht to euide the Legisla- 
ture, would be fully established until the 
marriage ceremony was made altogether a 
civil contract. Marriage, in his opinion, 
had nothing todo with a religious ceremony. 
That was his opinion, marriage ought 
to be a matter of civil contract, and of 
civil contract alone so far as the State 
interfered with it, leaving it, if it were 
required, to the parties marrying to 
celebrate it by any religious ceremony 
they might think proper. He could 
not agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, as to what the law of Eng- 
land was previous to the Marriage Act. It 
had been well laid down by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
marriage was then a mere civil contract ; 
and there could be no doubt at all that a 
marriage formed by such civil contract 
was good and valid. Such a marriage 
did not bring up all the questions of legi- 
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timacy as to property, and so on in the 
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succession of children. Inheritances were 
perfectly safe. It was a good marriage 
in all respects and in all parts of the 
world, and inheritances of fathers and 
mothers could not fail to descend to their 
children, the same as if the marriage had 
been solemnized in the face of the Church. 
He knew perfectly well what the act was 
that passed with regard to marriages in 
India. He had been consulted upon that 
act, and in his opinion there never was a 
fair doubt of the marriages celebrated in 
India having been perfectly valid. The 
provisions of the Marriage Act did not ex- 
tend to Scotland or Ireland, or parts 
beyond the seas; therefore there was no 
objection to the Marriages that took place 
in India. He knew of several cases of 
inheritances descending to the children of 
persons in India whose parents had been 
married when they had not had the means 
of celebrating marriage in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Marriage Act, and whose 
rights could not be disputed. There were 
some parts of the right hon. Baronet’s 
measure which would require amendment. 
There was that part, for instance, which 
made it imperative, that one party should 
be a Dissenter from the Church of Eng- 
Jand. He might be wrong in his construc- 
tion of it, but from what he had collected 
it appeared to him to be necessary that the 
husband should not belong to the Church 
of England. If that were so, he could 
not approve of such a provision. With 
him it mattered not whether the party was 
a Dissenter or not; if he objected to the 
celebration of his marriage according to 
the Church of England ceremony, he 
ought to be at liberty to have it celebrated 
in the form of a civil contract. The mea- 
sure ought to be analogous to the form of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. With 
the principle of the measure, however, so 
far as it went, he was much pleased, and 
he hoped that it would lead to a measure 
of more complete satisfaction not alone to 
Catholics or Dissenters, but to the whole 
community. He thought that going be- 
fore Magistrates and making a declaration 
should not be considered evidence of the 
marriage. He had some remarks to make 
on this point,but he would not then advert 
to it. Heartily should he rejoice when 
the marriage ceremony was brought back 
to what it was before the passing of the 
Marriage Act, when there was nothing 
required but the mutual contract of the 
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parties before witnesses. He hoped to see 
the day, and it was not far distant, when 
no person should be able to know he was a 
Dissenter by any civil disability, or by any 
mark set upon bim, by which he was set 
apart in this country from those who be- 
longed to the Church of England. He 
was not one of those who railed against 
the connexion of Church and State, but 
he did think that no professor of the do- 
minant religion of the country ought to 
enjoy a single privilege which was not 
equally to be possessed by all classes of 
society. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that he felt 
very deeply on this subject. It was known 
to many that in the place he had the ho- 
nour of representing there originated, last 
year, that cry for the voluntary principle 
which went abroad and increased to a 
demand for the separation of the Church 
from the State, of which so much had 
been heard. He had never hesitated in 
public or in private to express his entire 
dissent from that doctrine, although he 
had always stated to that large body of 
Dissenters who formed a_ considerable 
part of his constituents, that it would be 
his most earnest endeavour to aid them in 
all measures which should relieve them 
from all those grievances of which they 
Entertaining those 
feelings, he had certainly heard with great 
satisfaction the speech of the right hon. 

Jaronet. He hailed with great pleasure 
the great principles there laid down; and 
although it would be necessary for him to 
know the details of the measure before he 
could express his unqualified approbation 
of it, yet, as the details would no doubt 
be completely in conformity with the prin- 
ciples which had been described, he could 
not but feel persuaded, that the grievances 
of the Dissenters upon this particular 
point would be greatly removed. He dif- 
fered conscientiously from his hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) as to 
his observation of marriage requiring no 
religious ceremony, but that it ought to be 
a purely civil contract. He conceived, that 
if the marriage ceremony was accom- 
panied by religious rites it was more likely 
to be considered binding, and be sacredly 
observed. In the plan proposed, there- 
fore, by the right hon. Baronet, whilst he 
admitted the principle so fully, whilst he 
endeavoured to make it perfectly suffi- 
cient for the Dissenters, whilst he reme- 
died the grievance of forcing parties to 
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pass through a religious ceremony in which 
they did not believe, he thought the right 
hon. Baronet might have carried the pro- 
vision further, and made the same prin- 
cipleequally applicable, and equally good, 
towards persons belonging to the Church 
of England, leaving it to them to have 
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their marriage performed in the Church, | 


but not making it absolutely compulsory 
by law. The right hon. Baronet’s mea- 
sure was likely to leave one point of griev- 


ance still to be complained of by Dissen- | 


ters. It might be ‘said, 
ance was imaginary, and so, unquestion- 
ably, it was, but it was in human nature 
to object to what did not give satisfactio 

The Bill did not propose to place per sons 
of different opinions on exact equality ; 
and it was upon this, leaving a 
distinction, which it was most desirable to 
do away with, there would still continue 


to exist a source of grievance, and 
which it ought to be the most anxious 
wish of the House to stop. With refer- 
ence to the Church of England it: If it 


was not desirable to leave such a differ- 
ence; it drew a line which was not ad- 
visable, and made a distinction which 
might operate to the disadvantage of the 
Church itself. Many, in his 
who dissented from the Church of 
land, might desire to have thei 
celebrated according to the 
Church, and there certainly 


Opinion, 

} , 
Enge- 
marriage 
rites of 


ought to be 


point - 


that that griev- | 


lit ought to be the primary object of 


i all Christians, of whateve1 


that | ' 


no line of distinction drawn by which that 


should be prohibited. Any 
of this sort would tend rather to 
than facilitate the object of the right 
hon. Baronet. The plan of registration 
proposed by the right hon. 
could be little objection to for 
ment. He proposed removing 
sary communication between the Dissen- 
ters in their marriage ceremony, and 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
respecting the registration. In his” Opin- 
ion, that would serve as the first step to- 


dist ine tion 


words a system of general registration, to | 


be placed in the hands of civil Magistrates, 
exactly as it was in other countries. He 
should have great pleasure in consider- 
ing the Bill fully, and in giving his ad- 
vice to the Dissenters, with whom he was 
connected, toregard the spirit of the mea- 
sure in the way in which, he was sure, it was 
intended. 

Mr. Harvey felt assured that this Bill 
would be received by those for whose 
relief it was intended with the same 


defeat | 
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unanimous feeling of satisfaction 
pervaded that House, so far as 
fested a desire on the part of 
ment to meet thewishes of the Dissenters, 
at the same time it could not be denied 
that objections presented themselves to 
the measure, at the very wigiots The 
provisions were exceptionable at be- 
and the end. He thor cone many 
Dissenters would se to the interte- 
rence of what would be considered Ma- 
eisterial ¢ The idea of Bey. sha 


einnine 


‘ontrol. 


ing inthe hands of Magistrates a power 
to the extent propos d, though it might 
not be a just view of the authority with 
which they were to be invested, would 
create a pt i idice which was likely ge- 
nerally to prevail Sill) m strongly 
would there be an objection t a: donb 
of the Bill which pr da try 
t 


through the medium of the cl ae "But 
1; 
i { 


there was another objection urged by the 
hon. Member for Boston (M1 Wilks) ~- 
they were making still wider, that dis- 
tinction which at preset t exist ind which 


tinguish, 


ablished ¢ 


nomination, to e3 
Members of the Est 


| Dissenters; they were proposing 
jm aaah hed th should be a civil con- 
| tr , while the marriage of the other 
ahi lain arelizion non It was 
impossibla to conceal, that they were plac- 
ing Dissenters in a most invidious situati n, 
'inasmuch as their alliances would be open 
to the construction which levity might sug- 
gest as not partaking of the high sanction 
rand religious character imparted to those 


Baronet there | 
the mo- | 
all neces- | 


Church, 
appe: ared to him a diffi- 
bi cau 


‘ : 2 ; 
solemnized by the Establish | 


That, however, 
culty of easy 


| aS 
solution; se, although 


many right hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
' terial side of the House might not, at the 
| present moment, be prepared to go the 
full leneth of considering marriage a civil 
contract, surely they were much nearer 


enition of that great 
dine Sess 


the ge neral rec 
ciple than in the prec 
he did not doubt that the 


ch of their distinguished leader, we 


prine 
sion, and 
lucid 
uld 


able and 





n the strongest s ‘ruples Indeed, the 
question was, where were th y to place the 
ny SBE? bxsiet 

religious obligation—at the first or second 
part of the contract? If, in the first 
place, they declared marriage a civil con- 
tract only, why erie not the obligation 
pA » ela ? A finan 

be enforced on all citizens alike? After 


being before the Muchas, and haying 
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sicned any form which might be thought 
fit, in order to secure the great purposes 
intended with reference to property and 
the social relations, why should they not 
be allowed to retire, and celebrate the 
event by such religious or social expres- 
sions, as their judgment or inclination 
might suggest? It appeared to him they 
were only combating shadows. If they 
would commence, by stating that marriage 
was a civil contract, to be celebrated ac- 
cording to certain provisions, leaving the 
parties to follow out their peculiar im- 
pressions by any supplemental acts, they 
would at once dissipate all the objections 
which had been raised. When the right 
hon. Gentleman had given to this subject 
a little more attention (and that he had 
already bestowed on it much attention was 
evident from the lucid explanation he had 
given of it) he must eventually see that it 
was only in the recognition of that great 
social principle that the object he had in 
view could well be effected. The present 
measure was merely an incipient improve- 
ment, It was admitted on all hands, that 
the registries could not remain as they now 
were, and this was one of those measures 
that should be subservient to a compre- 
hensive system for the due registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths; and if it 
were in the contemplation of Government, 
as he hoped it was, to have an efficient 
registry embracing all those three subjects, 
it would be far better that the proposed 
Bill should be deferred till they were in 
a condition to carry out all those sugges- 
tions, rather than at some future period 
to alter the law as regards the registry of 
marriages. He threw out these passing 
observations in a spirit of good will towards 
the measure, with respect to which he 
fully concurred in sentiment with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
who last addressed the House. He 
thought those would be acting a most ig- 
neble part who should interpose objec- 
tions merely because the proposal pro- 
ceeded from a quarter, whose politics 
might in some respects be unsatisfactory. 
Referring to the course he had taken upon 
former occasions he did not think he could 
very fairly be accused of any great affec- 
tion for those who now occupied the Trea- 
sury Benches, but he did not hesitate to 
say that, whatever might be its fate, or 
the objections which might be entertained 
towards it by the Dissenting body, the 
present Bill bespoke great kindness and 
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regard for them, and entitled the right, 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel), and 
those who were connected with him, to 
their most grateful consideration. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley congratulated the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the spirit in which the Bill had 
been received by that House. In spite of 
some slight indications of objection from 
the hon. Member for Southwark and one 
or two other Members, he still ventured to 
hope that by the country and the Dissen- 
ters themselves the measure would be re- 
ceived, if not as entirely coming up to 
their expectations, at the least as indi- 
cating the best spirit on the part of the 
Government to give them all the relief 
which it was possible to administer, with 
a due consideration to the feelings of the 
Members of the Established Church. With 
respect to Dissenters’ grievances, a very 
strong feeling undoubtedly prevailed in 
that part of the country with which he was 
more immediately connected (the West 
Riding of Yorkshire), but it certainly did 
not amount to any desire at all to in- 
fringe or trench upon the feelings of the 
establishment ; and it was with great 
pleasure, therefore, he understood from 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet, 
that as far as the Members of the Church 
of England were concerned, and who were 
attached to the ceremony of marriage, as 
now religiously celebrated, no change was 
intended. There was some difficulty in 
finding out measures by which the mode 
of solemnization and registration might 
be made in some degree uniform, and 
at the same time perfectly safe for all the 
varied interests of property; and, there- 
fore, he trusted that on a subject so inti- 
mately connected with religion, and so 
likely to excite the strongest passions and 
prejudices of the people, there would be 
evinced on all hands a spirit of mutual 
concession and conciliation, in order that 
they might be enabled to legislate with 
safety and effect. Without going into the 
details of the measure, he might be per- 
mitted to observe, that in his mind there 
was no very serious obstacle in the case 
stated, where one of the parties was a- 
Member of the Established Church, and 
the other a Dissenter. He could not but 
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allude to the concluding observation made 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) as the 
only allusion in the spirit of party which 
had been made in the course of the evening, 
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to the probable fate of this measure, if it 
had been introduced by the late Go- 
vernment. Perhaps he would not receive 
credit when he said, that such an allega- 
tion was altogether destitute of foundation ; 
but he was amply supported in his opin- 
ion by a reference to what took place in 
the House of Lords in 1827, when that 
measure to which the right hon. Baronet 
alluded in his speech was introduced, 
which was very much assimilated in prin- 
ciple to the present, differing mainly and 
almost solely with respect to the publica- 
tion of bans, and which, after going through 
the Commons, had been all but technically 
read a third time in the other House of 
Parliament. By whom was it supported ? 
Why, by the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then Bishop of London, and the 
last speech which wound up the discus- 
sion and produced the majority was that 
of the present Lord Chancellor. Nor was 
it unfair to presume if they had supported 
such a measure in 1827, they would not 
be more reluctant to support it now. At 
the late election, when there had been the 
greatest excitement and yehemence of 
political feeling, he took occasion to tell 
the people, if they would but wait till the | 
right hon. Baronet got fairly possessed of 
the reins of Government, they would be 
astonished at the spirit of liberality and 
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justice which would characterize his mea- 
sures. He did not mean that any change | 
had come over the right hon. Baronet, for | 
he had referred to the history of his past | 
life for the purpose of assuring them of the 
truth of that assertion, his measures hav- 
ing been at all times regulated by noble- 
ness of spirit and great liber ality. “To him 
it was a matter of “high gratification to find 
that the right hon. Baronet had pursued 
such a course, at least in reference to this 
measure ; and he could not help thinking 
that in the part of the country with which 
he was connected, and where political 
parties were arrayed almost entirely ac- 
cording to religious opinions, the greatest 
blessings would be produced, if by such a 
Spirit of conciliation and mutual conces- 
sion they could be brought to undersiand 
their own interests, and consult their hap: 
piness among themselves, by uniting with 
regard to such measures for the good of 
their country. 

Mr. Lennard highly approved of the 
temper and spirit in which this measure 
had been introduced, and he hoped that 
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the other grievances of which the Dissen- 
ters complained would receive the same 
friendly and just consideration from his 
Majesty’s Government. He viewed the 
measure, if not with surprise, certainly 
with the greatest satisfaction. It would 
be most beneficial in itself, but he hoped 
it was only the precursor of a more ex- 
tended and useful system. It could not, 
however, be entirely free from objection 
while it created a distinction between Dis- 
senters and Churchmen ; and till a general 
registry was established, it would be ne- 
cessarily incomplete. He should, at the 
same time, be most happy to co-operate 
with the right hon. Baronet in rendering 
the measure as perfect as possible. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that while the 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. S. Wort- 
ley) deprecated the tone assumed by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) he seemed 
pretty much to have followed the course 
he deprecated, though on the other side 
of the question. With respect to the 
measure itself, it would have been more 
permanently satisfactory, had the right 
hon. Baronet declared ‘that for Church- 
men and Dissenters marriage should here- 
after be a civil contract ; they might add, 
if they pleased, a religious ceremony, but 
the House should content itself with re- 
storing the old law of England, as it ex- 
isted during the time of the Common- 
wealth, and till the Marriage Bill was in- 
troduced. That any distinction should 
still prevail between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters he very much regretted, however 
formal, shadowy, and unsubstantial, it 
might appear to be; but he was fully 
convinced, that the time was near at 
hand when that distinction, of how 
evanescent soever a character it might 
appear, would no longer exist. Another 
great objection arose from the necessity 
there would be of going before the Ma- 
gistrates frequently, as they were con- 
nected with the Church of England. Two 
great Amendments must shortly take place 
with respect to the system of the Ma- 
gistrates—in the first place, that they 
should be stipendiary; and next, that they 
should not be clerical. Ue hoped the day 
was fast approaching when in this country, 
as in all other civilized communities, ther 
would be one civil officer for registrations, 
and when carrying into effect the recom. 
mendations of the Committee of which the 
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hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Wilks) was | 
chairman, the rights of all persons and | 
property would be at once secured by es- | 
tablishing a general system of registration | 
for births, marriages, and deaths. He was | 
bound to say, when those objections had | 
been removed, the right hon. Baronet 
would have entitled himself to great ho- 
nour from the country. 

Lord Sandon said, that while the peo- 
ple of this country were not by any means 
prepared to see the plans of certain theo- 
retic philosophers carried out in that | 
House to their full extent, he thought this | 
Bill would give great satisfaction to Dis- 
senters, while it left the general feelings of 
the great mass of the people attached te 
the Established Church not in any degree 
wounded or impaired by detaching the | 
ceremony of marriage as a civil contract 
in their case from the sanctions of religion. 
He thought it was the duty of the House | 
to legislate i in such cases with the view of | 
meeting acknowledged grievances on the 
part of Dissenters, without interference 
with the feelings of the bulk of the com- 
munity connected with the National 
Establishment, while providing for the 
security of property 
proper authentication of the 
contract. 

Mr. Roebuck complained of the slur 
which the noble Lord (Sandon) had at- 


marriage 


tempted to throw on the theories of some 


hon. Members whom he chose to desig- 


nate the philosophers in that house, and | 


maintained, on the part of the Dissenters, 
an equal right to all civil privileges with 
every other class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
With respect to marriage, the right hon. 
Baronet had incontestably argued, that 
there was no reason why the state should 
regard it as other than a civil contract; 
and if that were so, why did it not apply 
as well to the Churchman as to the Dis- 
senter ? If, in the latter case, it was left to 
the right feelings of the individual to su- 
peradd any religious sanction he thought 
proper, why should not the same course be | 
adopted with respect to the Churchman ¢ 
Why, then, was all this outcry got up? 
—Why this bugbear stalking in the person 
of the noble Lord about trenching on the 
religious feelings and principles of the 
people? With respect to marriages being 
registered by the clergyman, he did not 
think it should form any objection on the 
part of the Dissenters, Nothing could be 
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more frivolous and puerile than such an 
objection. But of course he would much 
prefer that, certificates of marriage having 
been procured from the magistrate, they 
should be transmitted to some central part 
of the country, or to the metropolis, at 
once to be registered, without reference to 
any sect or persuasion whatever, bearing 
steadfastly in view the great principle pro- 
pounded by the right hon. Baronet. He 
was glad to find that the opinions of those 
philosophers which were so disagreeable to 
the noble Lord (Sandon) had made their 
way to the Treasury benches, and that the 
Government was now to be conducted, 
not by prejudice, but by reason. 

Lord Sandon rose to explain. He did 
not very well know the ground of those 
pretensions which the hon. Member for 
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; Bath seemed to entertain, of giving lec- 


tures in that House on arrogance and 
acrimony. He was quite willing to leave 
the matter to the decision of the House ; 
all that he had stated was, that the feel- 
ings of the people ought to be consulted, 
and not the vague theories of philosophers 
on what had certainly not been represented 
as a practical grievance by any petition to 
that House. 

Mr. Praed said, that if ever he had 
heard a speech perfectly kind in its ten- 
dency, it was the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Halifax. It did not, 
therefore, require the remark which had 
| been applied to it by the hon. and learned 
Member for Liverpool. Compliments had 
been passed, to which he had listened with 
| the greatest delight, from the other side of 
| the House, as to the spirit with which the 
| measure now under consideration had been 
| introduced; and he could fairly imitate an 
'example set him, and with perfect justice 

return those compliments. With respect 
| to the objections which had been urged 
against the Bill of his right hon. Friend, he 
| should take leave to answer a few of them. 
The first was that urged by the hon. Mem- 
| hee for Leeds, respecting “the payment of 
the fee to the clergyman. He should be 
borne out, he believed, by the House when 
| he replied, that this was not a ground of 
' religious objection, and, therefore, on that 
topic it was no objection at all. The next 
objection was, that urged by the hon. 
Member for Kircudbright, that the cere- 
mony of marriage was to be celebrated in 
the presence of a third party. Now the 
hon. Member was a lawyer, as well asa 
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legislator, and he should have known that 
marriages to be effective as regarded in- 
heritance and other matters relating to the 
transmission of titles and property required 
to be proved. If the consent of the par- 
ties only were deemed sufficient to consti- 
tute a marriage, the proof would be most 
difficult, and in some cases impossible. 
For that reason, he thought, and for no 
other, the ceremony should be a distinct 
one. He(Mr. Praed) should only notice 


one more objection, or rather two in one, | 


at that hour of the night, he meant those 
of the hon. Member for Leeds, and the 
hon. Member for Kircudbright. The for- 
mer objected that marriage was made to 
partake in any thing of the nature ofa 
civil ceremony, while the latter urged that 


solemnization, Now he agreed with both, 
and the Bill of his right hon, Friend met 
each of these objections. He thought 
marriage should be a civil ceremony, 
and not made religious by act of Parlia- 
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celebration, was to have only 2s. Now he 
should beg to suggest to the right hon. 
3aronet that this inverse disproportion be- 
tween the payment and the labour of the 
two parties—the clergyman and the Magis- 
trate—was calculated to create a belief in 
the minds of Dissenters that the Church 
of England was made paramount still, and 
that a premium was still continued to her 
clergy. He thought there was no remedy 
for this evil, but in the appointment of 
public functionaries whose sole and exclusive 


| duty it would be, not alone to sign, but to 


register all contracts of marriage. There 
was another objection on the face of the 
measure, and he conceived it a strong one. 
A Dissenter marrying a woman of the 


Church of England faith, was required to 
it should have nothing at all religious in its 


ment, whic: was just what the Bill pro- | 


posed to make it for the Dissenters; and | 


he also thought it should be a religious 


. . : | 
ceremony for those who conscientiously 


believed that it ought to be so, which the 
Bill effected for the Members of the Es- 
tablished Church. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his full concurrence and entire 
approbation of the measure, and his 
pleasure at the spirit in which it had been 
received by the House. 

Mr, Shei! said, that the Gentlemen on 
his side of the House were loud and per- 
severing in their praises of the measure of 
the right hon. Baronet, while those on the 
opposite side had not said a single word 
in its favour or against it. Among them he 
had looked in vain for any expression of 
approbation or disapprobation on the part 
of the Members for the Universities—those 
conservatories of everything salutary—but 
not a single symptom of either could he 
discover in their physiognomies, However, 
all pleasantry apart, he thought there was 
good in the Bill, mixed up with much that 
was permanently and in its nature objec- 
tionable. The clergyman for doing nothing 
except registering the marriage of two 
parties, was to have 5s., while the Magis- 
trate, upon whose shoulders devolved all 
the trouble—first, of receiving the notice ; 
secondly, of inquiring into the accuracy of 
the declaration of the parties; and, thirdly, 
of signing and serving the certificate of 


} 


go to the Church and make a declaration. 
Now, as many Dissenters could not con- 


| scientiously do so, was not the inference 


obvious, that in most instances they would 
persuade the female to abandon her own 
religion and conform to his? This should 
be looked to by the supporters of the in- 
tegrity of the Establishment. With respect 


| to the measure itself, he (Mr, Sheil) fully 





concurred with the hon. Member for 
Halifax when he designated it one calcu- 
lated to excite surprise. He hoped thatall 
the measures oftherighthon. Baronet would 
be of the same nature, and that he would 
go on exciting surprise of that description 
day after day. But he especially hoped 
that he would, by the measure of reform he 
intended to introduce regarding the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, create a de- 
gree of surprise equal, if not greater. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
reason no one on his side of the House 
spoke on the Bill, was their perfect con- 
currence with its principle, while the ne- 
cessity for their doing so was likewise ob- 
viated by the unequivocal testimony borne 
to its merits by the side of the House on 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary sat. Both sides appeared to be 
of agreement on its principle, and there 
was no objection taken to any portion of 
it except its details, which were properly 
the province of the Committee. The hon, 
Member for Tipperary had alluded to the 
Universities, as if they were opposed to all 
Reform. Now he (the Attorney-General) 
was connected with the Universities by 
holding high office, and therefore felt as 
strongly with them as it was possible to 
feel; yet what did he say on an occasion 
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of a petition being presented in the last 
Session of Parliament for the relief of Dis- 
senters’ disabilities ? He said, ‘‘ I, for one, 
think, though a zealous and most sincere 
friend of the Protestant Church, that no 
Dissenter or any other of his Majesty’s 
subjects ought to experience any disad- 
vantage in all civil and secular matters ; 
and that no Church of England man should 
possess in these matters any advantage 
over others of his fellow-subjects. I am 
desirous of seeing, in these respects, all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects on a 
footing of perfect equality. In saying this 
he felt he was but echoing the sentiments 
of those learned bodies. Such being his 
registered opinions, he should take leave 
to call the attention of the House to the 
declaration of the hon. Member for Kirk- 
cudbright, who said that marriage ought 
to be acivil ceremony to all intents and 
purposes. He did not object to this, but 
on the part of those members of the 
Church of England who entertained a con- 
scientious feeling on the subject of this 
rite, he claimed that they should not be 
compelled to make it a civil contract, if 
the Dissenters were allowed to make it 
not areligious one. In other words, he 
claimed that if the latter were allowed to 
abandon the religious ceremony, the former 
should be allowed to abandon the civil. 
If the two forms of belief were to change 
places—the Dissenters to have the power, 
and the Church of Engiand to be the sup- 
pliant—the latter would have precisely 
an equal claim, and could urge equal rea- 
sons for calling for the abandonment of 
the civil, as the former had for urging that 
of the religious ceremony. With respect 
to the measure itself, he thought no de- 
gree of praise too great could be accorded 
the right hon. Baronet who brought it for- 
ward—and he was happy to perceive, 
that all parties concurred with him to 
that effect. 

Mr. Estcourt said, he had thought it 
might not have been necessary for him to 
make any observations upon this question, 
as his right hon. Friend had stated, that 
his object was to bring forward a measure 
for the remedy of an inconvenience or a 
grievance, as it was termed, which seemed 
to call for the interference of the Legisla- 
ture ; but after some comments, which had 
come from the other side, he could not con- 
tent himself with giving a silent vote. 
Concurring, as he did, in all that had been 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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who had just sat down, he was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with those who regarded 
marriage as merely a civil contract; he 
only desired that persons, who, like him- 
self, belonged to the Church of England, 
might be allowed to regard it as a religious 
rite. He was fully impressed with the 
belief that this Bill was more calculated 
to conciliate the views and feelings of per- 
sons of all persuasions in this country than 
any measure he had ever known in the 
whole course of his Parliamentary life. 
It must be most gratifying to his right hon. 
Friend to hear that men who differed upon 
nearly all other political points were uma- 
nimous in approving of this. He could 
now only say, that he was ready to 
give his best attention to the details of 
the Bill. 

Sir John Campbell concurred in all 
that had fallen from both sides of the 
House in praise of the Bill of the right 
hon. Baronet. He believed the measure 
to be one brought forward in the true spirit 
of liberality, and he also believed that 
it would give great satisfaction to the Dis- 
senting portion of the community. Hav- 
ing stated what he conceived would be 
the general impression of the country, he 
was bound to state his own private im- 
pression, For the first time a distinction 
was made by it between the followers of 
the Church of England and the Dissenters 
in regard to the manner in which marriage 
should be celebrated. Such a distinction 
was quite unprecedented in the annals of 
the country. Previous to Lord Hardwick’s 
Act, marriage could be celebrated by 
mutual recognition—per verba de presenti 
—and this form entitled children the issue 
of such a union to all the privileges of the 
filial condition—inheritance, &c. Lord 
Hardwick’s Act made it a religious cere- 
mony it was true; but then it equalized 
it among all sects in the religious and 
social community. By the Bill before the 
House, the community was to be divided 
into two halves; with one sort of marriage 
for one and another for the other. He was 
not insensible to the faults of the Bill 
brought in last Parliament by his noble 
Friend, the Member for Devonshire, but 
it had not that amongst them. It made 
all marriages between whatever sects cele- 
brated a religious ceremony—not that the 
noble Lord was of opinion a religious 
ceremony was the best, nor that a civil 
contract was not the fittest form of mar- 
riage—but the noble Lord conceived, that 
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the public mind was not fully prepared for 
so important a change as the conversion of 
a religious into a civilceremony. By the 
present Bill, however, the faults of the 
noble Lord’s measure were preserved, one 
of which was the conservation of the reli- 
gious ceremony, while faults of a nature 
peculiar to itself were added. For instance, 
all persons belonging to the Church of 
England were compelled to have the inter- 
mediation of a clergyman, while Dissenters 
could go before a Magistrate and solemn- 
ize their marriage without any such in- 
tervention. Moreover, he believed themea- 
sure would not have all the effect which it 
was expected it would produce. Many 
of the Dissenters deemed marriage as 
much a religious ceremony as the mem- 
bers of the Church of England—some of 
them more. Now the scruples of these 
would be shocked to perceive the members 
of the Church of England going into the 
Church to get married, while they could 
only go to the private house of the Ma- 
gistrate for the same purpose. He thought 
that marriage should be a purely civil con- 
tract, with permission to celebrate it in a 
religious manner subsequently to the act 
of a Magistrate. Such a mode of per- 
forming it could shock the consciences 
of no parties. Church of England or 
Dissenting. It was the mode practised 
at this day in France, and in other Ca- 
tholic countries, where marriage was re- 
garded as a sacrament. In this respect 


he thought it would have been far wiser | 


of the right hon. Baronet to have adopt- 


ed the principles of the Bill of the last | 


Session, interweaving his own details on 
that groundwork. The Law of Marriage 
should be equal for all; it might be 
either a civil or religious contract, but it 
ought to be universal in its operation, 
The details of the measure were properly 


the province of the Committee; but he | 


begged to point the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet to one or two objections in 
limine. If the Magistrates, as the Bill 
proposed, were compelled to perform three 
different functions—first, to receive the 
notice ; second, to perform the ceremony; 
and third, to register the contract—they 
would be performed incompletely and 
unsatisfactorily. He had the highest re- 
spect for the Magistracy, but he could not 
conceal from himself that there were some 
individuals in it who were quite unfitted 
for the station, from incompetence, igno- 
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could be found priests who would cele- 
brate clandestine marriages, it was not 
going too far to say, that there might 
be found Magistrates who would do the 
same; besides which a great proportion 
of clandestine alliances might be fairly 
calculated on from the causes already as- 
signed by him in relation to some indi- 
viduals in the Magistracy. It was his 
opinion that the ceremony would be open 
to the greatest abuses until there should 
| be appointed public functionaries for the 
| purpose of attending to it solely. An- 
| other clause in the measure which he con- 
| ceived open to much objection was, that 
requiring an oath to be made by parties 
jnot of the Church of England, about to 
fenter into the nuptial contract. What 
| was the necessity of such an oath? Was 
,there a peculiar provision made in the 
Bill for the punishment of perjury, or was 
| it to be left to indictment, as at Common- 
law? It seemed to him that the intro- 
duction of this affidavit was an unneces- 
sary multiplication of oaths. The Bill, 
however, as he had already said, was con- 
/ceived in the best possible spirit. He 
| hoped it would please the Dissenters, and 
he knew it would give great satisfaction 
to the country. It should have all the 
assistance in his power. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the proposed 








/'measure was a Bill for the relief of Dis- 
'senters, and it completely fulfilled its 


object. If any parties had a right to 
complain, it was the members of the 
Church of England. As to what had 
been said on the subject of oaths, he could 
not help observing that oaths taken before 
Magistrates were quite as likely to be held 
binding as before a clergyman. 

Mr. Kennedy believed that the pre- 
sent measure would be more unpalatable 
to the Dissenters than that of the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) last year. The 
objections which the Dissenters entertain- 
ed to that Bill affected only its details— 
such as the necessity of a publication of 
the bans and a connexion with the Es- 
tablishment by the mode of registration 
proposed; the present measure was ob- 
jectionable in detail—it went to drawa 
line of demarcation between the Dis- 
senters and the members of the Church— 
to establish two kinds of marriages, one 
of acivil, and one of a religious character— 
and to degrade the Dissenting clergy by 
placing them in a position of inferiority, 
of which they would justly complain. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


that his only object in rising was to notice 
briefly the few observations which had been 
made in reference to the intended Bill, lest 
they might have the effect of prejudicing 
it, either with hon, Members or with the 
great body of the Dissenters. He never 
felt more satisfied of anything than that 
he could succeed in convincing any 
reasonable body of Dissenters that the ten- 
dency of the Bill would not be to establish 
any invidious distinctions—that there was 
nothing in the Bill which could prove in 
the least objectionable to Dissenters, ex- 
cepting that which must, under all cireum- 
stances be inseparable from dissent. From 
the fair and liberal spirit in which the 
whole proposition had been met, he felt he 
had little more to do than express his con- 
fident hope, that practical grievance was 
about to be met by a practical and 
effectual remedy. There were objections, 
he was aware, to almost any view of the 
subject, and he had attempted to meet 
them in such a manner as should not shock 
the feelings of either party. His impres- 
sion was, that if members of the establish- 
ment were satisfied with the present state 
of the law, that they should not be inter- 
fered with. Some hon. Gentlemen in that 
House might say, ‘ put the law on another 
footing—put it on a civil footing.” But 
for his own part he could say that he never 
had heard from anybody belonging to the 
Church of England, or from any of the 
leaders of the great bodies of Dissenters, 
a desire to dispense with the religious so- 
lemnity. If he were to be required to de- 
clare that this solemnity should or might 
be dispensed with for the members of the 
Established Church, he certainly did think 
it would savour of that intolerance which 
was condemned by the Dissenter, for it 
would seem that that Dissenter not only 
looked for relief for himself, but expected 
that the Government should make an al- 
teration in the ceremonies of others, and 
accommodate them to the relief grant- 
ed to him. He could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, that, so far from having 
a wish to put the Dissenters on a different 
footing, his anxiety was, if possible, to 
have made the ceremony a religious one, 
But he found that there were great difli- 
culties in the way of this arrangement. If 
all classes of Dissenters entertained the 
same feelings aud opinions on the subject, 
the settlement would have been extremely 
easy; but was this the case? And, there- 
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fore, was he obliged to adopt a different 
rule of proceeding. No degradation was 
ever contemplated by him in the arrange- 
ment. Those of the establishment con- 
formed to certain principles and rules—to 
a prescribed form of religious worship ; it 
was consequently, easy to deal with them, 
If there were only one class and form of 
dissent, it would be equally easy to deal 
with the body of Dissenters, and far more 
agreeable to him to propose a religious 
rather than a civil ceremony. But hon, 
Gentlemen should consider that he was 
not placed under these favourable circum- 
stances. He had to legislate for a great 
number of different sects, possessing dif- 
ferent principles, and he had found it im- 
possible to prescribe any particular form 
of religious ceremony which could possibly 
be acceptable to all these various classes 
of religionists. Some sects of Dissenters 
were not in the practice of using in their 
marriages any religious ceremonies at all 
—the Quakers, for example. And he be- 
lieved there were other classes of Dissent- 
ers, who were equally indifferent to a reli- 
gious ceremony. Now, if this were the 
case, would it not, according to the feel- 
ings of hon. Gentlemen opposite, have 
been the strongest proof of intolerance, on 
his part, if he had attempted to prescribe 
and enforce one religious ceremony for all 
these different classes? How was it pos- 
sible, he asked, that he could embody in 
one Act, an arrangement to which all 
could agree? While, therefore, he claimed 
for the members of the Church of England 
the right of persisting in their ceremony, 
he would not, although he might succeed 
in pleasing one or two classes of Dissent- 
ers, attempt to prescribe a religious disci- 
pline respecting the matrimonial contracts 
of the multitudinous sections of those dif- 
fering from the Established Church, in so 
great a variety of degrees. He denied 
that any slight was intended, or could rea- 
sonably be presumed to be imputed, to the 
several denominations of Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, because he did not declare them 
to be, one and all, fit and proper persons 
to solemnize, and give a legal sanction to, 
the matrimonial rite. He felt no difficulty 
in allowing anybody, who had such a vo- 
cation to preach and to teach; but he 
doubted whether he could be held justifi- 
able, even by the Dissenters themselves, 
in permitting a civil act of great import- 
ance—a contract of the most solemn na- 
ture—to be perfected by everybody and 
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anybody, who might happen to have a 
congregation who were disposed to listen 
to him, and to acknowledge his ministry. 
Although he had no desire to interfere 
with the spiritual form which might be 
adopted, he had a right to ascertain that 
the civil contract had been duly made. 
He believed, that the learned and intelli- 
gent class of Dissenting Ministers would 
feel themselves degraded, by being placed 
on the same footing with every illiterate 
parson, who might fancy himself inspired 
upon a particular occasion, and conse- 
quently competent to perform a religious 
ceremony, to teach and to preach, and to 
go through all the other functions of the 
Christian Ministry. Hon. Gentlemen who 


wished to have this conclusive right of | 


performing the marriage ceremony con- 
veyed to the Dissenting Ministers, should 
show that it was safe to confide it to every 
man, who might claim and exercise the 
right of a preacher: if they did not do 
this, they would fall short in their argu- 
ment, for how could the distinction be 
drawn between the teacher of one sect, 
however large, and of another, however 
small, of Dissenters? Therefore, it was 
that he fell back upon the method which 
was likely to be most satisfactory to the 
general body of Dissenters, namely, that 
of encouraging the religious ceremony, 
and securing the accomplishment and thie 
acknowledgment of the civil contract. HH 
trusted that the Dissenters would be con- 
vinced, that there was not the slightest in- 
tention, on his part, te inflict any hardslip 
or degradation, upon them. Indeed it 
would appear, the hon. Gentlemen had 
exercised some ingenuity in their opposi- 
tion to the measure. It had been for- 
merly contended that Dissenting parties 
would not be satisfied, so long as they 
were compelled to go before the clergyman 
of the Established Church; well, this was 
to be no longer necessary! But, surely, 
the fathers of families would require some 
security for the binding nature of the con- 
tract in which young females were to be 
engaged. Therefore, he said, to avoid any 
collusion between the person who might 
fancy himself inspired to act as a minister, 
and either of the parties—to avoid the many 
obvious calamities which might ensue, he 
said to the Dissenters—go before the ma- 
gistrate, the only civil functionary he had 
at their service. Men might object to the 
constitution of the magistracy, and so 
forth, but was he to wait until the magis- 
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tracy was reformed? Was he, until then, 
to delay the relief to the Dissenters which 
they so anxiously desired? He left, too, 
from a regard to the delicacy of theffemales, 
the privilege of going before any magis- 
trate they might choose, lay or clerical. 
This he had done, instead of rendering it 
imperative upon them to appear at quarter 
sessions, or even appearing before more 
than a single magistrate. He might have 
erred, but it certainly was from no un- 
kindly feeling towards the Dissenters. 
Next, as to what had been urged respect- 
ing the system of registration, he might 
have conceived, that there might be some 
objection on the part of the clergymen. 
He could not conceive any upon that of 
the Dissenter. It was the most satisfactory 
mode of registration which now existed 
—he did not say that it might not be 
amended—he did not say that he should 
be averse to its amendment, but he was 
obliged to take it as it stood. Besides, it 
was that which was in use for the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. He did 
not ask the Dissenter to go before the 
clergyman, but only before the magistrate, 
who would transmit to the magistrate the 
certificate. Then, as to the amount of 
fees, he had to state, that in Mr. Smith’s, 
and in Lord John Russell’s Bill, and in 
every other Bill, for the relief of the Dis- 
senters, the rights of the clergyman had 
been respected. His object had been to 
bring in the Bill in the most liberal spirit. 
le had desired less to make anything like 
a speech in reply, than to set aside state- 
ments, which might have the effect of ex- 
citing prejudices which were perfectly un- 
founded, 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Omnipuses AND Cars.] Mr. AIl- 
derman Wood moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the better regulation of cabrio- 
lets and other hackney carriages, or of 
omnibuses and other stage carriages for 
short distances, used in and near the me- 
tropolis, and of the drivers and attendants 
thereof, 

Colonel Sibthorpe supported the Mo- 
tion. The misconduct and ill-manners of 
omnibus cads and cab drivers was grown 
to an extraordinary height as he knew 
from personal experience, and if it were 
not checked would be quite unbearable. 

Mr. Roebuck defended the drivers, and 
declared that he had seen no want of 
civility or attention on their part, and 
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that, in his opinion, they were a very use- 
ful class of men. He protested against 
legislating to the annoyance and injury of 
the poor, when the nuisances created by 
the throngs of carriages of the rich were 
passed by unnoticed. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson observed, that 
a great depression of trade had taken 
place all along the line from Charing- 
cross to the Bank in consequence of these 
vehicles and the conduct of their drivers, 
He did not wish to see them suppressed, 
but only to have the drivers placed under 
some effectual control. 

Dr. Bowring hoped that the valuable 
time of the House would not be occupied 
with such frivolous legislation as the pre- 
sent—that it would not turn its attention 
from more important affairs to matters 
which the city Magistrates could take 
care of. If such matters as the present 
were made subjects of legislation, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bath, 
that the poor would have just cause to 
complain of an interference with their 
comforts, while those of the rich were left 
undisturbed. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle thought the 
subject was one which called for the in- 
terference of Parliament. Deputations of 
traders and others had waited on the Se- 
cretary of the Home Department, com- 
plaining of annoyance and the interrup- 
tion of their business by the stopping of 
those cabs and omnibusses before their 
doors. He would support the Motion, 
and he hoped the Bill would attain its 
object. 

Sir John Wrottesley thought that there 
was as much danger to the public from 
the driving of the cabriolets and carriages 
of the rich as from that of cabs and om- 
nibusses. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the obstruc- 
tions caused by the carriages of ladies 
and gentlemen before the doors of the 
leading shopkeepers were as great nui- 
sances as any caused by the vehicles 
which plied for hire. He hoped the 
House would look with jealousy on such 
measures as the present. 

Mr. Clay said, it was not in the power 
of the police to regulate these matters. 
He would admit that there was in that 
House too great a disposition to legislate 
in matters which interfered with the com- 
forts of the poor, but he did not think the 
present was one of that description, 

Mr, William Gladstone thought, that it 
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would be well to adopt similar regulations 
to those of the police of Paris with respect 
to those conveyances. Instead of deserv- 
ing the name of petty legislation, he 
thought the present was called for, and 
he hoped the hon. Alderman would per- 
severe, and not be deterred from urging 
the measure by any remarks that had been 
made. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, in reply, said, 
that those who knew him would admit 
that he was one who had always sympa- 
thized with the poor, and would not in- 
terfere with their comforts or conveniences. 
It was said, that the City of London should 
interfere. The object of his Bill was, to 
give to the Magistrates of London, and of 
the metropolis, the power of so doing 
effectually. The City laid out 4,0002. a- 
year in efforts to keep the streets clear and 
prevent nuisances. All he wished was 
the power to regulate these matters, and 
not to interfere with the comforts or con- 
veniences of the poor. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


ImpressMENT — REGISTRATION OF 
Seamen.] Sir James Graham rose, pur- 
suant to the notice he had given, to move 
for leave to bring in a “ Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Jaws relating to the 
merchant seamen of the united kingdom, 
and for forming and maintaining a register 
of all the men engaged in that service,” 
Also, for a ‘ Bill for the encouragement 
of the voluntary enlistment of seamen; 
and to make regulations for more effectu- 
ally manning his Majesty’s navy.” The 
right hon. Baronet said, that he should be 
inexcusable if, after the length of time 
during which the House had been occupied 
in the discussion of an important measure 
that evening, he should trouble them at any 
great length. He apprehended that no op- 
position would be made to the Motions of 
which he had given notice ; and he would, 
therefore, detain the House as shortly as 
possible. He would make only one ob- 
servation before he proceeded to the 
details of his measures, which was, that 
when he considered the difficulties of the 
subject with which he had to deal, he 
thought some excuse was necessary for 
his undertaking it, especially when he 
brought it forward without the adventitious 
aid of official authority, and even without 
knowing whether it would be supported or 
not; but, nevertheless, having stated to 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, on the 
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Motion which that hon. Member brought 
furward on the subject of impressment, 
that he had a Bill in preparation which 
would tend to diminish the necessity of 
resorting to that means of manning his 
Majesty’s navy, he felt it his duty, even 
as a private individual, to bring the sub- 
ject before the House. The first Bill for 
which he should move was, to amend and 
consolidate the laws relating to merchant 
seamen. In substance and detail this 
Bill was similar to that which he had in- 
troduced last Session. That Bill went 
through its first and second stages, and to 
the Committee, but went no further. This 
first Bill was connected with the manning 
of his Majesty’s navy; for as the merchant 
service of the country was the nursery 
from which the King’s navy was to be 
supplied, it was necessary to protect mer- 


chant seamen; otherwise the numbers to | 


which the State would look in time of 


necessity would be greatly reduced. This | 


Bill, therefore, was essentially necessary 
for the protection of British sailors in the 
commercial navy. 
agreements made by sailors with their em- 
ployers. When he had the honour of di- 
recting the administration of the Admiralty 
during the last year, he had reason to be- 
lieve, that the merchant seamen often 
suffered very severely from the absence of 
any written agreements with their owners 


or masters; and he had, therefore, intro- | 


It would regulate the | 
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return from a foreign port, each vessel 
should be visited by an officer of the 
Customs, and the apprentices mustered, 
when, if the number was not complete, 
or the absence of any not accounted for, 
the owner should be liable to a heavy 
penalty. He had also provided, that no 
seaman should be left, as was now fre- 
quently the case, in a foreign country 
without a full payment of his wages, and 
without full proof also being adduced of 
the necessity which existed for leaving 
him behind. This matter had long called 
for some act of legislation, on account of 
the number of complaints which the British 
Consuls in all parts of the world were con- 
stantly sending home, of the number of 
British seamen who were so left, and who 
suffered great hardships, a practice which 
arose from the masters of ships breaking 
their engagements with their seamen, with- 
' out paying them the wages due to them, 
and leaving them ashore, whilst they en- 
gaged other hands at a lower rate for the 
homeward voyage. The last part of his 
Bill was framed for the purpose of obtain- 
| ing, what he hoped would prove to be, an 
eflicient register of merchant seamen. He 
had experienced much opposition from 
the ship-owners to the measure which he 
introduced last Session for this purpose, 
without being able to entertain any strong 
| hope of succeeding in his object of ob- 
taining an eflicient register, the provisions 





duced a clause into this Bill, rendering it | of his former Bill were onerous, the suc- 
7 | 
' 


compulsory on masters and owners, that 
all seamen employed in the foreign or the 


| cess uncertain, and the hope of founding 
on the register a complete system of ballot, 


{ 
P “ } " ¢ 
coasting trade should serve only under a j at best precarious : he had, in consequence, 
j 


written engagement. Such was formerly 
the practice in the merchant service, and | 
there were laws for the regulation of this | 
matter, which time had rendered inope- | 
rative or obsolete. Having thus protected | 
the seamen in their rights under these 
written agreements, the next thing he had 
done was to protect the master of the 
vessel from the breach of contract by the 
seamen; and he had, at the same time, 
endeavoured to prevent the reception of 
deserters on board ship, as well as to pre- 
vent the practice of suborning or enticing 
seamen to desert or neglect their duty by 
the crimps. He had next re-enacted 
certain laws relative to the employment 
of apprentices on board of merchant ves- 
sels, by enforcing, under penalties, the 
employment of a certain number in each 
ship, in proportion to the tonnage of his 
vessel, and by providing that, on her 
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adopted a suggestion which was offered on 
the part of the ship-owners, and availed 
himself of the provisions of a Bill which 
passed last Session on the subject of the 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution. 

By that Act, the owner or master of 
each vessel was bound to enter on his 
ship’s muster-roll every man there em- 
ployed, specifying his classification and 
the amount of his pay. Now, instead of 
the regulation which his bill of last year 
contained on this matter, he should sub- 
stitute one which compelled each master 
of a merchant vessel to furnish a halt- 
yearly return of the muster-roll, which 
the above Act ordained should be kept, 
and that, on the arrival of his vessel from 
a foreign port, these returns should be de- 
livered to the visiting Customs’ officer. 
This practice would, therefore, not be so 
onerous to the masters or owners of ships, 
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as that proposed last year would have 
been; and if it were properly observed, 
aud the returns made punctually, the re- 
sult would furnish an exact registry of the 
merchant seamen. These details formed 
the whole of the provisions in the first of 
his measures. During the last Session he 
had entertained sanguine hopes, that an 
exact register of merchant seamen might 
have formed the basis of a measure by 
which the means for enforcing the com- 
pulsory service of merchant seamen in the 
navy might have been secured by ballot 
on a principle analogous to that in use, 
for providing militiamen to serve in the 


Impressment— 


land forces, and that some such plan | 
> 

might be substituted for the practice of | 

‘bounds to which it had been suffered to 


impressment. He had thought, upon a 
cursory view of the subject, that an analogy 
existed which might justify some such 
measure; but, upon a closer examination, 
and after more mature deliberation, he 
was convinced that it could not be brought 
to bear, for the seamen would either 
be able to evade the operation of such 
an Act, or else, if it were enforced to 
the full extent to which the circumstances 
must render it necessary to carry it, the 
practice of impressment would become 
much more onerous and oppressive, under 
another name, than it now was. In the 
first place, the supply of men for the land- 
forces was inexhaustible, whilst the de- 
mand was comparatively limited ; whilst 
in the merchant service, the supply was 
scanty, compared with the wants of the 
King’s service in war. The ballot for the 
supply of the land-forces was made upon 
the very spot where the men themselves re- 
sided, and they were no sooner nominated 
than they could be called into service. 
The merchant seamen were so circum- 
stanced that, on a rough computation, no 
less than two-thirds of the whole body 
were constantly on the water, and, there- 
fore, it was impossible that their services 
under the ballot could ever be available 
when chosen by that method, at the 
moment when their services were sud- 
denly required. Those seamen who were 
at home would, therefore, be compelled 
to serve as proxies or substitutes for the 
great majority of their brethren who were 
abroad, and he had, therefore, rejected 
this plan of ballot altogether, because it 
had all the disadvantages of impressment 
in a severer form; and it would cause 
those disadvantages to fall with undue 
hardship upon a very small portion of 
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those who were liable to its operation, 
What, then, was the measure which he 
had to propose? It was this :—he pro- 
posed, in the first place, frankly and openly 
to avow the right of the Crown to the 
services of merchant seamen in the event 
of war; for, inasmuch as all the lands- 
men, not excepted by professional, or 
other acknowledged reasons for exemp- 
tion, were liable to be balloted for to 
serve in the land-forces, so all merchant 
seamen, being exempt from the land- 
service by virtue of their occupation, came 
properly within the limits of the King’s 
right to their services for the naval arma- 
ment. He proposed, however, to limit 
the exercise of this right much within the 


extend ; in the first place, the duration of 
this compulsory service he proposed to 
limit to the period of five years, which 
term of compulsory service on board a 
King’s ship, should for ever free a 
seaman from the liability to be impressed. 
But whilst enacting this measure, and 
whilst thus asserting the prerogative of 
the Crown, he must say, that he thought 
it was the duty of the House, with due re- 
gard to the feelings of the seamen, and to 
the declared opinion of the country, to 
exhaust every other source of supply for 
the navy before recourse was had to com- 
pulsion ; and he, therefore, had introduced 
a provision which rendered it necessary, 
before the King’s proclamation for im- 
pressment was issued, that a period of 
grace should be allowed to the seamen, 
during which time all volunteers for 
the five years should receive double 
bounty. During the last war the bounty 
was 5/., and he, therefore, proposed that 
it should be 102. in these cases; and not 
only should the volunteers receive this en- 
couragement, but they should be entitled 
to count every year served in war as two 
years of compulsory service with respect 
to their claims for pensions, so that for 
five years of voluntary service during war, 
they should count ten years of service 
towards becoming entitled to their pen- 
sions which now could only be obtained 
after a full service of twenty years, 
whether in peace or in war; and farther, 
that if, at the expiration of the five 
years of compulsory service, they again 
volunteered to serve for five years more, 
they should be entitled to receive a second 
bounty. He also proposed to have a 
clause by which a seaman who should 
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have become entitled to his pension 
should, if he chose to continue in the 
service, receive both his wages and his 
pension. The present arrangement pre- 
vented the seaman from drawing his 
wages if he drew his pension; and the 
consequence was, that the service lost a 
great number of its best men, who, on be- 
coming entitled to their pensions, retired ; 
whilst he believed that his Bill would se- 
cure the services of all those men who 
were fit for duty. 


Such were the leading provisions of his | 


second Bill, which he had every reason 
to believe would render the naval service 
more popular and offer a great induce- 
ment to the free tender of voluntary ser- 
vice; whilst, at the same time, he must 
observe, that holding out every tempta- 
tion to volunteer into the sea service, and 
thus obviating all the chief evils of im- 
pressment, he still carefully reserved that 
power, in case it should become a matter 
of State necessity, to resort to it. It was, 
for the House to decide upon the important 
matters involved in these Bills; he should, 
for the present, detain them no longer, but 
content himself by expressing his entire 
readiness to afford any explanation on 
future occasions which might be de- 
manded of him with respect to these 
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path towards attaining that which with 
him had always, he believed, been a near 


impressment., 
Parliament, he had stated, when the mea- 
sure for the introduction of a system of 
registration was brought forward, that if it 
were unaccompanied with other substan- 
tial measures, it would neither be satis- 
factory to those affected by it, nor would 
it conduce to the object which it had in 
view. The right hon. Baronet had, how- 
ever, now accompanied his measure of re- 
eistration with another measure, in an in- 
telligible form; and, together, they would 
1X0) far to accomplish the desires which 
must animate the breast of every well. 

wisher to his country. It had recently 
been his lot to be placed in contact with 
a large body of seamen, and to have dis- 
cussed with them, with frankness and 
without reserve, the whole subject of Im- 
pressment; and, it was impossible for lan- 
guage to describe, in adequate terms, the 
manliness of style, so peculiar to the Brit- 
ish Seamen, with which they declared 
their readiness to serve His Majesty, even 
under the compulsion of Impressment, in 
cases of emergency, provided the period 
of their service should be limited in duras 
tion, and that such limitation was accoms 





measures, the vital importance of which it 
was impossible to over estimate; since | 
they were intimately connected with our | 
maritime power, and involved questions | 
on which rested the naval superiority of 
Great Britain; the anchor of her great- 
ness and sovereign power. The right | hon. 
Baronet then moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill “To amend and consolidate the 
laws relating to the Merchant Seamen of 
the United Kingdom ; and for forming and 
maintaining a register of all the men 
engaged in that service.” Also a_ Bill 
Por the encouragement of the voluntary 
Enlistment of Seamen, and to make regu- 
lations for more efiectually manning his 
Majesty’s navy.” 

Mr. George Young said, that he should 
have so many opportunities, in future 
stages of these Bills, of discussing, at 
length, their details, that it was not his 
intention, at present, to trouble the House 
further than to express the heartfelt grati- 
fication, with which he had heard the an- 
nouncement of these measures by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite. He must also bear | 
his sincere testimony to the fact, that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken the right 





panied with other regulations in matters 
which, for some years past, had been in 
process of amendment, at the board pre- 
siding over their departments. He should 
have the greatest pleasure in giving his 
best attention to the details of these Bills, 
and in furthering the objects which the 
right hon. Baronet had in view, by their 
introduction, 

Mr. Buckingham said, that as the House 
had done him the honour and kindness to 
give him a considerable portion of its 
attention on this subject, at a former pe- 
riod, he should not now occupy its time 
for many minutes; but he felt that he 
should not do his duty to the House, if he 
did not express his satisfaction at the 
general view of this question which had 
been so cle early and so ably laid before the 
House by the right hon. Baronet. There 
was no doubt that we must look to the 
mercantile marine, as the great nursery 
of the British navy, and that the means 
by which His Majesty’s fleets must be 
manned, in case of emergency, must con- 
sist in an improvement of the condition 
and regulations of that branch of maritime 
pursuits, and an efficient system of regis- 
202 


and dear object, namely, the abolition of 
During ‘the last Session of 
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tration by which their number and quality 
might be correctly known. He hoped that 
when the Bill was printed, and laid before 
the House, it would be found to contain 
some provisions to make the registry effi- 
cient; for, if it should be left to the mer- 
chant seamen to register themselves or 
not, as they themselves pleased, he was 
quite sure that, unless some strong decla- 
ration that impressment would only be 
resorted to in cases of invasion, or other 
great emergency, they would entertain a 
strong objection to a system of registra- 
tion. To make registration efficient, he 
conceived it ought to be made compulsory; 
and to effect this, nothing could be easier 
than to provide against any commander of 
a merchant ship receiving or entertaining 
on board any seaman who did not produce 
to him a certificate of his registration. 
This certificate would, at once, serve asa 
character to the holder, and a means of 
employment in time of peace. The right 
hon. Baronet, in passing from the subject 
of the consolidation of the laws relating to 
the merchant service, had entered upon 
the subject of impressment, and had de- 
manded a recognition of the King’s prero- 
gative, in the right to impress in time of 
need. On the last occasion that the sub- 
ject was under discussion, he (Mr, Buck- 
ingham) had admitted (and his motives in 
so doing had since been much questioned) 
that right, and that the King was entitled 
in time of need, to the services of all his 
subjects, either at sea or on land; and he 
would say, that if one class more than 
another felt themselves insulted by the 
supposition even that they would shrink 
from such a duty, that class was the Bri- 
tish seamen. Show them existing dan- 
gers, and something approaching fairness 
in treatment, and they would readily come 
forward at their Monarch’s call. By the 
proposed measures, however, impressment 
would lose all its sting, by the limitation 
of the duration of service, by the increased 
bounties to be given to volunteers, &c. 
and though it might be called by the same 
name, it would become a very different 
thing. He rejoiced that the subject still 
remained in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, who had met the propo- 
sitions submitted last year, upon the sub- 
ject, with so much amenity; and he trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet’s proposition, 
though now those of an individual Mem- 
ber, would meet with the cordial attention, 
the assistance, and the sanction of his 
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Majesty’s present Government. He (Mr, 
Buckingham) should reserve any further 
observations until the future stages of the 
Bills, and in the mean time, he should re- 
tire this evening, from the house, proud in 
the assurance, that the interests of British 
seamen were to be taken into consider- 
ation, and that they would not be the only 
class of his Majesty’s subjects who could 
be dragged from their homes without limi- 
tation to their service, and he believed that 
the body would almost hold a jubilee in 
celebration of these announced measures 
of emancipation. 

Mr. Baring said, he was glad the right 
hon. Baronet had undertaken to bring 
this subject under the consideration of the 
House. He was sure, that no Member 
could have brought it forward with a 
greater certainty of obtaining the confi- 
dence of the House, and of every Member 
of his Majesty’s Government, and, conse- 
quently, with a better prospect of making 
the measure efficient and beneficial. He 
hoped that all the benefit would be de- 
rived from it which these circumstances 
promised. He was sure that there was no 
person old enough to examine the history 
of the last war, but must see that it would 
be impossible for this country, in the event 
of another naval war, with the present 
habits and feelings of the people, to repeat 
the mode of manning our navy, which was 
practised at former periods. Every man 
must feel this impossibility, not only on 
account of the great abhorrence with 
which the system of impressment was re- 
garded, but because the first gun that was 
fired, must involve us in a war with that 
country, with which, of all others, it was 
most desirable that we should remain at 
peace—he meant the United States of 
America; for it was impossible to expect 
that any nation, possessing a feeling of 
independence, or having a character at 
stake, would submit to the measures that 
were resorted to with so much rigour, 
during the last war. This was, therefore, 
not a question of speculation, but a ques- 
tion, which it was of importance, that the 
country should look in the face, and it 
certainly was desirable that whatever 
changes were expedient, should be made 
in a period of profound peace. Amongst 
the many obligations which the country 
owed to the right hon. Baronet, for the 
services rendered by him in the depart- 
ments of which he had had the adminis- 
tration, there was none equal to what 
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would be due to him, if he could succeed 
in producing a Bill acceptable to all par- 
ties interested. Of course, the details of 
the measure would have to be looked to 
by the various departments with which 
such subjects were connected, particularly 
the Admiralty, and that branch in which 
the duty of taking care of the interests of 
the merchant seamen devolved upon. It 
would be necessary to see that no more 
restrictions were introduced than were ne- 
cessary; but the country must be aware 
that some provision for registration must 
be adopted, and he was sure that such a 
regulation would be willingly submitted 
to, for the purpose of avoiding the greater 
evil, and securing that which he believed 
was uppermost in the mind and feelings of 
every one in the country—namely, main- 
taining that naval supremacy, which had 
always been the boast of England. 

Captain Berkeley, as holding his Ma- 
jesty’s commission in the service, felt it to 
be due to the right hon. Baronet to tender 
his thanks for these measures, and to ex- 
press his readiness to go hand in hand 
with him in carrying them into full effect. 

Captain Gordon wished every possible 
success to the measures, but at the same 
time, he could not conceal from himself 


that registration was a subject of great 


difficulty. He rejoiced, however, to find 
from what had just fallen from the right 
hon. Gent!eman who had just spoken, that 
the assistance of his Majesty’s Government 
would be afforded, and that, therefore, the 
subject would receive the support of both 
sides of the house. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman, as the representa- 
tive of a seaport, congratulated the House 
and the country, that the period had ar- 
rived when a measure so essential, so poli- 
tic, and so necessary for the naval service, 
was about to be carried into effect. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was ready and 
willing to render every assistance in for- 
warding the objects which the right hon. 
Baronet had in view. He, however, must 
observe, that the Bill relating to the regis- 
tration and to the merchant service would, 
of necessity, entail a burden upon the 
shipping interests, to which he could only 
agree upon receiving the equivalent relief 
afforded by the abolition of impressment. 
He must, therefore, make it a condition, 
that both measures should pass together 
into laws, He felt peculiar satisfaction on 
learning that the right hon. Baronet was 
to have the sanction and support of his 
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Majesty’s Government, and he rejoiced 
that the country might fairly look forward 
to the abolition of a system which was op- 
posed to the principle of its institutions. 

Admiral Adam observed, that he had 
said, last Session, that he was prepared to 
hear the arguments brought forward, and 
to see the effects of the measure which 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Cumberland, intended to bring forward, 
before he, as a naval officer, would vote 
against impressment, because he knew that 
circumstances might arise when it would 
be necessary to resort to impressment for 
the purpose of manning the King’s fleet, 
in order to resist the foreign foe. Until 
some efficient measure for manning the 
fieet could be substituted, we must not 
throw away impressment. But, knowing 
the disadvantages of that system, he hailed 
with satisfaction the measure of his right 
hon. Friend; and the amelioration and 
amendment it had undergone since the 
last Parliament, with great care and atten- 
tion to the details, he had no doubt that 
the measure would conduce to put an end 
to the grievous evil of impressment for the 
King’s naval service. He desired this, not 
only as a citizen of this country, but also 
as a nayal officer, because he knew that 
the old adage was true, and that “one 
volunteer is worth two pressed men.” He 
would beg leave to call the attention of 
the House to the amelioration of the sys~ 
tem of impressment which had taken place 
towards the end of last war. At first, men 
were kept in their ships, from five years to 
five years, and from ten years to ten years, 
and they had not the means of visiting 
their friends when they came to England, 
after an absence of many years, but towards 
the end of the war they received a portion 
of what was due to them, and were allowed 
some weeks absence. These relaxations 
had produced the best possible ettect. 

Sir Philip Durham said, that no First 
Lord of the Admiralty had ever made 
greater improvements in the service, and 
with more economy, than the right hon, 
Baronet. He thought highly of the right 
hon. Baronet’s measure regarding registra- 
tion, and hoped it would succeed, but was 
happy that he had not given up impress- 
ment. The gallant Officer opposite said 
he preferred one volunteer to two pressed 
men, but he himself always preferred cne 
pressed man. In time of war, the most 
able, the most hearty, and the most useful 
men, were the pressed men, and, in four 
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hours after they were pressed, went to 
work with cheerfulness and good will. He 
was glad the right hon. Baronet had not 
given up impressment, although, at the 
same time, he hoped that recourse would 
not be had to it. He was delighted that 
the rising generation would have an op- 
portunity of getting rid of the obnoxious 
system of impressment, but he could not 
give up the idea that a pressed man was 
as good as a volunteer. 

Mr, O’Dwyer was understood strongly 


to dissent from the proposition, that there | 


existed, by the constitution, a prerogative 
right in the Crown to impress men for the 
naval service. No such right, he con- 
tended, existed, except only in such cases 
as might render it necessary for all the 
subjects of the realm to take arms. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley felt great 
gratification upon the introduction of these 


measures. He also could fully corroborate | 


the statement which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth, inas- 
much as he had himself held an interview 
a short time since, with a large body of 
seamen, from whom he distinctly under- 
stood that, however great they felt the 
evils of impressment, they would, even 
under it, ever be ready to enter into a 
temporary period of service under the 
Crown. This was highly creditable to the 


parties concerned. He thought the sys-| 


tem, however, ought to be abolished, and 
he therefore fully participated in the satis- 
faction so generally expressed upon the 
introduction of measures, which would 
have the effect of relieving the service from 
so prejudicial a course of proceeding. 

Mr. David Barclay expressed his ap- 


probation of the proposed measure —a | 
measure which he believed would be highly | 


satisfactory to his constituents, who were 
deeply interested in the matter. 


Mr. Ingham maintained, that the pre- | 
rogative of the Crown involved the right | 
of impressment, and that forthe protection | 
of the country, the monarch could call for | 


the services of all lieges in the land. The 
question had been laboriously investigated 
some years ago, and the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Foster fully established the exist- 
ence of this prerogative. He had recently 
meta large body of men, engaged in the 
merchant service, and was struck with ad- 
miration upon hearing the manly, judici- 
ous, and loyal spirit, with which they dis- 
cussed the obnoxious subject of impress- 
ment, and admitted its necessity, He 
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congratulated the House upon the pro- 
posed Bills, which, in his judgment, were 
calculated to make the King’s service po- 
pular. 

Leave given to bring in the Bills. 
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WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 18, 1835. 


Minutes.} Bill. Read a seeond time:—Exchequer Bills; 
Transfer of Aids; Newspaper Printers Relief. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Ropen, from several 
Places, for Additional Accommodation in Scotch Churches; 
from two Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath 
in Ireland. 


Canapa.] The Earl of Mulgrave 
wished to ask the noble Earl, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, a question on a 





most important subject—he meant the 
disputes with Canada. At the period of 
| the dissolution of the late Government, 
‘steps had been taken for dealing with that 
| question, Tle understood that some mea- 
| sure had now been adopted. He believed 
| that the noble Earl would be prepared to 
state that Government was about to send 
a Commissioner from this country to arbi- 
| trate respecting the disputes. The resulis 
of that measure must depend on the per- 
"son sent, on the instructions given to him, 
| the limitations within which they were con- 
| fined, the time he went ont, and the way 
in which he was received. One thing, 
| too, he must say—that no one could un- 
i dertake a more difficult or delicate task 
than that which would be intrusted to this 
| Commissioner. Perhaps the noble Earl 
! would name the individual selected? He 
| wished, too, to inquire respecting an ex- 
pression believed to have been used by a 
right hon, Gentleman in another House of 
Parliament, that the Commissioner was 
to act on his own responsibility respecting 
i all the subjects of dispute. Now there 
were some that he might decide, but there 
were others that could not be decided but 
by the Government itself, and subject to 
Parliamentary responsibility. This was a 
subject of great importance, and he trusted 
that no further delay would take place, for 
delay would only increase the amount of 
the evil. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the 
noble Earl would do him the justice to be- 
lieve that he was as much interested as the 
noble Earl in the satisfactory settlement of 
these disputes; and from this time he 
should not look at the subject without 
feeling that he incurred some degree of 
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personal responsibility respecting it. He 
agreed with the noble Earl as to the ex- 
treme delicacy of the transaction, and also 
as to the necessity of avoiding every species 
of delay. He hoped that the noble Ear! 
did not mean to impute to him any un- 
reasonable delay, seeing that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had re- 
ported on the subject about the Ist of July, 
and on his accession to office he found no 
step whatever taken upon it. He did not 
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mention the fact that no measure had been | 


taken by the late Government with a view 
to impute that as a fault, but merely to ex- 
culpate himself from the blame of having 
been guilty of delay since he came into 


however, be invested with such powers or 
) | 
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effecting a special object. He repeated, 
however, that the noble Earl was mistaken 
as to the powers and responsibility of the 
Comunissiorer. 

Lord Brougham wished to make one 
observation with respect to the delay which 
by the noble Earl seemed imputed to the 
late Government. The dates would settle 
that at once. The Report was made about 
the end of the last Session. It was neces- 


Canada. 


| sary that that Report should be considered, 


first by the Secretary for the Colonies, and 
then by the Cabinet Ministers. His right 


| hon. Friend had no opportunity to con- 


sider it till the Cabinet broke up, which 


ihe supposed would be admitted to be 
office. He quite concurred with the noble | 
Earl as to the delicacy and difficulty of | 
the task imposed on the individual under- | 
taking the office of Commissioner. He | 
was aware that much depended on the se- | 
lection of that individual, who would not, | 


such a character as the noble Earl ap- | 
peared to understand from the expression | 


attributed to his right hon. Friend. What 
that expression was he did not know, but 
he knew that that Commissioner would 


have no other responsibility than that of 


following the instructions given him from 


this country. The object was, that the 
person selected should go fully provided 
with instructions, so that there should be 


no necessity for repeated communications | 


across the Atlantic. The responsibility 
would be no other than that of the due 


exercise of the powers with which he was | 


intrusted. He was aware that great qua- 
Commissioner ; much ability, judgment, 
discretion, and, above all, character and 
conduct, remarkable for a conciliatory 


he did not despair of the person to whom 
his Majesty had been pleased to intrust 
the task. He had this day submitted the 
name of an individual to his Majesty, who 
had been pleased to approve of him, and 
he had no difficulty in stating the name of 
that individual. The Government had se- 
cured the services of Viscount Canterbury. 
The situation in which the Government 
was now placed, was one which had not 
ariseri from any misconduct of his own, 
but it would not be likely that he should 
be able to settle the differences now exist- 
ing. It was, therefore, a matter of neces- 
sity to select a competent person, and to 
send him with special instructions for 


usual at the end of the Session. [The 
Earl of Aberdeen dissented.] Well, then, 
it was not usual, and the Members of the 
present Cabinet would not go into the 
country at the end of the Session—they 
were to have a new Marriage law, and they 
were now to have a new Cabinet law. His 
rizht hon. Friend had considered it at the 
earliest period; no time was lost, as he 
personally knew, for his right hon. Friend 
had laid before him the papers, to consult 
him on constitutional matters connected 
with them. THe returned those papers in 
a week—he suffered no business—certainly 
no relaxation—to prevent him from pre- 
paring a long and elaborate paper on the 
subject, which was given to his right hon. 
Friend; means were taken to make each 
of the Cabinet Ministers acquainted with 
all these papers, and a Cabinet meeting 
was summoned on the subject for the very 


'day on which the dissolution of the Go- 
lifications would be required in such a | 








vernment took place. Considering the 
papers to be gone through, he thought 


there had been no unreasonable delay be- 


| tween \ugust and November. The matter 
spirit. Great as these ( ualifications were | 
’ 


itself was one of great importance, not only 
as between the mother country and Canada, 
but as between sections of the people, there 
one section being to the other as seventy- 
eight out of eighty-eight. As to the 
powers given to the “Commissioner, he did 
not see how it was possible for him to act 
as an arbitrator, for though one party might 
choose him, the other party might not adopt 
him, in that character. He hoped that the 
matter would be treated with the same 
candour on the other side of the water as 
Parliament was inclined to treat it here, 
and that it might come to a satisfactory 
issue. ; 

The Earl of Aberdeen had not intended 
to make any charge of delay against the 
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lite Government, but only to exculpate 
himself from such a charge. The Report 
was made about the first or second of July, 
and was not altogether new matter for the 
consideration of the Government. He 
himself had not accepted office till the 
10th of December, and if, therefore, there 
was any charge of delay, it could not fairly 
be imputed to him. He repeated that the 
Commissioner would go charged with 
special powers for a special purpose. He 
assured the noble and learned Lord that 
he had made no insinuation of a charge of 
delay. 

Lord Brougham had so understood it. 
The matter had been considered by the 
Members of the late Cabinet, and the dis- 
patch would have gone out directly after 
the meeting of the Cabinet. 

The Earl of Mulgrave said, he could 
take off one month of the delay. The 
packets did not sail more than once a 
month. A packet would have sailed a day 
or two after the intended Cabinet meeting, 
and would have taken out the dispatch. 
As to the noble individual appointed to the 
office, he could not, so far as his noble 
Friend was concerned, rejoice at the ap- 
pointment, for the situation was one of a 
most delicate and difficult nature; but he 
was sure that there could be no more pro- 
per person for it, not only with regard to 
his ability, but to the amenity and amia- 
bility of his manner and disposition. 


Subject dropped. 


TOPPER PLOL PLO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 18, 1835. 


Minvutes.}] Bill. Read a second time:—On the Motion of 
Sir Joun CAMPBELL, Copyholds. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. CLAy, from Ships’ Stewards in 
the Service of the East-India Company, for Compensation 
for Loss of Employment.— By Lord SANDon, from a 
Society at Liverpool, for Adjourning the Assizes from 
Lancaster to Liverpool—By Mr. WiLks, from Coal 
Merchants of Lincolnshire, for Amending the Weights 
and Measures’ Act.—By Mr. Humpuery, from the Com- 
missioners of the Court of Requests, Southwark, against 
the Imprisonment for Debts’ Bill.—By Lord Srormonv, 
Mr. WALTER, Mr. Packer, and an Hon. MEMBEr, 
from several Places,—for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Spirit Licenees.—By Sir Oswatp Mostry, from 
Whittington, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 
— By Lord Morperu, Mr. HeESkeTH FLEETWOOD, and 
Mr. Baines, from a Number of Places,—for the Repeal 
or Amendment of the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By Mr. 
F. Vituters, from Canterbury, for the Vote by Ballot, 
and Freedom of Election.—By Messrs. A. JOHNSTON, 
Hope JOHNSTONE, MAULE, SINCLAIR, STEWART, MAc- 
KENZIE, and Captain Wemyss, from a Number of Places, 
—for Protection to the Church of Scotland. 
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LAND.)] Mr. O’ Dwyer presented a Peti. 
tion from two individuals, named Walsh 
and Murphy, one of whom was a Roman 
Catholic priest, complaining that Mr. 
Doyne, a Magistrate of Carlow, had offered 
from the Bench to pay a fine inflicted on 
two men, who had been convicted of 
assaults on persons at Borris, because they 
were opposed to the return of Mr. Kava- 
nagh, the present Member for the county. 
Such conduct, he must say, was highly 
improper on the part of any Magistrates, 
and, if the allegations contained in this 
petition were made out to the satisfaction 
of that House, Mr. Doyne ought not to be 
allowed to remain in the Commission of 
the Peace. 

Mr. Kavanagh denied the truth of the 
statements put forward in the petition. 
He was Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
when the two men in question were con- 
victed, and he could, therefore, state, that 
no such proposition as that alluded to 
by these petitioners was made either by 
Mr. Doyne or any other Magistrate. The 
petitioner said, that those who perpetrated 
outrages in his favour during the late 
election were indemnified against the con- 
sequences, but he must positively deny 
that any outrages were committed by any 
of his friends or supporters on that occa- 
sion. On the contrary, it was notorious 
that the only outrages perpetrated during 
the late election proceeded from those by 
whom he was opposed, namely, ‘ the 
Priests’ party ;” and it was a fact of equal 
notoriety, that collections were made by 
the priests from the altar to pay the fines 
which might be inflicted on those of their 
adherents who might be convicted of out- 
rages. 

Mr, Finn said, that while such proceed- 
ings on the part of the Magistracy as those 
complained of were tolerated it would be 
hopeless to look for peace or order in Ire- 
land. Instead of the priests interfering, 
as the hon. Gentleman had alleged, with 
a view to intimidate the voters, they were 
compelled to take no part in the proceed- 
ings of the elections by every species of 
threat. The charge of intimidation, there- 
fore, rested not with the priests but with 
the landlords, who used all the influence 
they possessed to oblige their tenants to 
vote for a particular candidate. 

Colonel Bruen said, that he could not 
allow this petition to be placed upon the 
Table without making a few observations 
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persons from whom it proceeded. He | 
held in his hand an affidavit which would | 
set the matter at rest, so far as the conduct | 
of this individual priest was concerned. | 
The affidavit to which he alluded was | 
made, not by a Protestant, but a Roman | 
Catholic, who resided in the part of the | 
country where the Rev. Mr. Walsh lived ; | 
and the statement contained in it was first | 
delivered in a Court of Justice, and while 
this same priest was present on the trial of | 
certain parties who had been guilty of an | 
outrage. The priest, at the time, denied | 
the statement; but, notwithstanding this, 
the man not only persisted in it, but sub- | 
sequently deposed to every fact he had | 
mentioned; and, if he were to read this | 
document, the House would be convinced | 
that this petition was undeserving of at- | 
tention, The hon. and gallant Officer 
then read the affidavit, which was in these | 
words :— 


“© County of Carlow to wit :—The informas | 
tion of Patrick Roache, of Borris, in the said | 
county, who deposeth and saith, that on Sune | 
day, the 1st day of February instant, he at- 
tended mass at the chapel of Borris, where he 
heard the priest, the Rev. John Walsh, sen., 
proclaim from the altar his intention of making 
a collection on the following Sunday for the 
purpose of raising a fund for the payment of 
fines inflicted by the Magistrates on persons 
found guilty of assaults. 

“ Deponent further swears, that this declara- 
tion had scarcely passed the priest’s lips when 
a movement took place by some people near 
the chapel door, towards the steps of the gal- 
lery, when Edward Mulligan, the only free- 
holder in the chapel who opposed the priest’s 
party at the late election for the said county, 
was then sitting, but who were prevented, as 
deponent believes, attacking the said freeholder 
by a person who stood at the foot of the steps 
of the gallery; but as soon as the priest turned 
round to quit the altar, a simultaneous rush 
was made up the gallery where the said free- 
holder, Edward Mulligan, was, and who in an 
instant was dragged off his kaees, thrown down 
the stairs, nearly twenty feet high, and totally 
ejected from the chapel, and, when outside, 
pelted with stones, and otherwise assaulted : 
and had it not been for the humane and manly 
conduct of some of the people of Borris, de- 
ponent verily believes the consequences would 
have been probably fatal to the said Mulligan. 

“* Deponent further swears, that the whole of 
this disgraceful scene was perpetrated in con- 
sequence of the encouragement held out by 
the aforesaid priest, viz., that he would raise a 
fund for the purpose of paying the fines in- 
flicted by the Magistrates upon those persons 
found guilty of assaults (as deponent verily 
believes) on those freeholders who opposed 
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the priest’s party at the late election for the 
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said county. (Signed) “ Patrick Roacue.” 
“Sworn before me this 10th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1835. (Signed) Ros, Dorner.’ 


The affidavit which he had read would, he 
thought, put the House in full possession 
of the real character of this reverend agi- 
tator, who was one of the greatest fire- 
brands by whom the peace of Ireland was 
disturbed. From the proceedings of this 
priest the conduct of others might fairly 
be inferred; and while such an interference 


| on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy 


was tolerated, no laws would be available 
in Ireland. Since the passing of the 
Emancipation Bill the priesthood had so 
agitated the county with which he was 
connected as to render it almost unsafe to 
live in it. What he had stated was a no- 
torious fact; and he again asserted, that, 
unless strong measures were adopted to 
restrain the Roman Catholic priests from 
the course of intimidation which they had 
been pursuing, Ireland would soon be in 
such a situation as not to be habitable by 
any other Christian sect. As it was, he 
could assure the House, that the county 


| which he had the honour to represent was 


almost unfit for a civilised person to live 
in; and the consequence of opposing the 
wishes of the priests incurred, he might 
almost say, no less a penalty than death, 
Not only were the lives of the individuals 
placed in jeopardy by opposing the views 
of those persons, but even whole families 
had fatlen sacrifices to the spirit of 
animosity which they had been the means 
of engendering. [Cries of ‘No! no!” | 
What! could it be denied that whole 
houses had been burned down—that both 
father, mother, and children, had fallen 
victims to the flames, ignited by midnight 
incendiaries for their destruction? But, 
without detaining the House longer ona 
subject so painful, he would conclude by 
observing, that the affidavit which he had 
read would give the House some faint no- 
tion of the scenes which were daily per- 
petrated in Ireland. 

The Speaker thought that a great deal 
too much had been said on the presenta- 
tion of this petition. If such discussions 
were got up on eyery petition which was 
presented, the time of the House would be 
taken up, not only unreasonably, but to 
the exclusion of all other business. 

Petition to lie on the Table 


Ciry or Dvusiin Exnecrion.] Mr. 
O'Connell hegged to call the attention of 
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the House to a matter in which he was! upon the point that night, or not at all, 


personally interested. The ballot for the 


city of Dublin election was fixed to take | 


place to-morrow. There were four peti- 
tions against the return of himself and his 
hon. colleague. The first was presented 
on the 25th of February, the second on 
the 4th of March, the third on the 7th of 
March, and the fourth on the 9th or 10th 
of March. The petition presented on the 


25th of February was abandoned, and a_/| 


ballot was appointed for to-morrow to try 
the merits of the other petition. The agent 
for the petitioners informed him, in the 
presence of his hon. colleague, that the 
second petition, that of the 4th of March, 
would be abandoned also; and, accord- 
ingly, reference was made to the examiners 
to inquire into the solvency of the sureties 
offered in support of the third petition. 
That question came for discussion before 
the examiners on Monday last, and it was 
decided that the sureties had not justified ; 
but, under the circumstances of the case, 
the examiners determined that the sureties 
should have till the 25th to put in their 
justification. An application to that effect, 
founded upon the report of the examiners, 
was to have been made to the House, and 
there could be no reasonable objection to 
comply with it. On Monday, therefore, 
he wrote to Dublin to stop his agent and 
witnesses from coming up to attend the 
ballot to-morrow, That day (Wednesday, 
March 18th), however, the opposite party 
had taken up the second petition, that of 
the 4th of March, which they had declared 
they had abandoned, and passed the 
sureties for it; the consequence of which 
was, that if the House should not interfere 
in his behalf, the ballot would take place 
to-morrow, when he would be deprived of 
the assistance of his Dublin agent, on 
whom he most relied, when he would be 
without instructions for cross-examination, 
and without witnesses. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he suggested that the ballot 
should be postponed from to-morrow to 
that day week, which was an open day, 
the ballot originally fixed for that day 
having been discharged. He thought that 
his request was not unreasonable. He 
was aware that the manner in which 
he had brought the matter before the 
House was not strictly regular; but he 
was compelled to deviate from the usual 
form—namely, the presentation of a peti- 
tion—on account of the urgency of the 
case, The House must come to a decision 


| 
| 





for the ballot was the first business to- 
morrow, and nothing could precede it. 
A petition, however, was at that mument 
being actually prepared, and his solicitor 
was ready to verify, by affidavit, the state- 
ment which he had made to the House. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
House would see the justice of postponing 
the ballot. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he would put the 
House in possession of the facts of the 
case, as far as he knew them, and would 
then leave it in the hands of the House, 
The hon. and learned Member had in- 
formed the House, that the agent for the 
petitioners had undertaken to abandon the 
petition of the 4th of March, and proceed 
with one of a subsequent date. Now, the 
agent had just put into his hands a paper, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
he would read. The right hon. Gentleman 
then read a statement which was, in sub- 
stance, as follows :——He declared solemnly, 
upon his honour, and was ready to do so 
upon his oath, if required, that he never 
stated that it was his intention to abandon 
the petition of the 4th of March, but, on 
the contrary, that if the hon, and learned 
Member for Dublin should succeed in his 
attempt to cause the sureties to the third 
petition to be rejected on Monday last, he 
would proceed with the petition of the 4th 
of March; and, in order that there might 
be no mistake about the matter, he 
caused a notice to that effect to be posted 
up on Saturday last. On Monday last an 
objection was unexpectedly, and without 
notice, made to the sureties on the third 
petition, and as there was nobody on the 
spot to answer it, the examiners said, that 
they would make a Special Report, for the 
purpose of obtaining further time to in- 
quire into their validity. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the agent, knowing that he 
would have to keep his witnesses in town 
at a great expense, determined, as he 
could not proceed upon the third petition, 
he would goback to the second, and this day 
had satisfied the examiners of the validity of 
the sureties to that petition, which were the 
same to which the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber objected on Monday, for the sureties 
were the same in both cases, Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to him that the 
hon. and learned Member had not been 
taken by surprise, and that he always 
knew that the petition was to be proceeded 
with, It was for the House to decide 
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whether, after what he had stated, they 
would put the petitioners to the expense 
which would be occasioned by the post- 
ponement of the ballot. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was necessary 
the House should be in possession of the 
facts, and the first fact to be ascertained 
was, whether the agent for the petitioners 
did a week ago make a voluntary state- 
ment that he had abandoned the petition 
of the 4th of March, for the prosecution 
of which he had now put in sureties, 
Four persons were present when that 
declaration was made, two of whom, 
namely, the agent and his clerk, were 
ready to depose to the fact, whilst he and 
his hon. colleague would confirm their 
evidence, by stating that an unconditional, 
unequivocal abandonment of the petition, 
had been volunteered. The truth of the 
statement he had made to the House, was 
confirmed by what had fallen from the 
right hon., the Recorder of Dublin. Why 
should the opposing agent, talk of pro- 
viding a new set of sureties, if one had 
not failed ? 
said, that a notice was posted on Satur- 
day, stating that the opposite party would 
proceed with the petition of the 4th of 
March, and yet the objection to the sure- 
ties was not taken till Monday. 
be positively sworn, that on Monday even 
the opposing agent declared, that the pe- 
tition of the 4th of March, was abandoned. 
In consequence he had, as he before 
stated, countermanded the attendance of 
his principal agent and witnesses, and he 
had abstained from preparing the state- 
ment, and the lists which must be ex- 
changed on the day the ballot took place. 
A consultation of counsel for the purpose 
of preparing the statement, had been ap- 
pointed to take place on Tuesday, but 
was postponed, in consequence of it being 
understood that the petition would not be 
prosecuted. If the House should, under 
these circumstances, refuse to postpone 
the ballot, it would amount to an absolute 
denial of justice. As to the statement 
which the opposing agent had made to 
the House, through the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he thought that a man who had 
acted as he had done, was not so faith- 
worthy as should induce the House to 
credit his bare assertion. 

Mr. Spring Rice was quite sure that 
after the hon. and learned Member had 
declared that he had been informed by the 
agent for the parties who had petitioned 
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against him, that a particular course would 
be dropped and another adopted, and had 
in consequence of such communication, 
been put off his guard, and subjected to 
difficulty in respect to bringing up his 
witnesses and making good his defence, 
the House, if that statement were correct, 
would not allow such a proceeding to 
operate to the prejudice of the hon. and 
learned Member. If he (Mr. Rice) had 
had the misfortune to be two or three 
times petitioned against, and had been 
misled in the same way as the hon. and 
learned Member stated himself to have 
been, he certainly ‘should have appealed 
to the House, for he felt quite satisfied that 
in such matters no party spirit would be 
allowed to interfere to prevent justice 





The right hon. Gentleman | 


It would | 


| being done. In the present case, it was 
| asserted on the one side, that the engage- 
iment which had been referred to, was 
,entered into conditionally; and, on the 
}other, that it was made unconditionally. 
| Now, let the House consider which of 
\these statements was the most likely. 
The right hon. and learned Recorder had 
said that the objection taken to the secu- 
itities was totally unexpected. At the 
time, therefore, of entering into the en- 
igagement, the objection which was after- 
wards taken and disposed of by the ex- 
aminers, was not in the contemplation of 
the parties. Under these circumstances, 
he thought that the House would not be 
doing justice to the sitting Member, to 
compel him to enter on his defence, when 
he declared that he had been deprived of 
the cpportunity of preparing his defence. 
But he must take the liberty of saying 
that, whatever decision the House might 
come to in the present case, the agents 
ought to be warned that the Members of 
that House would not allow the jurisdic- 
tion of Parliament to be trifled with, nor 
suffer statements to be made for the sole 
purpose of misleading parties as to the 
period at which they ought to be prepared 
with their defence. 

Mr. W. Wynn concurred in the view of 
the case taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken. He thought 
that the House could not, without injus- 
tice, allow the sitting Member to be put 
off his guard by a statement of the agent 
of the parties opposed to him. If the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin had occurred, they would 
undoubtedly form a justification for post- 
poning the ballot; but the question was, 
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how were those circumstances to be estab- 
lished? [Mr. O’Connel/. There are wit- 
nesses ready to prove them.] He meant 
no disrespect to the hon, and learned 
Member; but he must be permitted to say, 
that as the House had not the means of 
administering oaths, great difficulty must 
be felt in coming to a decision on a ques- 
tion of controverted facts. The Election 
Committee, however, had the right to ad- 
minister oaths, and he therefore thought 
it desirable that application should be 
made to the Election Committee, when 
appointed for a postponement of the con- 
sideration of the case. 

Mr. O'Connell implored the House not 
to hand this matter over to the decision of 
an Election Committee. He implored the 
House, for the sake of justice, to hear such 
witnesses as were then ready to be sworn 
at the Bar. They were ready to depose 
to the fact of a distinct declaration having 
been made with respect to the abandon- 
ment of the petition. If the ballot were 
to take place, and a Committee be ap- 
pointed, his whole case would depend on 
the decision to which six Gentlemen of 
the Committee might come, as to the 
construction of an Act of Parliament, 
which was read differently by different 
lawyers. Why should he be placed in 
such jeopardy as that? He moved that 
Sir R. Sidney be called to the Bar. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it appeared to him that the House 
having fixed a given day for the ballot, 
the sitting Member was bound by that 
decision, under all circumstances but one, 
and that was a voluntary communication, 
by which he was put off his guard. If 
that fact were established, or if the hon. 
and learned Member bond fide declared 
that a communication was voluntarily 
made to him by the agent of the opposing 
parties, by which he was placed in a worse 
position than he would have stood in, if 
the communication had not been made, 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
really thought that in point of justice, the 
House ought to interfere to prevent that 
injury being done. He did not pretend 
to say whether or not it would be neces- 
sary, for the purpose of insuring regularity 
in their proceedings, that evidence of the 
asserted fact should be taken at the 
Bar. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he was present when 
the declaration referred to, had been made 
by the agent of the petitioners, who had 





been guilty of a sort of intrigue and dis- 
honesty. He had heard the conversation 
already spoken, most distinctly, and he 
had previously heard the agent (Mr. 
Baker), in the presence of another person, 
declare that he never intended to pro- 
ceed on the first, or on the second pe- 
tition. 

Sir James Graham thought, that if 
there were one point of more importance 


than another to the dignity and order of 


their proceedings, it was this—that the 
solemn declaration of a Member in his 
place in that House, was always consi- 
dered as equivalent to an oath. The hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin solemnly 
stated in his place, that he did receive an 
unequivocal declaration from the agent of 
the petitioners, and as that person’s con- 
tradiction could not be obtained on oath, 
he (Sir James Graham) being anxious to 
maintain the honour of the House, which 
was involved in the assertion of the prin- 
ciple that a Member's solemn declaration 
was equivalent to an oath, would urge the 
House, especially in the present instance, 
where the postponement of a week was 
only required, to depend on the word of 
the hon. and learned Member, for the 
sake of the dignity of the House. 

Sir John Campbell rose and said, that 
in consequence of what had occurred, he 
should move that the ballot for the Dublin 
Election Committee be postponed till that 
day se’nnight. 

Motion agreed to. 


IMpRISONMENT FOR Dest Brit.] Sir 
John Campbell moved the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Mr. Richards had received numerous 
communications from persons who enter- 
tained the utmost fears in consequence of 
the introduction of this Bill. They did 
not object to the details, for they had no 
opportunity of seeing them, but to the 
principle of the measure. It appeared 
altogether to have been forgotten by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who origi- 
nated this Bill, that they were not living 
in astate of society like that of ancient 
times, nor in such a state as it was the 
object of the Christian religion to insti- 
tute. It seemed to be the object of this 
Bill, to assure the public that on all occa- 
sions creditors were wealthy and debtors 
were poor, and that creditors ought on all 
occasions to be merciful to debtors. By 
giving summary remedy, too, it appeared 
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that it had been forgotten, that while a 
man owed money on the one hand, he 
might have money owing to him on the 
other, and by this Bill he might be pre- 
cluded obtaining the amount of debts due 
to him in sufficient time to meet an op- 
posing claim. There was one remarkable 
thing, too, with regard to this measure, 
and to which he begged to draw the atten- 
tion of the House, viz., that, except from 
one jail in the metropolis, there was no 
petition in its favour. He could not, 
therefore, but look upon it-—seeing that 
there were no signs of support being ge- 
neral—as a piece of gratuitous legislation 
on the part of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh, who, be it understood, had not 
even condescended to communicate with 
any persons who might be supposed to 
represent the commercial interests. He 
might have ascertained from one of equal 
authority on such a subject at least as 
himself, how such alterations would affect 
the commercial classes. He could then 
have given his reasons in detail, and, 
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when those reasons had been stated, hon. | 


Gentlemen might have been able to come 
to some conclusion on a subject that so 
much demanded their serious attention. 
He (Mr. Richards) had been, for thirty 
years, engaged in commercial transactions, 
and he could not look upon the introduc- 
tion of this measure as anything but a 
serious infliction on the interests of trade; 
and that, if carried into execution, it 
would create a mortal disease in the body 
politic. He could not, therefore, enter- 
taining such opinions, do less than come 
forward and protest against this Bill. The 
motives, that actuated men, were the 
hope of reward and the fear of punish. 
ment. Human legislation invariably pro- 
ceeded upon those acknowledged princi- 
ples ; but, as hope could rarely be brought 
to bear, resort was commonly and _ neces- 
sarily had to fear. But, in this measure 
there was nothing to fear and_ every- 
thing to hope for the dishonest, for it 
gave all imaginable inducements to knaves 
and thieves to cheat the community. The 
preamble professed to facilitate the re- 
covery of two things for the advantage of 
the creditor, which were bills of exchange 
and bonds, but why were book-debts 
omitted? They were often much larger 
than the two former mentioned securities. 
But what he complained of was, that the 
great body of the public most interested 
were entirely unacquainted with the pur- 
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posed details; and before attacking the 
interests of such numerous and great bo- 
dies they should have been consulted. He 
should like to know if arrest of the person 
was abolished, what protection tradesmen 
could have against that large mass of the 
community who lived in lodgings ? Gene- 
rally speaking, they had no chattels to 
seize, and obtained credit from day to day 
and from month to month without any 
visible means of subsistence, and yet this 
Bill would take away the power of arrest 
and imprisonment, which was the only 
security the housekeeper had against the 
fraudulent impositions of this class of per- 
sons. Hon. Gentlemen who previously 
supported this measure had said, that if 
bills of exchange were decreased by this 
Bill, as had been maintained, that those 
that were in circulation would be all good 
ones. Now, he never arrested five men 
in his life, and would engage to say, that 
nineteen bills out of twenty were paid. 
Sut the fact was, that some hon. Gentle- 
men set themselves up as Doctrinazres and 
Utilitarians, and never troubled themselves 
about things as they were. He could 
easily suppose the case of a poor man 
calling upon a Member of Parliament in 
the country, and requesting payment of a 
sum of money. The money might not be 
at hand, but yet the poor fellow would not 
be sent away. A bill might be given him, 
which might never again be thought of by 
the Member, unaccustomed to the routine 
of business, and then for its non-payment 
the poor man who had failed with it might, 
on ten days notice given, have execution 
levied on his goods. This would be a state 
of things most monstrous and cruei, and 
he trusted this measure which he looked 
upon as a supplement to that Bill which 
on the same subject fifteen years ago was 
rejected amid the laughter and sneers of 
that House, would not pass into a law. It 
would lessen the number of bills—no man 
would care todraw a bill. { Cheers.] The hon. 
Member for Bridport cheered ;—had he 
then lived in some fancy region, or was he 
so blinded by benevolent theories that he 
forgot the state of society in which he ex- 
isted ? Why, 19-20ths, he might with as 
much safety say 99-100ths, of the trade 
of this empire was carried on by credit, 
and that credit by bills. Would they 
then, in this state of things, with eight 
hundred millions of debt, and twenty 
millions of taxes, be guilty of anything 
so monstrous and cruel as passing this 
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measure? The Doctrinaires who had 
brought it forward, were a set of people 
fond of applying general principles without 
entering into particular circumstances, 
They were merely syllogism men, and cared 
not to look to consequences. [ Laughter.] 
He really did not see the applicability 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool’s  in- 
terruption, perhaps it was owing to his 
(Mr. Richard’s) obliquity of vision; but 
he was afraid the hon. Member, who 
ranked among the Utilitarians, as he be- 
lieved, felt a little sore under his remarks, 
and thence proceeded the interruption. 
As anew Member of Parliament, for he 
had only been in Pariiament two years, 
he had made these observations, hoping 
it would lead to a discussion on the 
principles of the Bill, but it certainly 
did appear to him a matter of the 
gravest importance, and deserving the 
most serious consideration of the House, 
whether they would repeal the law at 
present existing, and give no adequate 
protection to book debts, which consti- 
tuted by far the largest class of debts. If 
they did repeal it, and if creditors should 
find it impossible to go on giving credit 
as they did, and debtors should find it not 
quite so easy to borrow as formerly, they 
would then, perhaps, find it necessary to 
recur to the old law of debtor and creditor. 
The hon. Member, after apologizing for 
the imperfect manner in which he had 
handled the subject, concluded by saying, 
that his principal object was attained ifhe 
had roused the attention of those better 
qualified than he was to discuss the details 
of this measure. 

Mr. Baring observed, that as the hon. 
and learned Member for Edinburgh had 
stated his wish that the Bill should be 
referred to a Committee up stairs, and he 
did not wish to multiply discussions, he 
would reserve the statement of his opin- 
ions on the priaciple of the Bill till the 
time of the Speaker’s leaving the Chair for 
the House to go into Committee, sup- 
posing the Bill to be now read a second 
time without discussion, Ifthe hon. and 
learned Member had no objection to his 
taking that course, he would then say no- 
thing further than that when this Bill was 
brought before the House on another oc- 
casion, he was apprehensive that the re- 
sult would be great danger to the trade of 
the country, and as his opinions were not 
altered, he felt a difficulty added to the 
subject by the situation which he had the 
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honour to hold. He would also point 
out to the hon. and learned Member, that 
many lawyers, who were Members of that 
House, were now necessarily absent on 
their professional business, and he there- 
fore suggested, that it would be better to 
postpone the discussion on the principle 
of the Bull till the House went into 
Committee. 

Sir John Campbell said, that he was 
entirely in the hands of the House; but, 
as far as his own opinion went, he must 
say, that it would be most cruel and unjust 


| towards those who now languished in the 


sickness of hope long deferred, not to al- 
low the House now to decide on the prin- 
ciple of the measure to which persons 
subject to the operation of the present 
law had so long looked forward. As to 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, that he had entered on a 
gratuitous piece of legislation, he could 
only say, that he had received at least 
500 letters, not only from debtors, but 
from creditors, urging him to press the 
Bill forward. He did think, therefore, 
that these individuals ought to have 
the benefit of the decision of the House 
of Commons on the principle of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Baring observed, that whatever 
serious doubts he might have on the de- 
tails of the measure before the House, he 
could not but do justice to the benevolent 
intentions of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had originated it. No one 
who knew the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but must feel convinced when he 
gave up professional time of so much 
value, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was himself persuaded of the import- 
ance of the measure. He would shortly 
state what were his apprehensions in the 
event of this measure becoming the law, 
at the same time reserving to himself the 
right of offering further objections at a 
future stage of the proceedings. They 
had not at present sufficiently gathered the 
opinion of practical men on the subject. 
The people generally, and the inhabitants 
of large manufacturing towns in particular, 
had experienced men on the subject; and 
he did not believe, that they were favour- 
able to the measure. Although he did 
not participate in the feelings of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough on the sub- 
ject of Doctrinaires and theorists; yet he 
did think the opinion of merchants and 
tradesmen were worth all opinions com- 
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ing from people of less experience. That 
the theory of this Bill was correct, he was 
ready to acknowledge—that misfortune 
was no crime, and should not, if it could 
be avoided, meet with punishment, and, 
least of all, the punishment of imprison- 
ment. Yet the universal experience of 
mankind, and the law of all nations, ren- | 
dered it fair to conclude, that the pos- 
session of the person of the debtor was 
the only effectual method of recovering 
the debt. That it was repugnant to feel- 
ing he admitted; but with that fact be- 
fore him he was inclined to think it was 
the only means of remedy. He had every 
desire to carry out the principle of the 
measure, but he could not see what me- 
thod could be pursued for getting at the 
property of a debtor if they could not get 
at his person. He could not see what | 
means could be given of securing the, 
property of the debtor without having the 
right of arresting his person. A creditor 
might, under the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s Bill, get into the house of his debtor, 
and there he would find chairs and tables, 

but would be told, that they were the pro- 
perty of a brother, or a sister, or a mere 
man of straw, and he would see his debtor 
continue to live in ease and affluence ; 
but if he could take the person of his 
debtor, it would compel him at once to 
surrender his property. ‘the hon, and 
learned Member might say—‘* You may 
summon and examine him, and send him 
to prison if he does not disclose where | 
his property is;” but he was era 
“ Sir, where 1 is your property?” ‘ I have | 
got none,” would be the answer, and the 
only means of arriving at the property | 
would be by seizing the person. The | 
tradesmen of the country would be the | 
fitting judges on this question, and not 
the great pe During the many 
years in which he (Mr. Baring g¢) had been | 
in business het had never arrested a single | 
individual. The persons with whom the 
large merchants did business had an inter- 
est in maintaining their credit, which the 
persons who dealt with tradesmen had not ; 
and how would it be possible to meet the | 
thousands of swindlers who would overrun 
the country if this Bill passed, when they 
took away the means of forcing them to sur- 
render their property? It was urged, that | 
poverty was punished as a crime, but with | 
reference to this subject, that the non. | 
payment of a debt was prima facie an | 
offence, and if a person incurred a debt | 
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without any means of defraying it, he was 
as guilty as a man convicted of petty 
larceny. It certainly was an offence, and 
what in the present state of the law was 
the punishment? A man might be con- 
fined for about five weeks under the pre- 
sent Insolvent Act, and then get white- 
washed; and he held, notwithstanding 
the pathetic appeal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that that was not a grievance 
to be compat ed to the danger which could 
arise from the adoption of a contrary prac- 
tice. It was or ily a wholesome punish - 
ment due to the man who idly and mis- 
chievously took, on false pretences, the 
property of honest tradesmen. Besides, 
under the present law, if a man could 
prove, that, in all his proceedings, there 
was no fraud, if he could make all those 
proofs which the Commissioners required, 
he was discharged at the end of a few 
weeks. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough had talked of persons of rank 
and affluence not paying the bills of their 


tradesmen. Now, the present law of 


arrest was a remedy to the tradesmen; 
for imprisonment would be felt to be a 
personal degradation by many who would 
not be influenced by more honourable 
motives. The hon. Member for Middle- 
sex had said, that trade should be carried 
on without credit. Now, that was pre- 
cisely the point on which the question 
turned. He would tell them plainly, that 
trade, whether on a large or small scale, 
could not be carried on without credit. 
It was impossible to apportion receipts 
and payments, unless they could be 
placed at a certain distance from each 
other, He ventured to say, that let them 
do what they would, the tradesmen of 
London, and all large commercial towns, 
must give credit. ‘They could not bring 


| the country to none ‘but ready-money 


dealings. For his part he would feel 
much pleasure if he could come to the 
same conclusions upon the subject as the 
hon, and learned Member for Edinburgh ; 
but he was bound to confess that his ap- 
prehensions of the effects of the Bill were 
by no means few or slight. He would 
confess, however, that there was a great 
deal of the Bill which was extremely use- 
ful, and he believed, that the commerce of 
the country would on this score find itself 
much indebted to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It had been argued, that if 
the House, in passing this “Bill, should 
find that it had made a mistake, it could 
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retrace its steps, but, he thought it would | All he could say was, that the proprietors 
be by far better to avoid the error in the | of land throughout the kingdom ought to 
first instance. Let any hon. Gentleman | know that this was the proposed alteration 
only point out to him any country in | to be made in the laws of the country. He 
which a similar experiment had been made. | had to remind the House, that Bills of this 
For his part he had been a traveller to a | sort, if they were called Bills of improve- 
considerable extent, and he knew of no ment, cantered through the House so fast 
cr: = ieee a - — a that it gh Pia Sa eg ao 
state of law similar to that which the pre- | sons to be affected by them could know 
sent Bill proposed to introduce into Eng- | anything of them. He protested against 
land. America was very anxious for the the Bill with respect to its provisions upon 
personal liberty of her citizens, and her | arrests for debts, and he had doubts 
laws affecting that personal liberty were | whether the remedy with respect to bouds 
sufficiently relaxed; and yet she had no | would notexpose persons to inconveniences 
such law as that contemplated by the pre- | which had been never even contemplated 
sent measure. France and Holland had between them and their creditors. He had 
not such a law; and, in fact, in no part of thrown out these general observations 
the world did such a law exist. Was it upon the principle of the Bill; and, 
prudent, then, to make such an experi-' though he should not now oppose the 
ment in the most artificial country upon Bill passing through another stage, he 
e-i a oem a filled na - should — to himself “ee ee of 
chevaliers d@ eindusirve than any other, and giving it his Opposition In detall. 

more full of that description of swindlers = Sir John Campbell hoped the House 
which preyed upon credit. He had but, would allow him to make a few obser- 
one more observation to make, and that | vations in reply to the remarks of the 
was upon the facility which the Bill gave | right hon, Gentleman, the President of 
for the recovery of the amount of bond the Board of Trade. He considered it 
debts. There was a class of persons in| of great importance to decide without 
this country who should be informed of) delay on the principle of this Bill. He 
the manner in which this Bill was likely to | thought this a much better course than 
affect them. The Bill gave a summary | for them to run the chance of the prin- 
remedy against all persons who had signed | ciple being rejected, after having de- 
a bond. Now, there were, at least, one voted day after day, and great labour, 
hundred thousand of these bonds afloat} to an examination of the details of the 
between families for the purposes of loans | measure in a Select Committee. He 
being taken up, and other persons who | was surprised to hear the right hon. the 
gave bonds on mortgages creating a lien | President of the Board of Trade, lament 
on their estates, had, by the practice of | that Bills of this sort cantered through 
the country, six months’ notice given to | the House; for all who knew anything of 
them before the money was sued for. [Sir | the progress of Reform in Parliament, 
John Campbell: Such bonds might be | very well know, that such Bills did the 
sued upon immediately.] All persons of very reverse of cantering, or galloping 
landed property knew, however, that, by | through their stages ; notwithstanding 
the practice of the country, they could | which, however, he entertained sanguine 
get, — get, Ae considerable allow- | hopes je the present measure —— 
ance of time. 1en a mortgage was to | pass, without any very serious delay. 
be called in by the present Bill judgment |The Bill had been framed upon the 
could be obtained upon the bond in ten evidence of practical men. Merchants, 
days, and in ten days more the property | who dealt with millions, as well as petty 
of the person who had signed the bond | shopkeepers, had been equally examined 
could be seized, or put into the hands of | by the Committee; and that Committee, 
trustees, if the demand were not otherwise | after the most minute examination of 
satisfied. Then he had to complain that | every class and condition of traders, came 
the most arbitrary powers were given to to a determination, that a measure of 
these trustees. They could select what! the present description would prove of 
property they pleased out of a man’s | the most essential benefit to the whole 
estate in order to sell it, to satisfy the bond- community. Upon the Report of that 
holder, and could do just as they might | Committee, a Bill was prepared and 
think fit, without responsibility or control. | brought into Parliament, in the last 
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Session, and was most widely circulated 
throughout the country. He denied, 
that any man could plead ignorance of the 
Bill, and he equally denied the assertion 
of the right hon. President of the Board 
of Trade, that the Bill was peculiarly cal- 
culated for the benefit of debtors. It was 
a Bill of general provisions, equally cal- 
culated for the benefit of debtor and 
creditor, and for the advantage of the 
general credit and character of the coun- 
try. The first provision of the Bill was 
a summary execution on bonds and _ bills 
of exchange. The clause gave a power 
of summoning a debtor, of compelling 
him, on oath, to disclose the state of his 
real and personal property, and of sending 
him to gaol if he refused to give a satisfac- 
tory statement. ‘The third provision sub- 
jected to the process of execution the pro- 
perty of every debtor, let it be of what de- 
scription it might. By the present law, 
money could not be taken, bills of ex- 
change could not be taken, money in the 
Bank could not be taken, copyhold lands, 
and many other species of landed pro- 
perty, could not be taken; and, in fact, 
the most fraudulentand profligate of debtors 
might live in luxury upon the property of 
their creditors, and run those creditors to 
ruinous expense, and set them at defiance. 
Such was the present state of the law of 
this country, and he was glad that so few 
were to be found who did not wish the law 
to be altered. The next head of the Bill 
embraced the principle of the cessio bo- 
norum; and then came a provision eml- 
nently calculated to punish the frauds of 
those chevaliers d'‘industrie, of whom the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade complained. Last of all came that 
great enactment, which does not abso- 
lutely abolish imprisonment for debt as the 
right hon. gentleman supposed, but abo- 
lished it, except in cases of fraud, making 
a distinction which the present law did not 
make, between the honest and the fraudu- 
lent debtor. These were the heads of the 
Bill, and having stated them, he should ad- 
vert to the objections made against them. 
The right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade had sounded the tecsin of alarm 
to all persons who had mortgages on their 
estates, lest payment should be enforced 
on their bonds in the space of twenty 
days. In fact, however, the Bill gave no 
facility to sue upon mortgage bonds, and 
only met those cases where false and fraudu- 
lent pretences were urged for not paying 
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the amount of bonds. What were the 
pleas by which the indulgence of time, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman spoke, 
was now obtained ? The party had to plead 
that he never signed or sealed the bond 
which he had signed or sealed, and which 
stood in flagrant evidence against him; or 
he had to plead that he had given a horse 
or some other fictitious thing in satisfac- 
tion, or he had to put in some other sham 
plea, by which he compelled his creditor 
to go to trial, and to throw away his 
money ; in some cases, to throw away 
good money after bad, and thus he aggra- 
vated the injury the creditor had origi- 
nally sustained. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said, there was no country in 
which an experiment similar to the pre- 
sent had been tried. Did not the tight 
hon. Gentleman know, that such a law 
existed in Germany, in Italy, and in 
Scotland; and, in which latter country 
it was well known that it operated most 
beneficially? But at present, by the law 
which the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade did not wish to see altered, 
a mortgagee might sue on his bond, and 
the other party, if he did not pay, must 
plead a lie, and by fraud and chicanery, 
might put off the evil day for only three 
or four weeks; for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not aware that, by certain 
rules which the Judges have most pro- 
perly made, the extent of frauds had been 
limited. This rule had been found to act 
beneficially in many instances, and pre- 


judicially in none. The present Bill would 


prevent the debtors money from being 
Spent among law vers when it ought to go 
to the creditors. The next enactment was, 
that debtors were to be summoned before 
Judges, after judgment had been passed. 
The effect of this clause, would be to 
assimilate the law between persons in 
trade, and those not in trade. At pre- 
sent, a man in trade might fail for 
1,000,000/., and he was protected, if he 
made a full disclosure of his assets. Ifhe 
absconded, or concealed his property, then 
he might be sent to gaol. Would the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade, 
tell him why a man not in trade, who 
owed 5vU0/. should, as a matter of course, 
be sent to gaol, whilst he in trade who 
owed 1,000,0002., should be free? It was 
a most disgraceful thing, that in England 
all property of every sort, was not liable 
to the payment of just debts. The present 


law of ikngland, in that respect was not 
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creditable to the country, and it was such 
that, in his opinion, few honourable men 
wished for its continuance. ‘The present 
distinctions between the liabilities of per- 
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sonal and real property, occasioned the | 
‘his creditors ? 


greatest frauds. It was Sir Samuel 
Romilly who first endeavoured to effect 
an alteration in the law. In his day, a 
man mieht have borrowed 50,0001., 
have bought land with it, have died the 
next dav, have left the land to his son 
or heir, and the creditor or 
who had advanced the 50,0002, could 
not have recovered one single shilling, 
as real property was not liable to the 
obligations of simple contract debts. The 
rizht hon. the President of the 
Trade, would see therefore that improve- 
ments did not canter or gallop through 
the Houses of Parliament. Jt was not 
until the last Session, that a Bill was 
brought into Parliament by the 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 
contract creditors had a general remedy 
against the real estate of the debtor. Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Bill carried the prin- 
ciple no further than that, if a man were 
in trade, his landed estates should be 
liable to simple contract debts. The 
creditor had a lien on his estates. It was 
to the hononrof the Reformed Parliament 
that this distinction between real and 
personal property had been done away. 
The next enactment of the Bill related to 
the principle ofthe cess?o bonorum without 
imprisonment. By the present law the 
most lamentable consequences ensued. 
A man who went within the walls of a 
prison seldom left them so good a man 
as when he entered. He Jost his own 
respect, and the respect of his friends 
and the community. He was contami- 
nated by bad example, he spent his time 
in vice, and the money belonging to 
creditors amongst lawyers. ‘The expense 
of going through the Insolvent C ourt, on 
an arerage was, at least, 10/. each person, 
which was so much thrown away amongst 
the lowest practitioners of the law. The 
ereatest dissatisfaction had arisen from 
that tribunal, and the dividends on the 
estates of debtors had not amounted on 
an average to one farthing in a pound, 
When he said this, he meant not to cast 
the slightest reflection on the learned per- 
sons who presided in that Court, than 
whom no public men discharged their du- 
ties more diligently and honourably. He 
spoke only of the system, A man who 
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‘there was a vast difference between pru- 


'and mischievous credit. 
creditors | 


Joard of 
' that 


| present imprisonment, 
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by which simple | 
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failed in business for 1,000,000/7. was 
discharged without going to gaol; and 
why not make the same law fora man 
not in trade who owed a small sum, and 
honestly gave up his whole property to 
Such was the law in 
He allowed that trade could 
without credit ; but 


Scotland. 
carried on 


dent and wholesome credit, and fictitious 
The first effect of 
the Bill would be to make the creditor in- 
quire into the character and condition of 


the person who wanted credit, for trusting 
| to the power of imprisonment, persons give 
‘credit with too much facility. 


The most 
important clause of the Bill, however, was 
which abolished all imprisonment 
for debt except in cases of fraud. At 
as far as the ends 
of justice were concerned, was a mere 
farce. A man receiving his capras ad satis- 
faciendum, went into the King’s Bench, 
where by paying the marshal the purchase 
of the rules, he enjoyed all the pleasures 
of life, and set his creditors at defiance. 
The rules extended some miles, and a man 
might take an elegant house, and his lady 
give routs without the visitors having any 
suspicion that the parties whose guest he 
was, were prisoners for debt within the 
rules of a gaol. He maintained that such 
a system ought to be abolished. The 
gaols of the kingdom would not be sufhi- 
cient to contain the crowds of debtors 
that might be thrust into them by the pre- 
sent law, and therefore he was surprised 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
should have vindicated it. It isthus, that 
what was wrong led to what was worse; 
and the only remedy was to cut up the 
evil by the roots. The right hon. Gentle. 
man made no distinction between impri- 
sonment on mesne process, and imprison- 
ment after judgment on execution; but 
surely he could not mean to say, that the 
first should continue? Such a practice 
was without parallel, except in England 
and the countries which had adopted its 
laws; and it would be looked upon with 
horror all over the Continent of Europe. 
But, independently of the abuses to 
which it gave rise, the expense of the 
system was great; for, the mere giving 
of bail alone, cost 300,000/. annually. 
He perceived that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was ready to abandon arrest onmesne 
process; but that was precisely what the 
tradesman most liked; for he hoped to 
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succeed in obtaining his money from some 
source or other by depriving his customer 
of liberty. This was no part of the an- 
cient law of England; but although of 
comparatively modern introduction it had 
subsisted too long. With respect to im- 
prisopment after judgment, such a power 
had no doubt, existed in most countries 
of Europe; but as the influence of the 
Doctrinaires—for whom he had a great 
respect, notwithstanding the sneer of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough— became 
greater, that power would be everywhere 
abolished except in cases of fraud. It 
would be a proud thing for England to 
set the example of doing so to the whole 
of the civilized world, Let him repeat 
to the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade, that this had not always 
been the law of England; for, by the old 
common law, a man could only be deprived 
of his liberty for a breach of the peace. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked, how 
was a man’s property to be got at, if 
not by taking his person? ‘Taking a 
man’s person, therefore, could only be 
justified by its cnabling the creditor to get 
at his debtor’s property; for it was not 
meant as a punishment, as seems to be 
imagined by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough. Misfortune was not, thank 
God! an offence by the law of Eng- 
land, and the body was only taken to ob- 
tain payment ofa debt. It was the im- 
mediate mode of getting at property; but 
what he proposed to do was, to get at it 
by an immediate mode, and, under this 
Bill, a debtor could be carried before a 
Judge, and be subjected to all manner of 
questions to obtain the discovery of his pro- 
perty ; and parties will still be able, as 
heretofore, to proceed by fi fa. He would 
not trespass, however, further on the House. 
He hoped he had, to the satisfaction of the 
House, answered the arguments which had 
been urged against his Motion. He took 
the deepest interest in this Bill. The 
more he considered it, the more convinced 
he was that the most beneficial conse- 
quences would result from it, and the 
highest object of his ambition was to be 
successful in his exertions to get it passed 
into a law. 

Mr. Carruthers said, the difficulty he 
felt in dealing with the principle of the 
Bill arose from the objectionable nature 
of many of its various details, details 
which so far affected the dealings 
of the commercial and trading com- 
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munity of the country that he felt it 
his duty to offer a few observations on 
them to the House. If the Bill in the 
shape in which it had been introduced 
were suffered to pass, all parties concerned 
in manufactures and commerce would be 
seriously damaged by one portion of it— 
the pre-emption given to bills of exchange 
over book-debts. By the laws, as they 
stood, all the creditors of a bankrupt were 


entitled toan equal share in the assets of 





his property, but by this Bill a preference 
was given to one class of creditors, the 
holders of bills of exchange. That was 
one of the objections he had to it. Ano- 
ther objection was, that a new Court was 
to be created by it, into which all persons 
having overdue bills of exchange out 
against them could be driven. If the 
Bankrupt-laws were sufficient for all pur- 
poses connected with credit, he should 
have no onjeckin to this Court, but that 
they were not so was perfectly veel known 
to all who were engaged in trade or com- 
merce. There were cases of daily occur- 
rence which the Bankrupt-laws could not 
reach: and it would be found that no 
assets would exist in many of these, on 
account of the pre-emption given to bills 
of exchange when bankruptey ensued, 
One of the great evils likely to arise from 
granting a pre-emption to a particular 
class of credit might be briefly alluded 
to. In the time of the late war, the mer- 
chants of this country had not alone to 
wait for convoys, and to take the chances 
of the weather, but also te send the goods 
they sold, through the most circuitous 
routes to the continental market. For in- 
stance, there were many cases, and those 
of common occurrence, where goods made 
up in this country were sent to Macedonia 
for the purpose of bein o transported over 
land to Frankfort on the 2 Maine, in con- 
sequence of the ports of Germany being 
closed against England. Bills of ex- 
change of course passed between the 
parties shipping and the parties manufac- 
turing. In many of these cases, in conse- 
quence of the great delay arising from 
the causes stated, the merchants were 
obliged to keep their bills back until they 
should have advices of the arrival of 
their respective shipments at their des- 
tination. If such cases were to occur 
again, and the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Edinburgh to be in 
operation, the right of pre-emption given 
to bills of exchange would be the cause 
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of ruin to numbers ; for it would give the 
holders a power to pounce upon the pro- 
perty of the merchant the moment his 
bills became due, and it would give him no 
power to avert his destruction. He would 
cite a case of recent occurrence, as quite in 
point with the matter at issue. In the 
recent extensive failures in India it was 
well known that several great commercial 
houses in town were affected, in one of 
which were deposits to the amount of 
500,000/., the property of various indivi- 
duals. Ifthe Bill ofthe hon. and learned 
Member was then in operation, the 
holders of any overdue bills of exchange 
could come in and seize possession of 
the sum, and leave the depositors to 
their secondary share of the assets. | 
Again, he would suppose another case. 
A house in India sends advices to its 
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correspondents in London that it will | 
despatch a cargo of indigo by the next | 
vessel; in the meanwhile it draws bills, | 
which are accepted. Every one knew 
that bills of exchange travel with the wings 
of the wind, while cargoes, on the con- 
trary, are ordinarily slow in coming to 
their destination, independent of the 
thousand casualties which might occur to 
them on their transit. The bills become 
due, the cargoe has not arrived. By the 
pre-emption given to bills in the measure 
before the House the holders could enter 
on the assets, and ruin the acceptors be- 
fore they had obtained the value of their 
acceptance. Since the passing of the 
Bankrupt Laws, such was the severity of | 
their operation in the matter of expenses, 
that there was scarce a great failure in 
London in which the solicitor and the 
creditor did not endeavour to compromise 
rather than incur the enormous costs of a 
Commission. In a recent case, a house 
in the City failed for 200,0002., and it was 
compromised, because it was ascertained 
that the expenses of a Commission of 
Bankruptcy would amount to 10,000/, 
This was bad enough in all conscience ; 
but if the Bill before the House passed 
in the shape in which it then stood it 
would be worse. No merchant would be 
able to keep out of the Bankrupt Court if 
pre-emption was given to bills of exchange 
over other kinds of credit. It would be a 
very grievous thing for the merchant, but 
a very good harvest for the lawyers. He 
fully agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member on the injurious tendency of un- 
limited credit; but he was free to say, 
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that the Bill would not prevent it. With 
respect to the main question, imprisonment 
for debt, he could safely say, that he was 
not partial to it. He had lived up to the 
present day without ever having arrested 
any man for debt, and he hoped he should 
terminate his life without being compelled 
to have recourse to it as a remedy. 
But he thought the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh went too far on the 
subject. Its effect would certainly be to 
drive every man owing anything into the 
Bankruptcy Court. As to preventing the 
circulation of bad bills, which the hon. 
Member for Bridport asserted in a former 
debate it would do, it would have no such 
effect. Accommodation bills could be 
concocted, even though it were in opera- 
tion, with as much ease as ever, and as 
little chance of want of success; and the 
unprincipled creditor, in consequence of 
the pre-emption given to bills of exchange, 
by accepting a bill drawn by a friend, 
could empower that friend to come in 
and seize his property, by fraudulent col- 
lusion, to the prejudice of the butcher, 
baker, grocer, and other retail creditors, 
whose claims against him were merely book 
debts. All these things he trusted the 
hon. and learned Member for Edinburgh 
would consider; and, also, he begged of 
him to bear in mind, that credit was the 
source of all the industry of the country. 
If credit were injured, as the Bill in its 
present form had a tendency to do, the 


; Industry of the country would be seriously 


detrimented. It was not possible for 
manufacturers doing extensive business to 
search into all connected with their cus- 
tomers’ credit, or to ascertain what bills 
of exchange of theirs were out in circula- 
tion; consequently, they should, in self- 
defence, be compelled to curtail their 
credit, and then all the evils of slackened 
industry would fall upon the country. If 
the Bill were to be passed,as it then stood, 
it would cramp the credit of the nation; 
and if a war were to ensue, and all the 
delays in the transmission of produce 
consequent on it, most of the merchants 
in the country, however solvent in reality, 
would be driven into the Gazette by 
the pre-emption given to bills of ex- 
change. 

Mr. Bernal said, that he was more than 
ever convinced by the observations of the 
hon. Member for Hull of the necessity of 
debating the Bill no farther, as all ap- 
peared to be agreed on its principle, but to 
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refer its details to a Committee. Even 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough did 
not condemn it, and all were agreed on 
its humanity and moral effects. The hon. 
Member for Hull, and the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade, held op- 
posite opinions on the tendency of the 
measure. One said, it would have the 
effect of injuring book-debts, while the 
other said, that it would only endanger 
long credits. Ue confessed that he was 
at a loss to reconcile these opposite 
opinions, coming from quarters entitled 
to such deference. However, he was 
sure his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh would listen to all 
suggestions on the subject, and improve 
his Bill by all the feasible means in his 
power. With respect to the presumed 
danger to mercantile houses, from the 
pre-emption given to bills of exchange, 
urged by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hull, he would beg to inquire of that hon. 
Gentleman whether that presumption was 
not founded on assuming malice in the 
Bill-holders of such houses? That being 
the case he would beg to ask his hon. 
Friend, whether by the law as it now stood 
an equal degree of injury to an establish- 
ment could not be caused by any indi- 
vidual entertaining such a feeling and 
having the power of a large creditor over 
it? 
hon. Friend that the bankrupt laws caused 
an enormous expense he could only say 
that those expenses existed before the 
Bankrupt-laws came into operation, and 
therefore, that could be no argument 
against the foundation of the new Court 
proposed by the Bill, on the model of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Hon. Members 
had talked of the curtailment of credit. 
Now he (Mr. Bernal) thought that those 
who did so were seeking “out objections 
against the Bill which had in reality no 
existence. Credit was one thing and un- 
limited confidence was another. The 
latter which existed to such a ruinous 
extent in this overgrown metropolis, was 
what the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend sought to suppress, and not that 
healthful credit without which all trade 
must be at an end. As to imprisonment 
for debt, in itself regarded as a punish- 
ment, it was plainly in many cases quite 
the contrary. It had been properly said 
that many debtors lived within an ideal 
range, a fancy prison—the rules of the 
King’s Bench or Fleet. To these im- 
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prisonment was clearly no punishment, 
and the law of arrest quite inefficacious. 
Every one knew that many of them were 
living in every kind of luxury, while their 
creditors were, perhaps, on the verge of 
utter ruin, or partaking of the bitterness 
of misfortune, arising from the transactions 
with them. The same could be said in an 
almost equal degree of the interior of those 
two prisons. It had been urged against 
the Bill that it gave protection to fraudu- 
lent debtors; but the contrary was the 
case. It protected creditors by giving 
them power over all species of property, 
and it protected unfortunate debtors only. 
When, therefore, his hon. and learned 
Friend was called the advocate of a spu- 
rious humanity he was called that which 
he was not; for he was in reality the 
guardian and assertor of the rights of a 
very large proportion of the community— 
rich and poor, debtor and creditor. 

Mr. Williams Wynn fully agreed in the 
principle of the Bill, and regretted that he 
should be obliged to differ in some of its 
details. However, he thought the hon. 
and learned Member for Edinburgh had 
begun at the right end of the subject. 
He (Mr. W. Wynn) had been for many 
years most anxious for the success of that 
or a similar measure. Twenty-cight years 
since, he had been one of the very few who 
supported the late Sir Samuel Romilly i in 
his first attempt to make real property 
liable to the claims of creditors, he was, 
therefore, glad to perceive that the object 
of his endeavours was now nearly accom- 
plished. With respect to the imprison- 
ment for debts, no one could doubt its 
inefliciency for all useful purposes in con- 
nexion with credit. In the earlier periods 
of the history of the country it was an 
extremely difficult and tedious operation 
to convert real property into money, con- 
sequently, a greater length of credit was 
necessary in ‘transactions of a commercial 
nature, Since then, however, matters 
had completely changed, and nosuch time 
was required. This obviated the 
sity of delay in recovery upon dealings. 
The altered state of the country, as well 
as the social improvements which had 
taken place in every institution, naturally 
forced the subject of imprisonment for 
debt on the Legislature. Half a century 
ago, taking the state of the prisons into 
consideration at that period, imprisonment 
for Gebt was areal and severe punishment. 
The condition of these receptacles of mis- 
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fortune and crime had undergone sucha 
change for the better since then, that im- 
prisonment for debt particularly was rather 
a change of place than a punishment. 
The consequence was, that prisoners— 
many, if not most of them, fraudulent 
debtors—increased to such a degree that 
the Insolvent Court was created for the 
purpose of delivering the several gaols in 
the kingdom. How that worked he need 
not say. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by expressing a hope, that the 
portion of the Bill which related to the 
granting of certificates to debtors would 
be considered well in the Committee, and 
by declaring that he would give the prin- 
ciple of the measure his fullest appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Clay said, that he did not believe 
that the power of imprisonment ever 
entered into the mind asa matter of the 
slightest advantage to any mercantile man 
of extensive dealing. The Bankrupt-laws 
gave to creditors of that class all the 
relief and advantage they sought for as 
against those upon whom they had claims, 
and the power of imprisonment therefore 
could extend to them no benefit. In 
large mercantile transactions the credit of 
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a man must be judged of by his numerous 
dealings, his extensive connexions, his 
general intercourse with the commercial 
world, and these must always be the best 


guides to a test of his solvency. He 
could take upon him to assert, with the 
utmost confidence, that nothing was more 
rare than the circumstance of one mer- 
chant arres!ing another for debt, and he 
was sure that if the whole of the merchants 
of England were polled upon the question, 
but few would be found to set any value 
upon the power of arrest which the exist- 
ing law gave them over their creditors. 
If the power of arrest was of any value 
to mercantile interests of any class it 
could only be so to small dealers; yet he 
had reason to believe, that even with this 
class but little value was set upon it. [He 
had the honour of representing, perhaps, 
the largest mercantile constituency of all 
classes in the country, and not one single 
petition had been intrusted, or a single 
representation made to him from any 
portion of them against this Bill, On the 
contrary, he had every reason to believe, 
that it met with universal approbation 
amongst his constituents. As to the sup- 
posed effect that the Bill might have, to 
limit the credit of persons with their 
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butchers and bakers, he had not the 
slightest fear that this class of tradesmen 
would not continue to give as much credit 
as they ought to give, notwithstanding the 
passing of this Bill, He should be glad 
if the measure had the effect of putting 
an end to the system of spurious credit 
that had so long prevailed, and which en- 
abled the extortionate tradesman to exact 
from his customer an enormous price for 
the worst description of commodity. It 
had been said as an objection, that no other 
country had as yet made this experiment. 
If this reason were to prevail it would be 
equally valid against the removal of any 
abuse whatever. But, supposing this im- 
provement never to have been attempted 
in any age or country before, he would say, 
let this country be the first to show the 
example. He, for one, as a party to such 
a legislative measure, was prepared to 
take his full share of the responsibility of 
having made the experiment. It would, 
of course, be the duty and the object of 
the House to render the measure as satis- 
factory as possible by attending closely to 
its details in Committee, so as to make it 
such as the whole mercantile interest would 
approve of. 

Mr. Ewart said that, like his hon. 
Friend who had last spoken, he too re- 
presented a large mercantile constituency, 
from no portion of which had he received 
any instruction to offer opposition to this 
Bill. Convinced as he was that the mea- 
sure was calculated to add to rather than 
| diminish the security of property, he should 
give it his most warm support. The titles 
|of Doctrinaires and Utilitarians had been 
, applied, as if they were synonymous, to 
the promoters of such measures as the 
Bill now under consideration. But those 
who made use of those terms did not 
seem to understand their meaning. 
There was a wide distinction between the 
two. A Doctrinaire was a much more 
aristocratic character than an Utilitarian. 
But he would refer to the opinion of a 
man who was neither one nor the other— 
he meant Lord Eldon. That noble and 
learned Lord had denounced the law of 
arrest for debt as the worst species of 
slavery. In the year 1827, there were no 
less than 523 persons confined in one 
prison alone for debts, each not exceeding 
307, This system was unusual in any 
other country, and it was the astonish- 
ment of foreigners the facility with which 
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country. 
warning. 
creditor.” 
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This Bill would be a wholesome 
It was saying ‘“ Caveat, 
If no other country had ever 


tried this experiment he should be proud | 


that England, the mercantile 
country in the world, 
so beneficial an example. 

Mr. Grote said, that the principle c 
this Bill seemed to him to be 
mended both by policy and humanity, 
and he was more convinced of this by the 
speech of the President of the 
Trade than by any other 
the subject. He always preferred having 
his own views sustained by the failure ot 
his opponent’s arguments than by the 
success of his own. ‘This was the case as 
regarded the speech of the President 
the Board of Trade. Ue did not think 
that small tradesmen would have any 
reason to complain when they found that 
they were only placed on a footing with 
all the other classes of the ar ich 
He should be glad if some facilit 
superadded for ihe recovery of “ais debts, 
and he would not give any advantage to 
the holders of bills of exchange that he 
would not give to the creditors on book- 
debts. He felt deeply grateful, as he was 
sure would the country at large, to 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney-General) who had made 
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I than th smselves, 


valuable a use of his profound and exten- 


sive learning as to apply it to the correc- 
tion of an abuse so afflicting to humanity 


and so injurious to the general interests of 


the country as the law of arrest. 


Mr. Mark Phillips said, that it 


Was | 


impossible for any mercantile man not to | 
| character of the debtor, and paralysed all 


see that the existing law was totally in- 
consistent with the interests even of those 
whom it affected to protect. He could 
say for himself, as a mercantile man, and 


| his future efforts. Th 


he believed the mercantile body generally | 


was slow to have recourse to imprisonment, 


Rovio 
| claim, 


that he had never deprived a man of his | 


liberty on account of debt. There were, 
however, 
last year, that he thought were not ap- 


proved of, although the principle was; 


but there would be ample opportunity of 


some provisions in the Bill of 


investigating those provisions in the Com- | 


mittee. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted that the Bill 
was not to extend to Ireland. He 
not knowif it might be so altered in Com- 


mittee as to let Ireland have the benetit of 


| said, they ought to look more to the ev 


did | 
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himself to bring in a similar measure 
Ireland. He regretted, for the 
humanity, that this Bill had not passed 
and it would have passed | 
Government remained in othe The 
and learned Gentleman who brought 
the Bill the first’ practical 
Attorney-General who Mes ever al 
to just a 
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300 or 400 tradesmen were examined, 
and their evidence proved that they were 
the last men in the world who ought to 
be consulted in legislation upon a matter 
of this kind. The traders upon a large 
scale who were consulted, said no injury 


Court of Session 


con'd arise from taking away the “gaa of 


arrest. The small dealers were of a con- 


trary opinion ; and their reason was, that | 


when a debt was small, friends or relations 
might be induced to come forward to 
release the debtor from prison. This was 
a state of things that should not be allowed 
to exist. There was an idea prevalent 
out of doors, that Members of Parliament 
enjoyed an unfair exemption from arrest 
for debt. This Bill apphed a remedy, and 
went far to set the Representatives of the 
people right with the public upon that 
point. 

Mr. Warburton approved of the measure 


as founded on the oreat principles of 


justice. The princip'e of justice was, that 
the creditor had a claim upon every 


species of property in the possession of 


the debtor. 

Captam Pechell said, the retail traders 
of Bnghton thought their interests would 
not be protected by this Bill. He had 
petition from them to that effect. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Court or Session (ScorTtanpD).] The 
Lord Advocate moved the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Court 
of Session (Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. Wallace objected to the Commis- 
sion which recommended this Bill, as 
formed entirely of professional Gentlemen, 
Merchants and commercial men ought to 
have been included. He objected to the 
fees provided in the Bill. They were 
objectionable in every Court, and ought 
to be abolished. The learned Lord pro- 
posed to reduce eighteen clerks. He 
would submit, whether it would not be 
better at once to superannuate them. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson said, commer- 
cial men could give no assistance what- 


ever to the Commission on a question of 


this kind. Professional men alone could 
know whether clerks in Court might 
or might not be reduced without incon- 
venience. The learned Lord was intitled 
to great credit for what he had done. 
was glad to see the fees diminished. They 
were a great grievance. He wished to know 
whether the effect of the Bill would be to 
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take off the half of the former fees? He 
would take that opportunity of calling the 
attention of the learned Lord to the great 
defects of the Scottish conveyancing laws, 
which were exemplified by a late Saciaien, 
of the Court of Session, by which a deed 
in every other respect perfectly valid, had 
been nullified in consequence of a single 
figure in a date being written upon an 
erasure. Such a decision was likely to 
unsettle a vast amount of property, and 
great anxiety was naturally entertained 
upon the subject by the proprietors of land. 
He hoped therefore that the learned Lord 
would see the necessity of introducing into 
Parliament a Bill for explaining that 
particular branch of the law. 

The Lord Advocate said, that his 
desire was as ardent as that of any other 
hon. Gentleman to afford relief to suitors 
by a considerable reduction of fees. His 
intention was to lay before the Committee, 
a statement of the whole case in which 
the present rate of fees would be set out 
on the one hand, and on the other, the 
standard to which he thought it would be 
proper to reduce them. In reference to 
the defects of the conveyancing laws he 
had to state that in a former Session he 
brought in Bills for the amendment of 
certain parts of the system, but although 
he earnestly endeavoured to get them 
passed into a law his exertions were not 
successful. He had not lost sight of the 
subject, and even now he was prepared 
to legislate upon it. But after the Go- 
vernment had appointed a Law Commis- 
sion, whose duty it would be to report 
upon those defects, he thought they should 
wait for the opinions and recommendations 
ofthe Commissioners before they proceeded 
to legislate. He had written to them urging 
them to hasten their Report, and their 
reply was, that on every other subject but 
that of conveyancing their Report was 
prepared, That wasa matter of consider- 
able importance, which would require a 
very careful investigation, and, therefore, 
they could not promise an immediate 
completion of their Report. 

Mr. Murray said, considerable praise 
was due to the learned Lord for carrying 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, He agreed with him, that the 
subject of fees would be most fitly con- 
sidered by the Committee, and also that 
it would be advisable to wait for the 
result of the inquiries which the Commis- 
sioners were then making, With regard 
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to the decision to which his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Fergusson) had re- 
ferred he begged to ask whether he was 
aware that the question was still pending, 
and whether in such a case he would 
have the learned Lord to interfere in any 
way whatever? This much he would add, 
that anything written upon an erasure had 
always been held by the Scottish law as 
a valid objection, and it mainly accounted 
for the purity of deeds in Scotland being 
greater than in any other country. 

Sir John Campbell said, he hailed with 
the utmost satisfaction these beneficial 
alterations of the Scottish law. He 
should esteem it adistinguished honour to 
be placed upon the proposed Committee. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


The Bill was read a second time, and | 


referred to a Select Committee. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Desr (Scor- 
LAND). ] On the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Imprisonment for 
Debt (Scotland) Bill being read, 

Mr. John Maxwell suggested, that the 
Bill should be transmitted to Scotland be- 
fore being sent up to the House of Lords. 
The measure had not been introduced too 
soon. If it had not been brought forward 
all the gaols in Scotland would have been 
filled with unfortunate debtors. 

The Lord Advocate said, it was in- 
tended to refer the Bill also to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir John Campbell suggested that the 
amount for which debtors were liable to 
imprisonment, should not be lower than 
10/. He had rather it was 20/.; but he 
would be satisfied with the sum he had 
named. 

Mr. Wallace begged to say a few words 
in reference to the conveyancing law of 
Scotland, to which allusion was made on 
the former question. It was a most 
scandalous system—a barbarous relic of 
antiquity. The Report of the dilatory 
Commissioners ought not to be waited 
for. As they were unpaid it was not 
likely they would leave their personal 
engagements for the sake of the public; 
and their Report, he was assured, would 
not be completed till August, when any 
attempt to legislate on the subject would 
be useless and preposterous. He had 
four Bills already prepared, which had 
cost him much labour and expense, and 
he saw no reason why he should not offer 
them to the House, either to supersede 
the forthcoming recommendations of the 
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Commissioners, or to compete with the 
Bills which the learned Lord had inti- 
timated that he had in readiness. 

The Lord Advocate explained that 
the amount had been limited to 8/. 6s. 8d. 
because for that sum there was a particular 
summary process, under which a great 
number of debtors were imprisoned. The 
limitation was recommended by the Com- 
missioners, and it would effect the release 
of two-thirds of the debtors confined for 
small sums. If he had not carried the 
Bill the whole length of the principle it 
was from a wish to see the English mea- 
sure first adopted by the Legislature. 
When that had been carried, he would 
have no objection to the further extension 
of the Bill before them. This question, 
however, would also be for the discus- 
sion of the Committee. 

The Bill was read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Protection or THE FRANCHISE.] 
Mr. Poulter said, that, in rising to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to protect the 
free exercise of the franchise, he did so 
with an intention to propose, that it should 
be referred to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. On the principle involved, 
it was necessary that the Legislature 
should come to some determination, and 
the reference of the Bill to a Committee 
would, he thought, be the best mode of 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on 
some of the points connected with the 
subject. The plain and simple principle 
he took to be this :—The Legislature had 
conferred upon a numerous class in the 
country a most important political right, 
and, therefore, it was incumbent on them 
to secure to that class the free and inde- 
pendent exercise of the franchise with 
which they were invested. The proper 
exercise of this franchise was essential to 
the interests of the nation, so it was held 
out when the privilege was granted—and, 
therefore, no means should be neglected 
to give to it that freedom and independence 
it required. To political parties, or to 
political opinions, he meant not to refer. 
His opinion was, that the greater part of 
those evils which afflicted the country, 
and had called forth such heavy com- 
plaints, proceeded not from individuals in 
whose power it was, tocarry into execution 
the threats and annoyances which ob- 
structed the free action of the voter. 
They proceeded not from the principals, 
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at whose door the blame was usually laid, 
but from unauthorised persons, from infe- 
rior parties, from agents, who threatened 
and intimidated the voter without the 
concurrence, or even the knowledge, of 
the honourable persons whose names they 
employed. How many tenants were there 
who had been alarmed without the slightest 
knowledge or authority of their landlords, 
who were disposed to leave them to the 
free and plenary enjoyment of their poli- 
tical rights? How many tradesmen had 
been threatened by servants with the loss 
of their masters’ custom and trade, the 
masters themselves being totally ignorant 
of such mean and petty, but not the less 
injurious, intimidation. The principle of 
his Bill he had already stated, and now he 
would ask, whether it was a new one which 
he sought to introduce into the laws of 
the country? That persons possessed of 
a legal right should be left to the free 
enjoyment of it was, and had ever been, 
the principle of the common and statute 
law. It was well known, that formal in- 
struments executed by parties under 
duresse could be avoided by pleading the 
fact, and by the criminal law the extorted 
confession of a prisoner was never ad- 
mitted in evidence. So scrupulous was 
the law on this point that he had known 
instances of a Judge severely reprimanding 
a clergyman for only stating to a prisoner 
that, for his own sake, and for the trust he 
placed in God, it would be better for him 
to give a true account of the facts in re- 
ference to the accusation against him, 
This he stated only as an illustration of 
the principle for which he was contending. 
He next came to the Statute of the 5th of 
George 4th., cap. 95, which yielded to 
workmen and artificers of every descrip- 
tion the right of combining and co-operat- 
ing for their mutual interests ; but, also, 
made it a criminal offence on their part to 
use threats or intimidation to any person, 
which was an illustration furnished by an 
existing Statute of what he proposed. He 
felt that he was completely fortified by 
both departments of the law in the limited 
object which he had in view. That object 
was to render threats and intimidation, 
used for the purpose of biassing the mind 
of the voter, a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, Of course the 
amount of the punishment inflicted would 
be left entirely to the discretion of the 
Judge and Jury, and must depend on the 
peculiar circumstances of each individual 
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case. It was, however, his intention to 
give an increasing punishment in the event 
of a second conviction, and to disqualify 
any one convicted of the offence from ever 
again voting for the election of a Member 
to serve in Parliament. The Bill, also, 
contained the form of an oath, analogous to 
the bribery oath, which an elector could be 
called upon by either party to take before 
his vote was received. He knew that many 
hon. Gentlemen were favourable to secret 
voting, and of their opinions he was bound 
to speak with deference and respect ; but 
still he thought it better to endeavour, at 
least, to exhaust all the means within their 
reach to get rid of an evil so universally 
complained of, before they resorted to such 
an extremity as the introduction of the 
vote by ballot. The ballot, he thought 
would be accompanied with much evil— 
it would spread fraud and deception 
throughout the country; tend to destroy 
the love of truth, and that spirit of manly 
and open conduct, which was the pecu- 
liar characteristic of Englishmen--the 
ballot, he repeated, would lead to fraud 
and delusion, The voter would be led 
by it to conceal his real intentions, and 
to give his vote in contradiction to his 
word; it would let in every sort of simu- 
lation and dissimulation ; and, therefore, 
it was that he objected to resort to it, be- 
cause he by no means wished to injure the 
morality of the people while he secured to 
them that fair independence in the exer- 
cise of their political franchise to which 
they had so just a right. Such were the 
provisions of his Bill. His object was, to 
extend and strengthen that just moral in- 
fluence which one class of society ought 
to possess over another; and if anything 
were, more than another, calculated to up- 
root and destroy that necessary influence, 
it was the use of threats and intimidation. 
But what was the moral influence of 
which he spoke? It was that feeling 
which was produced in the mind of the 
humbler classes by the kindness they re- 
ceived from those upon whom they were 
in some measure dependent; those who 
were anxious for their prosperity, and 
watched over their happiness and comfort, 
while they at the same time provided for 
them the means of a moral and religious 
education. It mattered very little whether 
such persons as he described were absent 
or present during an election. The effect 
of their influence would be precisely the 
same in either case, as their sentiments 
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would be studied by their tenants and | 


neighbours, who, knowing and feeling that 
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| 


they were both honest and good, would | 


gladly and willingly adopt them. This 
was the species of influence which he 
wished to extend and establish to the ex- 
clusion of every other; this was the in- 
fluence which subdued the affections and 


established its empire over the hearts of 


men, jand none but the wicked would wish to 
see it destroyed. 
tions, and in this spirit, he would conclude, 


With these few observa- | 


and, without occupying the time of the | 
House longer, move for leave to bring in a) 
Bill to protect the free exercise of the po-, 
and the letters written to them on his be- 


litical franchise in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, that at that late 
hour, and as a Committee was sitting up 
stairs to whom the consideration of this 
subject properly belonged, it was not his 
intention to say more than a very few 
words on the present occasion. He rose 
to second the Motion of his hou. Friend; 
and as he had, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, been conversant with elec- 
tions, he could from experience assert, that 
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the ballot. The ballot was the only means 
by which that moral influence of which 
the hon. Member had spoken could be 
either appealed to, or brought to bear, as 
it was onall hands admitted that there 
would be almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties in bringing a case of intimidation 
home to the paity who had used it. In- 
deed this was illustrated by the late elec- 
tion for Blackburne, and it was his 
intention to call the attention of the 
House on some future occasion to the 
mode of canvassing and personal visits of 
the hon. Member for that borough to the 
voters, as well as to the applications made 


the Franchise. 


He would not have said this if the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
this Bill had not laid the whole weight of 
the charge of intimidation at the door, not 
of the principals, but of inferior agents. 
The fact was not so, and he could bear 
testimony to the misery which the exer- 


'cise of independence not unfrequently 


' ranks of life. 


nothing hindered the free exercise of the | 
right of voters so much as threats and that | 
species of intimidation which was com-. 


monly resorted to. Hedid not apprehend 


that any objection would be made to the! 


introduction of this measure, inasmuch as 
the evil which it proposed to remedy was 
one which became the subject of animad- 
version on the part of the losers, for the 
unsuccessful party alone always com plained 
of the bad conduct of the winners in elec- 
tions. All in turn, equally cried out 
against the practice, and, therefore, all 


must agree in wishing a system removed | 


which was generally condemned. But 
without going further into the subject he 
would say, that he gladly seconded the 


Motion, especially as the Bill was not to, 
be proceeded with at once, but referred to | 


the Committee now sitting up 
Should, however, that Committee protract 
their decision beyond a reasonable time he 
hoped his hon. Friend would be ready to 
press his Bill forward. 

Dr. Bowring said, that as he was will- 


stairs. | 


produced upon persons in the humbler 
When some of the poorer 
classes of voters were taunted for not fol- 
lowing the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, what was their remark? Why 
that, it was a matter in which their 
whole worldly interests were involved, they 
hoped they would be forgiven and allowed 
to go wrong. Hon. Members might rest 
assured that secret voting was the only 
means by which the system of intimida- 
tion could be got rid of, and this was 
exemplified by the esperenes of foreign 
countries, where the ballot was in opera. 
tion. He had seen it applied to large as 
well as to small constituencies, and he 
could therefore, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, assert that in all cases it was 
entirely successful, and protected honesty 
while it put down oppression. It was his 
firm conviction, that the ballot must be 
adopted in this country. 

Mr. Scarlett differed altogether from 
the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, be- 
cause he was convinced that the ballot— 
secret voting—was not only unmanly, but 


ee 
as 


‘ 
got 


/ unworthy of the character of Englishmen, 


ing any experiment should be made which | 
was likely to enable voters to record their | 
votes conscientiously, he should vote for | 
the introduction of this Bill, although he | 


was convinced that it would be at last 
found that the simple and at the same 
time the best law for such a purpose was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The hon. Gentleman had thought fit to 
allude to the conduct of the hon, Member 
for Blackburne, but surely the hon, Gen- 
tleman should take the beam out of his 
own eye before he plucked the mote out of 
another’s. The conduct of the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself was not quite so spotless 
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as he would have the House believe. If 
the hon. Member complained of his 
hon. Friend, all he could say was that his 
hon. Friend complained of the hon. 
Member, so that in fact there were com- 
plaints on both sides. Before, however, 
he gave his assent to the introduction of 
this Bill, he wished to put a question to 
his hon. Friend, and that was, whether it 
referred to Ireland as well as to England, 
and if it included religious intimidation 
as well as intimidation of all: other de- 
scriptions ? 

Mr. Poulter said, that the Bill em- 
braced the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and included as well religious as every 
other species of intimidation. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Norwich seemed 
very anxious about religious intimidation, 
and he must say, that such an anxicty 
well became the Representative of one of 
the immaculate corporate boroughs of Eng- 
land, every feeling of the electors of which 
was overcome by pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Oh, but the hon. Gentleman came 
from Norwich, where so much independ- 
ence prevailed! No voter belonging to that 
borough was ever known to take a bribe, 
and it would, indeed, be as well for their 
Representative if no bribe was to be given. 
But the hon. Gentleman said, that the 
ballot was unmanly; that it was un- 
English. Now, was this the case? Was it 
not a common practice for the Committee 
ef one candidate for an English borough 
to go to the voter and say to him, “ Oh, 
our opponent gives only 3/., but we give 
31. 10s.,” and when the voter gave the 
preference to the larger sum, was he acting 
an unmanly part? The ballot, however, 
would take away all this corruption, and 
leave the people to the free exercise of their 
own judgment. That wascertain. It was, 
no doubt, perfectly true, that before the 
Reform Act was the law, the great ma- 
jority of the House of Commons was no- 
minated by the hereditary aristocracy of 
the country, but that was not the case 
since that measure had passed. The 
change, however, was not much for the 
better, for now, instead of being returned 
by the hereditary aristocracy, the majority 
of the Members of that House were nomi- 
nated by the money aristocracy—by far 
the worst aristocracy that could exist— 
aided by the power of the Crown. The 
Reform Bill had thrown the oligarchy of 
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the hereditary aristocracy out of power, 
and now the influence of money exercised 
by that body was placed in much worse 
hands. It became the Members of that 
House to sustain the present motion. The 
Bill certainly did not go far enough, so far 
as he should wish; but although it did not 
go the length of seeret voting, it still went 
oue step towards rendering intimidation 
criminal, and as that would relieve those 
to whom such means of procuring votes 
was usually attributed, he trusted that 
the House would allow it to be brought 
in, 

Mr. fecctor said that, representing as he 
did one of those boroughs to which the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin al- 
luded, representing a popular constituency 
of freemen, he could not sit quietly by 
and hear them abused in the manner they 
had been by that hon, and learned Mem- 
ber without standing forward in their 
vindication. Although his constituency 
were not so numerous as that of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, he was prepared 
to affirm that his constituents were, at all 
events, as respectable, if not more so, than 
those of the hon. Member; and all he 
could say was, that he should have been 
ashamed to owe his position in that House 
to such arts and means as those by which 
it was alleged some hon, and learned 
Member on the opposite benches had pro- 
cured the seats which they now occupied, 
He owed his return to no intimidation ; no 
threats had ever been used towards any 
elector who had voted against him; and 
he repeated, that if cither he, or the party 
by whom he was supported, had resorted to 
such unworthy means, he would scorn to 
occupy a seat in that House. He was 
prepared to maintain, that the ballot was 
not the way in which Englishmen would 
wish to exercise their political privileges. 
Secret voting, he asserted, was not only 
un-English, but would afford protection to 
none but the skulking coward, who blushed 
for his own weakness. Ifa man promised 
to give him a vote, and because his viola- 
tion of faith was screened by the ballot he 
broke his word, and voted against him, 
what could such conduct be called but 
moral delinquency ? But would that House 
he should like to know, give such conduct 
encouragement ? He hoped not, because 
he thought that the independent exercise 
of the elective franchise required no such 
means as secret voting to ensure it, He 
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begged the House to accept his apology 
for thus occupying their attention ; but re- 
presenting, as he did, a respectable and 
numerous body of freemen, he could not 
hear them slandered without standing 
forth, however inadequate he was to the 
performance of the task, as their champion 
and vindicator. 

Mr. Ewart said, that the ballot was not 


the question which they had now to deal | 


with; but he could not help remarking, 


that whenever any mention was made of it, | 
some peculiar sophistry, which he termed | 
subterfuge, was resorted to for want of 


better reasons to negative its necessity. 
When the hon. Member for Norwich spoke 
of religious intimidation, he (Mr. Ewart) 
thought he alluded to a petition which had 
that day been presented to the House, 
complaining of the influence used by cer- 
tain clergymen in this country at the Can- 
terbury election. It was evident that Ire- 
land was not the only place in which reli- 
gious intimidation was resorted to. What 
he hoped was, that such an interference, 
whether by clergy or laity, would speedily 
be restrained. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, that the inter- 
ference of clergymen in election matters 
seemed to occasion dissatisfaction in the 
minds of many hon. gentlemen; but, for 
his part he did not understand, why cler- 
gymen as well as other persons should 
not be at liberty to exercise the legi- 


timate influence which they possessed, | 


[Cheers from the Opposition) ‘The hon. 


Members opposite cheered; but he was | 


ready to repeat that the clergy had as 
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and he would put it to the House, whether 
that hon. and learned Member was war- 
ranted in vituperating English freemen in 
the way he had done? He could tell the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin that 
he (Mr. Trevor) was also the Representa- 
tive of a constituency consisting principally 
of freemen —and that he should think him- 
self undeserving of the confidence they 
had reposed in him, and unfit to represent 
their interests in that House, if he had al- 
lowed such observations to pass without 
replying to them. In every point of view 
| the conduct of the hon. and learned Mem- 
| ber for Dublin was unjust, and surely be- 
fore he cast imputations abroad it behoved 
him to look a little at home. Was the 
constituency to whom he owed his return 
above all imputation? Was the electoral 
| body of Ireland pure and immaculate, or 
| could it be said that the 40s. freeholders 
were so when it was notorious that they 
acted under the immediate influence of the 
Roman Catholic Priests? It was, no doubt, 
a very easy matter to cast imputations ; 
but he must say, that the constituency he 
represented had never disgraced them- 
selves nor dishonoured the privileges in- 
trusted to them. 

Mr. Goulburn deprecated such a dis- 
cussion, and was of opinion, that Gentle- 
men would better consult the interests of 
the country by endeavouring to avoid them. 
For his part he approved of the Bill, and 
would endeavour to give every assistance 
|in his power to prevent intimidation at 
elections. 

Leave was granted. 





} 
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much right as any other body to use on | 


: 
such occasions the influence they had ac- | 


quired. Could it be said, that they had 
attempted that which was illegal, or that 
their conduct bore any resemblance to 
that of the Roman Catholic Priests? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”"] Ay, he would repeat, 
Roman Catholic Priests. He must protest 
against the odium which was endeavoured 
to be cast upon the clergy of England, be- 
cause they exercised the influence which 


they possessed ; but, although he said this, | 
he would defy any one to prove that in a 


single instance a Protestant clergyman had 
used any thing like intimidation. 


thanks to the hon. Member for Dover, for 
the able manner in which he had repelled 


the unjustifiable imputation cast by the | 


hon, and learned Member for Dublin on 
certain bodies of electors in this country ; 


He | 


could not sit down without expressing his | 


Linet.] Mr. O'Connell stated, that as 
| the subject of which he had given notice 
| was one of no small interest and import- 
| ance, he should not have proposed to bring 
|it forward at that late hour of the night, 
iif he had not obtained the assent of the 
‘hon. and learned Gentlemen who were in 
'the confidence of the Crown. His object 
was to obtain leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law of Libel. If he could so 
far obtain the consent of the House, his 
intention was to appoint a day at some 
| fortnight’s distance—a day that should be 
most convenient to the hon, and learned 
Gentlemen the Law Officers of the Crown 
—for the second reading ; after which he 
should propose to refer the Bill to a Select 
'Committee up-stairs, who should have 
| power to report generally upon the Law 
, of Libel, Such was the course he pro- 


| 
| 
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posed to pursue. In the absence of the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen, the Attorney 
and Solicitor Generals, he did not intend 
to enter at any length into the subject. 
He merely wished to initiate the Bill in 
such a way as not to prevent its being 
ultimately prosecuted under the sanction 
and responsibility of the Law Officers of 
ihe Crown, leaving to them full power to 
oppose any of the details that they should 
deem objectionable. With that view, he 
should upon that occasion simply move for 
leave to bring in the Bill; but in so doing, 
he would humbly submit to the House, 
that if there were any one proposition upon 
which all legal men—no matter what their 
political opiions—were agreed, it was 
this—that the Law of Libel was at the 
present moment in a most unsatisfactory 
state. No law, in fact, could be more 
anomalous. There were three different 
modes of proceeding against a libeller. 
First, by action for damages. The law in 


that case was, that if the words spoken or 
published, no matter how malicious or 
vindictive the motive in speaking or pub- 
lishing them, were proved to be true, it 
was a perfect defence to the libeller, and 
the plaintiff was not only deprived of any 


compensation but was subjected to all the 
costs of the action. That was a gross 
defect. Upon the other hand, in an 
action of libel for damages, if the truth 
were not proved precisely according to the 
terms contained in the allegation, however 
innocently the words complained of might 
have been intended, all that the Jury 
could do was to give small and mitigated 
damages, but those damages were aggra- 
vated to an enormous extent by the amount 
of the costs. It was true, that in England 
the Judge had the power, under particular 
circumstances, of certifying, so as to pre- 
vent the carrying of costs; but in Ireland 
that power did not exist at all, and in 
England it was very rarely exercised. 
Frequent instances occurred of men bring- 
ing actions for libel upon the mere specu- 
lation of obtaining sixpence or a shilling 
damages, knowing that a verdict in their 
favour, of however small an amount, would 
insure to them the whole of the costs, 
which in many cases amounted to 2001, 
3002., and even to 5001. That was a 
most unsatisfactory state of the law.  In- 
dependent of actions for damages, there 
were two modes of criminally proceeding 
for libel, which were equally anomalous. 
First, there was the mode of proceeding 
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by information before the Court of King’s 
Bench. But no man could apply for 
a criminal information in that Court 
unless he could deny the imputation of 
guilt contained in the alleged libel; and 
if the party publishing, could show by 
affidavit, that the alleged libel was sub- 
stantially true, the proceeding failed, and 
the prosecution could not be carried ont 
But if a party took a third course, every 
word of the libel being perfectly true, 
every tittle of it really merited, he necd 
not proceed by action—need not proceed 
by criminal information, but he might go 
and lay an indictment before a Grand 
Jury. There the truth was not inquired 
into. The indictment was carried from 
the Grand Jury to a Petty Jury. There 
the truth was not listened to, and convic- 
tion followed. That, again, was a state 
of the law which surely ought not to exist. 
But in introducing a specific measure 
upon the subject, he would, above all 
things, impress this upon the House— 
that they had been told over and over 
again by the Judges, that upon this subject 
there was no Statute-law. No doubt that 
was the fact. Publication was not known 
untilfthe period had arrived at which all 
our Common-law was framed—it was not 
known until after the art of printing had 
been discovered and brought into use. 
It happened, too, that none of our Courts 
were regulated by what was termed Statute- 
law. Then the Judges told them, that it 
was for the Jury to determine, whether 
the alleged libel were maliciously intended ; 
but as the law at present stood, it took 
from the Jury the test best calculated to 
exhibit the intention, namely, the truth. 
Surely a better criterion could not in most 
cases be had for judging whether a publi- 
cation were innocently or maliciously in- 
tended, than the proof of whether it was 
true or not. He knew that it was not an 
infallible criterion, but it was, at least, as 
good a one as could be obtained. He 
did not intend on that occasion to 
go further into detail. He thought he 
had stated enough to show that the 
Law Officers of the Crown, in not 
opposing the introduction of a Bill upon 
the subject, were in no way guilty of a 
dereliction of duty. The House would 
feel more immediately aware of that fact 
when he added, that he knew it to be the 
intention of several hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to watch the entire progress of 
the Bill, and to endeavour, to the utmost 
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of their power, to make it satisfactory to 
all sides of the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law of Libel. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn regretted that 
a Bill of so much interest and importance 
had not been more fully detailed. Hedid 


not intend to oppose its introduction; but | 


at the same time, he trusted the hon. and 


learned Gentleman would understand that | 
lin itself a great title to our consideration. 


the Government, by abstaining from any 


opposition at the present moment, did not | 
intend to hold itself pledged to any of the | 
|the people, had returned a majority of 


principles or details of the measure not 
one of which had as yet been explained. 
Leave was given. 


IIPS DID DDE Bm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 19, 1835. 


Minvtes.}] Bills. Read a third time:—Transfer of Aids 
Exchequer Bills ; Newspaper Printers’ Relicf. 


Lower Cawnapa.] Lord Brougham, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
begged leave to present to their Lordships 
a Petition from Members of the Assembly 
and othersin Canada. As the petition was 


one not only of great importance in itself, 
but as it referred toa great number of 
peculiar circumstances, and as the peti- 
tioners were all men of great respectability, 
he hoped he should be excused if he went 
into a short statement of what its contents | 


were, and who were the parties who had 
signed it. The petitioners were a con- 
siderable majority of the Representatives 
of Lower Canada in the 
Assembly of that province; and also a 


number, a minority, but still a number of 


the Members of the Legislative Council 
or Upper House of Canada. A large 


majority of one House and a minority of 


the other agreed in the complaints in the 
statements and in the prayer of this peti- 
tion. The state of the province of Lower 
Canada was so well known that it would 
be superfluous for him to remind their 
Lordships that it had long been anything 
but satisfactory. For years past it had 
presented a lamentable picture of discon- 
tent, he would not say of mal-administra- 
tion, but of such an administration as did 
not meet with the approbation of the 
people. He need not say, that there 
could not be a greater evil than that the 
people should disapprove of the Ministers 
who governed them, or of the measures 
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that they introduced. Yet that was the 
state of this colony. Of course, he hoped 
that it would not be the case with the 
mother country. Lower Canada was a 
residue of those great American posses- 
sions that once belonged to us, and it was 
remarkable for having among its in- 
habitants great numbers of what were 
called Loyalists, that is to say men who 
entertained a devoted affection to the 
mother country, and that affection was 


Lower Canada, 


This province now possessed a House of 
Assembly, which, after a recent appeal to 


seventy-eight to ten, the House of Assem- 
bly containing eighty-eight Members 
opposed to the Government. To these 
must be added eight or nine Members 
of the Legislative Council, or Upper House 
of Legislature. The first ground of the 
complaint of the petitioners was against 
the construction of the Upper House of 
Legislature. The Representatives in the 
Lower House of Assembly were chosen by 
the people. The Upper House of Assem- 
bly was nominally chosen by the people; 
but it was so managed, that it had prin- 
cipally got into the hands of a certain 
number of persons, so that they re- 
elected themselves; and the consequence 
was, that there was great danger of what 
was well known on this side of the water 


| by the name of a collision, between the 


This was attended with a 
He did 
not blame any one,—he merely stated the 
fact, which was, that numberless Bills 
were sent up from the Lower House, and 
were rejected by the Upper House. Now, 
these Bills were such as deeply affected 
the feelings and interests of the people of 
the province, who were represented in the 
Lower House, and not represented in the 
Upper House. On one occasion, no less 
than twenty-eight Bills had been thus 
rejected; fourteen rejected altogether ; 
and the rest so altered—mutilated, the 
petitioners calledit—that the Lower House 
could not consent to adopt the alterations, 
and they therefore were rejected alto- 
gether. That occurred in 1827; but, 
more or less, this had been the case for 
every year for some years past. In one 
year, indeed, in consequence of these 
disputes, there was no Session at all. In 
the space of the last ten years, 167 Bills 
had been thus positively rejected by the 
Upper House, or so altered as to cause 


two Houses. 
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their rejection by the Lower House when | Speaker of their Lordships’ House, but 
sent back to it. Some of these Bills had|then that noble and learned Lord was 
for their object (he could not say anything | only a civil and not a criminal Judge. 
of the details) matters of the most whole- | This, as he had said before, was a petition 
some and necessary kind. He should | from a majority, and a great majority of 
state some of them. One was a Bill to| one House, and a minority of the other; 
obtain better security from the receivers’- | and it was, therefore, on account of the 
general. One of these receivers had} persons from whom it came a most im- 
been a defaulter for 600,000 dollars; but | portant petition; for this majority in the 
instead of suffering for his default as he} Lower House of the Constitution, the 
ought, he was made a Member of the|same as in England, would have the 
Legislative Council, or Upper House; so | right to impeach the Judges. The Judges 
that he operated doubly, first, asa de-|had rendered themselves odious by the 
faulter himself, and next, asa Member | part they had taken in political contro- 
of the Council, in rejecting a Bill that | versies, and by the strong terms in which 
was to provide against the recurrence of | they stigmatized the laws which it was 
such defaults in others. This receiver- | their duty to administer. The petitioners 
general had also possessed a large pro- | complained of the violation of the Acts of 
perty which was nominally taken from | 1788 and 1832, Acts which were framed 
him for the benefit of the state; but it | for the purpose of giving the House of 
was understood that he was in flourishing | Assembly a control over the funds of the 
circumstances, and really had the enjoy- | province. He could not say anything 
ment of the property at a very low rent. | about the matter beyond observing that 
Another of the Bills was to secure the | the petitioners spoke of things of which, 
vacating of the seats of Members of the | from their very situation, they ought to 
House of Assembly on their accepting | have peculiar knowledge. The charges 
office. Another, to prevent the improper | he had already stated, were now, for the 
interference of troops at elections. Then | first time, formally made, but the control 
there were Bills for promoting the educa- | over the funds of the province had been 
tion of the people in the colonies; and a | long a subject of dispute. The feelings 
Bill—(in which, to be sure, the Legislative | of the House of Assembly might well be 
Council had the example of their Lord-| known. They chose a Speaker in a most 
ships to justify them in its rejection; | horrible manner—in a manner utterly un- 
though he was not prepared to say that | precedented— they did not patronise the 
the rejection was the more proper on that | person named by the Government—no 
account)—a Bill for establishing Local such thing—they sent up a Speaker of 
Courts. Another of these Bills was a|their own. Whether they agreed to 
Bill for better securing the independence | amendments to addresses to the Go- 
of the Judges. The independence of | vernor he could hardly say; he believed 
the Judges in the colonies must, he was | that they hardly agreed to any address, or 
aware, rest on a footing different from | if they did, it was one in opposition to the 
that in the mother country. He should | Government. Such was the state of things 
belie the opinions he had always declared, i inCanada. It was to be profoundly hoped 
if he did not say that that independence ;that the example would not cross the 
might require, in some degree, to be |water. There certainly were no addresses 
modified, though he must insist, that |of common civility agreed to. There was 
whatever it was, it ought to be clearly |one great intestine war that prevented 
secured. He hoped that this would be | the progress of public business, and in- 
one of the objects to which the attention ‘terfered with the advantage of the com- 
of the Commissioner now about to visit ;mon weal. The petitioners next com- 
Canada would be directed. The inde- | plaint was, that the Governor had seized 
pendence of the Judges in the province was |upon the revenues of the province, a 
anything but secured. One of the Judges | practice that certainly was not in use on 
held two or three offices, and he could ‘this side of the water. Notwithstanding 
not say that he approved of a Chief that the Governor had seized upon the 
Justice, who was a criminal as well as a | revenues, he had refused to lend them his 
civil Judge, being Speaker at the same | aid at a most painful period. When the 
time of one of the Houses of Legislature. |cholera raged in the province, so that 
To be sure, that was the case with the |1,300 persons died in Montreal, and 
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1,000 in another place, application was 
made to the Governor for assistance, but 
he refused to advance any money what- 
ever. Perhaps, the Governor was afraid 
that if he advanced the money he should 
not get repaid; but the petitioners de- 
clared that they should have been but too 
happy to have e repaid him. Another com- 
plaint of the petitioners related to the 
killing of some persons by the troops in 
1832, at the election. They complained 
that with great haste the Governor had 
tendered a vote of thanks to the troops 
for their conduct. The Governor, for 
aught he knew, might be right in what he 
had done; the troops might have been 
obliged to fire on the people in their own 
defence ; he could not say anything about 
it, as he did not know all the facts; but 
it appeared from this petition that the 
House of Assembly differed from the 
Governor on this point, and they com- 
plained of the vote of thanks that had 
been given to the troops. Another com- 
plaint against the Governor, was, that he 
had refused to issue a writ upon a 
vacancy in the Lower House of Assembly, 
whose number was thus left imperfect. 
They complained, also, that the Governor 
had refused to offer a reward for the dis- 
covery of a person who had committed a 
murder. These were the charges that the 
petitioners made against the Governor. 
He gave them, as he received them, and 
was in no wise responsible for their correct- 
ness. Some of them might not be capable 
of being well made out, and might be ca- 
pable of being answered by statements of 
a different sort. There was no doubt that 
there were important differences between 
the House of Assembly and the Governor, 
and the former desired their Lordships to 
apply such a remedy as in their wisdom 
they should deem sufficient. That which 
they wanted was an aiteration of the con- 
stitution; so as to give them a better 
security for possessing a control over the 
administration of the finances, for the pre- 
servation of their privilezes, and for the 
promotion of the general interests of the 
province, by the reform of the Upper 
House of Legislature. This  peti- 
tion, signed as it was by a majority of the 
House of Assembly, must be supposed to 
speak the sentiments of the majority of 
the people, for if it did not, he should 
say that they wanted something like 
Parliamentary Reform; if there were any 
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their Lordships exported thither the benefit 
of schedule A the better. As things now 
stood it was impossible to go on. The 
greatest possible discontent existed, and 
if the mischief was not stopped by some 
appropriate remedy, evils of a very serious 
nature would occur, and at no great distance 
of time. His opinion with respect to these 
establishments differed, perhaps, from that 
of many noble Lords in that House, and 
most of all, perhaps, from the noble Earl 
opposite, His opinion was, that we ought 
not to keep these colonial establishments, 
expending large sums of money upon 
them, and embarrassing ourselves wth 
their affairs, unless we could contrive that 
the Government of them should go on 
smoothly and to the satisfaction of the 
colonists; and, above all, unless we could 
so manage them that they could pay not 
only the expenses required for their own 
establishments, but also a large proportion 
of the military ana naval expenses entatled 
upon us in defending them. 

The Earl of Ripon begged pardon of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen, who 
had also risen) for interposing at this mo- 
ment, but he was obliged to do so in his 
own defence. He had not the smalle-t 
idea that this petition was about to be 
presented, so that he not only had had no 
opportunity of recalling to his recollection 
the circumstances connected with the 
statements contained in it, but he was not 
in the House when the noble and learned 
Lerd began to make the statement of its 
contents. He was unaware ef the com- 
plaints being about to be made; but he 
must say, that he was surprised with the 
sweeping censure which the noble and 
learned Lord had cast upon the Colonial 
Department while it was under his direc- 
tions.—" Lord Brougham had east no cen- 
sure upon the noble Earl.J|—It was true 
his name was not mentioned, but if the 
noble and learned Lord knew as much as 
he did, he would not have passed so 
severe a censure on the conduct of the 
Colonial Office while he (the Earl of 
Ripon) was a colleague of the noble and 
learned Lord. This petition, he presumed, 
embodied the set of resolutions, ninety- 
two in number, which in the course of 
the last year had been agreed to bv the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Anything 
more violent, more unjust, more contrary 
to truth, never had been affirmed by any 
legislative body whatever. What took 


Lower Canada. 


close boroughs in the province the sooner | place in the House of Commons when the 
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question of these ninety-two grievances 
was discussed 2? The matter was referred 
to a Select Committee, which his right 
hon. Friend, then at the head of the 
Colonial Department, had proposed. That 
Committee had entered fully into the con- 
sideration of everything like a grievance 
complained of by those who presented 
this petition. Every fact was considered. 
No part of the conduct of the Govern- 
mert of the various Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies was omitted, nor was any 
information that they could give attempted 
to be withheld. 
think itself justified (there were, no doubt, 
good reasons for that opinion) in publish- 
ing the evidence on the subject; and, 
therefore, it was a little unreasonable to 
expect that those charges which were then 
so fully investigated, should be now 
answered off-hand, when, from not know- 
ing facts, it was impossible to know how 
many of them had been rebutted before 
the Committee, and so required no further 
repetition. He did not, therefore, think 
that he was called on to go through the 
items of this account of grievances, and 
to vindicate himself against the charges 
contained in this petition. He would 
venture, however, to say, that there was 
not a single matter complained of in this 
petition, which he did not endeavour to 
send out instructions to remedy. It was 
not the fault of the Government, nor was it 
the fault of the Governor, nor even of the 
Legislative Council, if what he desired 
had not been successfully carried into 
effect. If their Lordships were to go into 
the question, he should be able to show 


Lower Canada. 


them that every difficulty in the way of 


settling these differences, had arisen from 
the unjust conduct of that body whose 
petition the noble and learned Lord now 
presented, and to which he seemed, 
from his manner of discussing it, to give 
his concurrence. A great complaint, in 
which he fully agreed, had been made on 
the subject of the independence of the 
Judges, as if that matter had not been 
touched by the Government—as if he 
(the Earl of Ripon) had not sent instrue- 
tions to the Governor to send a message 
down to the House of Assembly on the 
subject. There were two sorts of inde- 
pendence of the Judges—an independence 
of the Crown, and an independence of a 
popular assembly. His object had been 


to render the Judges in Canada inde- 
It was true that the 


pendent of both. 
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House of Assembly had passed a Bill to 
secure the independence of the Judges, 
but the House added to it a tack which it 
was well known would not be agreed to 
by the Legislative Council, and could not 
be assented to by the Governor. The 
tack declared, that the payment of the 
salaries of the Judges, was not to be 
made, except from funds belonging to the 
Crown, over which they had no legitimate 
control. He did not recollect whether 
this Bill had had the provisional sanction 
of the Governor; but this he did dis- 
tinctly state, that if the Governor refused 
his assent, he (the Earl of Ripon) con- 
veyed to the Governor his Majesty’s appro- 
bation for that refusal; or if the Governor 
gave his provisional assent, then he (the 
Earl of Ripon) advised his Majesty to re- 
fuse the Royal assent.—[Lord Brougham: 
The Petition stated that the Bill was 
thrown out by the Legislative Council. |— 
The Legislative Council might have been 
the instrument for throwing out the Bill, 
but it was refused for the reason he had 
stated. There was no part of the duty 
of a Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
which more attention was requisite to be 
given—and the demand for attention in 
this respect was increasing from day to 
day—than to the state of the Canadas. 
He should not now go into the items of 
this petition; but should assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that there was 
nothing more unjust than the charges, of 
the introduction of which at the present 
moment, he had taken the liberty to com- 
plain. 

Lord Brougham had read the petition, 
and he could not discover the slightest 
allusion to his noble Friend in it. The 
charges were directed against the system 
of Government in the colonies, not against 
the Government at home. It was his 
duty to present the petition; but when he 
did so, he told their Lordships that he 
knew nothing of the statements but what 
he saw there, and that, for ought he knew, 
they might be all untrue, or all exagge- 
rated. These were the statements of the 
petitioners; he had not pledged his per- 
sonal credit to the truth of the statements. 

The Earl of Ripon knew that his name 
was not mentioned; but the petition al- 
luded to a series of transactions in which 
he was, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, officially concerned. As to the 
matter of the elections, if there was any 
blame on that point he bore his fair share of 
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the responsibility, for he held the Seals of 
the Colonial Office at the time. When ke 
considered all the facts that were laid 
before the inquests, he felt that there 
was no blame to be imputed to the 
soldiers, and therefore, he did convey his 
Majesty’s approbation of the way in which 
the troops had acted, and nothing had 
since occurred to make him see any reason 
to blame the conduct of those who took 
part in those transactions. 

Lord Brougham had said, on that par- 
ticular transaction, that for ought he knew 
the soldiers might have had a painful 
duty to perform, might have been com- 
pelled to fire in their own defence, and 
that the Governor might have done right 
in approving of their conduct. 

The Earl of Aberdeen could not suffer 
this petition to be laid on the Table 
without addressing a very few words to 
their Lordships, and but a few words 
they should be; for it would be most un- 
wise and unjust in him, considering the 
circumstances that had occurred last night, 
to go into the subject matter of this pe- 
tition, and to follow the noble and learned 
Lord into the different parts of this 


question which he had brought under 


discussion. He was ready to admit that 
this province was not without some just 
grounds of complaint, but he must say, 
that for several years past there had been 
the most earnest desire on the part of the 
Government of the mother country to 
meet and remedy all these grievances. 


During the Session of Parliament last | 
year ninety-two resolutions on the subject | 
Canada, and | 


had been forwarded from 
were presented to the notice of the other 
House of Parliament. The present pe- 
tion was now brought forward, and if in- 
stead of ninety there were 900 grounds of 


complaint stated, he should be willing to | 
meet them all with the same spirit of a | 


desire to listen to, and remedy them, and 
not only with that spirit but with wishes 
of justice, conciliation, and kindness 
toward the colonist; and if they had 
omitted any one complaint which struck 
his mind, he should be happy to suggest it 
to their notice, and to adopt some remedy 
for it. It was impossible that this subject 
could be entered upon with feelings more 
cordially disposed to meet every just 
matter of complaint. The noble and 
learned Lord opposite had taken a most 
extraordinary course. ‘The petition he 
had presented was not a petition that had 
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the least reference to the greater portion 
of the subjects to which he had called the 
attention of their Lordships, nor were the 
grounds of complaint in the petition di- 
rected against the noble Earl who had 
just spoken; they were directed against the 
noble and learned Lord and his colleagues, 
and against them alone. ‘The petition 
arose in consequence of what had been 
done since July last. It was framed in 
December when the petitioners 
imagined that the noble and learned Lord 
still sat upon that Woolsack. He did not 
know whether the petitioners meant to 
make the noble and learned Lord as Lord 
Chancellor, the vehicle of communicating 
this petition to their Lordships, but he 
must say that he believed, that had the 
petition still found the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, though it would 
have been his duty to present the petition, 
their Lordships would not have heard of it 
accompanied with these complaints. The 
whole of the grievances contained in the 
ninety-two resolutions did not form the sub- 
jectof the present petition, thecomplaint in 
which was, that no practical measure of 
relief had been founded on those resolu- 
tions. That was a matter of complaint 
against the noble and learned Lord and 
his colleagues, and it was precisely of 
that, that the petitioners did now com- 
plain. With the exception of praying for 
an alteration in the constitution of the 
Legislative Council, there was scarely one 
other subject of complaint in the petition 
that could apply to any but the noble and 
learned Lord and his colleagues. The 
petitioners then complained of the con- 
tinuance of Lord Aylmer in the office of 
Governor. ‘The Governor was continued 
by the noble and learned Lord and his 
colleagues—he did not say improperly 
continued, but the continuance itself was 
the subject of complaint with the pe- 
titioners. They complained of the exist- 
ence of the British North American Land 
Company—a Company that was estab- 
lished under the Government of the noble 
and learned Baron and his colleagues, if 
not with their approbation. ‘Then it was 
said that the petitioners complained of the 
Government seizing on the revenues of the 
colony: now, how had that happened? 
The conduct of the Assembly itself had 
deprived the Government of the means of 
carrying on the necessary acts of Govern- 
ment. It was impossible to carry on the 
Government. No person employed in it 
2¢°39 
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had received one single shilling on ac- 
count of his appointment for a considerable 
time. It therefore, became necessary for 
the Government to provide for the means 
of paying the current expenses of the Go- 
vernment. The Governor was directed by 
the noble and learned Baron and his col- 
leagues to seize upon the revenues and 
apply them to the actual necessities of the 
State. He did not blame their decision. 
It was certainly a very strong step, and a 
great interference no doubt with the con- 
stitution in that country, as it would be in 
this. Another noble and learned Lord 
had insinuated that one day or other the 
time might arrive when a similar course 
of proceeding would be adopted here. 
He repeated it was a very strong step; 
whether it was or was not justified he 
would not undertake to say, but in either 
case it certainly was taken by the Govern- 
ment of this country. Well, then, were 
these complaints—were these grievances 
which the noble and learned Lord had a 
right to put forward as a matter of charge ? 
Why, if they were grievances at all, they 
were grievances of which he himself had 
been the cause; and he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) must say, that if the noble and 
Jearned Lord had bestowed that degree of 
attention on the petition which he should 
have thought it had deserved, it would 
have been quite impossible for him to have 
enumerated among the grievances com- 
plained of, those acts of which he himself 
had been guilty. He only made this ob- 
servation with the view of calling their 
Lordships’ attention to the course which 
the noble and learned Lord had thought 
proper to pursue. It had nothing to do 
with the great body of grievances of which 
the petitioners complained, to which he 
had already referred, and into the nature 
of which he would not enter at any greater 
length, as it might be most injurious to 
the satisfactory termination of the ques- 
tions atissue. There was no doubt, that 
if the noble and learned Lord did choose to 
make himself in that House the organ of 
the petitioners, he might either promote or 
retard, very essentially, the settlement of 
those questions. Whatever might be that 
noble and learned Lord’s course, he felt it 
must be his duty in that place, not to say 
anything which could possibly prejudice 
the success of that most important, most 
difficult, and most delicate undertaking to 
succeed in which—from the confession of 
the noble and learned Lord himself, and 
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the description he had given of the state 
of the colony—the Government had no 
slight obstacles to surmount. 

Lord Brougham did not take the 
slightest degree of blame to himself for 
not examining the petition, for one plain 
reason—because he had examined it, and 
examined the whole of it. He had found 
certain charges brought against the Go- 
vernor of the Colony, and no charges 
whatever against the Government at home, 
with the exception of the single one of 
not having sufficiently examined into their 
case. He knew very well the whole of 
that charge three weeks ago, and he 
stated yesterday the answer to it. The 
answer to the charge against the late 
Government, on his part, was, that they 
had done all that men could do, up to the 
very instant of the Government being dis- 
missed. The answer of the noble Lord 
opposite, on his part, was, that on his 
taking the Seals of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, he applied his mind to the redress 
of the grievances complained of. With 
respect to the charge of interference of 
troops at the election of May, 1832, he 
begged to say, that he had stated the 
only charge made in the petition against 
Lord Aylmer, the Governor, and he 
begged to add his own statement, that he 
took the charge on the credit of the pe- 
titioners and stated their case. The noble 
Earl had told them that it turned out that 
the charges were made, not against the 
present Government, but the last, and that 
he (Lord Brougham) had brought those 
charges forward. This was not the case: 
there was no charge whatever against the 
late Government. The petition did not 
point at them, it pointed at the Governor, 


|In one passage especially, in which very 


strong language was used, and which he 


i(Lord Brougham) had purposely sup- 


pressed. He had guarded himself twice 
over, both in prefacing the charge against 
the Governor, and finishing it, against it 
being supposed that he guaranteed the au- 
thenticity of the statements in the petition. 
In both instances, he specifically said, that 
he took those statements on the credit of 
the petitioners, as well in other respects as 
with reference to the revenue charge, of 
which he knew nothing. He stated _par- 
ticularly and emphatically that he took 
those charges from them—that they might 
be right, or that the Governor might be 
perfectly justified—that he hoped he was 
—but that, however the fact might be, he 
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repeated merely the statement of the pe- 
titioners, and the statement of the pe- 
titioners alone. 

The petition to lie upon the Table. 


POET MOOS OD OL mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 19, 1835. 


MrnvuTeEs.] Petitions presented. By Sir GrorGe STRICK- 
LAND, Mr. CARRUTHERS, and Mr. MANGLEs, from three 
Places,—against the Duty on Spirit Licences.—By Sir 
Puitip DurHAm, from Speymouth, for Support to the 
Church of Scotland.—By Dr. BowrinG, from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of Scotland, and by Sir MicHAEL SHAW 
STEWART, from two Places,—for Relief.— By Sir SAMUEL 
WHALLEY, from Marylebone, for the Repeal of the Win- 
dow Tax.—By Mr. Ormspy Gore, from certain Landed 
Proprietors, against the Great Western Railway. 


Cuatnam Exccriox.| Mr. Hodges 
rose, pursuant to notice, to present a Pe- 
tition from numerous Electors and other 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Chatham, 
complaining, that, in consequence of the 
votes which many of them gave at the 
last election, the Commanding Officer of 
the Marine Barracks had thought proper 
to interfere in a manner wholly unprece- 
dented, and, as the petitioners alleged 
most unjustly, with the freedom of trade 
in that place. He was sure it was un- 
necessary to call the serious attention of 
the House to a subject of such grave im- 
portance, affecting so deeply its rights and 
plivileges, and the due freedom of election, 
as that to which the petition referred, 
It was signed by 330 electors and inhabit- 
ants of Chatham, and it complained of the | 
line of conduct adopted by the Command- 
ant of the Marine Barracks there, in con- 
sequence of the proceedings that had 
taken place at the late election for that 
town. The petitioners stated, that for 
many years—indeed from time imme- 
morial—the tradesmen and other inhabit- 
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ants of Chatham had been in the habit | 
of transacting business in the Marine | 
Barracks, for which purpose they had | 
been admitted without let or hindrance 
there, until the 19th of January last; | 
that onthe 7th and 8th of that month | 
the election for Chatham had _ taken | 
place, on which occasion a large propor- 
tion of the slopsellers and pawnbrokers | 
resident in the borough had voted for, 
Captain Byng, the candidate opposed to | 
the Government, and successful candidate, | 
Sir John Beresford; that on the 19th of | 
January, to the surprise of the petitioners, | 
an order was affixed to the door of the 
Marine Barracks, signed “H, James,” | 
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ordering that no pawnbrokers or slop- 
sellers should in future be admitted to the 
barracks, without a special order from the 
Commandant. The petitioners proceeded 
to state, that though this order had been 
issued without any charge of misconduct 
having been preferred or established 
agaiust the said class of tradesmen, they 
would not have complained of it, if it had 
been enforced fairly and impartially, but 
that two or three slopsellers and pawn- 
brokers, who had voted for Admiral Beres- 
ford, had been admitted to the barracks, 
while the others had been excluded; 
that, in fact, the whole of that set of 
tradespeople who had voted for Admiral 
syng, had been refused orders of admis- 
sion from the Commandant: that they 
(the petitioners) considered such an order, 
so enforced, arbitrary and unjust, origi- 
nating in party and political feelings, 
and intended to prevent the free exercise 
of the elective franchise in that borough; 
that they were especially induced to form 
that opinion of it when they found the 
issuing of it so recently after the election, 
coupled with the fact of a conversation 
which it would be proved had occurred just 
previous to the election between an elector 
and Colonel Tremenhere, the Colonel- 
Commandant, in which the Colonel used 
the following words :—** If Chatham does 
not return Admiral Beresford, I hope that 
the Government will take such measures 
as will have the effect of shutting up half 
the shops in the town.” The petitioners, 
in conclusion, expressed their confident 
hope, that the House would not allow 
persons holding such situations to inter- 
fere unduly with the free exercise of the 
elective franchise—they asked for inquiry, 
and for the adoption of such measures as 
the House in its wisdom might consider 
the case required. As the House would 
observe, nothing could be more constitu- 
tional or decorous than the tone and 
prayer of the petition. He was sure that 
the House would agree with him (Mr. 
Hodges) in the opinion, that this was a 
most important petition. Was it to be 
endured that officers maintained out of 
the public revenue of the country, should 
take upon themselves to interfere in the 
manner here alleged with the freedom of 
election.? It was quite true, that the 
order was issued after the election, but its 
effect would be prospective. What chance 
(should proceedings like this be suffered) 
would any tradesman or inhabitant of 
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Chatham have of fair play in future in 
the way of his business, if he should at 
any election hereafter vote against the 
Government candidate? He was well 
aware that the Commandant of any 
barracks might issue such orders as he 
judged fit relative to the admission of 
persons into the barracks, ut here, if the 
allegations in the petition should be 
proved, there had been no charge made 
against the parties of interference with the 
discipline of the place ; and if the conver- 
sation that was alleged to have occurred 
between an elector and Colonel Tremen- 
here previous to the election, should be 
proved, it was plain that the Government 
influence would be employed to prevent 
free and fair trading in the place. He 
was aware that great danger was incurred 
by persons making applications of this 
nature either to Members of the House, 
or to the House itself. Indeed, if such 
applicants should be few in number, they 
generally devoted themselves by so doing 
tocertain destruction, Butonthe present 


occasion, upwards of 300 persons had 
signed the petition, and by so doing they 
mutually protected one another, for it 
would be impossible to deal destruction 


on so largeabody. He believed it would 
be found, whenever the matter should be 
investigated before a tribunal of that 
House, to which he hoped it would be 
referred, that the petitioners would be 
able to support by evidence the allegations 
contained in their petition. It was his 
intention, after he had presented the pe- 
tition, if the House would permit him, to 
move that it be referred to the Intimidation 
Committee, appointed on the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Devon- 
port. They had now a complaint brought 
in adistinct shape before them, and bya pe- 
tition numerously and respectably signed, 
and he thought they would fail in their 
duty if they did not throw some protec- 
tion over those to whom the elective 
franchise had been intrusted. The hon. 
Member brought up the petition, and 
after it was read, he moved that it be 
referred to the Intimidation Committee. 
Sir John Beresford was obliged to the 
hon. Member for the note that he had 
last night received from him, intimating 
that he would present this petition this 
evening. The only thing that he could 
assure the hon. Member and the House 
was, that the charge against the gallant 
Commandant of the Marine Barracks was 
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a charge, in his opinion, not at all borne 
out, and he did not think that in the 
opinion of anybody such a course as that 
alleged to have been taken by the Com- 
mandant would at all promote his (Sir 
John Beresford’s) interests. The fact 
was, that if he could take any course to 
make enemies for him in the borough of 
Chatham, it would be by prohibiting any- 
body to go into the barrack-yard. He 
certainly would not be disposed to excite 
or foment any angry feelings connected 
with the election; on the contrary, it 
would give him the greatest pleasure to 
allaythem, The present charge of intimi- 
dation after an election was over, was 
one that belonged to his country, for it 
was something like a bull, and was indeed 
a curious charge to prefer. He had never 
known of the petition until he saw it last 
night; but if the prayer of it should be 
entertained, he supposed that the next 
thing would be, that the House would 
interfere with commanding officers. He 
said so, not from any idea of sheltering 
Colonel Tremenhere whatever; but if 
they should come thus to interfere with 
an officer in the execution of his duty, 
the next step would be to interfere with 
his Majesty’s ships. As to this matter of 
Colonel Tremenhere’s order, relative to 
the barracks, he knew not whether Colonel 
Tremenhere had a vote or not. He had 
himself never questioned electors on 
aceount of their votes. He had been ap- 
plied to by several parties who had given 
pledges to Captain Byng, but he would 
not accept their votes. He would rather 
cut off his right hand than do so. He 
believed that a better officer, or a more 
honourable man, there did not exist than 
Colonel Tremenhere. He (Sir John 
Beresford) had not served with him, but 
Admiral Murray, and others who had 
served with him, spoke of him in the 
highest terms. Good God! could not an 
officer give orders to his regiment, or his 
corps, without being interfered with? As 
to the conversation that was said to have 
oceurred, the only marked thing in the 
matter, he had never heard of it until he 
read the petition last night. He did not 
think that Colonel Tremenhere would 
lend himself to any one or any body of men. 
He was sure that he was incapable of 
doing anything improper. If any blame 
attached to the transaction, he (Sir John 
Beresford) was clear of it, and he would 
go further, and say, that he was ready to 
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stand in the place of Colonel Tremenhere, 
as he was sure that he was altogether free 
from blame also. He did not think that 
it was necessary for him to say anything 
more in answer to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member. 

Sir George Grey said, that no one im- 
puted tothe gallant officer such acts as 
the petitioners had complained of. Every 
one knew that a more honourable man did 
not exist, and he was quite willing to give 
him credit for acting up to the sentiments 
he had just expressed. The present ques- 
tion was one of great public importance. 
Being himself the tepresentative of a 
borough (Devonport) somewhat similarly 
situated to that of Chatham, he could 
from his own knowledge testify that the 
zeal of certain officers often outran their 
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| which he represented, owing t 
| ner 


by 


| {ion aaaress 


discretion, and that in serving the existing | 
Government, they did not stop to consider | 
the freedom of those placed under them as | 


sailors or soldiers as to the giving of their 
votes. This petition, signed by 300 
upwards of the inhabitants = Chatham, 
contained charges which, if established, 
constituted a gross breach 2 the privileges 
of that House; and the complaints thus 
made by those petitioners, were not to be 
disposed of by the mere assertion, that th 
commanding officer of a barrack or 
ship, might issue any orders that he pleased 
for the regulation of these under his com- 
mand, and that he ought not to be inter- 
fered with. The House had a right to 
look at the animus with which such orders 
were issued, whether on the eve of an 
election, or immediately after it; and he 


and | 


; was im 


b 


had no hesitation in saying, that if the | 


circumstances stated in the petition were 
true, they amounted to little short of p 
sitive proof that the commandant of the 
Marine Barracks at Chatham, did inter- 
fere so as to influence the 
election at a future period, by 
of a power which he had no 
in such a way. 


the exercise 


It was clear, even had not 


freedom of 


' 
o- | rezarded 


right to use | 
| fere, 


. | 
the conversation alluded to taken place | 


previous to the election, that the electors 
could not but bear in mind that ina few 


} cure 


days after the election was over, a certain | 


course of conduct had been pursued 
towards those persons who had voted 
against the Government candidate, that 
there was no doubt that it was intended 
to influence their votes at a future elee- 
tion, and to make them know that if they 
should then give their votes according to 


! 
| 
| 
| 
their consciences, they wal be injured | moment in Deyonport. 
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in their interests by so doing. He was of 
opinion, that if the House were honest 
and sincere in its desire to maintain the 
purity and freedom of election, they would 
entertain this petition, and give it their 
most serious attention. He knew that the 
ereatest dissatisfaction existed ea 
a large class of the voters in the borough 
to the mane- 

influenee had 

He hoped that 
reference had 


le to devise 
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individual, that uld have 
to the spirit of the Co 
v] ctof that Committee 
eeneral view 
to apply a general remedy It 
ortant that they should have such 
a petition as this refe rred to them, bu: he 
thoucht th ct Committee should 

specially appointed to take it into con- 
ideration. 


of any 
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In order 
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hon. Friend, the Member 
! this cas had as- 
asp ct, he had not better 
vive notice for a future day of a Motion 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into it. e thought that would 
be the the best way of taking 
up the matter and investigating it, both 
Colonel and 
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had, no doubt, seen a correspondence in 
the newspapers on the subject. The con- 
duct of the marines at Devonport, in re- 
ference to the late election there, should 
be inquired into, particularly that of the 
adjutant, who was married to the daughter 
of the commanding-officer. He would 
clearly show, before a Committee, that 
intimidation had been resorted to by him, 
and that serious injury had been caused 
to the treedom of election in Devonport. 
He thought that might be properly attri- 
buted to Mr. Dawson having hoisted tlie 
Admiralty flag, and to the general com- 
manding the marine corps having taken 
a leading part in the election at a neigh- 
bouring borough. 

Sir Robert Inglis had thought that the 
matter to which the gallant Admiral had 
referred, had been set at rest. If he was 
not mistaken in the correspondence al- 
luded to, it was stated in a letter from the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Ebrington) to 
whom the case was referred, that the 
officer in question was not at all to blame. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that the 
hon. Baronet confounded two cases. 

Sir Phillip Durham hoped the House | 
would be slow to open either barracks or | 





ships to such a class as those persons who | 
endeavoured to get in to them, whether | 
Jews or Gentiles. He had been a great 
deal at sea-poris, and he would say, that! 
if they were to open a barrack ora ship | 


to those whisky-dealers, they would not 
have a sober man in either in a short time. 
If the House was to take the power out of, 
the hands of a commandant of marines, or | 
the captain of a ship, to keep such charac- | 
ters out, they would repent it. They all! 
knew that the men employed in_ this | 
species of trade, were of the worst descrip- 
tion. When a man was fit for nothing 
else in London, he became a coal-mer- 
chant; and so in the sea-ports, when a 
man was fit for nothing better, he became 
a seller of gin or whisky. There would 
not be a sober man in a ship in three 
days, if such characters were to be ad- 
mitted into it. 

Mr. Bernal did not differ from the 
gallant Admiral as to the impropriety of 
the House interfering with orders, whether 
issued by civil, military, or naval autho- 
rities, when they contained regulations 
authorized by the laws of the services. He 
was as little disposed as the gallant Ad- 
miral to ask the House to interfere with 
the orders of a commander of a ship, or 
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the general placed at the head of a bars 
rack. But the gallant Admiral was mis« 
taken in supposing that it was an order of 
that description that was complained of in 
this instance. The petitioners stated that 
which was a fact, that from time imme- 
mortal, certain tradesmen and inhabitants 
resident in Chatham, had been allowed 
the liberty, or the license if they would, of 
trading in the Marine Barrack-yard, with 
the persons residing there. That was 
their statement, and he (Mr. Bernal), as 
Member for the neighbouring town of 
Rochester, could state that he believed 
that representation to be true. Of course 
the commanding officer of the barracks 
had a right to issue what orders he pleased 
respecting their admission, but it was not 
of that the petitioners complained. They 
complained that by order of the 19th of 
January, all those who had been in the 
habit of resorting to the barracks for the 
purposes of trade had been excluded, with 
the exception of two or three pawnbrokers 
and slopsellers who had voted for the 
gallant Admiral, the present Member 
for Chatham. If any disreputable con- 
duct had been discovered amongst this 
class of persons, or if they had been guilty 
of any irregularity, they could not com- 
plain of the order, All that the petitioners 
asked for was, that there should be a fair 
and impartial exercise of the power vested 
in the hands of the commanding officer. 
They sought for no more. He must con- 
tend that this question involved a most 
important constitutional point—namely, 
how far the military authorities of the 
country were at liberty to do acts in the 
exercise of their authority, that would 
have the effect of abridging the franchise 
of Englishmen, Thus stated, it would be 
seen at once that this question involved a 
constitutional point of the utmost im- 
portance. He was glad to find this mat- 
ter brought before the House. If voters 
were not allowed to exercise their fran- 
chise freely and conscientiously—if, in 
short, such practices as the one com- 
plained of in this petition should be per- 
mitted, all freedom of election was at an 
end. It would, under such circumstances, 
be a perfect farce. He believed that 
Colonel Tremenhere was a respectable and 
distinguished officer, but that had nothing 
to do with the point in question. The 
House was to look to the principle in- 
volved in such a proceeding as this; and 
neither of the gallant Admirals had 
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touched upon the real point at issue. In 
the present case, the charge was, that a 
military officer had exercised his military 
jurisdiction with a view to endeavour to 
prevent a large portion of the inhabitants 
of the borough from voting as their con- 
sciences might induce them. He trusted 
that his hon. Friend would not allow the 
matter to drop; and that the House would | 
take it fully into consideration. In justice | 
to the officers, as well as the inhabitants, 
the whole matter should be investigated, 
and the circumstances explained, and con- 
tradicted, if they could be contradicted. 
He was sure that the House would be_ 
eventually obliged to deal effectually with 
this real grievance, and to come to some 
strong Resolution, the carrying of which 
would have the effect throughout all 
England of setting this question finally at 
rest. It was equally important to Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House that the | 
question should be settled. Whatever set 
of men might be in the Government, he | 
trusted that Parliament would be always | 
ready to put down illegal and unconsti- | 
tutional interference with the freedom of 
election. 

Lord Ebrington rose merely in conse- 





quence of the reference made to him by 


his hon. Friend opposite (Sir R. Inglis), 
regarding the opinion he had given with 
respect to the conduct of an officer at the | 
Devonport election. He begged to state 
that the case in question was totally dis- | 
tinct from that to which his gallant Friend, 
the Member for Devonport, had just now | 
alluded. The case to which his gallant 
Friend alluded, was that of an officer of 
marines, not a magistrate. The case 
whereon he (Lord Ebrington) had been 
called on to give an opinion, was in conse- 
quence of a “representation that had been 
made to him by Captain Foot, of the navy, | 
that his brother magistrates had declined | 
to act with him on the Bench, on account | 
of his soliciting the votes of certain licensed 
victuallers for Sir E. Codrington, and = 
G. Grey. Captain Foot sent him (Lord | 
Ebrington) the whole correspondence on 
the subject, as well as the statement of | 
the licensed victuallers, and after a careful 
examination of them, it was his (Lord 
Ebrington’s) opinion, that there was no- 
thing in the documents containing the 
slightest imputation on the character of | 
Captain Foot as an officer ora man, With 
regard to the petition now before the 
House, he was not one of those who 
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desired to carry the interference of that 
House in matters of military government 
beyond its just limits ; but he must at the 
same time protest against the doctrine laid 
down by the gallant officer opposite, that 
the orders given by an officer under par- 
ticular circumstances, might not become 
matter for inquiry on the part of that 
House. He considered that where any 
regulations so issued had reference to the 


exercise of the elective franchise by any 


individual, or came to interfere directly or 
indirectly, with the free exercise of that 
franchise by any individual, it was the 
bounden duty of that House to protect its 


'own privileges, and the privileges of the 


electors. He was sure that it was only by 
maintaining that doctrine to the fullest ex- 
tent, and acting upon it fully and fairly 
in every case, that they would do their 


| duty to their constituents, or maintain in 


the face of the country and of the people 
of England, that national respect and 
good opinion which it should be the com- 
mon object of all men, of all parties, to 
secure for that House. 


Sir Samuel Whalley said, that they 


| never could maintain the freedom of elec- 


tion unless they dealt out a measure of 
in 
They might express as 
often as they pleased in general terms 
their condemnation of intimidation, but to 
point out a particular case to public 
opprobrium was the surest way to prevent 


| a repetition of the offence. 


Sir Edward Knatchbull did not rise to 
oppose the motion, for if it should appear 
that there had been any illegal interference 
on the part of the military, or any other 


| authorities, with the exercise of the elec- 
| tive franchise, 
| of that House to interfere to protect the 


it was the undoubted right 


| freedom of election. In discussing the 
question raised by this petition, he would 
not go into the case of the Devonport 
election, referred to by the oe Admi- 
ral. That case had been fairly set at 
| rest, and that the imputations in that in- 
| stance cast upon the officers, could not be 
supported. With regard to the present 
case, he regretted he was not in his place 
when the petition was presented, but 
having since read it, he would suggest to 
the hon. Member the propriety of post- 
poning it for two or three days, in order 
that he (Sir E. Knatchbull) might have a 
personal communication with the gallant 
Officer against whom the allegations were 
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made, and which allegations it was impos- 
sible for him to contradict or answer on 
the present occasion. It was rather hard 
that such grave imputations should be 
cast upon a gallant Officer without notice 
having been given to him. It was not 
just or correct to assume that charges of 
the kind were well founded. That was 
unfair. It was not only in the town of 
Chatham, but in other parts of the county 
of Kent, as the hon. Member (Mr. Hodges) 
was aware, that charges of this kind had 
been made, and could not afterwards be 
established. The hon. Member knew that 
he himself had been misled in a similar 
case. Having made charges against an 
hon. Friend of his, which the hon. Mem- 
ber, upon following up the inquiry, found 
were erroneous. He had a right, there- 
fore, to assume that the same might be 
the case in this instance. It was going 
rather far to assert, that an order issued 
eleven days after an election, had been 
issued in consequence of that election, 
He trusted that the House would consent 
to the postponement of the case for a few 
days. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge said, that this 
was not the only case of intimidation that 


could be brought forward in boroughs situ- 


ated like Chatham. This was a very im- 
portant case, which ought to be taken 
up by the House ; and he hoped that the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port would be followed, and that a Select 
Committee would be appointed to take it 
into consideration. He did not consider 
it the part of an officer either in command 
of a ship or marines, to give an order that 
would have the effect of intimidating indi- 
viduals from giving their votes freely. As 
it appeared to him, the gallant Admirals 
opposite had altogether fought shy of the 
question. He himself could lay before 
the House a similar case of intimidation, 
the circumstances of which he should be 
almost ashamed to detail. He had no 
doubt that Colonel Tremenhere was a 
gallant officer, but applying himself to the 
general principle of interference with the 
votes of electors, he would say, that it 
should not be put by or put down by any 
side wind in reference to the character of 
an individual. It was the imperative duty 
of the House to maintain the free exercise 
of the elective franchise, and whenever a 
Motion was made to appoint the Com- 
mittee suggested, he should give it all the 
support in his power, 
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Sir John Campbell was of opinion that 
the House was bound to interfere in this 
case. He thought there should be a Se. 
lect Committee appointed to investigate 
the whole matter, and to examine wit- 
nesses on both sides, in justice as well to 
Colonel Tremenhere as to the petitioners. 
The allegations contained in the petition 
went to prove a direct interference with 
the elective franchise. It appeared on the 
statement of the petitioners that eleven 
days after the election an order was is- 
sued, which was in substance that all 
tradesmen who had voted for Captain Byng 
should be excluded from the Marine Bar- 
racks, and this fact, coupled with the de- 
claration alleged to have been made by 
Colonel Tremenhere to an elector previous 
to the election—namely, that “ if Chatham 
should not return Admiral Beresford he 
hoped the Government would adopt such 
measures as would shut up half the shops 
in the town,” amounted in his opinion toa 
direct interference with the freedom of 
election. [Sir Edward Knatchbull. 
The allegation is not true.] He did 
not say it was true, but it was alleged in 
the petition, and he was only suggesting 
that they should give an opportunity of 
investigating the matter, and affording 
Colonel Tremenhere the means of dis- 
proving those allegations. Untilhe did so 
they must suppose that they were capable 
of proof. He (Sir John Campbell) sin- 
cerely hoped that the charge might be 
refuted; but this he would say, that it 
was a charge which the House, in justice 
to itself and to the country, was impera- 
tively bound to investigate. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for West 
Kent would give notice for an early day 
fora Motion for the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. 

Sir Richard Musgrave thought the 
matter highly deserving the attention of 
Parliament. He could state that in his 
own county (Waterford) many cases of in- 
timidation had occurred, and that the in- 
habitants, at a public meeting, had come 
to a determination that nothing but the 
ballot would protect the electors. 

Mr. Hardy was of opinion, that if the 
facts should be substantiated, that it would 
be the duty of the House to address his 
Majesty to remove this officer. He must 
say, however, that it was a great hardship 
on the gallant officer that an opportunity 
had not been given him to meet it in the 
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first instance, as in that case, probably, 
this discussion would have been unneces- 
sary. If the question had been postponed 
such an opportunity might have been af- 
forded to the gallant officer. If there 
was to be an inquiry, it ought to be entered 
upon speedily. 

Mr. Hodges could assure the hon. and 
gallant Officer opposite (Sir John Beres- 
ford) that nothing was further from his in- 
tention than to cast any imputation upon 
him. He had not alluded to him further 
than he was necessarily alluded to in the 
petition, With regard to postponing the 
discussion on the petition, it was a matter 
of indifference tohim. He had mentioned 
to the right hon. Baronet (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull) yesterday, that he had 
such a petition, and that he intended to 
present it to-day, and the right hon. Ba- 


Chatham Election. 


ronet never hinted to him the propriety of 


deferring the presentation of it. If the 
right hon. Baronet had done so, or if the 
right hon, the j 
Edinburgh (Sir George Clerk) had done 
so, he would have postponed it to another 
day. The right hon. Baronet had alluded 


to some allegations which had been made 
by him (Mr. Hodges), from the hustings | 
| 


at the last election. He, on that occasion, 
did complain of intimidation and improper 
influence having been resorted to, but 
he expressly acquitted his hon. col- 
league of having any knowledge of such 
things. In fact, he did not allude to his 
hon. colleague at all then. 


those cases, and he was bound to state that 
it would be impossible for the Committee 
of his hon. colleague to give a guarantee 
to those persons if he brought them for- 
ward; he was quite sure it would be their 
absolute ruin if he wereto do so. He had 
already expressed his satisfaction that a 
petition had been forwarded like the pre- 
sent, bringing the case of intimidation be- 
fore the House in such a way that the 
individuals coming forward to complain 
would not be ruined, which would be the 
case with the individuals in the instances 
alluded to by him at the hustings at Kent, 
if they should appear to substantiate the 
charges which he, on their authority, had 
made. The gallant Admiral 
had not been sparing in his abuse of those 
persons trading in Chatham. Ile spoke 
of Jews and Gentiles, and whisky-sellers, 
and gin-sellers, aud would seem to insinu- 
ate that they were persons of the lowest 
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He had since } 
made a diligent inquiry into a number of 


opposite | 
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description. Now, many of them were 
possessed of large capital, and were highly 
respectable tradesmen. He trusted, there- 
fore, that their character would not suffer 
from the statement of the gallant Admiral. 
He (Mr. Hodges) had no personal motive 
in bringing this matter forward, he brought 
it forward on public principle. He knew 
nothing of the gallant Officer implicated 
in the petition. In fact, he did not know 
of his existence until he saw his name in 
the petition. As far ashe could collect, it 
appeared to him that it was the general 
desire on all sides of the House that jus- 
tice should be done as well to the gallant 
Officer as to the petitioners, and that with 
that view the matter should be referred to 
a Select Committee for investigation. 
Under those circumstances he would with- 
draw his Motion for referring the petition 
to the intimidation Committee, and give 
notice that on Tuesday, he would move, 
that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 
Petition to be priuted. 


Poor Laws ror Iretann.] Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, in bringing forward a Re- 
solution which would ple dere that House 
the aged, he 'Ipless , and infirm 
poor of Ireland, felt the disadvantage 
under which he laboured, by the Com- 
missioners who had been appointed to 
inquire into this subject not having yet 
reported. This objection he knew would 
have a great weight with some, but it 
would have none with those who, like him, 
thought that every hour which they de- 
layed in passing a law to give relief was an 
unnecessary postponement of a measure 
necessary to the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland. ‘The objection would have no 
weight with those who knew, as he did, 
that there were thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, he might say hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings living for the last 
seven years ina state of the most abso- 
lute destitution, and this, too, was hap- 
pening while that House was deliberating, 
vas appointing Committees, and was no- 
minating Commissioners to ascertain ques- 
tions which it required no inquiry to solve. 
At various periods the question of Poor- 
laws for Ireland was before that House, 
but it was always baflled or postponed. 
In 1829, Mr. Villiers Stuart brought for- 
ward a Resolution sanctioning the prin- 
ciple of Poor-laws for Ireland ; it was met 
by the previous question, In 1830, a 


lieve 
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Committee was appointed, and that was 
given as a reason for not acceding to 
Mr. Sadler’s Motion. That Committee 
afterwards reported upon every conceiv- 
able subject except the subject for which 
it had been specially appointed. In 1831, 
he had the honour of introducing a Bill 
upon this subject; it was met by re- 
peated delays on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and it was at last postponed 
until the dissolution took place. The Bill 
then fell to the ground by his ceasing 
to be a Member. In 1832, the same 
thing occurred; there was another post- 
ponement; and in 1853, Mr. Richards’s 
Motion was met by the appointment of the 
Commission, as a new argument, why the 
House could not come to a conclusion. 
The Commissioners in Ireland were anxious 
to ascertain the state of the poor; while 
it was notorious that the wretched state 
in which they were was disgraceful to the 
Government. That great ornament of the 
Catholic Church, Doctor Doyle, had long 
since contended for the necessity of a pro- 
vision for the Irish poor, and an extract 
from the work of an intelligent English 
traveller, Mr. Inglis, who had visited Ire- 
Jand Jast summer, accurately described 
their condition. 


I spent a day, said Mr. Inglis, in visiting 
those parts of the city where the greatest desti- 
tution and misery were said to exist. I en- 
tered upwards of forty of the abodes of po- 
verty ; and to the latest hour of my existence, 
I never can forget the scenes of utter and 
hopeless wretchedness that presented them- 
selves that day. I shall endeavour to convey 
to the reader some general idea of what I saw. 
Some of the abodes I visited were garrets— 
some were cellars: some were hovels on the 
ground-floor, situated in narrow yards or 
alleys. Let the worst be imagined, and it will 
not be beyond the truth. In at least three- 
fourths of the hovels which I entered, there 
was no furniture of any description, save an 
iron pot; no table, no chair, no bench, no 
bedstead—two, three, or four little bundles of 
straw, with, perhaps, one or two scanty and 
ragged mats, were rolled up in corners, unless 
where these beds were found occupied. The 
inmates were some of them old; some crooked 
and diseased ; some younger, but emaciated, 
and surrounded by starving children; some 
were sitting on the damp ground, some stand- 
ing, and many were unable to rise from their 
little straw heaps. In scarcely one hovel could 
I find even a potato. In one which I en- 
tered, I noticed a small opening leading into 
an inner room; I lighted a bit of paper at the 
embers of a turf, which lay in the chimney, and 
looked in; it was a cellar wholly dark, and 
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about twelve feet square; two bundles of 
straw lay in two corners; On one sat a bed- 
ridden woman, on another lay two children, 
literally naked, with a torn rag of some kind 
thrown over them both. But I saw worse 
even than this; in a cellar which I entered, 
and which was almost quite dark, and slippery 
with damp, I found a man sitting ona little 
saw-dust; he was naked; he had not even 
a shirt; a filthy and ragged mat was round 
him. This man was a living skeleton, the 
bones all but protruded through the skin ; he 
was literally starving. In the place of forty 
hovels I might have visited hundreds;—in 
place of seeing, as I did, hundreds of men, 
women, and children in the last state of desti- 
tution, I might have seen thousands. 1 en- 
tered the alleys, and visited the hovels, and 
climbed the stairs at a venture. I did not se- 
lect, and I have no reason to believe, that the 
forty hovels which I visited, were the abodes 
of greater wretchedness than the hundreds 
which I passed by, 


He could himself bear testimony to the 
accuracy of Mr. Inglis’s description. He 
accompanied the Poor-law Commissioners 
last year through Limerick, and he could 
truly say, that no language could describe 
nor the imagination conceive, anything 
equal to the frightful reality of the scenes 
he beheld. He was afraid to state the 
actual amount of the poor of the city 
of Limerick, lest he should be supposed to 
exaggerate ; but there were at least several 
thousands in that city, while the charitable 
institutions could not afford relief to more 
than 400 persons. In Dublin, there were 
30,000 persons living in the greatest des- 
titution, Every village in Ireland was en- 
cumbered by its numerous poor; and this 
was occurring in a country from which the 
exports to Liverpool alone amounted an- 
nually to four millions and a half; and the 
entire of the agricultural produce exported 
to this country was probably little short in 
value of 10,000,0002. When they saw 
the population living in this state of 
wretchedness in a country so productive, 
could they be surprised that it was dis- 
turbed? Should not their surprise be 
rather, that it was not infinitely more dis- 
turbed ? But let them see how the poor 
lived in Ireland, or how they were sup- 
ported. In Ireland, it was extremely 
well known that the poor were supported 
by the poor. The farmer, who was him- 
self struggling, never refused food to the 
mendicant. The landed proprietors, with 
a few honourable exceptions, contributed, 
what was, in amount, a most insignificant 
sum, The classes in Ireland requiring re- 
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lief were the helpless, the orphan, the 
widow, and the unemployed labourer. 
He would make a distinction between 
them. He would insist upon relief for the 
helpless, the orphan, and the widow; 
while, as regarded the able-bodied poor, 


Poor Laws 
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though it seldom happened there was suf- | 
ficient occupation for them in their re- | 
spective parishes, yet they might be en- | 


gaged in different districts upon works 
for the public advantage and utility. 


An} 


| 
| 
| 


objection might be made by persons in | 


high favour in that House, that there was 
a ‘rapid maproresannt in the condition of | 
Ireland, and might call on them to let 
Ireland alone, and it would arrive at the | 
climax of prosperity without the assistance 
of Poor-laws. He did not deny, that in | 
particular places there was an improve- 
ment, that production had increased, and 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that the number of persons in comfortable | 


circumstances had increased; 


but there | 


could not be a doubt that the aggregate | 
mass of misery in Ireland was greater now | 
| ber for Waterford (Sir Richard Musgrave), 
caused, in many instances, through the | 
cruel practice of turning poor persons out | 
of their little holdings, for the purpose of | 
consolidating larger farms; by the aboli- | 


than ever it was, and that this had been 


tion of the forty-shilling freeholders, and 
by the working of the Subletting Act. 
He would ask those who talked so much 
of prosperity, if half the labouring people 
of Ireland were employed, or were in the 
possession of the means of subsistence. 
Multitudes were, in fact, living in the most 
helpless state of destitution, and yet it was 
said their condition was prosperous, and the 
nation was prosperous. Another argument 
against the Poor-law would be, that it 
would destroy the sympathies of all human 
beings for one another, and the feelings of 
charity of the poor towards each other. 
But if a man were rich, he should not be 
allowed to throw his poor relations en the 
sympathy of the poor. 
ready to grant a remedy against that per- 
son; but for the poor to support the poor, 
who had no claim upon them, was so far 
from being an objection, that it was a 
strong argument in favour of a Poor-law. 
One fact could not be denied, that such a 
law would at once put an end to what 
could not but be considered an evil :—in- 
discriminate relief to the poor. 
another class of persons who, although they 


He would be most | 


There was | 


admitted the practice and the principle of | 


Poor-laws, declared it would be impos- 
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Poor-law. He was not prepared to 
say, that a plan could be submitted 
which was free from objection; but he 
would prefer the chance of a contingent 
danger, to the endurance of the present 
evils. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the badness of the Administration of 
an English Poor-law was the cause of 
their not having a better state of things 
in Ireland. But then it was said they had 
not in Ireland a sufficient machinery for 
working the Poor-law—it could not, he 
thought, be denied that they had as 
good materials tor them as England pos- 
sessed in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
management of the [rish gaols and hos- 
pitals would certainly bear comparison 
with the management of any in England, 
and if they had the power of uniting pa- 
rishes, he had no doubt but that a Poor- 
law could be brought into beneficial oper- 
ation. He would state the outlines of his 
Bill, although it was his intention to leave 
the matter in the hands of the hon. Mem- 


jor Ireland. 


who would draw up a Bill, and whose in- 
tention it was to move that it be referred 
to a Committee to prepare the details, 
What he wished to propose was, that 
every parish in Treland should be called 
upon to assess itself for the relief of the 
helpless poor. The poor entitled to re- 
lief should be strictly defined, and they 
should be only the impotent and the help- 
less. A Committee should be appointed 
annually to administer the Poor-law ; and 
as it was said, that the poor-rate would 
absorb the rental, be did not mean to im- 
pose more than a shilling in the pound, 
A certain portion was to be paid by land- 
lord and tenant—those proportions to be 
determined by the Committee ; but let it 
be said, the landlord should pay two- 
thirds, and the tenant one-third. He 
proposed also to tax the absentee land- 
lerd—which could not be objected to by 
any one; for it would not impose upon 
him more than any other holder of pro- 
perty; but it would compel him to give 
something to relieve that distress, which 
he now disregarded and increased by his 
absence from the country. It was also 
desirable that the Legislature should make 
some provision to suppress vagrancy, in- 
stead of the cruel statutes now in force. 
In looking over the papers laid before 
Parliament, he was surprised to find, that 
in 1830, not less than fifty-seven persons 


sible to avoid the abuses of the English | had been transported for seven years for 
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vagrancy. He would tell the House that 
until they diminished the sufferings of the 
poor of Ireland, they could not expect 
security in that country. Those who felt 
that the laws were of no benefit to them 
who offered the labour of their hands to 
sustain life, and could not find employ- 
ment, would care little for transgressing 
the laws and disturbing the public peace. 
If they treated Ireland, not as a de- 
pendency, but as a part of the empire, 
they could govern it, not by military force, 
not by the baneful policy of encouraging 
factions, who promoted discord, but by 
the blessings of good laws, and good in- 
stitutions. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this 
House, it is expedient that a provision 
should, without delay, be made by assess- 
ment upon property in Ireland, for the 
relief of the aged, infirm, and helpless 
poor in that kingdom.” 

Sir Richard Musgrave seconded the 
Resolution. The hon. Baronet, after re- 


ferring to the Report of the Committee of 


1831, appointed to inquire into the 
question of giving Poor-laws to Ireland, 
and stating that that Report was of itself 
a sufficient ground for legislation, said, 


that, without going into Ireland, no one 
could imagine the state of want and des- 
titution which prevailed in that country 


among the poor. ‘The wretched inhabit- 
ants, who had wandered about all day in 
ragged garments, were frequently obliged 
to pass the night without any other cover- 
ing. Charitable individuals endeavoured, 
in some measure, to remedy this evil by 
supplying them with clothes, but this was 
ineffectual for the purpose, as they were 
after a short time compelled to sell them 
to save themselves from absolute starva- 
tion. Cases were frequently brought be- 
fore the Magistrates of breaches of the 
law, committed in consequence of the 
pressure of extreme want, and the priva- 
tion of the actual necessaries of life. The 
Magistrates were unwilling to punish such 
offences, but as the law compelled them 
to punish, they visited the first offence, 
with a slight fine; necessity, however, 
soon drove the offender to repeat the 
offence, and then he was sent to gaol, 
where he was provided with food and 
lodging, and was better off than when at 
liberty. The poor man might be fined 51, 
but be might as well be called upon to pay 
the national debt. It was most painful to 
him as a Magistrate to commit persons to 
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prison for breaches of the law under such 
circumstances, The present Resolution 
went no further than to relieve the help- 
less and impotent poor. He doubted 
whether a measure for the relief of the 
able-bodied poor could at present be car- 
ried into effect. The design of the original 
institution of property was to incite men 
to industry. He recommended that more 
employment should be given to the poor 
on public works. The public were 
hardly aware of the great advantages 
attending employment on the public 
works, but there ought to be an im- 
provement in the management of them. 
They ought to be managed by permanent 
boards. It was, he believed, the intention 
of the noble Duke (now Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs), when he was at the head 
of the Government, to have introduced a 
great extension of the public works. He 
hoped his Majesty’s present Government 
would follow up that plan. He feared 
that at present any other general plan of 
employment would be ineffectual. He 
had, on the first day of the Session, given 
notice of his intention to bring in a Bill for 
the relief of the helpless poor, drawn with 
the greatest care and attention by a Gen- 
tleman of great experience, and if the House 
would allow him to bring it in, he trusted 
that he should be able to prove that its 
provisions would be effectual. 

Mr. O'Connell felt it is painful duty 
to offer his opposition to the Question 
brought forward by the two hon. Members 
who had spoken before him, No man in 
that House could appreciate more fully 
the motives and the feelings of humanity 
which had induced these hon. Gentlemen 
to propose the remedy of legislative relief 
for the evils which oppressed Ireland, but 
he apprehended that their very desire to 
relieve the distress might mislead them 
as to the means of doing so, and he hoped, 
that in endeavouring to get rid of a tem- 
porary depression, they would not intro- 
duce a permanent evil into the country. 
He trusted that the House would, there- 
fore, pause before they pledged themselves 
to a resolution like that which was brought 
before them upon this occasion. He 
would beg of hon. Members to observe, 
that this was not a motion for the intro- 
duction of a Bill. If it were, the House 
would have several opportunities of con- 
sidering the question, The principles of 
the measure might be considered on the 
Motion to bring in the Bill on the first 
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reading, and on the second reading, be- 
fore they went into Committee, to con- 
sider its details ; and even if the Bill were 
to pass the first reading, the House would 
not be pledged to agree to its principles. 
But the present resolution took the ques- 
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tion per saltum: it pledged the House | 


that it was expedient to make a provision 


for the aged, helpless, and infirm poor of 


Ireland. He objected to their making 


such a pledge, in the present state of 


their information upon the subject. What 
was the meaning of the Motion? What 
was meant by the word ‘“ helpless?” It 
did not mean the infirm only; for among 
the helpless must be included all who 
could not earn as much wages as would 
support them. And he would say, that 
there were none more helpless than that 
man who, with a large family and a good 
appetite, could not obtain as much wages 
for his labour as would feed the one or 
stay the other. He feared that the effect 
of the introduction of Poor-laws into Ire- 
land would be to make youth careless, 
and manhood reckless, if there were a 
certainty that old age would be provided 
for. It would, he was apprehensive, be 
the cause of depriving poverty of its re- 


munerating quality, of loosening the close 
ties of social life, and inducing callous 
hard-heartedness to the necessities of re- 


lations. 
were remarkable 


At present, the poor of Ireland 
for their attention to 


their aged and infirm parents, and a man | 
would rather incur any reproach than have | 
it said of him, ‘ You have neglected your | 
The present Re- | 
solution would go farto do away with this | 
moral feeling, and it would be as in Eng- | 


old father or mother.” 


land, where a son or a daughter would be 


found battling with their father or mother | 
It was pro- | 


for sixpence or a shilling. 
posed, first, to bind the House by a reso- 
lution to legislate on the subject, and then 
to bring in a Bill, then to refer it toa 
select Committee, who 
evidence, and report to the House their 
Opinion on the measure; and as it was 
impossible but that a great deal of time 
must be taken up in the inquiry, the Ses- 
sion would be thus wasted away. But 
while the House was thus consuming its 
time, there was a commission actually at 
work on the subject ; the Report had not 
been prepared, but a great deal of evidence 


had been collected; he had seen some of 


that evidence, and it disclosed the most 
extraordinary fact, that the poor of Ire- 
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land were supported by the poor them- 
selves. The gate of the rich man was 
barred, but the door of the unfortunate 
, cottager and small farmer was never bolted 
against the poor. He should wish that 
the evidence taken before the Commission 
were laid upon the Table of the House 
| before they undertook the consideration 
|of the subject, in order that they might 
j have an opportunity of seeing their way, 
jand of cousidering ii it were possible to 
ido anything to atiord relief to the Irish 
| poor, without, at the same time, introduc- 
ing the immorality which attended the 
administration of the Poor-laws in Eng- 
‘land. He would not trespass any further 
on the patience of the House at that time, 
but he hoped that his hon. Friend would 
not press his Motion to a division. He 
considered that a measure of this import- 
ant nature ought not to be introduced 
upon individual responsibility, nor should 
its adoption depend upon the persuasive 
talents of any individual. He submitted 
to the House whether so important a 
question as the subject of the Poor-laws 
in Ireland ought to be left to the manage- 
ment of individuals, or to the persuasive 
manner of an hon. Member, or whether it 
ought not rather to be brought before the 
House under the sanction, and upon the 
responsibility, of the Government? The 
Poor-law system had, after all, not suc- 
ceeded so well in England itself. They 
had no reason to be proud of the effects 
of its operation. A great experiment had 
been made last year, with a view to im- 
prove it; but it was impossible, at present, 
to say whether that experiment would 
succeed or fail. Ireland had better wait 
| till it was seen whether the system worked 
well here. If England, with all her wealth 
and intellect, was still labouring under 
ithe effects of that system, great caution 
; should be manifested in applying it to 
j Ireland. At any rate, it would be most 
unwise to place the House, in the first 
instance, in a decided position till they 
had seen the practical effect of the alte- 
ration of last year. He did not wish to 
meet the question with a negative, as that 
proceeding would be not consistent with 
the respect he felt for the hon. Member 
who supported the resolution, buthe should 
move the previous Question. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, that while 
he was pertectly aware that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, in common 
with many other persons, was not friendly 
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to the introduction of Poor-laws in Ireland, 
he still believed that the poor of Ireland 
were desirous of some provision being 
made for them ; and he should have liked 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to have 
suggested some means by which this 
object might be accomplished. He held 
that all crimes in Ireland arose from, and 
were attributable to, the fact of no pro- 
vision. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
affected to be at a loss as to the construc- 
tion of the word “ helpless.” The man 
who could not procure labour would be 
looked upon as helpless, he said, and 
hoped that the provisions of the Bill would 
be more explicit. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that the evidence, in re- 
spect to the poor, was most frightful; and 
when he said, that it was the poor who 
were called upon to support the poor, 
would the House believe that the whole 
amount paid by them was at the rate of 
sixteen per cent.? He was not disposed 
to leave this measure to the hands of the 
Government under any circumstances, 
and still less so from his recollection of 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) upon 
the occasion of the introduction of the 
measure of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough. That right hon. Baronet then 
proposed that a Commissioner should go 
into every foreign country as well as to 
Ireland, to prosecute an inquiry respect- 
ing the poor, From that moment he saw 
that the right hon. Baronet was averse to 
it. Many Magistrates had told him that, 
in all their experience, they had never 
known a man earning his eightpence a 
day brought before them on any charge. 
The hon. and learned Member had done 
justice to the peasantry of Ireland when 
he spoke of the spirit which animated 
them in supporting their relations and 
poor neighbours. But he would put it to 
the House, whether these persons ought 
to draw on their own resources, when 
that House should legislate for them ? 
And when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spoke of the system of Poor-laws in 
England, and the impropriety of intro- 
ducing them into Ireland, he would ob- 
serve, that it might be recommended to 
amend the present law in England; but 
was it because the existing law was in- 
operative in England that some system 
should not be made applicable to Ireland ? 
The hon. Member had also complained, 
that the Motion was not brought forward 
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in amore specific manner; but he (Mr. 
O’Connor) thought it was as specific as 
itcould be. ‘They were told, too, the Ses- 
sion must pass away before evidence could 
be collected to enable them to legislate 
upon the subject, but he disputed the pro- 
bability of this event. The introduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland was as much an 
English as an Irish question. The Eng- 
lish labourer complained, that he could 
not get employment in consequence of 
Irish paupers coming over here. But let 
them look at the Irish labourer rising 
from his bed of straw, willing, but not 
able to get work, and then let them say, 
whether he was not only an object of com- 
passion, but a subject for relief. Then, 
unable as he was to get work in his own 
country, the moment the Irish labourer 
left his home to seek for employment 
during the harvest in England, his wife 
and children were thrown entirely on the 
charity of their poor neighbours, Would 
it not be too bad to take them out of the 
market for labour, and refuse them relief 
of any kind? As long as Ireland was in 
a state of desolation, so long would it be 
at the mercy of every agitator. His ob- 
ject was to make the Irish amenable to 
the law, which they never would be while 
they were so extremely poor. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, though 
powerful on other occasions — and he 
(Mr. O'Connor) was glad for the interest 
of Ireland, and the cause of liberty and 
justice, that he was so powerful—yet, 
with all his power he was quite powerless 
on this question. That hon. Member 
would find himself borne down by the 
force of public opinion, He trusted, for 
the interests of his country, that the 
hon. Member would go on with his Mo- 
tion, and press the consideration of this 
important question again and = again 
on the attention of the House. The 
present Bill only proposed to grant re- 
lief to the aged, to the infirm, and the 
helpless young; but that relief was not 
enough to settle the present disorganized 
state of Ireland. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
would go much farther. He would not 
limit himself to this species of partial 
relief, to be extended to particular portions 
of the people. He would have a classi- 
fication of society in Ireland, and without 
this there could be no good effected for 
that country. Yet he would take all 
that he could obtain, though that might 
not amount to the full demand of justice 
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he was entitled to make. He knew, that 
many Irish landlords, who had been before 
hostile to the introduction of poor-laws 
into Ireland, had changed their opinions 
lately, in consequence of the growing ne- 
cessity for that measure. Maiay of those 
landlords had declared, that they would 
sooner surrender their property than  re- 
tain it under the circumstances of the 
present misery, and consequent demoral- 
ization and turbulence, in which the 
wretched poor were foreed to exist. If 
it were true, as had been repeatedly stated, 
that the relief must eventually come from 
the pockets of the Irish landlords, would 
it not, he would ask, be an advantage to 
the landlord to be relieved from a tax of 
at least sixteen per cent, which the present 
poverty of the country imposed upon him 
for the relief of the surrounding paupers ? 
At present, every farmer’s house was a 
poor house. Let not that House talk of 
agitation or social disorganization. ‘The 
poverty of the Irish—the absence of poor- 
laws—was the fruitful source of both. 
Neither let them speak of giving whole- 
some laws, and granting wholesome mea- 
sures of legislative liberality, while the 
people wanted wholesome food. While 
the people were famishing they would 
be discontented, and there would not be 
found persons wanting to foment this 
discontent, engendered by poverty. He 
had intended to bring in a Bill on this 
subject, but the hon. Member had taken 
it out of his hands; and he was glad of 
it, from the superior mode in which the 
hon. Member could deal with it. The 
present misery of Ireland was to be traced 
to the system of dividing land into small 
farms, and subletting with all the con- 
comitant evils. It was asked on the other 
side, why should we at once rush to a 
conclusion? He did not want that, he 
did not require they should jump toa con- 
clusion. He only required, that they 
should proceed gradually, but steadily and 
safely. Ife hoped Ministers would give 
some pledge, that they would take up this 
question. Last year the Irish Secretary 
gave as his reason for not adopting any 
measure of relief, that the Commissioners 
had not reported. That support was not 
yet made, and he supposed never would 
be. He only asked for relief piecemeal ; 
with that he would be satisfied. But 
some relief he should have. Whenever 
that Report were submitted to the House, 
he was sure he should be able to make 
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out a case, that would force the House to 
grant some remedy. He trusted some 
Member would bring forward the ques- 
tion again if the present Motion were 
lost. In consequence of the opposition 
of the hon. Member for Dublin, he had now 
stated his approbation of the Motion. 
He had deeply considered the question, 
and from his boyhood he was anxious to 
support a measure for the relief of the 
poor. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope said, that he had 
ever taken a very great interest in this 
question, but had failed in his object; 
and happy he was, that he had so failed, 
because it had been brought forward by 
hon. Members, who, from their large stake 
in the country, would have some chance 
of prevailing with those who were simi- 
larly cireumstaneed to look at this ques- 
tion without prejudice. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, in opposing 
the Resolution, told them to wait for 
the Report of the Commission. If he 
had told them that there was a chance 
of this being received in the present 
Session, and that there would then 
be time to legislate, he would have joined 
in deprecating this early proceeding; but, 
as he had every reason to understand, 
that there was no chance of such Report 
being laid on the Table of the House in 
time for the discussion of the question, he 
would say, that they had no other plan to 
pursue than to bring it forward, and to 
take the opinion of the House on a 
question of an abstract nature—so simple 
as to require no evidence. What were 
they sitting in that House for, but to pro- 
vide for the safety and welfare of the 
inhabitants of the three kingdoms? What 
were they to do for Ireland? He did not 
ask whether the people were comfortable, 
happy, or prosperous, at the present 
period ; but he would ask, whether they 
were able to have any security for their 
existence? This question might be viewed 
in several lights—as a question of hu- 
manity, of Christian charity, of police, or 
of abstract justice. On all these points 
it was impossible to come to any other 
conclusion, Asa matter of humanity, or 
of Christian charity, it was clear, that no 
inhabitant of a country should be per- 
mitted to starve. Doctor Doyle’s evidence 
proved, that a large number of persons 
were in a state of daily starvation in Ire- 
land, and it was asserted, that such was 
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was coloured yellow from the weeds on 
which they fed, It was as notorious as 
that the sun shone in the heavens, that 
distress and starvation overwhelmed the 
country. In times of famine, instances 
of actual starvation were not unusual, 
The reason why they were not more com- 
mon was, that the poorest individual would 
and did share the very last thing he had 
with a fellow sufferer, rather than allow 
such a person to die from sheer want. 
Establishing a system of Poor-laws in 
Treland, so far from injuring the land- 
owners, would materially benefit them. 
If poor-laws were not to be introduced, 
what was to be done with Ireland? Was 
it the intention of the right hon, Baronet 
to move this Session again, that the Coer- 
cion Bill should be passed for another 
year? Ifsuch a proceeding was contem- 
plated, without bringing forward some 
measure of relief, the right hon. Baronet 
might rest assured, that with the present 
House of Commons such an attempt would 
fail. So long as so many persons were 
starving in Ireland, so long as hundreds 
were travelling up and down the country 
in search of employment, and unable to 
meet with work, so long would it be ab- 
surd to talk of remedying minor griev- 
ances. He was persuaded, that crime 
was increased in Ireland to a very great 
extent, owing to this state of starvation ; 
indeed, when fathers were unable to feed 
their children, and mothers had infants 
dying at their breasts from nothing but 
want, anything else was hardly to be ex- 
pected. This question deeply affected, 
not only all who were interested in any 
way in Irish property, or the state of Ire- 
Jand, but also the whole of England and 
Scotland. English landlords were not 
only obliged to support the poor of their 
own country, but a great portion of the 


Irish, in consequence of that portion of 


the Irish population not being able to 
reside in their own country. ‘The conse- 
quence of so many Irish labourers being 
here also, made worse for the working 
classes of the English, because it occa- 
sioned the price to be given for labour to 
be considerably less than it otherwise 
would be. The Irish landlord was like- 
wise able to send over his produce here, 
as well as his live stock, to be sold at a 
lower rate than the English landlord could 
afford to sell his produce, in consequence 
of the remuneration for labour in Ireland 
being so very much lower than it was here. 
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Two centuries had been allowed to pass 
away, without anything whatever having 
been done for Ireland. If the Repor* 
of the Commissioners was about to be 
brought forward, he might not object to 
support the Amendment that had been 
moved, for then he might have some hope 
that something would be done for Ireland 
during the present Session; but other- 
wise he should feel bound to support the 
original resolution. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn took a different 
view of this subject, from that which some 
of the hon. Members on the other side of 
the House seemed to take, although he 
was not less anxious than any of them to 
afford relief in an effective manner from the 
evils complained of. Although he felt it 
to be his incumbent Cuty, on the present 
occasion, to vote for the previous question, 
rather than in support of the original 
Motion, this was not because he had 
formed any opinion either adverse to the 
relief of the poor, or in favour of any par- 
ticular mode of relief, but because, at the 
present moment, he found himself labour- 
ing under that incompetency, which he 
was sure must affect the greater number 
of the Members of that House, to come 
to any definite decision as to the course 
the House should take on so great and 
important a question. He was, for one, 
unable irrevocably to pledge himself, that 
he would immediately assess all property 
in Ireland, for the relief of the poor of that 
country. He should, under any circum- 
stances, object to deciding such a question 
by a mere Resolution of the House. He 
thought, that a point so important to the 
empire at large, and involving the inter- 
ests of every class of the community, 
ought not to be prejudiced by any single 
opinion of one branch of the Legis- 
lature. Those who were favourable to 
the Resolution, ought rather to be de- 
sirous that the subject should remain over 
until some enactment could be proposed 
and brought forward, upon which a full 
discussion could take place, and upon 
which the opinion of all the branches of 
the Legislature could be obtained, than to 
have the question prejudiced by such an 
attempt as this. There were many objec- 


tions to coming to a decision in favour of 


this Resolution. It could not be done 
consistently with any former proceeding 


of the House, in regard to the question of 


Poor-laws in Ireland. An hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had said, that such Motions 
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as this had failed on former occasions, on 
the ground of its having been necessary to 
obtain information through inquiries that 
were then instituted; but if that were so, 
when Committees merely were sitting to 
investigate into the state of the poor, how 
much more forcibly did that argument 
apply at present, when, having found the 
insufhciency of inquiries by Committees, 
—having found that Parliament could not 
proceed upon the evidence to be obtained 
from Gentlemen before those Committees, 
the Crown had been advised to appoint a 
Commission to examine into the whole of 
the details of this important subject, and 
which it was doing with a minuteness and 
accuracy that no Committee could ever 
hope to attain. That Commission had now 
been in active operation for some time 
past in Ireland, and he had been assuredly 
informed that the Commissioners had ap- 
plied themselves to the collection of every 
information that could bear upon the sub- 
ject, with a diligence and assiduity that 
no one would attempt to question ; indeed, 
if he understood the hon. Mover of this 
Resolution, he himself seemed to think 
that that Commission had conducted the 
inquiry in a way that was likely to convey 
a most accurate knowledge of what the 
real facts were. If that were so, what 
argument could be adduced by any Gen- 
tleman against deferring a decision on this 
important question, until after all the in- 
formation was before the House, that that 
Commission could afford ? Although many 
Gentlemen, from their local knowledge, 
might be able to give very valuable infor- 
mation, yet it would be surely much better 
to have all the facts from those who were 
engaged in collecting them in the most 
impartial and accurate manner. He was 
aware that a considerable time had 
elapsed since this Commission had been 
appointed, but the House could not ex- 
pect that upon a great question like this, 
involving so many branches and so many 
separate inquiries, it was in the power of 
any sect of men, however diligent and 
effective their labours, to make a report 
within a very limited time. He had, 
however, been informed by the Commis- 
sioners, who had been intrusted with this 
Commission, that with respect to one 
branch of the inquiry, the evidence was 
complete, and in the course of printing; 
and that, upon another branch of the 
inquiry, the inquiry had made great 
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dence that was at all likely to be partial, 
but he thought that could not be imputed 
to anything that would be laid on the 
Table of that House, from the Commission 
to which he had alluded. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had spoken last, had said, 
this was a Resolution with a view to assist 
the helpless, the impotent, and the infirm. 
That did not remove the objection to this 
proceeding at present. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not consider this as dis- 
; connected from the great question, whe- 
| ther there should or should not be a Poor- 
law established all over Ireland. The de- 
| cision upon the question of relief to all who 
| were helplessand infirm involved necessarily 
i the whole question of Poor-laws. He was 
| not prepared, without the completion of 
} the inquiry by the Commission, to declare 
that there should be a compulsory assess- 
ment on all the property in Ireland, even 
for the benefit of the helpless, undefined 
as that term had been. He hoped the 
House would remain quiet on this subject, 
until the whole of the evidence that could 
be collected was before it, because then, 
and then only, would it be likely to arrive 
at a decision calculated to do away with 
real grievance, instead of perpetuating by 
a rash proceeding, existing evils, or, per- 
haps, causing other and worse evils, which 
might endure for generations to come. 

Mr. William Roche: Sir, the excellent 
spirit in which this subject has been dis- 
cussed, together with the very pleasing and 
promising exposition and announceinent of 
| the right hon. Secretary for the Colonics, 
who has just sat down, justify me in nar- 
rowing the observations which my estimate 
of the importance of that subject might, 
otherwise, induce me to make, and there- 
fore to limit, which I am always disposed 
to do, my trespass upon the time and at- 
tention of the House. My hon. Friend, 
who so calinly and efficiently brought for- 
ward this Motion, has very pointedly and 
very properly adverted to and depicted the 
condition of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple in the city of Limerick, which place I 
have the honour to represent. Sir, I re- 
gret to say that the more deplorable that 
description, and deplorable his description 
was, the more accurate and characterestic 
of truth, the deeper-——nay, the darker the 
shades of the picture, the nearer to re- 
ality; for, as lremarked a few nights ago, 
in consequence of some observations which 
fell from the hon. Member for Coventry, 
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pts of the town of Limerick are living ina 
condition scarcely to be envied by the 
beasts of the field. Groups of poor peo- 
ple congregating together in houses so neg- 
lected and unsafe as to be scarcely fit to 
exist in, consistently with public safety, 
but nevertheless thus inhabited because of 
the unfortunate inmates either paying no 
rent, or a rent next to nothing—a few 
pence per week for each family; and you 
ean easily judge how much in unison with 
these habitations every other accompani- 
ment of misery is. So helpless and hope- 
less is the condition of the poor there that 
however miserable the food must be, pro- 
curable at three-half pence per day, yet 
hundreds supplicate for admission into the 
Mendicity, or rather anti-Mendicity In- 
stitution in that city, to avail themselves 
of even this miserable support, and yet 
hundreds are of necessity rejected, be- 
cause it is found impossible to maintain by 
voluntary contribution a fund adequate to 
their support. Sir, we have also, there, a 
House of Industry most benevolently su- 
perintended, where 500, otherwise forlorn 
individuals are congregated together, and 
where from the want of commensurate ac- 
commodation, three are obliged to sleep 
in one bed—and yet I have known persons 
who had seen better days, crave admission 
there in order to rescue themselves from 
utter starvation or destitution—solicitations 
which the benevolent and gratuitous su- 
perintendant of it has been oftentimes 
obliged to refuse, because the consequence 
would be the ejectment of inmates just as 
unfortunately circumstanced. Sir, when 
acting as a magistrate, I could not some- 
times discover an assignable motive for the 
commission of an offence beyond the pre- 
ference given to, and the consequent court- 
ing of even a jail allowance of food; and 
crimes punishable by transportation are, I 
believe, not unfrequently perpetrated by 
persons anxious to relieve themselves from 
the pressure of existing misery. This is 
evidently a state of things and a mass of 
misfortunes not confined to Limerick, but 
widely spread over at least the whole south 
and west of Ireland, and a state of things 
utterly inconsistent with the healthy or 
safe position of the body politic, as it is 
either with humanity or christianity. The 
celebrated Swift once remarked that he did 
not know what the paupers of England did 
with their cast off clothes till he went to 
Ireland; and really, were he still in exist- 
ence, the same remark might apply—for 
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the greater part of the poor in the cities of 
Ireland are clad by the refuse clothing of 
this country. These observations, Nir, 
sufficiently indicate my feelings on the 
subject ; but I nevertheless think it would 
be wiser of my hon. Friend to postpone 
the matter, and not press it, now, to a di- 
vision, but wait, at least a little longer, 
when the labours of the Commissioners 
appointed so long back to collect informa- 
tion on this subject, may be expected to 
be laid on our Table, and therefore enable 
us to approch it with all the advantages 
which information must afford—and fur- 
ther, because I feel, however indispensable 
protection be to those whom the almighty 
has, by age or disease, rendered incapable 
of providing for themselves, that we will 
not reach the root of the evil without some 
system for the employment of the people, 
which, too, will, I trust, form a branch of 
our future inquiry, were it only on the 
principle that prevention is better than 
cure, Sir, as the whole subject is thus 
likely to be brought before the considera- 
tion of the Legislature more comprehen- 
sively and efficient, with, too, I trust, the 
co-operation of Government, I think my 
hon. Friend will act more prudently by not 
pressing it at least for the present, feeling 
gratified, as he must be, by the sympathy 
his Motion has elicited, and the determin- 
ation evinced of, ere long, taking it up 
with I hope, conclusive effect; for, Sir, the 
promotion of employment is the best 
source of public prosperity, and the dimi- 
nution of poverty constitutes the best se- 
curity of property. 

Mr. Richards hoped the hon. Member 
would not press the subject at present fur- 
ther; but, if he did, he certainly should 
divide with him. He deprecated the 
course pursued by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, who had argued, from 
the abuses which had grown up in the 
system of the Poor-laws, against the prin- 
ciple of those laws. As well might he ar- 
gue from the acknowledged abuses in Go- 
vernment, in religion, in the army, in the 
navy, and in science itself, against those 
necessary institutions. The hon. and 
learned Member who was so sharp upon 
our abuses, should really condescend 
to look narrowly, and without prejudice, 
on the contrast which this country, with 
its Poor-laws, presented to his own coun- 
try, without those laws. We had been 
accustomed to the principle of our Poor- 
laws, and that system had now, for above 
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society. The hon. and learned Member 
would do well to look at their effect here, 
in the order, peace, and security which pre- 
vailed throughout England, and compare 
these indications with the turbulence, dis- 
order, and cruelty which disgraced the 
sister kingdom. The truth was, as had 


been recorded by the ablest historians of 


the time, that previous to the passing of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, which was our Poor- 
law, the condition of England was very 
much like the state of Ireiand now. The 
poor went about in bodies, levying con- 
tributions on the industrious farmer, often 
by intimidation of numbers, and some- 
times not without offering violence, in 
order to extort relief or money. The cause, 
perhaps, of most of the outrages in Ireland 
might be traced to the state of destitution 
of the poor, hopeless as they were of any 
relief from a certain source. Several pe- 
titions were last Session presented to Par- 
liament, numerously signed by landowners, 
merchants, and others in Ireland, in favour 
of the assimilation of the law in Ireland to 
the Poor-law of England, so that he be- 


lieved that a system of Poor-laws would | 


be considered, even by persons of property 


in Lreland, a boon to that country. He | 


recommended the postponement of the 
Resolution, in order to enable Ministers to 
meet this important and = all-absorbir 
subject with the attention it deserved. 
Mr. Sheil argued that, to obviate objec- 
tions which had been made by some hon. 


o 
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Member to-night, it would be best to frame | 


the Resolution so as to embrace only those 


whom age or imbecility rendered objects | 


deserving of charitable relief. ‘There was 
a striking difference in the legislative his- 
tory of the two countries. It was this :— 


After the abolition or confiscation of the | 


monastic property, by Henry VILL, it was 


discovered that the fund for the mainte- | 


nance of the poor was absorbed, and to 
remedy the evil, the 43rd of Elizabeth was 
passed in the next reign but one. In Ire- 


land the same confiscation of monastic | 
property took place, but most unjustly for | 
the interests of the poor no provision was 
made even out of the tithes transferred to | 


another hierarchy. He hoped shortly some 
measure of justice would be dealt out to 
the people of Ireland in this respect. 


Mr. Hume differed materially in opin- | 


ion from the hon. Member for Knares- 


borough, believing, as he did, that the | 


state of the administration of the Poor- 
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laws was the cause of almost all the evils 
of which the people of this country com- 
plained. He compared the effects of as- 
sessment to the practice of contribution 
adopted by the heritors and proprietors of 
land in Scotland. This was the general 
practice in the eastern part of Scotland, 
but in the southern counties the practice 
was more nearly assimilated to the com- 
pulsory assessment of this country. The 
vice of the Poor-laws was that it was made 
a fund for the relief, indifferently, of the 
indigent through accident or afiliction, 
and the reckless, the extravagant, and the 
idle, who, becoming poor, applied, as of 
right, for relief from a fund which ought 
to be sacred to misfortune. ‘These laws, 
unfortunately, banished too often provi- 
dent care and prudent habits from amongst 
the lower orders. It was but just that 
casual misfortunes should be relieved, but 
all habitual dependence on the part of the 
poor upon this fund should be discounte- 
nanced; and he firmly believed that ex- 
tending our Poor-law system to Ireland 
would be productive of much misery, in- 
stead of giving substantial aud gencral re- 
lief. He thought this Resolution and the 
| discussion upon it were premature. He 
did not see that Goverument was prepared 
| to throw, or had thrown obstacles in the 
way of the anticipated Report being laid 
before the House. It was his firm con- 
viction that to etsablish Poor-laws in Ire- 
land would only add to the woes of that 
| distracted country. 

The Chancellor of the Eucheque r sud 
that, in consistency with the views enter- 
tained by the hen. Gentleman who hid 
“just sat down, he ought to have abstained 
from entering into the details which he had 
suggested to the consideration of the 
House, because in the greater part of his 
| speech he had spoken against the principle 
altogether of a system of Poor-laws. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that it would be 
| better to leave the industrious poor to rely 
solely on their own exertions, inasmuch as 
that course afforded much greater security 
for their industry and good conduct, than 
would exist if Poor-laws were provided : 
but the bon. Gentleman himself declared 
that some qualification was necessary of 
that broad principle. The hon. Geutle- 
| man admitted that, under certain cireum- 
stances, the priuciple he had laid down 
lought to be departed from, and that it 
would be wise to provide, at the public 
charge, temporary relief. Now, if it were 
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necessary, in laying down a general prin- 
ciple, to make so wide a qualification as 
that, he begged to put it to the House 
whether it was expedient, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to affirm a resolution 
of the nature of the one that had been 
moved? The question never would be 
brought before the House in the shape 
which the hon. Gentleman to whom he 
had referred imagined, viz.—whether the 
Poor-laws of England, with the whole 
mass of abuse that had accumulated round 
them, should be applied to Ireland. Every 
one would be prepared at once to negative 
such a proposition. But the real question 
was, could they apply the original prin- 
ciple of the Act of Elizabeth to Ireland, 
and could they accompany that principle 
with a practical provision to secure against 
its abuse? That was a question to be here- 
after discussed; and he must express |! 
hope, that the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Brien) did not mean to force thei | 
to the negation of that proposition. Had 
not the hon. Gentleman better withdraw 
his resolution, than oblige the House to 
take a course which might imply a nega- 
tive of his proposition. He thought it im- 
possible for the House to consent to afirm 
that proposition. The hon. Gentleman 
asked the House, in the present state of 
the question, to affirm that it was expe- 
dient, without delay, to make, by an as- 
sessment on property in Ireland, a provi- 
sion for the relief of the aged, the helpless, 
and infirm poor of Ireland, If he did not 
believe that the hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his motion, he should think him- 
self called on to move as an Amendment a 
Resolution, that leave be given to the 
Member for Limerick to bring ina Bill on 
the subject. Such a motion was not 
usual; but he certainly should have moved 
an Amendment to that effect, and asked 
the hon. Gentleman to bring in a Bill em- 
bodying his own concepticn of what the 
details ought to be. Because, if it were 
right that without delay they should make 
a provision for the poor, the hon. Gentle- 
man ought to be prepared to follow up his 
Resolution with a practical measure, and 
let the House see the provisions by which 
he proposed to execute his Resolution, 
The hon, Gentleman said, that it should 
be by an assessment on property in Ire- 
Jand. Did he mean real property, and 
personal property also? Did he mean a 
parochial assessment, and that the relief 
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or by parochial authority, or by some au- 
thority in districts which he would point 
out? These were matters of importance, 
with respect to which the House ought to 
have some intimation of the views of the 
Mover, before the hon. Gentleman asked 
them to affirm his Resolution. He should 
be sorry to take a course that might ap- 
pear to be either adverse to the principle 
or to giving a fair consideration to the 
subject. The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor) who he certainly 
thought had been watching with a sort 
of parental anxiety over the fate of this 
Motion-—an anxiety of which further evi- 
dence was afforded by the warmth of the 
speech he made—had represented that 
when the proposal was made by Lord Al- 
thorp to appoint the Commission, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) re- 
commended that the Commission should 
be extended to every country in) Eu- 
rope. Such was not the fact. It was, 
however, at his instance that the Commis- 
sion was appointed for Ireland. He had 
observed, that there were debates on the 
subject day after day, and yet nothing 
conclusive was done; therefore, he sug- 
gested that it would be better to appoint 
a Commission which should goto Ireland, 
and procure that local and practical infor- 
mation which he thought they stood in 
need of, and which he must say, he ex- 
pected the House would have possessed 
before this time. He certainly should 
have thoucht that there was some main and 
leading principles established which might 
3ut in- 
stead of attempting to foree the Govern- 
ment by such a Resolution as was pro- 
posed, if the House were dissatisfied with 
the delay in furnishing the Report of the 
Commissioners, he would suggest to them 
that the more logical course would be to 
move that the Commissioners should 
report forthwith. He did not think that 
the best way of forcing the Report was to 
force the House to affirm a proposition 
which that Report might considerably 
qualify. Perhaps, the House would not 
object to leave it to the Government to 
call on the Commissioners to make a re- 
port of their progress; and, if it should 
turn out that the delay was occasioned 
by an inquiry into minute matters which 
did not bear particularly on any great 
principle, though they might be important 
in themselves—for example, he did not see 
that any great principle was involved in 
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inquiries respecting infirmaries or other 
public charities—if this were the case, 
he did not think it necessary for the 
House to wait till the inquiry was com- 
plete. Should the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners as to the great branches of the 
subject be completed, there was no rea- 
son why they should not have a Report | 
on the leading principles laid on the Table 
of the House, which would allow of those 
principles being taken into consideration, 
and the consideration of the details might | 
be postponed. The hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary said, that if they 
inserted the words « helpless poor,” he 
was not certain whether they would not 
affirm this proposition, that every child 
capable of earning its subsistence by la- 
bour should have a claim to support. 
Now surely it was important to ascertain 
that. It was important to ascertain what | 
construction was to be put on the words | 
“helpless and infirm poor.” Ther 
nothing so dangerous as to affirm a general 
proposition of that nature, without seeing 
the regulations by which it was be 
carried into effect. The hon. Gentleman 
said, he would not afford relief generally ; 
he would give it only to those who were 
infirm: but how were they to draw the 
line between the infirmity of actual dis- 
ease and the indisposition caused by scanty 
living in consequence of not having any 
emp loyment, The hon. Gentleman’s Re- 
solution appeared to imply a claim on the 
part of the whole poor—it would grow to 
that; it would lead to all the difficulties 
that had resulted from a departure from 
the original principle of the English 
Poor-laws. At present, he could not 
judge of the practicability of the Mo- 
tion before the House. Until some spe- 
cific mode should be placed before the 
House, which should honestly administer 
the proper kind of relief, he never would 
affirm the proposition now before them. 
If he did affirm such a proposition, he 
might be establishing some measure which 
would absorb the whole of the landed 
property of the country; he might be 
constituting an agrarian law of the 
worst possible description ; he might be 
sacrificing the industrious and = moral 
habits of the people, unless a due 
regard was had to the wholesomeness of 
the measure proposed. The hon. Member 
for Cork had mentioned a moral ground 
for supporting some such measure, namely, 
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to cat; but he would venture to say, that 
to allow them to provide food for them- 
selves by their own industry, would 
much better. He would then leave them 
to unassisted nature, as a better instruc- 
tress. He hoped the hon. Member (Mr. 
W.S. O’Brien) would not press his Mo- 
tion. A Commission having ap- 
pointed for Ireland, he had every reason 
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/ to believe that a Report would shortly be 
i made. 


Let them have facts sufhcient 
the House, they affirmed 
the proposition. The present course was 
only calculated to prejudice the question, 
and for that reason the Motion ought not 
to be pressed. 

Mr. Finn: To the statem: 
been made, that the | 
by the class ediately 
would give his contradiction, as also to the 
statement, that relief was foreed by intimi- 
dation. He was glad the « sion had 
been supported with and 
considerable 
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from it. proceedin yf ome 
missioners had been di Lito —from what- 
ever cause he knew not. 
quite in the dark as to all their proceed- 
indeed, it almost seemed as if the 
Commission had been appointe d to prevent 
any result. He thought er, it was 
necessary to wait for the Report before they 
proceeded further. 

Mr. W 
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for the Rep rt. He had 
the House the statement 
by the right hon. Baronet (the ¢ 
cellor of th Exchequer), that he had no 
objection to the introduction of Bills which 
would enable them to come to some con- 
clusion before the end of the Sess mn, and 
from which hon. Gentlemen would judge 
of the details. The question of the Poor- 
laws was divided into two parts—one as 
revarded st sick and infirm, and the 
other as regarded the able bodied. ‘There 
were “reasons why he should at pre- 
sent be unwilling to dec upon the 
nature of the relief. Until organ- 
ization was introduced into Ire -until 
a general system of educ had been 
established—u ntil the Public 
Works had been regulated—until the 
Question of the Irish Church had been 
fully and finally settled, he, as one of the 
people, could not consent to any further 
assessment on the property of the country. 
Mr. Smith O’ Brien was satisfied with the 
discussion of the question, which no one 
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but the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin had contested. He was delighted 
with the declaration of the right hon. 
Baronet (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
and he would be extremely glad if the 
Government would take up the question. 
Believing he should prejudice the question 
by now pressing it, and believing that the 
object he had in view would be aided by 
the delay, he had great pleasure in adopt- 
ing the suggestion of hon. Members, and 
withdrawing the Motion; more especially 
as he was given to understand, that the 
evidence would be before the House at an 
early period. He hoped that the Bill 
would then be allowed to be brought in 
and fully discussed at the second reading. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Roman Catnoric Marriaces (Ire- 
LAND).] Mr. Lynch moved for leave to 
Repeal so much of the Act of the 19th of 
George 2nd, cap. 13 (Irish), as annuls 
and makes void, all Marriages celebrated 
by any Popish Priest between Protestant 
and Catholic. 

Colonel Perceval was resolved to ofter 
to the proposed measure his decided op- 
position, and he felt bound at the outset 
to express his strong dissent. On more 
occasions than one, he had intimated his 
objection to any such measure as the hon. 
and learned Member for Galway contem- 
plated. To such a change in the Marriage- 
law of Ireland, he felt persuaded he never 
could become a party. He never could 
vote for giving to the priest of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion a power not enjoyed 
by the clergyman of the Established 
Church, and he hoped that Parliament 
could not be induced to sanction a Bill, 
the immediate operation of which would 
be to entitle a Roman Catholic priest to 
celebrate a marriage without the know- 
ledge of the family of either party, and 
without being under obligation to obtain a 
previous knowledge of whether there was, 
or whether there was not, any legal or 
moral impediment to such marriage being 
contracted, It was most important that 
the Marriage-law of Ireland should 
speedily be placed upon a proper footing, 
one that would give to no sect any ad- 
vantage over another. With that brief 
remark, he should for the present content 
himself, reserving his opposition for the 
second reading. 

Sir John Campbell said, he should be 
delighted to sce one general and uniform 
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Marriage-law for England, for Ireland, 
and for Scotland— one uniform and general 
law for the members of the Established 
Church, and for those who dissented 
from that Church, of whatever denomina- 
tion, and in whatever part of the United 
kingdom they might reside. Until some 
such law were adopted, great benefit 
would, in his opinion, result to the com- 
munity at large from the contemplated 
measure of his hon. and learned Friend. 
At one time, the same Marriage-law, the 
Canon-law prevailed all over Europe, and 
he earnestly wished that a similar uni- 
formity at least might be established in 
Ireland; for amongst the many improve- 
ments which its institutions demanded, it 
was very evident that a change in the 
Marriage-law could not but be fairly 
reckoned in the number. It surely could 
not be considered evenhanded justice, that 
in Ireland a marriage between a Protestant 
and a Catholic, was considered, however 
celebrated, a mere nullity. Ought such a 
condition of things to be for a single day 
allowed to prevail? It was not so in 
Scotland ; and nothing could be more 
desirable—nothing more important—than 
to produce uniformity, and, without loss 
of time, to get rid of one of the remaining 
relics of a bad and barbarous code, which 
treated the Catholic Irish as a servile 
race. [“ No! no!”| The laws as they 
stood not many years ago, did treat the 
Catholics of Ireland as a servile race. He 
thanked God, that almost the whole of 
those laws had been some years ago re- 
pealed, but as long as a single exception 
remained, he should be the earnest advocate 
of itsimmediateremoval. Themore speedily 
all such laws were got rid of the better. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn said, that he 
had not the remotest idea of what might 
be the provisions of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman by whom the 
Motion was made, had forborne to open 
the details, it could not therefore be in 
their power to enter into any discussion of 
its merits. Nothing was more evident, 
than that they were incompetent to enter 
into the discussion, for want of sufficient 
information. 

Mr. Lynch felt assured, that under the 
circumstances, there would not have been 
a word said, but for the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sligo. He 
hoped that permission would be given to 
introduce the Bill, and that hon. Members 
would reserve themselyes for the second 
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reading. He fully admitted, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was not 
pledged one way or the other. 

Leave was given. 


Mission To Persta.| Mr. Hume moved 
for a Return of the Estimates of the ex- 
pense to be incurred by the East India 
Company and the British Government for 
the Diplomatic Mission to Persia, &c. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
existence not alone of the British rule in 
India, but also of the peace of Kurope, 
depended upon the obstacle which it 
opposed to the policy of Russia in the 
Court of Persia. ‘The only question 
which could arise on the subject of the 
mission in his opinion was whether it was 
sufficiently provided for by the 20,000/. 
which he understood was apportioned for 
it. He thought that sum insufficient, and 
he therefore implored his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to increase it, if it were deemed 
in the slightest degree necessary. He had 
much pleasure in stating that through the 
admirable conduct of the individual at the 
head of the mission the English interest, 
heretofore little consulted at the Persian 
Court, was now paramount even to that 


of Russia; that by his mediation the 
present Khan was firmly established ou 
the throne of his father, and that through 
the means of his mission the power of 
Russia was likely to be greatly checked, 


if not paralyzed, in that important 
quarter. As he asserted before, it would 
be the effect of preserving not alone 
India to England, but of preserving the 
peace of Europe. 

Mr. Hume said, that one of the objects 
which he had in view in moving for these 
papers was to question the policy and 
principle of supplanting the former re- 
sidents at that Court. British officers long 
resident in the East, by individuals whe had 
never been in that quarter during their lives. 

Mr. Sheil said, that Mr. Ellice, the 
head of the mission, had been a long 
while in India, and the East generally, 
and had filled various important stations 
there. He approved of the election be- 
cause he thought that the questions to 
be dealt with were rather of a civil than 
a military nature. 

Motion agreed to. 


Matt.] Mr. Hume moved, for a Return 
of the number of quarters of Malt used 
in distillation in each kingdom, &c, 
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Colonel Scbthorpe did not rise to oppose 
the Motion, but to remind the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex that he had opposed a 
Motion of his fora return of equal im- 
portance, and to express a hope that he 
would not oppose it any longer. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex was the 
almanack as well as the omnibus of the 
House—for he had no less than eighteen 
motions for returns on the list of the night, 
many of which were of a very expensive 
character. He hoped the hon. Member’s 
constituents would find no fault with his 
mode of economizing the public time and 
public money. As the quesiion alluded to 
malt he (Colonel Sibthorpe) should read 
two letters to the House which he had 
received that morning from two practical 
agriculturists—one paying 3,000/. a-year 
rent. That was no mean authority. It 
began thus :—‘ Dear Colonel—I was glad 
to see your name in the majority on the 
Malt-tax. Government must be sup- 
ported ; and I am persuaded the repeal of 
this tax would have done little or no good 
to the agricultural interest. From = Sir 
Robert Peel’s speech he appears to have 
formed a correct opinion in regard to the 
Malt-tax being an inefficient measure of 
assistance. If it were repealed, the 
brewers would derive the most advantage, 
as the shoemakers had on the leather tax.” 
The other letter was to the following 
eflect:—‘*The annual meeting of the 
association for the protection of agricul- 
ture was yesterday held at Lincoln. I 
was glad to find that the unanimous feel- 
ings of the farmers are, that the tax is 
best kept on, as it would prove of no 
service to our distress. The Marquess of 
Chandos spoke great nonsense and fudge. 
Sir Robert Peel, as the papers say, was 
unanswerable.” ‘The hon. and Gallant 
Member concluded by congratulating the 
House on the division it had come to on 
the subject of the Malt-tax, and expressing 
a hope that the hon. Member for Middlesex 
would not oppose the return he meant to 
move for, especially as he had eighteen 
Motions of his own on the paper. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member was in one respect like 
Jack Falstaff—for he had metamorphosed 
his seven Motions into eighteen. He had 
only seven altogether. Two of these 
seven Motions were designed to prove 
that the Malt-tax might be repealed 
without adding a single shilling to the 
burthens of the country. The gallant 
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Colonel had, he believed, pledged himself 
to his constituents on the Malt-tax; 
therefore he thought as he lived in a glass 
house he should not throw stones. 

Motion agreed to. 


PassenoGer’s Act.] Mr. William 
Gladstone moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the Act of 9 Geo. 1V., chap. 21, 
for regulating the carriage of passengers in 
merchant vessels to the Continent and 
islands of North America, and to make 
further provision for regulating the same. 
The Bill he proposed to introduce as- 
serted no new principle, and merely 
modified the provisions of the one to be 
repealed by it. He, therefore, hoped that 
there would be no opposition to it, espe- 
cially as humanity and good feeling re- 
quired some legislative enactment on the 
subject of emigration. The question in- 


volyed was one of no small importance | 


to the community. In 1831, the num- 
ber of emigrants from this country to the 
Canadas and the Islands was 51 000. He 
needed not, therefore, impress upon the 
House that anything which affected the 
comforts of such a yearly average number 
was worthy of its attention, especially 
when it was borne in mind that they were 
of the poorest condition in the community. 
In 1828, when the Emigration Bill wa 
before the House, it was notorious that the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, along with 
other hon. Members, had opposed it; he 
trusted, however, that the beneficial re- 
sults which had arisen from the measure 
would have the effect of disarming all op- 
position to the Amendment proposed 
which was the purpose of his (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) Bill. The provisions of his Bill 
were comparatively few, and he would 
give a brief outline of them to the House. 
In the first instance, it was found that, 
under the present system the emigrants, 
during the voyage, and on their arrival, 
were subjected to a variety of restrictions 
and expenses, which, as they generally 
possessed but small means, were, in most 
cases, destructive totheir future prospects. 
This was one of the abuses which his Bill 
proposed to remedy. The next provision 
of the Bill would make it compulsory in 
owners and masters of vessels to retain 
emigrants at their option forty-eight hours 
on board after their arrival.” The reason 
of this provision was to be found in the 
expense and inconvenience which these 
poor people experienced on being thrust 
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out like the beasts of the field into a 
strange place without lodging or shelter, 

It was therefore most desirable that they 
should have the privilege of remaining on 
board the vessel for a period after their 
arrival, and this period he thought should 
in no case be less than forty-eight hours. 
The third provision of the Bill proposed to 
alter the rates of passengers, permitted in 
proportion to the tonnage ofa vessel. By 
the existent Act for every five tons re- 
gister a vessel was permitted to carry four 
passengers ; and for every four tons three. 
The Bill he proposed to introduce would 
give only three passengers for every five 
tons, a2 number the result of a medium 
struck between the extreme terms of op- 
posite statements. A ship registered 300 
tons was, by the law as it now stood, em- 
powered to carry 225 passengers; the Bill 





proposed to limit the number to 208, that 
being the mean between the numbers sug- 
igested by Mr. Bonham, our Consul in 
America, and the London Shipowners’ 
Society. The Bill next proposed to 
| increase the quantity of provisions. 
Vesscls were compelled to carry from 
fifty pounds of bread per man to seventy 
pounds. It also proposed to prohibit 
the use of all wines and spirits, except 
for medicinal purposes, to the sailors 
on board these vessels. He then proposed 
that every ship carrying over one hundred 
passengers should be provided with a sur- 
geon, and that every craft carrying under 
that number should be provided with a 
medicine chest. Next, that the master 
should be responsible for the contracts 
entered into with emigrants by the ac- 
credited agents of owners, for the rea- 
son that much misery had recently re- 
sulted from a non-fulfilment of these con- 
tracts by agents in some of the outports. 
It wasbut justice to these poor people that 
the owners should be responsible for the 
acts of their agents ; and the master would 
be the individual most accessible in a fo- 
reign country, or even at home. It 
finally proposed to make the penalties in- 
flicted by the Bill recoverable by summary 
process before two Magistrates in the 
country, or in any of his Majesty’s colo- 
nies. These were the main features of 
the Bill, and he hoped the House would 
permit him to bring it in. There were a 
great number of details connected with the 
subject, into which he should not enter ; 
but there were two questions in connex- 
ion with them which were of some im- 
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portance. The first was, whether the pro- 
visions of the Bill should not be extended 
to vessels trading between these countries 
and the United States of America, as 
he had been informed that some of the 
grossest cases had occurred in them ; 
and, secondly, whether some mode of 
surveying vessels as to their sea-worthi- 
ness could not be adopted by the revenue 
officers? He should not refer to any do- 
cuments, of which he possessed an abund- 
ance, to prove the necessity of the mea- 
sure, as he should assume it would meet 
with no opposition ; but he should merely 
ailude to the returns of the total amount 
of emigration in each year since the pass- 
ing of the Act (1828) to be repealed, for 
the purpose of disproving the arguments 
then generally adduced against all legista- 
tive interference with the subject :— 
1828 me ee 12,000 
1829 uh ‘ 16,060 
1830 oe Bee 28,000 
1831 a ee 50,000 
1832 51,000 


OVsN ee oe 
In 1833 and 1854, there was rather a 
attribu- 


diminution, but that was entirely 


Passenge’s 


table to the improved state of the country. 


These numbers proved that the passing of 


the Act had not decreased, as it 
serted it would, emigration 
country; but, on the contrary, materially 
increased it. He should also beg to refer 
the House, in support of the necessity of 
the measure he proposed to introduce to 
its notice, the Report of the Emigrants’ 
Friend Society for the present year. The 
hon. Member concluded by making his 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was true he had 
opposed the Bill of 1828 , because he be- 
lieved that all minute legislative inter- 
ference on such subjects was vicious as 
well as unnecessary. He thought that 
there were three duties which it was im- 
perative upon the Government to perform. 
The first was to see that the vessels carry- 
ing emigrants were trustworthy, and not 
what was commonly called coffin ships ; 
the second was to see that the emigrants 
were protected from imposition by fair 
contracts with those who conveyed them ; 
and the third was to take care that the 
vessels had on board provisions adequate 
to the length of the voyage and to the 
number of passengers. 

Mr. Baring thought, that interference 
in such matters was not desirable except 


was as- 
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where, from peculiar circumstances, it 
became indispensable. The enforcement of 
contracts between the emigrants and those 
who conveyed them from England was 
not so feasible as the hon. Member for 
Middlesex supposed, and in point of fact 
in very fewcasesdid anycontractat allexist. 
The principle of the grievances to be re- 
medied by legislation was the dispropor- 
tion between the number of passengers 
and the space of accommodation. Last 
year seventeen vessels had been wrecked, 
and seven hundred lives of emigrants 
chiefly Irish, had been sacrificed, and the 
accidents had almost all arisen from im- 
providence and mismanagement. He 
thought it the duty of the House to in- 
terfere in behalf of those who were so 
helpless. He knew that it was the habit 
of the captains of these ships to keep a 
gin shop on board, so that if the ship was 
not lost by accident arising from intoxica- 
tion the little property of the emigrants 
was sure to be exhausted before they 
arrived at the place of destination. The 
right hon. Member concluded by saying 
that the better way would be to bring in 
the Bill, and to let the House consider its 
provisions. 

Mr. Ruthven protested against the 
description which the right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had given of 
the condition of the Irish emigrants. 

Lord Sandon knew that the description 
civen by the right hon. Gentleman was a 
very correct description of the wretched 
condition of Irish emigrants. He held in 
his hand a hundred cases of poor Irish 
emigrants, all of which fully corroborated 
the statement of the right hon, Gentleman. 
He believed that emigrants suffered very 
much from the too crowded state of the 
vessels, and from a deficiency of provi- 
sions; and he thought that by legislation 
these evils might be mitigated or altogether 
removed. It was time “that: the Govern- 
ment should interfere, and it was only 
following a just principle of legislation 
when Parliament interposed for the pro- 
tection of the weak and ignorant. 

Sir Robert Bateson on the part of the 
poor of Ireland returned his thanks to 
the hon. Member for introducing the Bill. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart thought that the 

3ill would be useful in all its branches. He 
thought that the sea-worthiness of the 
ships ought to be ascertained by Govern- 
ment officers on their responsibility. He 
trusted that all the hon. Member’s mea- 
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sures would be as useful as this promised 
to be. 
Leave given to bring ta@the Bill, 


Posr-orrice.] Mr. Wallace moved for 
a certain return relative to the hire of Post- 
office packets. 

Mr. Hume complained that, notwith- 
standing a Bill that had been introduced 
in the last Parliament to facilitate the 
transmission of newspapers to and from 
our colonial settlements free of postage, 
there were charges still made at the Post- 
office for newspapers arriving by vessels 
from the Cape of Good Hope and other 
colonies, although from Canada and other 
settlements they were delivered free. Now 
he thought that all our colonies should be 
on the same footing in this respect. He 
also complained that Members of that 
House were charged postage for all the 
letters delivered to them on Monday over 
the number of fifteen, although amongst 
those were the letters that arrived on Sun- 
day, there being no delivery on the Sab- 
bath. Now, he considered it very hard 
that, in consequence of a Post-office regu- 
Jation, not to have any delivery of letters 
on a Sunday, Members should be put to 
the expense of postage for all letters ar- 
riving to them in London on that day but 
not delivered until Monday. ‘There was 
a strange anomaly too as regarded this 
matter, because, although a Member could 
not receive his Sunday letters in London 
until Monday, and without paying for them, 
if he chanced to be at Bath, or any other 
country town, he might not only receive 
his letters there on the Sunday, but re- 
ceive them free of postage. The Act of 
Parliament distinctly stated, that Mem- 
bers shall receive their letters daily, and 
he could not, therefore, see why they 
should be charged for the letters of Sun- 
day any more than those of any other day, 
although they might be delivered on the 
Monday. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that he 
should be happy to give his best assistance 
to remedy the cause of complaint set forth 
by the hon. Member, as respected the 
transmission of newspapers to and from 
the Colonies. The hon. Member would 
admit that the Post-office was not to blame 
for the Act of Parliament was imperative, 
and must be strictly adhered to; and, 
whatever might have been intended by the 
Legislature, the Act still sanctioned the 
charge made, If a Bill should be intro- 
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duced to remedy the evil, he should give 
it his best attention. With regard to the 
non-delivery of letters on Sunday, he did 
not see that the hon. Member had much 
reason to complain of the anomaly to 
which he had alluded, because, although 
he might receive his letters on Sunday, 
and free of postage, at a country town, 
he would be charged there for his Tues- 
day’s letters if they exceeded fifteen, for 
the reason, that no letters were dispate hed 
on Sunday. So that it came to the same 
thing, there being no country delivery on 
the Monday. All these matters, however, 
would, no doubt, come under the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Post-oftice Department, 
and the honourable Member had better 
state his complaint to those Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Wallace said, that the Post-office 
regulations were on a most niggardly Sys- 
tem. It never was any wish of his that 
letters should be delivered on the Sunday ; 
but he had personal reason to charge Sir 
F. Freeling with the most gross partiality 
in the charge of postage for letters, and he 
could call on the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr, 
Shaw) to confirm what he said. He hap- 
pened to see that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman one Monday in the library of the 
House, having before him a huge heap of 
letters, thirty-two in number, and on his 
(Mr. Wallace) observing, that he must have 
had a pretty sum of money to pay that 
day for extra letters, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman told him, that he had all the 
postage remitted to him by Sir F. Free- 
ling, while on that very day he (Mr. W.) 
was obliged to pay for every letter he re- 
ceived over fifteen. The hon. and learned 
Member also observed at the same time, 
that the law entitled Members to receive 
all their regular number of Sunday as well 
as Monday letters free. Now, this he 
(Mr. Wallace) looked upon as a gross par- 
tiality. It was also a matter of complaint 
and great inconvenience that on Sunday 
there was only one place, namely, the 
General Post-office, open to receive let- 
ters; so that servants and others were 
obliged to be sent with letters to the Post- 
office instead of going to church. It had 
been said by the Duke of Richmond, when 
at the head of the Post-office, the clerks 
of the department were too religiously 
disposed to do any business on Sunday ; 
but it appeared by the report that there 
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were a number of persons employed all 
Sunday at the Post-oflice in sorting let- 
ters and other business. It was also a 
most absurd regulation that no letter could 
be put into the Post-oflice after seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Shaw said that he did not deny the 
accuracy of what had been stated by the 
hon. Member, as to what passed in the 
library respecting the receipt of all his 
letters postage free on the Monday, but 
he did mean to deny that there was any 
favouritism whatever towards him on the 
part of Sir’. Freeling. He had certainly 


said then, and he said the same now, that 
the Sunday letters ought not to be charged, | 
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and the communication he had with Sir 
I. Freeling on the subject was. strictly 
formal. Personally he did not know Sir 
| F. Freeling, never, he believed, having 
seen him in his life. His communication 
was to the effect that, as the Sunday let- 
iters were put into the Post-office on the 
| Friday, as appeared by the post-mark, 
| they ought not to be charged to Members 
}any more than the letters of any other 
iday, and, upon this representation the 
postage was remitted. Ile must, how- 
lever, entirely acquit Sir F. Freeling of the 
| slightest favouritism in doing so. 

The return was ordered. 
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Lorp GaGe, Feb. 24th, on seconding the 


Lord Gage said, that he should ill de- | 
serve the indulgence which he felt at that | 
moment so necessary, were he to atte mpt | 
to occupy the time of their Lordships by | 
entering into the detail of public affairs em- | 
braced in his Majesty’s Speech, and which | 
had been so ably treated in the speech of | 
his noble Friend who had just sat down, 
His noble Friend had so fully entered into 
the topics of his Majesty’s Speech, and into 
the affairs of the country, that he had 
left him little more to do than to declare 
that he most cordially concurred in the 
Address, and congratulated the country 
upon its general state of prosperity. He 
eould not but feel, at the same time, most 
anxious to express his opinion that the 
prosperity of the kingdom could be secured 
only by a line of conduct which recent 
events made him fear was but little likely 
to be adopted. This brought him to a 
point which in his opinion might influence | 
the unanimity of their Lordships’ decision 
respecting the Address. It must be evident 
to every ‘body that the die was cast, and | 
that a Government was formed under 
which every man, whether he approved its 
materials or not, must be content to fight 
the battle of loyalty and order against anar- 
chy and revolution. It was, as it were, 
the single plank between them and the 
ocean, and if they did not cordially unite | 
to keep it in its place the country would | 
sink to rise no more in its present political 
form. He knew that many persons were 
aiming at ideal perfection, and were 
broaching Utopian systems or theories: 
but he would ask all such persons, whether 
they had looked at the intermediate state, 
and reflected upon the dangers that must 
be encountered, the ruin that must be in- 
curred by their rash and treasonable expe- 
riments. Few, he trusted, could be pre- 
pared for the ultimate result—few amongst 
their Lordships could calmly contemplate 
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the destruction of a Monarchy to which 
their minds were attached by the associa- 
tion of their earliest days; few, he hoped 
could bear the thoughts of subverting that 
Church which had been formed by their 
ancestors, and by the Ministers of which 
| those whom he now addressed had been 
educated, and to whom they had intrusted 
the education of their children—a Church 
which, without trenching upon tolerat‘on, 
had by its learning, piety, and raticnal 
doctrines, kept in check the fanaticism of 
some hundreds of sects. But if, indeed, 
there were even among their Lordships any 
that could calmly contemplate these things, 
—hewould ask those cold reasoners whether 
they had calculated the progressive ruin, 
the misery, inseparably attendant upon 
change, as well as the restlessness of mind, 
and the natural, the unavoidable, weakness 
and instability of new institutions amongst 
a divided people? He would ask all such 
persons whether recent experience had 
given them any encouragement to hope 
for a favourable result, and whether they 
would, for the sake of a mere experiment 
throw themselves into the arms of the 
enemies of the Throne, the Church, and the 
Altar, rather than fight the battle of loyalty 
for the preservation of aConstitution which, 
the wisest had pronounced perfect in theory, 

and which, in practice, had raised England 
as a nation, to a station so far be yond her 
natural rank? His Majesty had promised 
in the Speech of that day to carry on all 
Reforms as faras reason could justify, and 
as far as was consistent with the safety of 
the institutions of the country, and he called 
on the noble Lords whom he had the 
honour to address, to rally round the So- 
vereign, and to resist the mad career of 
innovator. He appealed to noble Lords, 

whether they would refuse to answer the 
call, or hesitate to express their attach- 
ment to the Throne, acknowledging in 
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deed as well as word, his Majesty's just 
prerogatives, assuring him of their conti- 
nued loyalty and attachment to institutions 
they had so often sworn to defend. The 
Speech which they had heard that day 
was so thoroughly void of offence that for 
his part he could not imagine any one 
taking a rational exception. He would 
ask any man that was an honest and sin- 
cere Reformer in his heart, and not a 
revolutionist, what would he have? A 
Reform King had urged to the utmost 
extent all practicable Reforms; only 
with the added facility of carrying them 
on through instruments so recognised 
as conservative, that they could do so, 
without creating the same jealousy for the 
safety of institutions, they might see 
cause to attempt amending. He felt 
sure, that no rational and honest Re- 
former could oppose a measure of Re- 
form because it proceeded from a Con- 
servative Administration. It might be 
asked, could his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment satisfy the people? All he would 
say in reply was, that if they could not, 
nothing but the bloody lessons of revolution 
could. Did legislating Reformers know, 
or would they know, what the mass of the 
people expected from, indeed meant by, 
Reform! it was no more nor less than the 
production of better times, less to pay ! 
more to receive ! and it was therefore, and 
not from any doubt of the most honest 
and zealous endeavours on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that he hesitated tosay 
they would satisfy the people. He would 
explain :—Since the peace, the burthens 
of the country had been reduced to an im- 
mense amount, by Tory Governments. He 
would admit, for he was disposed to give 
full credit to the noble Lords opposite for 
what they had done in that respect, that the 





late Government had done all in its power 
to reduce the burthens of the country. But 
were the people satisfied? Te believed 
not. Who, then, could now make an 
honest promise of relief? Were the people 
to look for it, from a reduction of the pen- 
sion list, or other such nonsense as_ they 
were taught to clamour for? His Ma- 
jesty’s present Government had given pro- 
mise of every -reduction which could be 
fairly made, and of every measure which 
the circumstances of the country could re- 
quire; but it would, he contended, be im- 
possible even for Government to be carried 
on so as to satisfy the expectations alluded 
to. He begged noble Lords to reflect 
that the choice lay between his Ma- 


jesty’s present Government, and one of a 


directly revolutionary character. There 
was no medium. Between these extremes 
the people had to make their choice. 
Let then their Lordships so act as to 
make them rightly aware of what they 
had to choose between. ‘The question 
was, would they have the principles 
of Sir Robert Peel or those of that 
most honest (for he was honest with 
respect to avowing his principles) Re- 
former, William Cobbett? The choice must 
be on one side or the other. Let noble 
Lords reflect, that, the artificial power of 
England once destroyed, could never be 
restored in the face of present Europe. 
He trusted, then, that they would not let 
it be said of us in after times, as the Poet 
had said of Greece :— 

‘* Twere long to tell, and sad to trace 

Each step from splendour to disgrace— 

Enough ! no foreign foe could quell. 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 

Yes! Self abasement paved the way 

To villain hands and despot sway.” 

Byron. 





Mr. Ricuarps, Feb. 


Mr. Richards :—Sir, if the hon. and 
learned Member for Ripon thought it ne- 
cessary to apologize to the House for 
rising so early in the debate, much more 
is it fit that I should beg pardon for pre- 
senting myself to its notice. But when I 
state that I have the misfortune, upon 
this occasion, to differ in opinion from 
some of my constituents, I must entreat 
the indulgence of the House whilst I en- 
deavour shortly to explain my reasons for 





24th, on the Address. 


voting in favour of the Address. There is 


not, 1 confess, anything in the terms of 


the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Yorkshire, from 
which I much differ; and in some parts of 
it I cordially concur. But I cannot help 
seeing that the object of that Amendment 
is, to occasion, if possible, the dismissal of 
his Majesty’s present Ministers. And 
feeling, as [ do, that such dismissal, at 
this moment, and in the present state of 
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political parties, would be, in the highest} fully stated in the Report of the Select 
degree, injurious to the best interests of | Committee of the House of Commons in 
the country, I am determined, in spite of | 1830! And what was the object of the 
all obloquy and censure, to vote against} Whig attempt to amend the Poor-laws in 
the Amendment. England? Why, as the ex-Chancellor 
Sir, the question at issue is, as it ap-| acknowledged, in order to lower the rate 
pears to me, whether the welfare of the| of wages, and thus keep up rents ! 
country will be best promoted by a Whig] Sir, the Tories are now in office; but 
or a Tory Ministry ? under circumstances widely different from 
We have been disappointed in the] any that ever before occurred in this 
Whigs. When, by means of the people,| country. The Reform Act has given 
they obtained power, we confided in their} power to the people; and circumstances 
loud and vehement protestations of pa-|alter cases. What? Do hon. Gentle- 
triotism. We wished tofindthem sincere;| men dissent from this proposition ? 
and we believed that they were so. Our} Whencethenthe sort of political millennium 
hopes have not been fulfilled. Possessed | that prevails on this, the Opposition side 
of office, and secure, as they thought, of} of the House; in which the wolf lies down 
the support of the people, they considered | with the lamb, and the lion with the kid ? 
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it their interest to propitiate the Court and 


the oligarchy. By the most vexatious re- 


straints and restrictions, they endeavoured 
to pervert the Reform Act, and to make it 
a means of strengthening their own party. 


It was justly expected, that the fruits of 
the Reform Act would be the extension of 
civil and religious liberty—the repeal of 


all those taxes which press heavily on the 
industrious and laborious classes—the 
abolition of sinecures and pensions, except 
those bestowed for acknowledged public 
services, the strictest economy of the 
public money—an@ a shorter duration of 
Parliaments. Have the Whigs fulfilled 
these expectations? No. Parliaments 
are still septennial; the pension and 
sinecure list still stares us in the face; 
and the taxes on the active part of the 
community still weigh down industry and 
paralyze exertion. Where are the pro- 
mises of the Whigs to the Dissenters ? 
It is true, that the Whigs brought in Bills 
professedly for their relief. But were 
not these Bills a cruel mockery? Did 
not these self-styled friends of religious 
liberty, ‘ keep the word of promise to the 
ear, but break it to the hope?’ These 
Bills were based on no recognised prin- 
ciple; and they were, indignantly, re- 
jected by the Dissenters themselves. 
But there was one object which the Whigs 
had long boasted, if they should obtain 
power, that they would accomplish—the 
tranquilization of Ireland. Have they 
redeemed their pledge? They sent over 
a Commission to inquire into the state of 
the poor there! ‘To inquire into that 
which all the world knows! To inquire 
about facts which, if they were not no- 


I cannot forget that, but a short time ago, 
the hon. Members who sit near me were 
engaged in hostile conflict and gave ex- 
pression to the bitterest political feeling 
towards each other. I do not mean to 
blame those hon. Gentlemen for joining, 
as they appear now to do, in harmonious 
concord. But, being myself neither 
Whig nor Tory, and belonging to no 
party but the party of my country, 
I am bound on this occasion, as upon 
all other occasions, to pursue such 
a course of conduct as shall seem 
to me most likely to conduce to the 
happiness and safety of the country. I 
have said, and I repeat, that circumstances 
alter cases. Before the Reform Act, it 
was manifestly the interest of the Minis- 
ters for the time being, to conciliate the 
views and inclinations of the owners of 
boroughs; and I ask, whether the Whigs 
did not pursue that course to as great an 
extent as the Tories? Now, looking to 
the Saltered circumstances occasioned by 
the Reform Act, and to that great prin« 
ciple in human nature, which leads men 
to consider what will best conduce to 
their own individual interest——Do the 
hon. Members who laugh at this, mean to 
say that they take no enlightened view of 
their own interests? Do they mean to 
say, that they are not actuated by an en- 
lightened desire to promote the interests 
of the country? By no means. Then I 

claim credit for Ministers for being actu- 

ated by a view to their own interests, 

which are identified with the interests of 

the country, of which they form an im- 

portant part. 

Under existing circumstances (I was 





torious, are, all of them, elaborately and 
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about to say) it is evident that Ministers 
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must look to the interests, or the supposed 
interests, of the several constituencies. 
And I firmly believe, athough the present 
Ministers opposed the Reform Act, they 
will, now it is the law of the land, cons sult 
the public interest, and that ona; i in any | 
measures which they may bring under the 
consideration of Parliament. Henceforth, 
no Minister, be he of what party he may, 
except, perh: aps, the Whig party, who, in 
the construction or manufacture of the | 
Reform Act, took special care to give a 
preponderance to their own party in this | 





louse , can be insensible to the feelings 
and sora of the people. It is true, 
during the two last Sessions of Parliament, 
when ha Whigs were in possession of 


, ‘ : : ae 
power, that thev dared (IT use the word re- 
spectfullv) to act in defiance of the wishes 


{ by sO 


| feel » people s and 


and teeings of th 
doing alienated from themselves the good 
opinion of this House and of the country. 
Although, of late, owing, probably, to the 
sympathy 0 hich mankind feel for persons 
in misfortune, the late Ministers have 


obtained a good deal of support, it is 


quite certain that when they were Minis- | 
they acquired for | 
themselves the dislike of the people. It} 


ters of the Crown, 


now suits the Whig party to talk loudly 


of Reforms. Thev are a Janus-faced set, 


and ean turn anv wav to suit their own | 


convenience, When they were in office, 


and on the opposite side of the House, 


thev talked as loudly against Reforms as | 


they now declaim in their favour. Is it 
last Parliament, 
strenuous 


not notorious, that in the 
they opposed, in the most 
manner, almost all the measures which 
were brought forward by Gentlemen whom 
I see around me? I beg to ask the right 
hon. Member for Lambeth, whether they 
did not oppose his Motion for triennial 
Parliaments? Did they not oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member for London, 
in favour of the ballot? And that of the 
hon. Member for Southwark, for a revision 
of pensions and sinecures? Now they 
have joined the parties whom they before 
opposed; whether on an understanding 
that they will, in future, support these 
measures, or from a desire to occupy the 
places of the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, [ will not determine. 

But, here, I may be asked, what I ex- 
pect from the present Ministers? Now, 
looking at their high character for talent, 
and their undoubted integrity—consider- 
ing that they have never shewn a double 
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face, at any rate, knowing that they pos- 
sess the confidence of the ‘Crown and the 
Aristocracy, but not that of the House of 
Commons to so great a degree as their 
predecessors—I would ask whether their 
interest, as Ministers, does not require 
them to conciliate the favour of this 
House, and to grant to the country all 
those measures of reform which can safely 
| be conceded? I do not hesitate to say, 
‘that the present Ministry must, ex necessi- 
tate rei, grant measures of reform. For 
my own part, I would rather see the 


| Whigs in their present situation, acting as 


“his Majesty's Opposition,” than as his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Jf the Whigs should 
again obtain possession of power, they 


i would be weak as regards the Crown and 


the Aristocracy; and, therefore, they 
would, as they did before, curry favour 
(to use a common expression) with those 
parties, and beard the House of Commons 
and the people. Did I hear the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin say ‘“* No?” 
I perfectly recollect having heard that hon. 
‘and learned Member characterize the 
measures of the late Administration, with 
respect to Ireland, as ‘‘ brutal and bloody,” 
There is now, it would seem, an alliance 
between the Whigs and the hon. and 
‘learned Member! A sort of holy al- 
liance! | should like to know the 
secret articles of that alliance. But 
| not only did the learned Member for Dub- 
lin denounce the late Ministry. Hon. 
| Members around me cannot forget the 
| language which was constantly made use 
}of on this side the House, against the 
late Government. Did not the hon, 
Member for Middlesex repeatedly declare, 
that he had much rather see the Tories in 
office than the then Ministers? Well, 
then, he now has his wish, and I call upon 
him, as he values his own consistency, to 
vote for the Address. For my own part, 
[am disposed to believe, that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite will grant all such 
reforms as can be safely granted. He will, 
at least be consistent, and not blow hot 
and cold—now bawling loudest in favour 
of reforms, and anon all but denouncing 
those who endeavour to effect them. 

Sir, I wish to point out to the House 
the consequence of adopting the Amend- 
ment. In that case, Ministers would, 
probably, give in their resignation. Some 
hon. Gentlemen seem to applaud that sug- 
gestion; but I would ask those Gentlemen 
what materials they have wherewith to 
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form another Administration? It is im- 
possible to establish an unmixed Whig 
Government such as that which before 
existed, and which had lost the confidence 
of the House and the country. Is it, 
then, possible to form a Government by 
the union of Whigs with those persons 
who are usually denominated Radicals ? 
Whatever concord may exist between 
those two parties, at present, with respect 
to the single object of procuring the dis- 
missal of the present Ministers, it 
hardly possible to imagine anything more 
discordant (supposing they should effect 
the object they have in view) than the 
sentiments which would prevail amongst 
them. Do hon, Gentlemen say “ No?” 
I ask whether such a state of things could 
fitly be compared to anything but chaos 
itself ? 

Frigida pugnabunt calidis, humentia siccis 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus 
Who would be the leader of the new Go- 
vernment ? 
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| Where each prevails by turns, he rules 
| Sir, it is my conscientious opinion, that 
| the dismissal of the present Ministry 
| would entail on the country the most sig- 
calamities; and, believing this, 1 
' should Po unworthy of a seat in this 
House, if I did not m: anfully say so, 
Although { am a reformer—lI beg to tell 
those who cry “‘No!” that I have been 
| a reformer for upwards of twenty years ; 
and that I wholly disregard the endeavours 


' nal 


'of those who would brand me with the 
| name of anti-reformer, 


because I will not 
join in the factious attempt to turn out the 
Ministry. I wish to see such reforms in- 
troduced and adopted as will conduce to 
happiness and well-being of the 
country, and no other. [am not t for re- 
volution! I have no desire to see a state 
of things arise that would compromise the 
safety of persons and of property. If 
that be reform, then, indeed, Lam not a 
reformer. 








Sir Joun Campnety’s Motion, March 4, on Imprisonment for Debt. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr.] Sir John 
Campbell rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill “to Abolish 
Imprisonment for Debt, except in cases of 
fraud, and to amend the law of Debtor and 
Creditor.” As the law at present stood in 
this country, power was given to any in- 
dividual member of the community, over 
the liberty of another, who might, without 
the order of a Judge, or the decree of ¢ any 
court, be deprived’ of his liberty, thrown 
into gaol, and subjected to the greatest, 
the most cruel extortion. This was a 
power not belonging to the ancient com- 
mon law of the country, but which was 
introduced by statute long after the com- 
mon law had existed, and which was not 
found in equal severity in France, or any 
other country on the continent. It was, 
moreover, a power, which, being lodged in 
the hands of all men indiscriminately, was 
in an especial degree, liable to be abused. 
He would take the liberty of illustrating 
the nature and severity of the present law, 
by stating to the House a remarkable 
case which had come under his notice, 
and which was only a few days ago tried 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench (Denman). In the course of the 
summer of last year, a foreigner of 


distinction, the Duke de Cadaval, arrived 
in this country, accompanied by his wife 
and family. Landing at Falmouth, he 
took lodgings there. Shortly afterwards 
he received a letter from a perscn named 
Collins, which recounted great services 
done to the Duke, and intimating that his 
claimsiwere considerable for these services. 
The Duke shortly afterwards received 
another letter demanding payment of 
the money alleged to be due, and threat- 
ening proceedings in case of non-compli- 
ance. The Duke was much alarmed ; buf, 
not complying with the request, Collins 
swore an affidavit of the debt, stating it at 
10,0002., went down to Falmouth, accom- 
panied by a sheriff’s officer, who arrested 
the Duke, Collins giving, or promising to 
give, the officer 50/. for making the cap- 
tion. The Duke being much distressed 
at the prospect of a gaol and separation 
from his family, and being a stranger to 
the language and laws of the country, 
agreed, under the pressure of these fears, 
to give the plaintiff 5007. as present pay- 
ment, which sum he obtained from the 
Portuguese Consul, and actually handed 
over in sovereigns in a bag to Collins, to 
be permitted to go out of custody ; ond 
the terms were drawn up in the shape of 
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an agreement, by which it was stated, 
that the 500/. was part of a sum of 
16,2007. which the plaintiff claimed, and 
the action was to proceed in its usual 
course as to the remainder. Subsequently 
the Duke brought an action against 
Collins, and had the satisfaction of re- 
covering the 500J. so fraudulently extorted 
from him; but, in the mean time, Collins 
had spent the whole, and was insolvent. 
Was not that a state of the law which 
demanded the serious consideration of the 
House, with the view of adopting some 
change which should give greater protec- 
tion to the public. He could state to the 
House fiom the Returns which had been 
made of the money spent in connexion 
with the present law of arrest, and pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon, that there 
was the enormous sum 
annually expended Jin bail. These funds, 
which ought to be distributed among cre- 
ditors, were idly spent among sheriffs’ 
officers and their followers. He would 
state another consequence resulting from 
the present law; the cruel creditor who 
disregarded the feelings of his debtor had 
the priority, and had thus an advantage 
over an indulgent creditor, who had a re- 
Juctance to resort to harsh proceedings. 
The harsh creditor swept away the whole 
of the debtor’s property, and those who 
exercised feclings of kindness and indulg- 
ence had no remedy left them. The law, 
therefore, operated as a bounty for harsh- 
ness and cruelty. The remedy he pro- 
posed for this was to abolish imprisonment, 
unless, indeed, it should appear that the 
debtor was attempting an escape, when he 
should be compelled to give security. 
This would deprive the creditor of an op- 
portunity of committing an injustice on 
his debtor without diminishing his remedy. 
By the present law there was this difficulty 
in the way of creditors. Suppose a cre- 
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ditor at Liverpool wished to proceed against | 


a debtor who was about to go abroad, he 
must send up an affidavit of the debt to 
London, which must again be sent down 
to the country, by which lost time the 
debtor may have escaped by the sailing of 
the vessel. He would propose as a re- 
medy for this, that, on an affidavit being 
made of the debt and circumstances, a 
magistrate on the spot should have power 
to grant a warrant against the debtor, 
whom the creditor should keep in custody 
until he could give security. According 
to the present law, be the debt ever so 
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small, the debtor could be immured in 
gaol, instead of being allowed to exert 
himself for its payment. His person 
might be enclosed within the walls of a 
gaol, but such imprisonment did not 
enable the creditor to get at the property 
ofhis debtor. The miserable consequence 
of this was, that our gaols were filled, the 
debtor became acquainted with vice and 
misery, and his mind was contaminated 
by the prison associates, with whom he 
was compelled tomingle. He would give 
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the creditor, therefore, power to reach the 
| property of the debtor, but not to inflict 
‘the evil he had described. There was 
another evil in the present law of arrest — 
| It made no distinction between the honest 
and the fraudulent debtor. ‘The unfortu- 
nate honest man who could not fulfil his 
engagements, was no better off than the 
man who could, but would not, pay. He 
‘should, therefore, propose, that, unless 
there was fraud, or the debtor refused to 
‘disclose his property, or absconded, his 
; person should not be molested; but if 
‘there were fraud, then the creditor should 
_have the power to take the body of his 
‘debtor in custody. He was aware that 
i creditors would not be willing to give up 
| the advantage of arrest without an equiva- 
lent; by the present law a creditor only 
‘got indirectly at the property, but he 
| would propose, as an equivalent, speedy 
judgment—speedy execution; and that all 
| property should be taken for the satisfac- 


| tion of the creditor. In the case of bonds, 
| bills, promissory notes, and instruments 
'to which any one may have solemnly set 
‘his hand, there was great delay in pro- 
ceedings when the creditor might need 
| immediate execution. Why, after a bond 
was executed should the creditor be put to 
the expense of atrial? He would propose 
that after a certain number of days the 
creditor should have the power of having 
an execution against his debtor. He next 
|proposed that the creditor should be 
enabled to compel the debtor to surrender 
his property. By the present law a debtor 
might be taken and imprisoned, but he 
had the privilege of taking lodgings in 
the Rules without the prison, where he 
might live despite of his creditors, and 
waste his substance which ought to be 
applicable to the payment of his debts.— 
And with respect to this there was a 
strange law, that if the debtor were in 
execution for a sum under 300J. he might 
be compelled to surrender his property, 
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but if above that sum, then he could not 
be made to surrender it; when, indeed, 
the very circumstance of the large sum 
rendered it more proper that the property 
should be made applicable to the payment 
of his debts. He wouid propose to give 
a power to the creditor to summon the 
debtor before a judge, and on cause shown, 
the debtor to be compelled to assign over 
a sufficient proportion of his property for 
the payment of his debts. By the law, as 
it at present stood, if a man were indebted 
to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and became bankrupt, he could 
not be imprisoned unless fraud were 


proved against him; but when a man owed | 
only 40s. he could be immured in a gaol | 


and there kept, when the larger debtor 
escaped with impunity! he did not see 
why this should continue. iiis next mea- 
sure was, that all the property of a debtor, 
property of every description, should be 
made subject to the payment of his debts. 
At present, if a debtor were possessed of 
ever so much money, it could not be taken 
by any proceeding. If a debtor possessed 
}0,000/. in Consols, or in bonds or bills, 
they being choses in action, could not be 
taken under an execution. If he possessed 
land, the creditor could only take one 
half, and, afterwards, another half of the 
remaining half, and so on; but he never 
could at once take the whole. Copyhold 
land was entirely protected from judg- 
ments, and he could see no earthly reason 
for the distinction. Thus, therefore, though 
a debtor might be possessed of large copy- 
hold property, he could, if he thought 
proper, keep the whole from his creditors. 
He proposed that all funded property 
should be made subject to debts. Under 
the existing law, if a man_ possessed 
10,0002. in the Three per Cents., he might 
go abroad, there receive his dividends, 
and leave his creditors unpaid. There 
was no law to prevent his doing so. 
It was true, that a Court of Equity would 
prevent the transfer of property in the 
funds by a fraudulent creditor but he 
might enjoy the full proceeds of his divi- 
dends with the most perfect impunity. 
He, therefore, proposed to make copyhold 
and funded property, and money, bonds, 
and bills, all liable to execution. While 
thus looking to the interest of the cre- 
ditor, he would not overlook those of 
the debtor. He would propose to allow 
him to make a cessio bonorum, without 
being driven within the walls of a prison. 
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Suppose an unfortunate debtor was ob- 
liged to take the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act, though he be freed from arrest 
and imprisonment, yet all the property 
that he subsequently acquired was, by 
the present law, liable to the payment 
of his debts. He would propose that, if 
the property of the debtor were not sufli- 
cient to pay the whole of his creditors, he 
might, by a declaration of his insolvency, 
a surrender of his property, and an equal 
distribution, be enabled to procure a cer- 
tificate of entire discharge, and be enabled 
to commence the world again unshackled 
by continued claims. Need he say the 
consequences of imprisonment were of the 
worst possible description? it was always 
pernicious to morals—a man never went 
into prison without being contaminated by 
the society he found there. The practice 
was productive also of this bad conse- 
quence, that the debtor, in the face of 
great expenses, was induced to collect 
monies and property of which he defrauded 
his creditors, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing himself in prison, and paying the ex- 
penses of his discharge. The returns 
made of the average amount of dividend 
paid upon the estates of all persons passing 
through the Insolvent Court, shewed that 
those estates did not pay more than one 
farthing in the pound. And he felt quite 
sure, that if the debtor were, instead, de- 
clared insolvent, and his property promptly 
and equally distributed, the same debter 
who paid under the present insolvent sys- 
tem one farthing in the pound would pay 
a respectable dividend; and it might be 
allowed that, if the creditors were satisfied 
with the conduct of the debtor, they 
might give him a certificate to enable him 
to begin the world again. So much for the 
debtor when honest in his transactions; 
but if a debtor should conduct himself 
fraudulently, he thought he ought to 
be punished accordingly. He would have 
it declared a misdemeanour when a man 
absconded from his creditors; he would 
have it made a misdemeanour when a 
man refused to disclose his property after 
judgment; he would have it a misde- 
meanour for a man fraudulently to convey 
his property, or to dispose of it amongst 
his friends; he would also have it declared 
a misdemeanour for a man to obtain 
goods, under the false colour of carrying 
on trade. When two or three persons 
acted together in accomplishing some 
fraud, they could be punished for a con- 
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Spiracy; but when there was only one 
person, who, though heemight pretend to 
be in affluent circumstances, and obtain on 
that ground a large quantity of goods, and 
dispose of them, yet—however absurd it 
might appear, and however criminal his 
conduct—there was no punishment for 
such injustice. Although a great change 
would thus be made in the law, he was of 
opinion that a considerable majority of 
the public was against the continuance of 
the present system. The learned Com- 
missioners who had sat upon the inquiry 
on this subject, agreed that a change 
must be made. What he meant to pro- 
pose was, that the Bill after being read 
a second time should be referred to a 
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competent to go into the important details 
than he could at that moment; and he 
trusted that his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Attorney-General would allow his name 
to be added to those of the other Gentle- 
men, who might sit upon the Committee ; 
and, for his part, he would willingly give 
the Committee his best attention on the 
various details which would be there better 
discussed. He knew the people took a 
deep interest in the matter—he had re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from all parts-—— 
he had received memorials without num- 
ber, and deputations from different public 
bodies. He hoped the House would allow 
him to introduce the Bill, and, on some 
early occasion, to read it a second time, 
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Mr. Spring Rice felt’ that, connected 
as he had been with the noble Lord who 
lately presided over the finances of the 
country, and with the arguments and dis- 
cussions which had taken place on this 
subject from time to time, he should for- 
feit any claims he might have on the re- 
spect and confidence of his private friends 
as wellas depart from his own sense of 
public duty, if he hesitated for one mo- 
ment in making precisely the same stand 
now against the Repeal of the Malt-tax 
as he had on a former occasion. Noble 
Lords might indulge themselves, if they 
thought fit, in attributing motives of fac- 
tion to the past conduct of the Whigs— 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen might, if 
they thought fit, deal out the hard lan- 
guage of invective upon himself and his 
friends—they might call them the offscour- 
ings of a party, and the sweepings of pub- 
lic offices, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
thought it convenient to do in their ab- 
sence. [Mr. Baring: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman allude to me?|] He 
certainly imputed the expressions he had 
used to the right hon. Gentleman; they 
were contained in the report of a speech 
delivered by him on the hustings in the 
county of Essex. He should be extremely 
happy to hear them contradicted, for they 
had, he confessed, as proceeding from 
that right hon, Gentleman, given him in- 
dividually very considerable pain. Any 
explanation, therefore, would be received 
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by him from the right hon, Gentleman 
with the utmost frankness—nay, with the 
utmost gratitude |Mr. Baring wished to 
be put in possession of the precise words 
imputed to him.| He was in possession 
of the very words, and they dwelt so ac- 
curately in his memory, that he had no 
difficulty in repeating them. The right 
hon. Gentleman might, therefore, have the 
opportunity of taking them down. On the 
occasion alluded to, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was represented as having desiy- 
nated the late Government, of which he 
(Mr. Spring Rice) had the honour to form 
a part, as the miserable offscourings of a 
party, and the sweepings of the public 
offices. Now, he took the liberty of in- 
forming him that from those offscourings 
of party, and from those sweepings of 
oflices, the right hon. Gentleman should 
receive, on the present occasion, an hon- 
ourable and disinterested support. Such 
was the reply he was prepared to give to 
the noble Lord who had attributed to 
them factious motives. He felt deeply in- 
terested in the decision to which the House 
would that night come; and he was the 
more interested in the decision of this 
question, because he had not forgotten 
the arguments, similar to the taunts of 
the noble Lord, which had been used by 
those who now sat upon the Treasury 
Benches, against any combination upon 
particular questions between individuals, 
or parties, who might have occasionally 








or frequently differed in opinion upon po- 
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litical subjects. He could assure the 
right hon, Baronet that there was no 
hazard by reason of those tenets of his 
losing his vote, and he thought he might 
add, the votes of those who upon all oc- 
casions coincided with him in opinion. 
He would further say, that there was no 
one within the walls of that House who 
looked forward with more cheerful an- 
ticipations to the result of the vote upon 
this Question, and that there was no one 
who entertained more sanguine anticipa- 
tion that the right hon. Baronet’s Reso- 
lutions would be sanctioned by a large 
majority—a majority, too, which he felt 
convinced would vindicate the character 
of that distinguished party to which he 
was proud to belong, from all the impu- 
tations of acting from factious motives, 
the charge of late so frequently urged by 
those who sat upon the Treasury, against 
those occupying the Opposition Benches. 
How, he would ask, could those who 
raised this objection and maintained that 
a difference in political views upon certain 
questions, 
men or of parties voting together on sub- 
jects where they agreed upon any subject 
—now come forward and claim his vote 
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and the votes of his hon. Friends in sup- 
port of a Government in which he was 
unable to profess confidence, and upon a 
question where the majority would be 


made up of Whig votes? He, however, 
altogether ditlered from those who laid 
down a principle so fallacious as the 
guide by which the conduct of public men 
should be directed, and he, therefore, felt 
no hesitation in giving to the right hon, 
Baronet opposite, his cordial, earnest, and 
sincere support upon this question. But, 
however attacked for acting with men from 
whom he differed, the correctness of his 
opinion upon this point had been admitted, 
practically, upon various former occasions, 
and upon one not analogous to the present 
—namely, when the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Chandos) introduced his 
Motion last Session, for the relicf of agri- 
cultural distress. Upon that proposition, 
those who held upon other questions the 
most opposite views, the Tories and the 
Repealers, were found voting on the same 
side; and yet, on many late occasions it 
had been asserted that combined action 
against an Administration which both par- 
ties distrusted, was nothing short of an out- 
rage upon principle, and actual treason 
against political integrity. It was, he 
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recollected, well declared last Session by 
a right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), that he felt himself 
compelled to vote with those who advo- 
cated doctrines which he repudiated— 
doctrines founded upon the violation of 
those principles upon which he had always 
acted, but that he would be ashamed of 
himself if any scruple of that description 
could prevent from taking that course 
which the plain dictates of public duty 
pointed out. Such were the opinions ex- 
pressed at that time by those who now 
appeared to consider the coalition of op- 
posed parties upon certain questions as 
the acme of political iniquity. He was the 
more anxious that this fallacy should be ex- 
posed as speedily as possible, because he 
knew that there were many hon. Members 
who would vote against the Motion of the 
noble Lord, if they were not deterred from 
doing so bya fear, that if they acted in 
that manner they would be affording sup- 
port toa Ministry whom they distrusted. 
If the Members of the present ‘Administra- 
tion were prepared still to act upon the 
principle which they had formerly advo- 
cated, and to which he had called the atten- 
tion of the House, they were bound to 
spare their taunts, and torespect the motives 
of those hon. Gentlemen to whom he re- 
ferred; but he was sure, that those re- 
proaches, if repeated, would not receive 
the countenance of the House, because 
the doctrine out of which they originated 
was unquestionably erroneous, Those Gen- 
tlemen ought to forget former jealousies, 
they ought to forget every thing but the 
princip sles laid down in the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet; and as those prinei- 
ples coincided, as he believed, with then 
opinions, they ought not to hesitate to 
give him their support. The right hon, 
Gentleman had argued the question in so 
clear, convincing, ‘and conclusive a man- 
ner, that no one who could understand the 
force of reasoning, or the application of 
facts, could fail to be persuaded of the 
expediency and justice of the course 
which he had recommended to be pur- 
sued. The speech which the right hon, 
Baronet had delivered, had left him but 
little to touch upon; but he hoped he 
might be permitted to remark, that there 
were a few words uttered at the commence- 
ment, and towards the conclusion of his 
speech, which he could not consider alto- 
gether unobjectionable, inasmuch as they 
appeared to convey an opinion, that his 
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opposition to the noble Lord was given, 
not upon the broad and abstract merits of 
the question, but upon reasons which were 
suggested only for a temporary object, at 
the present period before the close of the 
financial year; and, consequently, previous 
to the introduction of the annual financial 
statement. He was convinced, however, that 
the opinion which the right hon. Baronet 
might, from this limitation of his argu- 
ment, appear to entertain, would be un- 
founded, and that the support which he 
might receive, would be given, not on 
temporary, but upon solid and permanent, 
considerations. He, for one, could fear- 
lessly assert, that his vote should be so 
given; and the arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet, which comprehended, or 
rather decided, the whole question, only 
strengthened and confirmed the conviction 
at which he had previously arrived. He 
therefore wished it to be understood, that 
he took this course, not only because he 
had been a Member of that Government 
which, upon previous occasions, had re- 
sisted a proposition similar to that of the 
noble Lord, but, also, because, if he had 
never before voted upon this subject—if 
now, for the first time, the question were 
broached—still, upon the grounds stated 
by the right hon. Baronet, he could never 
consent to the sacrifice of so large a por- 
tion of the public revenue as that which 
must result from a compliance with the 
Motion of the noble Lord. It would not 
be safe to adopt such a course, even if 
there were a fair chance of finding a sub- 
stitute for the tax which was proposed to 
be abolished; but was there, he would 
boldly ask, a single individual within the 
walls of that House, who could reckon, 
with any approach to confidence, upon 
the possibility of finding a substitute, if 
the Malt-tax were repealed? There wasa 
subject closely connected with the object 
of the present Motion, which he was sur- 
prised had not been alluded to in the 
course of the debate, and which he thought 
ought to have some weight with those 
connected with the landed interest, in the 
consideration of the question of the Repeal 
of the Malt-tax. The question to which 
he referred was, that of the Corn-laws. 
Before hon. Gentlemen committed them- 
selves on the present Motion, he thought 
it would be well, if they were to revert to the 
votes upon the question of the Corn-laws ; 
or, at all events, if they were to read the 
arguments which had been used on those 
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occasions, and consider how many of the 
arguments urged against the repeal of 
those laws, rested upon the assertion that 
the land was subjected to many and peculiar 
burdens. With what grace could those 
country Gentlemen, who should vote 
for the noble Lord’s Motion, which went 
to relieve the land from one of the pe- 
culiar burdens which now pressed upon it, 
come down to the House hereafter and vote 
against the Motion of which he believed 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had al- 
ready given notice, and by which it was 
intended to deprive the landholders of a 
monopoly which could only be defended 
upon the ground, that the land-holders 
were exposed to severe and peculiar bur- 
dens. It was only yesterday that a pe- 
tition was presented, containing the modest 
request, that the House would, at once, 
grant the total abolition of the Malt-tax, 
and a great increase in the protecting 
duties on foreign corn. There was a pal- 
pable contradiction in principle, amount- 
ing to an absurdity, in such a demand. 
The right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had, he repeated, anti- 
cipated everything, not merely which he 
could urge, but which could require to 
be offered by others in support of his re- 
sistance to this Motion. There were, 
however, one or two points in which he 
did not seem to carry out the principle 
upon which he argued, to the full extent 
to which he was warranted by facts, The 
right hon. Gentleman had, it is true, 
adverted to the reductions which had 
already been effected in the duty upon 
malt; but, in doing so, he had only com- 
pared the present state of the duty pay- 
able on malt, with that which existed pre- 
vious to the passing of the Beer Bill. Let 
the House, however, observe the reduc- 
tions which had been effected previous to 
the periods to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had directed their attention. Now, 
from the year 1804 to 1817, the duty on 
the quarter of malt was 3/. 6s. 7d.; and, 
up to the year 1830, when the Beer Bill 
was passed, the duty on the same quantity 
was 2/7. 12s. 7d. And the total diminu- 
tion which had been effected during those 
periods, amounted to no less than 2d, 5s. 
Lid. the quarter. This was an additional 
argument against the further reduction of 
a branch of taxation which had already 
been diminished. He could have no doubt 
as to the result of the division ; he could 
entertain no doubt that, in resisting the 
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proposition of the noble Lord, Members of 
the late Government, would prove that 
they were swayed in their conduct by no 
factious motives, but that they were di- 
rected alone by an attachment to those 
principles which they had formerly pro- 
fessed. The hon. Member for Oldham 
used the same arguments against any 
coalition on the part of those who differed 
in opinion, as those which were urged by 
the Gentlemen who occupied the Treasury 
Bench ; but, he could assure the hon. 
Member, that, if he brought forward any 
question which he could honestly support, 
he should have his vote with as much rea- 
diness as he now gave it to a Government 
who, on the present occasion, pursued 
the only course which, upon every 
principle of justice and of duty to his 
country, he felt compelled to sanction. 
The only ground of alarm which the Mi- 
nistry could reasonably apprehend referred 
to the pledges which had been given on 
the hustings. He believed, that these 
pledges might have been honestly givenin 
some instances; it was possible that some 
of them also had been given in ignorance. 
[Loud cries of ‘* Oh, oh!” and Laughter.| 
He repeated, that it was very possible 
some of these pledges had been given in 
ignorance; but this, he felt, was an ex- 
cuse which could not be acquiesced in by 
the constituents of those who were now 
about to vote in the teeth of those pledges 
which they had given to their constituents 
on the hustings. Ignorance couid not be 
an excuse. This was no new subject. 
Gentlemen who aspired to become Mem- 
bers of Parliament were bound to under- 
stand what the Malt-tax was; and when 
men of character, station, and independ- 
ence came forward as Whig candidates, 
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and refused to pledge themselves to a) 


measure which they saw no possibility of 
being carried into execution, those who de- 
feated them by taking an opposite course, 
had no right, consistently with an ad- 
herence to justice and political truth, after 
carrying their elections triumphantly by 
inscribing on their banners ‘ No Malt- 
tax,” when they came to vote in Parlia- 
ment, to plead ignorance of the nature of 
the pledge by making which, they had 
succeeded in obtaining their seats. He 
could never approve of that deviation from 
principle which must be committed by 
those Gentlemen if they acted in the 
manner which was contemplated; he 
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the public; he would certainly have the 
question put, and an answer demanded 
and returned at the hustings hereafter, 
and that nen should be made responsible 
for holding out expectations which as 
Representatives, they found it inexpe- 
dient to realize. ‘The delusion on the 
subject of the Malt-tax was, previous to 
the last election, extended throughout the 
country. ‘The Whigs—that party with 
which he had always the honour to act— 
were stigmatised as the enemies of the 
farmers, and their opponents lauded as 
their steady and faithful friends. Let the 
constituency of Derbyshire be taught 
that, as far as the Malt-tax was con- 
cerned, one of their Candidates was as 
true a friend to the farmer as the other. 
In noticing the delusion which prevailed 
upon this subject, he could not help re- 
ferring to a circular which had been put 
forth by the supporters of the right hon. 
Baronet previous to the last election, and 
which claimed for the Tories the support 
of the farmers at the approaching election. 
The address to which he alluded, was in 
the following words :—‘ Farmers of Eng- 
land! look to your Representatives !— 
Recollect, a Knatchbull for Kent, out of 
office, voted for the Repeal of the Malt- 
tax; a Baring, for Essex, out of office, 
voted for the Repeal of the Malt-tax; a 
Lincoln, for Notts, out of office, voted for 
the Repeal of the Malt-tax; an Ashley, 
for Dorset, out of office, voted for a Re- 
peal of the Malt-tax; Murray, for Perth- 
shire, out of office, voted for a Repeal of 
the Malt-tax! Farmers of England! 
look well to these official Gentlemen, and 
now that they are in office, take care they 
do not change their votes; but let them 
prove their consistency, as Lord Chandos 
has done, by voting with him, as they did 
before.” He begged the House to under- 
stand, that he did not make any allusion 
to those points for the purpose of pinning 
hon. Members to the opinions which they 
might have expressed on the hustings. 
If these sentiments had been unwisely or 
ignerantly stated, Members were bound to 
adhere to that which would most promote 
the public interest, and secure the confi- 
dence of the public; but he hoped that 
never again would they venture to unfold 
the blazing oriflamme on which the words 
‘““ No Malt-tax,” were inscribed. He felt 
he could add but little to what had already 
been so powerfully, so eloquently, so con- 
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House ; but, if amongst any hon. Gentle- 
man, misgivings still remained, he should 
refer them to the authority of a speech | ] 
made upon a subject not analogous to the 
present—it was a speech proceeding from 
what he had been accustomed to esteem a 
very high authority, a speech made upon 
a practical question—one involving prin- 
ciples of fair dealing, good faith, and 
public credit. He admitted that the au- 
thority to which he referred, went further 
than was necessary for the purposes of the 
present argument; it went beyond what he 
now contemplated ; it required that a large 
surplus revenue should, if possible, be 
maintained, with a view to the purposes of 
a sinking fund. Though the general ar- 
gument might not be precisely applicable 
to the present case, yet the particular ob- 
servation was so closely analogous, as 
completely to serve the purposes of his 
argument. In 1830, a right hon. Gentle- 
man, of great weight in commercial mat- 
ters presented a petition from the city of 
London,—he hoped that that petition still 
remained amongst the records of the 
Board of Trade. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, at that time Member for Callington, 
entertained opinions which, it was to be 
hoped, still survived, and which he trusted 
to see displayed in the department over 
which he presided—those opinions were 
fully expressed on the occasion of present- 
ing that petition; and the application of 
his authority to the present question 
would, he felt fully persuaded, be attended 
with an advantageous effect. The right 
hon. Gentleman considering it the duty of 
Parliament that measures should be adopt- 
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ed for creating an efficient sinking fund, 
hoping, at the same time, that “hon. 
Members would not be led away by the 
cry for a reduction of taxation. If that 
were a cry raised in the market-place of 
Chelmsford, it might minister to the pre- 
judices of some, but it did not come re- 
commended by any maxim of political 
wisdom; such a ery might produce its 
effects upon Penenden-heath, but, if it 
were to be arule for the government of 
the country, the honour, the interests, the 
power of the country, could not fail to be 
weakened by its operation; and he trusted 
that the House would listen to those con- 
siderations.” Such was the language for- 
merly held by the right hon. Gentleman. 
When during the late Administration the 
same Gentleman came down to discuss 
the question of finance in that House, 
bearing upon the Repeal of the tax in 
question, he hesitated not to designate 
the remission of taxation, as the subject 
of a general scramble for the advantage of 
individual interests in that House, in which 
scramble each class was justified i in seek- 
ing to secure all to itself: those were views, 
the consistency of which he left the right 
hon. Gentleman to establish; but in even 
incidentally adverting to them, he could 
not help expressing a hope that his hon. 
Friends around him would never act in 
that House, upon the principle of a 
scramble; and, whether in the Govern- 
ment, or out of it, he could entertain but 
one opinion of the Members of that House 
—namely, that on this, and all other oc- 
casions, they would all feel it as a para- 
mount duty to maintain the national faith. 
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